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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  the  following  Volume  to  the 
notice  of  the  public,  it  may  perhaps  be  ne- 
cessary to  state,  that  the  sole  intention  of 
the  Editor  has  been,  to  give  a  condensed  and 
popular  view  of  the  Political  and  Literary 
progress  of  the  different  countries  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  rapid  increase  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  civilization,  and  libe- 
ral sentiment,  call  for  such  a  Work ;  and 
the  Editor  only  laments,  that,  in  the  ensuing 
pages,  the  plan  on  which  it  shall  in  future 
be  annually  conducted  is  so  feebly  and  im- 
perfectly developed.  From  the  late  period 
at  which  it  was  determined  that  the  present 
Volume  should  be  prepared,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  effect  the  necessary  arrangements  . 
but  it  is  hoped,  next  year,  in  one,  or  per- 
haps two  Volumes,  to  draw  up  an  accurate 
and  satisfactory  Register  of  Politics,  Science, 
and  Literature. 


ERRATUM. 

P.  60,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  Electorate  of  France,  read 
Electorate  of  Hanover. 


MEMOIR 

OF  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  GEORGE  CANNING. 


Thb  sabject  of  this  Memoir  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  family,  which  originally  resided  in  War- 
wickshire, but  in  consequence  of  having,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  received  a  grant  of  land  in 
the  county  of  Londonderry,  afterwards  settled 
in  Ireland.  Stratford  Canning,  Esq.  the  fiather  of 
the  late  lamented  Premier,  left  his  native  country 
at  an  early  age,  to  proscute  the  study  of  the  law  in 
London.  His  genius  for  political  discussion  ap- 
peared very  promising ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  would  have  risen  to  considerable 
eminence  as  a  lawyer,  had  he  not  been  compelled, 
by  youthful  imprudence,  to  quit  that  profession. 
Having  married  a  young  lady,  who,  although  high- 
ly accomplished  in  other  respects,  was  destitute  of 
Uie  advantages  of  either  fortune  or  family,  l\e  \w.- 
curred  his  fathers  diflfp7easure,  and  his  mcorcv^vJ«& 
on  that  account  considerably  reduced,     lu  >X\e'ft^ 
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bly  permanent  kind>  must  have  had  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  fiitwe  character  and  opinions  of 
Mr  Canning.  But  the  circumstance  which  it 
might  have  been  expected  would  have  materially 
affected  his  sentiments  at  such  an  early  age»  was 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr  Sheridan.  From 
his  connection  with  that  eminent  man,  and  his  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  intercourse  with  him,  Mr 
Canning  early  conceived  a  high  respect  for  Sheri- 
dan, which  he  has  been  often  heard  to  express.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  was  generally  supposed, 
that  he  would  dedicate  his  talents  and  exertions  to 
the  support  of  that  political  party,  of  which  his 
early  patron  and  friend  was  at  that  time  a  distin- 
guished ornament.  At  no  period  indeed,  in  the 
history  of  the  British  Parliament,  has  the  Opposi- 
tion been  able  to  boast  of  men  superior  in  intellec- 
tual might  to  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan.  By  ha- 
bitual intercourse  with  these  men,  the  youthfid 
mind  of  Canning  imbibed  those  principles  which, 
at  a  later  period  in  his  political  career,  were  fully 
displayed.  The  cause  of  the  change  which  is  al- 
leged to  have  taken  place  in  his  political  senti- 
ments, has  been,  with  some  writers,  the  subject  of 
considerable  speculation  ;  but  it  is  at  best  a  doubt- 
ful question,  whether  the  opinions  of  Mr  Canning 
ever  underwent  any  material  alteration.  He  was 
early  connected  by  fiiendship,  it  is  true,  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  ;  but  even  then  he  ap- 
pears to  have  approved,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the 
measures  of  Mr  Pitt,  to  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  been  introduced  by  Mr  Jenkinson.  It  was 
under  the  patronage  of  Pitt,  that  he  entered  Par- 
Jiament  in  1793 ;  and  though  it  waa  Vna  e;v\d«nt 
^iU[iety  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  ihat^  gteaX  td«sx> 


aioittft  DAiiiiiiio;  II 

Irii  ii^p»ioiiB  wen  manMiA  medm^M  %y  the  aeii- 
iiiitntt  be  had  been  aeenstoiiifi4  to  Iiaur  kt  the  ta^ 
U«  of  Sheridiuu  Hk  TorjminiFM  nerar  aho* 
gatiiarfiwa  from  anixtiilro  of  liberality;  aad  al- 
t|ioagfa  daeaiMtaiweey  tfarjongli  die  greater  part  of 
Ida  lile,  prevented  him  from  developiag  Uaprind- 
]^  in  tlior  friil  extent,  yet,  with  hii  inotfearingin- 
ftienee  m  the  cabinet  they  were-giadiially  vnfold- 
od»  and  at  lengthy  on  hia  ap|Kiintment  to  the  Phs- 
BiienhiKbnNigfatimo  free  ai^imfetleved  operation. 
•  On  Um  introdnction  of  Mr  GaoaSag  to  FkiUa* 
noat»  dbe  atafe  of  pelitieal  affidia  in  Evope  waa 
poeoiiarly  .4KfoanUe  Ibr  the  display  of  Ida  ^iaent 
talenta,  both  aa  an  cwator  and  etateeanitti.  Theaa- 
ipeat  aaoaarehy  of  fteace  had  been  overtiinied, 
ond  ifaoee  deeda  of  atrocity  aad  iriolenoe  had  began 
to  lie  perpetratedf  ^  very  recoUectioh  of  which 
%hiOGk8  the  leelingB  of  humanity.  Elated  by  the 
anccem  with  which  their  revolutionary  efforts  had 
beea  crowned,  the  French  Convention  issued  a 
proclamation  on  the  19th.  November  1792,  en- 
oonniging  **  All  who  wished  to  procure  liberty ; 
and  they  diarged  their  generals  to  give  assistance 
to  each  people,  and  to  defend  such  citizens  as  have 
aidfered,  or  are  suffsring  in  the  caqise  of  liberty. " 
It  waa  the  obvious  wish  of  the  Convention,  in  pub« 
lishing  this  manifesto,  to  excite  throughout  Europe 
iOe  same  revolutionary  spirit  which  had  already 
debxged  the  cities  and  villages  of  France  with  the 
Mood  of  thousands  of  peaceful  citizens.  For  some 
time  ^  British  government,  though  appalled  by 
the  horrid  deeds  of  blood  of  which  the  ¥teiu^ 
pe€pkt  tad  be6a  guilty,  declared  ita  mteiitvotv  ^ 
fnufffnh^  m  ibe  mean  tuno,  a  atrict  naaUAUv  ^ 
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In  the  vend  of  1792,   the  British   Parliam^t 
met ;  and  in  the  opening  address,  his  Mijesty  an- 
Hoonced  that,  from  the  attempts  which  the  French 
had  of  late  made  to  excite  rebellion  in  other  comi- 
tries,  and  from  the  unjust  measures  which  they 
had  threatened  to  adopt  towards  his  allies  the 
States-General,  he  had  judged  it  necessary  to  aug<^ 
ment  both  the  civil  and  military  force  of  the  conn- 
try.     Scarcely  a  month  had  elapsed  from  the  time 
that  the  French  Convention  had  avowed  their  de- 
sign of  attacking  Holland,  when  a  French  frigate, 
with  several  smaller  vessels,  sailed  up  the  Scheldt» 
fw  idle  purpose  of  bombarding  Antwerp.     To  ap- 
pease the  Britii^  Government,  the  French  Ambaa- 
aador,  who,  although  his  functions  had  ceased,  by 
the  deposition  of  his  sovereign,  on  the  10th  An* 
gust   1792,  was  permitted  to  remain  in  London^ 
was  authorized  to  declare  to  the  English  Minister 
ihd'eamest  desire  of  the  French  Government  that 
th.e  friendly  connection  of  the  two  nations  should 
be  preserved.     The  Ambassador  attempted,  at  the 
same  time,  to  give  a  restricted  meaning  to  the  de- 
dree  of  the  19th  November,  and  denied  all  inten- 
tion, on  the  part  of  France,  to  invade  Holland,  if 
that  country  preserved  hei*  neutrality.     To  this 
declaration  the  reply  of  the  British  Minister  was 
explicit.     He  observed,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
French  Government,  in  encouraging  secret  socie- 
ties in  Great  Britain,  completely  belied  the  expla- 
joatioh  wbir.h  had  been  attempted  to  be  given  of 
the  obnoxious  decree ;  and  that  the  declaration  in 
^regard  to  Holland  could  not  be  relied  upon.     The 
yarbole  tenor,  in  abort,  of  the  answer  returned  by 
theBntiah  GovemmeaU  seemed  to  mdkid^  ^^Imw 
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fiiod  detanumttmi  to  wwgB  wv  iipan  Bnoce,  if 
any  ttttempt  w«re  nade  vpon  tlie  Low  Conn- 


In  the  eovie  of  a  fcw  dayi,  die  EiecetiTe 
Council  of  Raiiee  aTowed  to  Eiiglaiidy  throasli 
their  ambanador,  their  ktentioii  ct  mgaing  m 
Sdieldty  aad  keeping  powcwion  of  tae  Netfaei^ 
huadiy  dnriagtlie  wareBiryingon  in  thalifaarter; 
and  added^  liiat  if  theae  coqdiniatidna  wwe  not  ubt 
tiaftictnry^  tliey  were  Bie|Muted  finr  war*  Towaidi 
the  end  of  the  yeaTithe  ivy.  of  the  Erandi  people 
had  leached  snch^a  hdgfal^ithat  they  ftaaUy  tried 
the  Kiagy  and.=aMilBnc<iJ  hfan  to  dBe  in  tlie  com- 
menceatwnt  of  1109^  AaaooKaa  inteiygeaoe  of 
tUa  importairt  event  leacbed  England,  the  Britaih 
Govenunent  diimiiacd  the  FIrendi  Ambaaador ; 
and  on  ibalal  of  Fdniary  1798^  the  Brendi  Go- 
Temment  dedared  war  against  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  PtoTu&cet.  The  exertions  of  the 
French  Convention^  in  the  conrse  of  the  year, 
were  tnily  attoniabing.  After  expelling  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Austria'  andOhmssia,  and  besides 
maintaining  a  larffe  anny  on  the  frontiers,  they 
had  a  powerfid  neet  at  Brest^  with  which  tbey 
threatened  to  invade  Britain.  In  these  cbrcmn- 
stances,  the  ftunons  coalitions  with  the  Continent- 
al Powers  were  formedy  which  constituted  the 
prominent  features  of  the  late  wars. 

On  the  2l8t  of  January  1794,  the  British  Fax- 
liament  met.    It  was  fully  expected  that  Mr  Can- 
ning would  have  moved  the  Address,  in  answer 
to  the  Eling's  Speech;  but  this  duty  devoVredi 
upon  another.  The  contimuLiion  of  the  war^vrViV^ 
^J^  Bmlffed  $ben  under  discuasion.  wou\d  W^e 
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aent  talents  of  the  young  orator ;  but  from  sooie 
cause  or  other,  he  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  On  the  Slst,  Mr  Canning  made 
his  first  speech  in  Parliament,  in  defence  of  the 
war,  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty  with  Sardinia. 
Mr  Pitt  moved  a  grant  of  20,000/.  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  with  the  view  of  enabling  him  to  defend 
his  dominions.  When  Mr  Canning  rose,  all  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  young  orator,  and  the  most  pro- 
found silence  reigned  in  the  House.  His  speech, 
though  the  question  was  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  exhibition  of  his  talents,  contained  some 
passages  equal  in  point  of  eloquence  to  the  most 
splendid  orations  of  his  maturer  years.  So  judi- 
ciously  indeed  did  he  handle  the  subject,  that 
Ministers  considered  the  assistance  and  sup- 
port of  his  talents  as  no  small  accession  to  their 
party. 

As  a  spedmen  of  Mr  Canning's  first  speech  in 
Parliament,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce  the  fol- 
lowing passage.  Speaking  of  the  war,  in  reply 
to  Mr  Fox  he  said,  ^< '  Not  only  is  this  a  war 
against  principles,  but  against  the  very  liest  of 
principles,  a  war  against  freedom  ! '  This  is 
loudly  and  confidently  asserted  and  is  to  be 
proved,  we  are -'told,  from  the  circumstance  of 
ministera  having  neglected  to  interfere  concerning 
the  partition  of  Poland.  Had  not  ministers  been 
actuated  by  a  hatred  of  liberty  on  the  one  hand, 
and  restrained  by  a  love  of  despotism  on  the  otiiei*, 
they  could  never  have  chosen  to  make  war  against 
France,  ra|;her  than  against  the  powers  who  had 
partitioned  Pohnd*  The  authors  of  this  asser- 
tian  affected  to  -(iiaragard,  or  diadame^  tA  oiotteAdAic 
^^  ocmpaiHtiwi^  diftuiM  of  fnaic%  wA  «£  "B«- 
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land,  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  couiitrieb 
to  us,  the  strength  of  the  confederacy  by  whicfi 
the  latter  was  oppressed,  and  every  other  circum- 
stance which  should  guide  the  discretion,  or  regu- 
late the  conduct,  of  every  sober  politician* 

**  Well,  I  will  put  all  these  considerations  out  of 
the  question ;  1  will  admit,  for  a  moment,  that 
there  was  an  equal  necessity,  equal  call,  for  our 
exertions  in  both  cases ;  and  then  I  will  put  the 
argument  simply  and  solely  on  this  ground : — if 
there  be  two  powers  who  have  equally  offended 
you,  and  from  whom,  by  war  or  by  negotiation, 
you  must  seek  redress ;  if  one  of  those  powers, 
however  in  other  respects  odious  and  wicked  in 
our  eyes,  cannot,  however,  be  denied  to  have  set- 
tled a  responsible  government,  with  which  a  nego- 
tiation may  be  easily  and  prudently  carried  on — 
while,  on  the  other,  however  otherwise  amiable 
and  admirable,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
no  such  thing,  no  safe  or  tangible  means  of  nego- 
tiation— does  it  not  seem  .a  most  unaccountable 
perverseness  of  judgment,  which  shall  say,  *  Ne- 
gotiate with  that  party  with  which  negotiation  is 
impracticable ;  go  to  war  with  that  where  nego- 
tiation would  equally  avail ;  negotiate  with  France  ; 
go  to  war  with  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia.  Save 
the  bond  of  the  beggar,  or  throw  the  solvent 
debtor  into  gaol  ! ' " 

From  the  success  of  this  first  effort,  the  friends 
of  Mr  Canning  expected  that  his  voice  would  now 
he  heard  on  every  question  of  importance  ;  but  in 
this  they  were  disappointed,  for  he  seldom  Hi^okfe 
more  than  a  few  words,  even  on  the  moat  \m\>ovV 
ant  subjects  through  the  remainder  of  that  Sessvow- 
la  the  course  of  a  few  remarks  which  he  maCiG  oiv 
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the  raspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
other  measures  for  the  suppression  of  seditious 
meetings,  he  avowed  his  determination  to  follow 
implicitly  the  opinions  of  the  Minister.  This  de- 
claration was  met  by  some  sarcastic  observations 
of  Mr  Courtney,  which  excited  considerable  mer- 
riment in  the  House  at  the  expense  of  Mr  Can- 
ning. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session  in  1795,  the  ad- 
dress in  reply  to  the  King's  Speech  was  moved  by 
Su*  Francis  KnatchbiiU,  and  seconded  by  Mr  Can- 
^ning.  In  the  few  words  which  he  spoke  on  that 
occasion,  he  expressed  himself  decidedly  against 
the  conclusion  of  any  treaty  with  France.  Con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  ex- 
isted throughout  the  countr}^  The  desire  for 
peace,  however,  generally  prevailed  ;  and  meetings 
were  frequently  held  duriug  the  summer,  to  peti- 
tion the  Legislature  to  put  a  speedy  termination 
to  the  war.  Discontent,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  that  one  point,  was  now  openly  expressed  with 
«]1  the  proceedings  of  Government.  A  spiiit  of 
insubordination  began  to  appear  in  various  quar- 
-ters,  which  was  fostered  by  the  societies  instituted 
by  the  agents  of  'die  French  Convention.  The 
state  of  the  country,  in  fact,  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament  in  October,  was  truly  alarming. 
As  his  Majesty  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
through  the  iWk,  his  coach  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  populace,  demanding  peace  and  the 
dismission  of  the  Minister.  These  shameful 
outrages  clearly  indicated  the  state  of  public  opi- 
nion  m  regard  to  the  war. 
Amid  the  feveriah  restlessness  oi  tVve  CAutvtxY  at 
^ia  period,  iVf r  Caiming  remained  a  %\\wA>  xVwx^ 


prsdent  ii|^pfaf 'W  As  AilmiilWitlimii  dnee  Ms 
finK  appemnce  kr  VMbnint^  Ud  MdMd  in  Ae 
flriAd  df  Mr  ntt  M  lii|k  n  «piita  tf  ]»■  tihii^ 
Aii^iAthecQvfM«f  wt  yMTxhe  im  ^foiatod 
lo  4I»  dBoe  of  UMir  Swrai^  anddtt 

muiuvfli'  rar  vi^  jTifiAMrjr^  lUifOtmB  (n  WondoTor* 
It  #d^  ftttT«  baea  iH^fiiMi  ifaM^  Ih^ 
otnMiMi  to  mMk  Ml  ted'  betnc  liiMd^*  Jitf  would 
liBV0lidk0ft:  ■  gfMlef  iIm^  In  iImi  puddSs  diicnt* 
iieui;  iMft  AiM>!ig&  tho  iriw]» SMmmi,  h» Rutia^ 
jnoiifaay  oBridMlioafc  ^rare  eottfined  M  iOiM  brief 
ooeanoDil  oaplmmhiM  of  Ao  *?kwii  ^  Mioii-^ 

tni«      I'  ■■ "f 

Ho  lh«'  qfiMrion  o^  itt|MMM»  tridik  colloil 

the  yooigSlMooiimny  wm  tbe  Skte^Triide^  whidi 
came  midet  the(  notice  of  Pttrliattont  in  1797. 
On  this  stibject  bis  Opinions  had,  ftom  bis  eai'ly 
dAyBy  been  on  the  side  of  htinNuiity;  and  be  now 
advocated  the  caase  of  the  AboUtioniBts,  with  a 
mascnline  eloqtience  which  was'  scarcely  equalled 
in  the.eonne  of  the  debate.  The  topic  was  one 
on  which)  thongh  he  'was  onder  the  painfdl  neces-^ 
sity  of  opposing  his  early  friend  Mr  Jenkinson, 
he  etifoyed  the  ran^  gratification  Of  contending  by 
the  ride  of  Fot,  Sheridan,  and  Bnrke.  In  the 
coone  of  the  year  1798,  Mr  Ganinin^,  along  with 
Messrs  Frere  and  ElKs,  cottnnenced  the  pilblica^ 
tion  of  the  "  Antrjacobin  Review,  or- Weekly  Ex- 
aminer." This  work  sOon  aitalned  a  popnlml^Y 
till  thaft  time  xmeqm^&d  in  sacfa  prodnctions,  TVi« 
/^^m  di^Jgfwi  m  die  pieces  fnniished  \>v  ^^ 
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cnie  thrown  over  some  of  the  opinions  preraleni 
at  that  time,  contribnte<l  in  no  sliglit  degree  to  se- 
cure  the  popularity  of  the  Review. 

The  next  year  a  poem  appeared,  entitled  ^'  New 
Morality,  *'  which  was  soon  recognised  as  having 
come  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Canning.  This  satire, 
which  for  wit  and  sarcastic  pungency  has  few 
equals,  could  not,  from  its  i^ture,  outlive  the  pe- 
riod to  which  it  was  applicable.  The  foibles  and 
peculiar  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  charactem 
of  that  time,  are  exhibited  in  a  point  of  view  so 
ridiculous,  and  yet  so  faithful,  that  the  poem,  on 
its  first  publication,  must  have  been  a  work  of  no 
ordinary  interest  with  the  public* 

In  an  early  part  of  1799,  Mr  Dundas  appeared 
lit  the  Bar  of  Uie  House  of  Commons  with  a  mes- 
sage from  the  King,  recommending  a  Union  of 
Great  Britain  with  Ireland.  This  measure  had 
been  long  thought  advisable  by  many  statesmen 
of  both  countries,  and  the  present  juncture  ap- 
peared favourable  for  its  accomplishment.  The 
project,  however,  when  discussed  in  the  House  oi 
Commons,  was  warmly  opposed  by  Mr  Sheridan* 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  desire  for  a  Union 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Mr  Canning  spoke  at  great  length  in  favour  of  the 
Union,  urging  its  expediency  with  masculine  id- 
gour  and  brilliant  eloquence.  It  is  almost  unnes- 
sary  to  add,  that,  in  a  few  days  after,  the  resolu- 
tions passed  the  House  which  constituted  the  basis 
of  the  Unioi., 

The  domestic  happiness  of  Mr  Canning  was  at 

thia  time  completed  by  his  marriage  with  Miss 

Joan  Scott,  the  daughter  of  GenexBl  ^ca\V  ^nd 

siater'in'hw  to  the  Duke  of  T?OTt\«aA.  TYs^a^moft 


viicfa  iifoqgiil  ijhe  Uadep;  Seqvluy  aa  a|Beenum 
ip'Mi  fntmiey  fini^'  i(}m  use  to  one  qif  the  mofit 
i^liM&tjal  ftiniliin-.ia  ffa^^ooontif:.  It  w^now 
m^ittin  ttMa.b^  fiiuiicp^  ttllDta^  nipported  liy  tnch 
mmftd  JiAifite^  Wcinld  gm.  InmKipMt  weight 
^ ;tii9.'eoandk  of  the  jpatimu  .  TImi  conjiigd  feli- 
fStjr oif  Mr Qaamqg  and  Us  hidy  wwe nmchen- 
^incedy  ia  the-^eriypuft  of  the  fiDUowing  year,  by 
Ife  U|dL  of  ^Mfir.fim  ch9^ 
aiiBg.  TUa  iiitoreBtiiig  3^119^  man  vaa  premar 
tH^y  Itttt  aff  at,  iIm  age  of .  iunate^i^  on  the  3d 

In  die  year  IM^i^the  Sfat^V^Euopo  aan^ 
a  moat  abming  poaitum  in  regard  to  Gieat  Bri- 
tpn*  Tlie  war  F^b  ;F<fiipe,  waa  atill  nabtaiaed 
lalA  vai^bitBd.ai49W..^  Bwmpprte  bad  leached 
ijbib  sMnuft  of  ma  glory,  aadt  by  lua  reaiatleaa  power, 
aa  wdl  as  by  his  artful  poUcy,  aucceeded  in  excit- 
ing a  aecret,  and,  in  aeyeral  instances,  an  ayowed 
cKspoeition  in  hb  favour  among  the  European  go- 
femmenta.  France  concluded  with  Austria  the 
treaty,  of  Lnneville  in  February  1801,  and  the 
ConTontaon  of  the  Northern  Powers  had  been 
signed  on  the  19th  December  1800.  Prussia 
niactily  acceded  to  the  Convention,  and  the  Rus- 
sian Emperor  applied  to  the  Courts  of  Portugal 
and  Naplea,  nrging  them  to  dose  their  ports  a- 
gnnst  British  vessels.  The  Western  world  also 
cmmected  itself  at  the  deune  time  with  the  French 
Republic  by  a  commercial  treaty.  Thus,  Britain 
stood  alone,  threatened  with  a  determined  oppoav- 
tion  fiimn  those  very  powers  whichy  in  t\ve  com* 
mencement  of  tbe  wm-,  had  courte(Uier  aWiauce. 

Oa  ibe  Is^  of  January  IBOI,   tlie  \3u\ou  o^ 

.3 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland  took  effect,  and  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  first  assembled  on  the  22d.  The 
Pitt  administration,  though  yery  unpopular  in  the 
country,  appeared  to  be  firmly  established  in  their 
places,  both  by  the  personal  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  King,  and  by  the  uniform  support  whidi 
they  received  in  Parliament.  It  was  the  anxious' 
wish  of  the  Minister,  that  the  war  with  Franco 
should  be  terminated,  by  the  conclusion  of  a  trea- 
ty, as  soon  as  possible.  He  therefore  used  every 
exertion  to  place  the  public  affairs  in  the  best  si- 
tuation to  treat  for  peace.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  a  considerable  party 
in  the  country. 

Mr  Pitt  now  began  to  feel  so  much  embarrass- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims,  that 
he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  office.  To 
reconcile  the  Irish  Catholics  to  a  Union  with  Bri- 
tain, he  had  pledged  himself  in  some  degree  to 
bring  forward  this  measure  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  a  measure  of  Government.  Not  perhaps 
sufficiently  aware  of  his  Majesty's  deep-rooted  a- 
version  to  the  subject,  he  considered  himself  as 
now  called  upon  to  take  some  steps  towaixls  the 
Mfilment  of  his  promise.  A  correspondence  en- 
sued between  the  King  and  his  Minister,  which, 
instead  of  producing  conviction  in  either  party, 
terminated  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry.  The 
contemplated  changes  in  the  Administration  were 
first  announced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Grenville,  who,  in  his  speech,  distinctly  attributed 
^he  T&sj^ations  which  had  taken  place  to  the  Ca- 
tholi'c  question. 
Mr  C&mning,  who  had  always  been  i«?OTKndc\« 
^o  the  claim  a  of  the  Catholics,  retired  from  of^c^ 


4Mgiril|iMrF|«U    b^poKtmlpivm  which 
ii  iiiMr|0l  at  AiM  tiine  ift  djA  Aa^jaeobin  1^ 
fe  lesbil^  luMttpg  4>r  Aat  laMmr  wbidi  mod  af- 

Tim  imw  JAifitiUff  rnhmk  im^  hmfM 
JOiSBgrntMo  SfMhiir  of  Aa  HfliiM  tf  Com- 
BiQii%  indnded  seyeril  memben  of  the  former 

CMMMW  F«r  ffom  tlao  Mr  Pii»  i«ii|forteck  and, 
il  ^  ^t^mppfMiBd  oofirpUy  dhrecledi  the  acti  of 
tto  jUflmgloa  i'»rtniait|rptM»,  ia  hopea  Aak  ita 
wrakiwuinoiJd  diawlvo  it  in  tbe  eoarae  of  a  few 
wawdm,. .  Tb0'«idoi|r»  howvrer,  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  of 
4bo  OMipbpM*  irho  adh«rpd  10 1^  aooooooled 
j»  ff«|MlioA  oa  Iho  mw  Cabinet  fiMO  ia  pppnla- 
Af  }'«»AlbiJ.4lin.  tima  Piftt  wiAdraw  hit  aaf»- 
fwtiiMk'Ufi  Qnum^,  Xoid  QiaamUe  and  othan, 
ketiama  omv  Solent  in  their  abo9e  of  IMSnittera, 
than  tb(M»  who  ONCcnpied  the  benches  of  the  Op- 
position* The  late  Under-eecretary,  in  particular, 
aeiaed  kretf  opportwuty,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Honsei  to  Oppose  and  ridicale  Addington.  Though 
bia  aammary  of  political  affidra  in  the  Antijacobin 
was  still  chantcterized  by  a  spirit  of  uncommon 
miydnesfSy  he  hesitated  not  in  his  speeches  to  de- 
clare the  incikpacity  of  Ministers.  He  endeavour- 
ed also  to  depreciate  Addington,  by  extolling  Pitt, 
aad»  on  that  occasion,  he  composed  his  much  ad- 
BBired  song,  entitled,  <*  The  Pilot  that  weather  d 
Hhe  Stx»m. " 

.    In  the  spring  of  1801,  a  minister  plenipotentiary 
from  ^tain  was  sent  into  the  Baltic^  along  m\K 
a  fleet,  to  r^nnpel  Denwfiik  to  recede  from  tSiie 
jsr4»fhera  Ailkace,  aad  grant  a  free  passage  tViTOxx^ 
ihe  Sound  to  the  Engliab  fleet.     No  aoouex  ww* 
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the  terms  rejected,  tlian  the  fleet,  nnder  the  com- 
maiul  of  Lord  Nelson,  made  a  successfal  attack  on 
the  Danish  fleet  and  the  city  of  Copenhi^n.  The 
brilliant  victory  gained  by  the  British  on  this  occar 
sion,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  accession  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the  throne  of  Rmstay 
put  a  speedy  termination  to  the  Northern  Alli- 
ance. 

Throughout  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  alteii* 
tion  of  Ministers  was  directed  to  the  adjustment 
of  preliminaries  of  peace  with  France.  The  first 
movement  towards  an  arrangement  was  made  on 
the  part  of  Britain,  by  Lord  Hawkesbury,  now 
Lord  Liverpool,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Otto,  dated  th^ 
21st  of  March,  declaring  the  readiness  of  his  Ma^ 
jesty  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  French  Gro- 
vemment.  The  French  Consul  authorized  his 
minister  to  express,  in  reply  to  this  communication, 
his  satisfaction  with  the  proposal,  and  to  suggest, 
as  a  preliminary,  the  immediate  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities both  by  sea  and  land.  To  this  measure 
the  British  Government  could  not  possibly  accede; 
but  after  having  spent  several  months  in  correspon- 
dence upon  the  subject,  the  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary met  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  the 
preliminary  articles  were  finally  arranged. 

In  the  opening  of  the  Session,  which  took  place 
on  the  20th  October,  his  Majesty  announced  the 
signature  of  the  preliminary  treaty  with  France. 
This  subject  excited  considerable  discussion,  at 
which,  however,  Mr  Canning  was  not  present. 
The  conduct  of  Ministers  in  this  case  was  warmly 
approved,  both  by  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Fox,  though 
«o  different  grounds  ;  but  Lord  GresmWft  waj^iW 


o«oa«K;;a4iivuro.  fi 

pvty  jottfid  Mr  Wiadbpni  bt  wtfnht^  ibm 


The.l&GaiBUy  wero  extraid  inxiow^  if  pot* 
«Ue^  tM  «deiiiiitiv»  unogBOilsiit  widiFnoee 
dMnild  be  made.;  and  MOwdiDglvy  tht  Mviiait 
ConwilKi  WM  aeaft  to  Fuii»  mth  fall  powtr  to 
■iffp^te  mjMBnoof  die  EngBA  Gomaitfenti  To 
ndi  aa  ezteni  wtfe  the  iiegotuilioiia  pfotacted, 
tbt  ^  Bn^Maahmu  had  Uule  faopo^l  ob- 
iMBnig  ft  fWOTfiMient  peooe.  At  kngth»  on  the 
87di  Abick  180S,  the  definitive  tnetf.im  eige^ 
•d  ft  .Amfam  llie.pirtiea  in  due  tceel7  wm, 
en  the  one  aide^  die  madii  RapBUi<v  dM  King 
af  8peip»  aBd-die  BatMfaaa  Eapdriier  and  aa  die 
alh«r,<fhe  Ku^of  Grant  Britain  and  Irehad. 

Oa.di»*,)Mi  MajTr  tbe^|laaoe  <yf  Aiu«i*f  m  it  ia 
termed,  ^:aHii6  liader  diM&aNkKn  in.  Btadnaieiity 
when  a  ibort  interastiiig  and  animated  debate  en- 
■ned.  His  ji^ech  of  Mr.WiDdham,  in  oondem- 
nadon  of  the  treaty,  was  peculiarly  eloquent  and 
eneigede,  ofajeetingto  it^  cm  the  ground  that  sa* 
crificea  had  been  made  to  Fiance,  widioat  any 
compenaatiiHi.  In  reply  to  Mr  "Wndhanit  Lord 
Hawkeabioryi  in  behalf  of  MiniBtert,  entered  into 
a  Jnll  defence  of  the  tnaty,  in  a  speech  which  was 
considered  superior  even  to  that  of  his  antagonist* 

Since  his  reognation  Mr  Canning  had  taken 
leas  interest  than  usual  in  Parliamentary  affidrs* 
But  aa  a  friend  to  the  abolition  of  the  Slare  Trade, 
he  waa  deeply  ihterfested  in  one  part  ai  the  late 
treaty,  the  cession  of  Trinidad  to  Great  Britain. 
This  circumstance  appeared  to  hold  out  an  opi^t* 
tnnity  of  Ceding  his  Avcmte  object  in  that  Vs\asidL 
MiJmtt;  mdhe  ihejre&m:  hB$  ao  time  ia  xaslun^ 

Ji2 
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a  motion  on  the  subject,  the  purport  of  which  was 
to  ^^  prevent  the  importation  of  Slaves  into  Trini- 
dad, until  Parliament  shall  have  made  provision  for 
the  prohibition,  limitation,  or  regulation  of  the  im^ 
portation  of  negroes  into  that  island." 

Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  29th  of  June 
1802.  The  Addington  Administration  was  at  that 
time  at  the  height  of  its  popularitjr,  and  therefore 
require<l  to  exert  no  undue  influence  to  procure 
the  return  of  members  favourable  to  their  interests. 
In  the  new  elections  which  took  place  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  Mr  Canning  was  chosen  Member 
for  the  Borough  of  Tralee. 

On  the  13th  November,  the  second  Imperial 
Parliament  was  opened  by  his  Majesty  in  person* 
In  the  debate  upon  the  Address,  Mr  Canning 
stated  at  considerable  length,  and  with  the  utmost 
freedom,  his  distrust  of  Ministers ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  warmly  defended  the  last  Administra- 
tion, which  Mr  Fox  had  attacked  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion.  Through  the  whole  of  this  Ses- 
sion, Ministers  met  with  a  decided  and  powerful 
opponent  in  Mr  Canning.  The  principal  occasion, 
however,  on  which  he  exposed  their  weakness  was 
in  the  discussion  on  the  army  estimates,  on  the 
8th  December.  After  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
speeches  which  Sheridan  ever  delivered,  Mr  Can- 
ning addressed  the  House  in  a  style  iull  of  elo- 
quence and  vigour ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, asserted  the  utter  incapadty  of  the  existing 
administration  to  conduct  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion at  such  a  crisis. 

'^  If  1  am  pushed  to  the  wall,"  he  said,  '^  and 
^rced  to  spe&k  my  opinion^  I  have  no  .^oai^^k^ 
^or  reservation ;  I  do  think  that  thia  Vs  «l  tim^  -wViett. 


oaoifU  qAMtMo.  S5 

lb  ■jlwli^HwMiiB  ■ImhiH  i»  JmAB.  abhrt  mad  Btr 
MhuMk;  Ido  MllUiik  thelwidt  inwUchit 
k  aoir.plawd  aanner  to  that  deMiiyUutt;  Ido  oot 
pntflnd  toCMiGaal  m  wiisfc  (piartar  I  diink  thtt 
fitawM  nwt  cnmeatljr  niidM ;  I  do  not  aaliicribe 
ttthedofstriBeftvAidi  hmm  been  adTiaoody  thtt 
ktanoi  like  tho  praMMity  tho  fitami  of  iafividwb 
for  tfaeir  politiGal  dlnalion  k  noportof  tke  oonri- 
ihiHiMi  to  wUeh  a  monber  of  poriiaiMiit  niajr 
finfy  toa  kh  stteolioiL  I  kuyw  ooi  a  oiore  mh 
fanflt  or  inportnt  do^  that  a  monbor  of  poriiar 
caaJmo  to  diMoaigey  than  by  glnng  at  fit 
a  frao  opadon  npon  tbe  ehanotar  and 
^■aliti^  of  poUie  men*  Away  witb  the  cant  of 
*  MuawBiOi  noi  M  r  the  idle  aoppoaitiom  that  it 
m  Ao  hamaai  and  net  the  hoiaea  that  teir  the 
dMBriotaloqf I  Md^Snvif the^ompariaonmietba 
aaadOf  if  the  diatinetioB  miHt  be  taken,  men  are 
enery  thtag,  measonss  oomparatiTely  notl|ing.  I 
■peaky  Sir,  of  times  of  diificulty  and  danger ;  of 
timea^wlien  aystems  are  shaken,  when  precedents 
and  generalToles  of  condoot  &il.  Then  it  is,  that 
not  to  this  or  that  measure,  however  pmdently 
deviaed,  liowever  bbmelets  in  execution,  but  to 
the  eneigy  and  character  of  individuals,  a  State 
mnat  be  indebted  for  its  salvation.  Then  it  is  that 
kii^;doma  rise  or  foil  in  proportion  as  they  are  up- 
hdd,  not  by  well-meant  endeavours,  (laudable 
though  they  may  be)  but  by  commanding  over- 
awing talents ;  by  able  men.  jj^  And  what  is  the  nar 
tore  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  ?  Look  at 
Fnmee,  and  see  what  we  have  to  cope  with,  and 
eoBuder  what  has  made  her  what  she  is*  A  m«3^* 
Yoa  will  tell  me  that  she  wa9  great,  and  powevlxA^ 
sad  famM/able  befm  the  date,  of  Buona^wcVi* 
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goverament ;  that  he  found  in  her  great  physical 
and  moral  resources  ;  that  he  had  hut  to  turn  them 
to  account.  True,  and  he  did  so.  Compare  the 
situation  in  which  he  found  France,  with  thai  to 
which  he  has  raised  her.  I  am  no  panegyrist  of 
Buonaparte ;  but  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
superiority  of  his  talents,  to  the  amazing  ascendant 
of  his  genius.  Tell  me  not  of  his  measures  and 
his  policy.  It  is  his  genius,  his  character  that 
keeps  the  world  in  awe.  Sir,  to  meet,  to  check, 
to  curb,  to  stand  up  against  him,  we  want  arms  of 
the  same  kind.  I  am  far  from  objecting  to  the 
large  military  establishments  which  are  proposed 
to  you.  I  vote  for  them  with  all  my  heart.  But 
for  the  purpose  of  coping  with  Buonaparte,  one 
great  commanding  spirit  is  worth  them  alL  This 
is  my  undisguised  opinion.  But  when  I  state  my 
opinion  thus  undisguisedly,  is  my  Right  Honoura- 
ble friend  (Mr  Pitt)  to  be  implicated  in  a  charge 
of  prompting  what  I  say?  Sir,  I  wish  not  to 
speak  oi  myself ;  but  I  must  say  thus  much,  we 
are  both  above  such  a  suspicion.  Such,  however, 
is  the  charge  brought  against  him,  accompanied 
and  aggravated  by  another  not  less  disgraceful  to 
him,  of  guiding  at  a  distance,  in  secrecy  and  irre- 
sponsibility, the  measures  of  the  Government,  and 
thus  playing  one  part  of  his  friends  against  the 
other.  Of  all  the  imputations  to  which  that  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  could  be  subjected,  I  con- 
fess I  did  think  that  of  intrigue  and  cabal  the  least 
likely  to  be  preferred  against  him  by  any  man  who 
has  witnessed  his  public  conduct.  Is  there  any 
thing  in  the  life  of  that  Right  Honourable  gen* 
^man, — k  there  any  thing  in  the  last  ^eax^  of  hia 
^i%  ioju$tify$adk  «n  accaaation?  l^o^  Sia»  IW 
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11  MA  fiime  Id  aotiivr  rbat  k  ii  «IM  M  taM  gnfe 

«i i—uaimiffy  wfcmiitii    Aadl-do  MM,  tint 
fefaltfh|fli«y^tMiidrtMwffliMlllM  n- 

itwiy  to  iMMw  tt  iwpmrtWK  mfmUj  diiw  wdinMu 
to  Ubi  i&d  ^^'^ — ^'^ — " 


fa  Ae  nf  miny  ef  1803^.  dM»  cowMiy  was 

irdtottt  in 


illtto  'ofydfaM  fiiiptMa  !■  vagifd  to  wi^  iMpor^ 
■tt'«|iMlMaf'Wir  €r  peaM;  tal  itwai  g«D»- 
liilf'iiiiM  thiliii  a  Aontina  aiMW  nytnwwith 
mwviPtaddldMpliieai  Thh  WMffaJPowaa  too 
•Mtf^mJHMdily  .for  oa  the  8|li  #f  Maiciiy  irft  Mb- 
jcaCgr  oeaft  doiim  a  BMtnge  tolbe  HmMoof  Com- 

Aat  ia  the  thmtoniBgr  aqpaet  of 

he  had  judged  it  expedieat  ta  adofit  addi- 

of  precaatieB  for  fSbm  teearity  of 

domiaioM.  The  addieai  in  reply  to  thk  inee- 
oBge  wai  auired  by  Mr  Addington,  uid  tbespeech 
of  Mr  Canmng  was  jadiciom  and  forcible.  Tbovgh 
the  aMtioa  of  Ministers  fdedging  the  House  to 
sopport  his  Majesty  net  with  considerable  oppo^ 
sitiony  ten  thoasand  additioiial  seamen  were  voted 
to  enable  the  King  to  folfil  his  purpose* 
.  As  somi  as  the  King's  message  had  reached 
FniS)  the  French  GoTenmlent  assured  the  Eng- 
Hdi  pmbanssdw,  that  its  inteasioiis  were  pacific, 
bat  scareeiy  two  days  had  elapsed  when  the  Am- 
bassador was  pnblidy  insulted  at  the  Court  of  the 
Tnilieiies.  The  hostile  designs  of  the  Consul 
new  became  evident ;  and  the  English  Govern- 
ment still  anxious  to  preserve  peace,  tendered  an 
nltimatnm  in  regard  to  the  evacuation  o(  M^X^o^^ 
wMtAwas  i&e  asteaaible  ground  ofofEence.    li^o 

^^'^•^^Tfwm  garm  to  the  ^ptoiffMAy  vsA^ 
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English  aiubasiador  haying  demanded  his   paas- 
ports,  quitted  Paris  in  the  middle  of  May. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  ambassador 
in  London,  the  entire  state  of  ai&irs  in  regard  to 
France,  and  the  conduct  of  Ministers  during  the 
negotiations,  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Par- 
liament. The  war  was  ably  supported  by  Mr 
Pitt,  and  opposed  with  equal  ability  by  Mr  Fox ; 
but  so  great  an  alteration  had  the  opinions  of  the 
country  undeigone  in  relation  to  the  war,  that  the 
motion  made  to  express  approbation  of  the  con- 
duct of  Ministers,  found  a  minority  of  only  ten 
■members  hi  the  Upper,  and  sixty-seven  in  the 
Xow«r  House. 

A  motion  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  June 
by  Col<Hiel  Fatten,  formally  censuring  the  admi- 
nistration as  having  deceived  the  nation  and  be- 
trayed its  interests,  by  holding  out  the  expectation 
of  peace,  when  they  knew  that  France  was  pur- 
suing a  systematic  course  of  aggression.  It  was  on 
>thi8  occasi<m  that  Mr  Pitt  first  declared  his  dis- 
trust of  MinisterB  ;  but  as  he  was  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed with  so  great  severity  as  the  motion  implied, 
he  moved  an  adjournment.  A  negotiation  had 
been  entered  into  in  the  month  of  April  to  bring 
him  into  office,  which  however,  had  proved  un- 
snccessfiil ;  and  from  that  time  his  hostility  to  the 
Addington  administration  was  occasionally  dis- 
played. 

Mr  Canning  instead  of  agreeing  with  his  patron 
Mr  Pitt,  as  had  hitherto  been  his  uniform  prac- 
tice, voted  in  favour  of  the  motion  for  censurmg 
Ministers.  -  This  step  was  in  perfect  consistency 
With  that  virulent  hatred  wladi  had  W  hUa  to 
poor  forth  wceaaant  tprrent^  of  iiAkvAA  «cA  W 
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I     leclire,  both  upon  die  men  aiuI  tht-ir  lucaanraB. 
'     The  keenness  of  his  opponilinn  might  perhaps  be 

I  alio  increased  by  the  failure  of  the  atU'inpt  ivhicli 
had  been  made  a  few  months  before  by  Mr  I*ilt, 

i     lo  proeare  him  a  Boat  in  the  Cabinet. 

I         The  next  Session  of  Parlianient,  which  opened 

I  Ml  the  22d  November,  wm  characterized  by  b 
growing  opposition  to  Miiiiiitere.  A  motion  was 
made  by  Mr  Pitt  on  the  13th  March  1804,  to 
make  an  inquiry  into  tlie  ail  ministration  of  the 
aiFain  of  the  Navy ;  and  although  he  made  tiome 
hamh  remarks  on  the  Rondnct  of  Lord  St  Vmcent, 
then  at  the  hend  of  the  AdmirRlty,  he  was  snp- 
port«d  by  the  Oppoailion,  and  hia  motion  was  ne- 
^tived  by  a  majority  of  only  71.  This  wan  the 
firflt  blow  which  was  struck  at  the  staltility  of  the 
Ministry,  and  from  that  hour  Its  disBoludoa  ap- 
peared evidpntly  to  be  at  liarjd.  On  the  23d  April, 
Mr  Fox  bronght  forward  amotion  in  reference  to  the 
national  defence  ;  and  having  been  ably  supported 
by  Mr  Pitt,  the  Ministers  were  unable  to  call  forth  a 
greater  majority  than  fifty-two.  Two  days  after, 
a  motion  made  by  Mr  Secretary  Yorke  was  pass- 
ed by  a  majority  of  only  thirty-seven.  Mr  Ad- 
dington,  finding  that  his  influence  both  in  and  out 
of  the  House  was  rapidly  declining,  determined 
to  retire  from  office  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  12th 
of  May,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  the  Mi- 
nistry was  dissolved. 

The  expectationatthistirae  generally  prevailed  in 
the  country,  that  the  heads  of  the  three  great  political 
penies,MrPitt,  MrFox,  and  Lord  Grenville,  would 
beunitedinthenewCabinet.  But  though  ila^PXteA 
to  be  the  wish  of  Mr  Pitt,  when  vested  wi\.\>  xW  o^ 
£ce  of  Premier,  to  act  upon  this  princ\v^e,W  ^<*™^'' 
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English  aiubasiador  having  demanded  his   paas- 
ports,  quitted  Paris  in  the  middle  of  May. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  ambassador 
in  London,  tbs  entire  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to 
France,  and  the  conduct  of  Ministers  during  the 
negotiations,  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Par- 
liament. The  war  was  ably  supported  by  Mr 
Pitt,  and  opposed  with  equal  ability  by  Mr  Fox  ; 
but  so  great  an  alteration  had  the  opinions  of  the 
country  undergone  in  relation  to  the  war,  that  the 
motion  made  to  express  approbation  of  the  con- 
duct of  Ministers,  found  a  minority  of  only  ten 
■members  in  the  Upper,  and  sixty-seven  in  the 
Xower  House. 

A  motion  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  June 
by  Colonel  Fatten,  formally  censuring  the  admi- 
nistration as  having  deceived  the  nation  and  be- 
trayed its  interests,  by  holding  out  the  expectation 
of  peace,  when  they  knew  that  France  was  pur- 
suing a  systematic  course  of  aggression.  It  was  on 
.this  occasi<m  that  Mr  Pitt  first  declared  his  dis- 
trust of  Ministers  ;  but  as  he  was  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed with  so  great  severity  as  the  motion  implied, 
he  moved  an  adjournment.  A  negotiation  had 
been  entered  into  in  the  month  of  April  to  bring 
him  into  office,  which  however,  had  proved  un- 
successful ;  and  from  that  time  his  hostility  to  the 
Addington  administration  was  occasionidiy  dis- 
played. 

Mr  Canning  instead  of  agreeing  with  his  patron 
Mr  Pitt,  as  had  hitherto  been  his  uniform  prac- 
tice, voted  in  favour  of  the  motion  fra:  censuring 
Ministers.  ^  Thb  step  was  in  perfect  consistency 
With  that  virulent  hata^d  wlaclh  had  W  hUa  to 
pour  forth  wceeaant  tprrent^  oi  n^VcvAA  vxtV  W 
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I     ipTlire,  both  upon  the  men  anil  tlivir  measures. 
I     TTie  keenness  of  his  opposition  might  perhaps  be 
I     nbo  increased  by  the  taiture  of  the  attempt  whinh 
'      had  been  made  a  few  months  betbre  by  Mr  I*iit, 
I     to  procnre  htm  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
I         The  next  Session  of  Parliament,  which  opened 
on   the   23(1    November,   was   charartenKed   by  a 
I      growing  opposition  to  IVIiniHters.     A  motion  was 
I      made  by  Mr  Pitt  on  the   15th  Murth   1804,  to 
make  an  inquiry  into   tlie  fldininiatration    of  the 
Rffairs  of  the  Nary ;  and  although  lie  made  some 
harsh  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Lord  St  Vincent, 
[hen  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  he  waa  anp- 
ported  by  the  Opposition,  and  his  mutimt  was  ne- 
fatived   by  a  majority  of  only  71.     This  was  the 
Erst  blow  which  was  struck  at  the  stability  of  the 
Ministry,  and  from  that  honr  ila  dissoluuon  ap- 
peared evidently  to  be  at  hand.   On  the  33d  April, 
Mr  Fox  bronght  forward  amotion  in  reference  toths 
national  defence  ;  and  having  been  ahly  supported 
by  Mr  Pitt,  the  Ministers  were  unable  to  call  forth  a 
greater  majority  than  fifty-two.      Two   days  after, 
a  motion  made  by  Mr  Secretary  Yorke  waa  pass- 
ed by  a  majority  of  only  thirty-seven.     Mr   Ad- 
dingion,  finding  that  his  influence  both  in  and  out 
of  the    House   was   rapidly  declining,  determined 
to  retire  from  office  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  12th 
of  May,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  the  Mi- 
nistry was  dissolved. 

The  expectationatthistime  generally  prevailed  in 
thecountry,that  the  heads  of  the  three  great  political 
parties,  Mr  Pitt,  Mr  Fox,  and  Lord  Grenvi lie,  would 
bennitedinthe new  Cabinet.  But  though U  e,^^e%TCti!i 
to  be  the  wish  of  Mr  Pitt,  when  vested  w'\l\\  tW  ol- 
£ce  of  Premier,  to  act  upon  this  prmc\p\e,W  holm's 
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English  aiubasiador  having  demanded  his   paas- 
port8>  quitted  Paris  in  the  middle  of  May. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  amhassador 
inX^ndon,  the  entire  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to 
France,  and  the  conduct  of  Ministers  during  the 
negotiations,  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Par- 
liament. The  war  was  ably  supported  by  Mr 
Pitt,  and  opposed  with  equal  ability  by  Mr  Fox ; 
but  so  great  an  alteration  bad  the  opinions  of  the 
country  undeigone  in  relation  to  the  war,  that  the 
motion  made  to  express  approbation  of  the  con- 
duct of  Ministers,  found  a  minority  of  only  ten 
•members  hi  the  Upper,  and  sixty-seven  iu  the 
Xower  House. 

A  motion  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  June 
by  Colonel  Fatten,  formally  censuring  the  admi- 
nistration as  having  deceived  the  nation  and  be- 
trayed its  interests,  by  holding  out  the  expectation 
of  peace,  when  they  knew  that  France  was  pur- 
suing a  systematic  course  of  aggression.  It  was  on 
.this  occasi<m  that  Mr  Pitt  first  declared  his  dis- 
trust of  MinisterB  ;  but  as  he  was  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed with  so  great  severity  as  the  motion  implied, 
he  moved  an  adjournment.  A  negotiation  had 
been  entered  into  in  the  month  of  April  to  bring 
him  into  office,  which  however,  had  proved  un- 
snccessfiil ;  and  from  that  time  his  hostility  to  the 
Addington  administration  was  occasionally  dis- 
played. 

Mr  Canning  instead  of  agreeing  with  his  patron 
Mr  Pitt,  as  had  hitherto  been  his  uniform  prac- 
tice, voted  in  favour  of  the  motion  for  censuring 
Ministers.  Thb  step  was  in  perfect  consistency 
tr/tA  that  virulent  hata^d  wlach  had  \sA  Kua  to 
poor  forth  inceeauit  tprrent^  ^  ridAc«]\A  vxtV  W 
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I  rective,  both  upon  the  men  aiul  tlwtr  measures. 
The  keenness  of  hia  oppoaitiou  inight  perhaps  be 
also  increased  by  the  failure  of  the  attempt  w)iiL'h 
had  been  made  a  hw  montha  before  by  Mr  Pitt, 
lo  procure  him  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  next  Session  of  Parliament,  which  opened 
on  the  2Sd  November,  was  chHrarterized  by  » 
growing  opposition  to  Miiiioters.  A  motion  waa 
made  by  Mr  Pitt  on  the  ISth  March  1804,  t» 
raske  an  inquiry  into  the  admiDiatration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Navy ;  and  although  he  made  some 
barsh  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Lord  St  Vincent, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Admiraliy,  he  watt  anp- 
ported  by  the  Opposition,  and  bis  motion  was  ne- 
gatired  hy  a  majority  of  only  71.  This  was  the 
drat  blow  which  was  struck  at  the  etabttity  of  the 
Ministry,  and  from  that  hour  its  dissolation  ap- 
peared evidpntly  to  bo  at  hand.  On  t!ie  '2'id  April, 
Mr  Fox  brought  forward  amotion  in  reference  to  th« 
national  defence  ;  and  having  been  ably  supporud 
by  Mr  Pitt,  the  Ministers  were  unable  to  call  forth  a 
greater  majority  than  fifty-two.  Two  days  after, 
a  motion  made  by  Mr  Secretary  Yorke  was  pass- 
ed by  a  majority  of  only  thirty-seven.  Mr  Ad- 
dington,  finding  that  his  influence  both  in  and  out 
of  the  House  was  rapidly  declining,  determined 
to  retire  from  office  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  12th 
of  May,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  the  Mi- 
nistry was  dissolved. 

The  expectation  at  this  time  generally  prevailed  in 
thecountry,that  theheads  of  the  three  great  political 
parties,  Mr  Pitt,  Mr  Fox,  and  Lord  GrenviUe,  would 
beunited  in  the  new  Cabinet.  Batthoughita^^ieaieA 
to  be  the  wish  of  Mr  Pitt,  when  vested  w\\.\>  tWo^- 
£ce  of  Premier,  toact  upon  this  prinop\e,\ve  ^Q^m'S 
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EDgliah  ambasiador  haying  demanded  bis  paas* 
ports,  quitted  Paris  in  the  middle  of  May. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  amhassador 
in  London,  the  entire  state  of  af&irs  in  regard  to 
France,  and  the  conduct  of  Ministers  during  the 
negotiations,  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Fto- 
liament.  The  war  was  ably  supported  by  Mr 
Pitt,  and  opposed  with  equal  ability  by  Mr  Fox ; 
but  so  great  an  alteration  had  the  opinions  of  the 
country  undei^one  in  relation  to  the  war,  that  the 
motion  made  to  express  approbation  of  the  con- 
duct of  Ministers,  found  a  minority  of  only  ten 
■members  in  the  Uppery  and  sixty-seven  in  the 
Xower  House. 

A  motion  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  June 
by  Col<Hiel  Fatten,  formally  censuring  the  admi- 
nistration as  having  deceived  the  nation  and  be- 
trayed its  interests,  by  holding  out  the  expectation 
of  peace,  when  they  knew  that  France  was  pur- 
suing a  systematic  course  of  aggression.  It  was  on 
:this  occasion  that  Mr  Pitt  first  declared  liis  dis- 
trust of  Ministers  ;  but  as  he  was  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed with  so  great  severity  as  the  motion  implied, 
he  moved  an  adjournment.  A  negotiation  liad 
been  entered  into  in  the  month  of  April  to  bring 
him  into  office,  which  however,  had  proved  un- 
successful ;  and  from  that  time  his  hostility  to  the 
Addington  administration  was  occasionally  dis- 
played. 

Mr  Canning  instead  of  agreeing  with  his  patron 
Mr  Pitt,  as  had  hitherto  been  his  uniform  prac- 
tice, voted  in  favour  of  the  motion  for  censm'ing 
Ministers.  This  step  was  in  perfect  consistency 
mth  that  viralent  Aatred  which  bad  V«d  \\\m  ia 
/^ar  forth  lacesaant  torrents  of  T\d\cu\»  «xxd  '\a« 
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(    fective,  both  upon  the  men  and  their  measares. 

The  keenness  of  hit  opposition  might  perhaps  be 

aiso  increased  by  the  failure  of  the  attempt  which 

had  been  made  a  few  months  before  by  Mr  Pitt, 

to  proctire  him  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  next  Session  of  Parliament,  which  opene<l 
on  the  22d  November,  was  characterized  by  a 
growing  opposition  to  Ministers.  A  motion  was 
made  by  Mr  Pitt  on  the  Idth  March  1804,  to 
make  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the 
ajRiurs  of  the  Navy ;  and  although  he  made  some 
harsh  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Lord  St  Vincent, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Opposition,  and  his  motion  was  ne- 
gatived by  a  majority  of  only  71.  This  was  the 
first  blow  which  was  struck  at  the  stability  of  the 
Ministry,  and  from  that  hour  its  dissolution  ap- 
peared e^dently  to  be  at  hand.  On  the  23d  April, 
Mr  Fox  brought  forward  a  motion  in  reference  to  the 
national  defence  ;  and  having  been  ably  supported 
by  Mr  Pitt,  the  Ministers  were  unable  to  call  forth  a 
greater  majority  than  fifty- two.  Two  days  after, 
a  motion  made  by  Mr  Secretary  Yorke  was  pass- 
ed by  a  majority  of  only  thirty-seven.  Mr  Ad- 
dington,  finding  that  his  influence  both  in  and  out 
of  the  House  was  rapidly  declining,  determined 
to  retire  from  office  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  12th 
of  May,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  the  Mi- 
nistry was  dissolved. 

The  expectation  at  this  time  generally  prevailed  in 
the  country,  that  the  heads  of  the  three  great  political 
parties,  Mr  Pitt,  Mr  Fox,  and  Lord  Grenville,  would 
be  united  in  the  new  Cabinet,  But  though  it  appc^ce^V 
u?  be  the  wish  of  Mr  Pitt,  when  vested  with  t\\e  ol- 
£ce  of  Premier,  to  act  upon  this  principle,  Yifi  fexxti^ 
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it  impracticable.  His  Majesty  was  extremely  avena 
to  tlie  admiHsion  of  Mr  Fox  into  the  Caliinet ;  and 
Lord  Grenville  declined  the  proposals  of  Mr  Pitt, 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  never  take  part  in  an 
administration  which  was  formed  on  a  principle  of 
exclusion.  In  the  new  arrangementy  Mr  Canning 
having  consented  to  take  office,  was  appointed 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  The  administration,  when 
completed,  was  not  altogedier  in  accordance  with 
his  wishes ;  but  he  publicly  declared,  that  though 
disappointed,  *^  he  should  not  relinquish  any  part 
he  was  called  on  to  act,  because  it  might  chance 
to  be  an  arduous  one. " 

The  first  object  to  which  the  new  Ministers 
directed  their  attention,  was  the  condign  of  the 
military  establishments.  A  bill  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr  Pitt  on  the  5th  of  June  for  raising 
and  supporting  an  additional  military  force.  This 
measure  was  evidently  called  for  by  the  menacing 
attitude  of  Buonaparte,  who  had  just  reached  the 
summit  of  his  ambition,  having  been  proclaimed 
Emperor  by  the  French.  This  bill,  though  ac- 
knowledged as  necessary  by  Mr  Windham  and  Mr 
Fox,  was  keenly  opposexl  by  the  late  Ministers, 
and  defended  by  Mr  Cannmg  with  his  usual  abi- 
lity and  eloquence.  In  the  remarks  which  Mr 
Pitt  made  on  this  occasion,  he  adverted  with  con- 
siderable warmth  to  the  combination  which  had 
been  formed  against  him,  before  he  had  carried 
into  effect  any  one  measure,  either  good  or  bad. 
The  Grenville  party  had  connected  itself  with  Mr 
Fox  and  his  friends,  before  the  new  Cabinet  was 
formed  ;  and,  supported  as  they  occasionally  were 
h^  Mr  Add'mgton  and  his  adherents)  tXvey  cAsn^v- 


nlhlliyiBi  irtiMii  iatiw  SmAm  of  1805^,  dM* 

fMi^Vimmm  ilJi1|:<h«  <m  Lard  W  the 
'liwwhy    Ht  nblihnii<  ifcM  dMBgedL  with 

IbMMnriof  tfeMvry^  irfMi  keliidifplM  to 
UloimiMk  Mreiabut  enrHd.UMdf  wilh 
ilg— f  i»  definm'of  Dk  Mmd  iad  pwdtepw 

■'LnUMBMCi    ttmil  WB   pOWfRIU  OpfMlNB 

ke-WMCiDM  ^qNNi  to  hmwilfi^  nd  an- 
bjr  tin  odiBBi  nliiGh  iMMnuilF  attAch* 
At^liimiiktmAmtmaiBf  he  stood  BoaAdlv^fMP- 
«odr  «iid»  m  Mfled  eoimclidB  of  Lmdlifdi- 
tAoVipMeaM^  io  ^ndkotiMof  bk  fDmor  cood^ 
JMh  JUhr  hiiviiv  firt^  in^ailiai  to 

lopeMted  tmAa  on  tbe  dnnietOT  of  Ua  Lotdaliip» 
witkont  toy  opportunity  baTing  been  giren  of  ex- 
calpothig  Innorify  Mr  Caoiiiog  iroted>  at  a  hurt  re- 
•onoe^  im  fc?o«r  of  tbe  impeachmeot,  which  was 
noTod  by  Mr  Whitbread  on  the  11th  of  Jane. 
Hia  Lokdahipy  it  ia  well  known,  was  accordingly 
tried  in  Weataninster  Hall  in  the  following  year, 
and  ac^tted,  by  a  large  majority,  on  all  tbe 
diaigea*  ^ 

Tbe  death  of  Mr  Pitt  wbicb  happened  on  the 
SSdof  Jaanary  1806,  excited  the  deep  regret  of  all 
partiea  in  the  country.  In  a  few  days  after  his 
deoeaae^  amotion  was  made  for  the  payment  of 
hk  debts.  This  proposal  called  forth  a  warm 
euloginm  fnm  bis  enlif^btened  and  generona  oi^- 
ponent  Mr  Fox,  in  Ab  caone  of  which,  VfbvVe  W 
expnmed  bkadmintiaa  of  tbe  diainteTefite&u^^ 

c 
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And  other  eminent  qualities  of  the  lat9)Pt«mier, ' 
took  a  candid  review  of  his  political  somces,  ex- 
l)res8ing,  of  course,  his  disagreement  with  him  on 
several  important  points.     Thronghout  the  whole 
of  his  speech,  Mr  Fox  showed  ihe  utmost  respect ' 
to  die  memory  of  his  late  rival ;  though,  for  the  sake 
of  political  coniBtency,  and  in  answer  to  the  re- 
marks which  had  already  been  made  by  several' 
members,  he  found  it  necessary  to  animadvert  on' 
his  public  acts.     Mr  Canning,  however,  with  an 
intemperance  which  certainly  was  not  expected -oa^ 
such  an  occasion,  addressed  the  House  in  reply  tor 
Mr  Fox,  demanding  the  payment  of  Mr  Pitt's* 
debts  solely  on  the  ground  of  his  pubHc  services.* 
"  I  protest^  "  said  he,  ^*  against  the  mode  in  which 
the  honourable  gentlemen  give  their  support  to 
the  motion.     I  wish  to  restore  to  them  the  bene-, 
fit  of  that  consistency  which  they  labour  so  much 
to  reconcile  with  the  support  they  give*     I  give 
credit  to  him  who  refuses  his  consent  becwise  he 
does  not  see  merit ;  but  I  cannot  see  the  grouiid 
on  which  those  opposite  follow  a  distinct  course. 
If  the  sum  is  to'  be  given  as  an  eleemosynary  gran^ 
without  any  distinctions  of  merit  or  demerit,  I  dis* 
dain  it.      Those  who  do  not  vote  for  it  on  the 
ground  of  Mr  Pitt's  merits,  had  better  oppose  it 
openly.     It  is  only  as  a  tribute  to  great  merits 
that  I  will  receive  it ;  and  if  any  one  supports  it 
on  any  other  ground  than  as  a  testimony  and  a 
reward  for  those  merits,  I  wish  him  to  withdraw 
his  support,  and  preserve  his  consistency  by  op- 
posing it. ''     The  rashness  of  this  conduct  may, 
perhaps,  be  excused,  on  the  groimd,  that  regard 
io  the  political  faxae  oi  his  late  friei\d  «ki\!i  '^^nstxon, 
hurried  Mr  CaDniiig  beyond  the  boxxw^  o^  Y^- 


^  By  the  dtnlli  of  die  Premier,  tlie  Minintry  wm, 
ntf  cOQise,  (litisulveil,  and  thu  power  fnll  intu  tlie 
.  wsnda  of  titoii'  o]j{)uuents.  ^  was  genvrall;.  ('x- 
jiyeiMed,  lliM  Mc  Fox  o'oiiid  haie  been  nufd  >" 
^AI^  bead  of  ;lie  A4ii>iowtratipT) ;  but  be  pn-ferreil 
';tl>e.Foreig|i  Socretuyship,  that  he  might  eflect,  if 
«ybH«(ble.-hiti  faviiuriu  object, — b  peace  with  France. 
^Lorii  Grenrilte,  thec^fare,  wiis  appointed  Firat 
'  ajjurcl  of  die  Treviury-,  and  empowered  to  con- 
struct a  avw  Cabinet.  Mr  Canniug,  of  counse, 
,  vetired  frgin  oDice,  bdiI  his  place  was  occupied  by 
ihis  early  friend  Jlr  Slieridan. 

Tliis  Ailmiiiistrntioii,  to  which  the  name  of 
-*'  Ail  iho  Tti^U  "  waa  girent  in  truth  by  their 
■Jnitifda,  uujin  deriaios  by  their  CDemies,  waa  atil) 
iWore  luttttf-ly  pppqaed  by  Mr  Caaiung  than  even 
,Mia  A4dtBgUMi  Diiuiiitry.  Both  in  iaa  Pailia- 
neiiiary  apeechea,  and  ia  ttaaa-  wtirea  pnbliahed 
Jtt  tbu  tiiqei  %  coaneii^ss  of  Mrcum  sad  invectiTC 
prevaiJed,  which  atrilungly  diaplayed  hia  deep-root- 
m1  bo^Uty  ta  the  oppananta  of  Mi  Pitt'a  public 


te  th«  Gonatrnctjcm  of  the  new  Adminitfr^tiont 
Lord  ^leDhonragh  bad  beaa.nominAted  to  the 
office  of  Lord  Chief-JDatjce,  with  p,  neat  in.  ihe 
Cabinet.  It  wu  eeguded  aa  quit«  nncoafthution- 
■1  and.  pxcept  in  tbe  c$s«  of  Lord  IVIans&eM,  an- 
pttcviieau^  that  »  Ciusf-Jwt)ce2.Bhoa\d  at.  vW 
«cw  ^ww  £«  a  CnliiBft  miniattr.     Th»  aabjeftV 
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of  oftnrae,  oaine  under  the  notice  of  Parliament, 
and  Mr  Canning  opposed  the  nomination,  in  a 
speech  full  of  enlai^gjed  views  and  liberal  senti- 
mento,  in  the  conrse  of  which,  he  displayed  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  British  constitution.  It  was  certainly  by  no 
means  creditable  to  Mr  Fox  that  he  lent  his  aid  to 
the  support  of  such  a  measure* 

As  the  power  of  France  was  every  day  become 
ing  more  alarming,  the  Ministry  early  directed 
their  attention  to  an  improved  organization  of  the 
military  system  of  the  country.  With  this  view, 
in  the  end  of  April,  a  motion  was  made  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Additional  Force  Bill,  which  had 
been  framed  by  Mr  Pitt.  Mr  Windham,  who  was 
then  Secretary  for  the  War  Department,  took  the 
opportunity,  at  the  same  time,  of  bringing  forward 
his  plan  for  improving  the  regular  army,  by  the 
substitution  of  a  limited  for  an  unlimited  term  of 
service,  and  by  granting  a  small  increase  of  pay  at 
the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  term.  Mr  Can- 
ning spoke  on  this  occasion  with  his  usual  ability 
against  the  motion,  and  proposed  an  amendment, 
which,  however,  was  negatived.  At  the  close  of 
the  discussion,  Mr  Fox  made  a  few  animadver- 
sions on  the  dexterity  with  which  Mr  Canning  had 
evaded  the  consideration  of  the  question  then  be- 
fore the  House,  to  which  Mr  Canning  replied  with 
a  severity  and  vigour  which  displayed  a  determin- 
ed opposition  to  the  measures  of  Ministers. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  following  month,  on 

the  principle  of  limited  service  being  introduced 

into  the  Mutiny  Bill,  Mr  Canning  again  attacked 

the  measures  of  Mr  Windham  as  nO^cukraa  and 

^Isiouary.     la  his  eyes,  ip  short,  till©  ouiky  i^twi^^ 


aM»  mi'pmf^k  rnnigmmm  in  Hgttd  to  the 
amjr,  ipm^^Mm' wlHeh  hud  Ami  fiwiMrijr  ihIrh 
dmAkrMfrJ^  JntthmeHibeMledfliiU 
dNgt,  i^  A»fk»«f  Muted  mmn»  bem  tdidfor 
««»B  ^iMk<ft^^««Ndd  4mm.  fiodMed  •  dncUM  in- 

Smrw^tt^mo  ifffc  liM^t  linrmM  the 
Mr  GrtVMif  immb  <  vMn*  «mck  «i  |lw  Adni- 

iwiyigiiiijt  *>  tm^  «wiifa»  aM»  IM0  aim»- 

r^.filnlhB  llf|ii*lii»i><if  Mr  Bib.    It 

1^H!MiMaMl^lrfriBi»l»]Nd  UthM*  tfahfad  itt 

.<IM».  ■i<iiM%  w^  hgwTfahd  ite 
'  wnn'^  by  Ai*^  iiNdhMial  4ypaMlti»  n 
ifae  «iMi|iih*irf  the  e$mbid  immaQily.  ftit  it  k 
pQUiiiil*t»  be  oblig^  t9  flMe^  dMit»  imtwid  of  a 
•poach  Oft  ft  i«b§«ci,  whieh  wirald  not  long-  before 
hiinB  rvoosed  10(0  iustioa  the  whole  eeei^  of  bis 
•oiiiy  he  eontentefi  bimeelfMrnth  a  few  brief  re- 
■iark%  coklly.expi'eenFe  of  hiBa|i|»iobatioa  of  the 
■uaenre.  >  **- 1  think  it:  imponible-  for  die  inge- 
nnity  d  oMii  to  devise  a  fbna  of  words,  contri-' 
bating  to^  die  Tepeel  of  the  :81aT«c  Tvsde^  that  I 
would  not  concur  in.  I  lament>'  boweyer,  that 
the  Honse  has  not  the  subject  fully  before  tbem ; 
and  I  cannot  nfratn  fron  Uaming"  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  for  not  briaging  it  more  tangibly  and 
eAdeotly  forward,  dui^  theiyacant  interval  that 
preaaated  itself  beftweea  the  recess  and  the  Uma 
that  the  Right  Hmfounble  Secretary  (Mi^V^ti^* 
hmmj  luv^4  forward  km  mititary  plan*  '*  It  Nvaa 
•'-  -J  ■  '■        ■  c  8',-  .V. 
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on  this  occasion  Uiat  Mr  Fox  uttered  those  ever- 
memorable  words,  which  reflect  the  highest  honour 
on  that  great  statesman.  ^*  So  fully  am  I  impress- 
ed with  the  vast  importance  and  necessity  of  at- 
taining what  will  be  the  object  of  my  motion  this 
day,  that  if,  during  the  almost  forty  years  that  I 
hare  now  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  Farliamenty 
I  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  accomplish  that,  and 
that  only,  I  should  think  I  had  done  enough,  and 
should  retire  from  public  life  with  comfort,  and 
conscious  satisfaction  that  I  had  done  my  duty. " 

During  the  remainder  of  the  Session  Mr  Can- 
ning attacked  Ministers  with  unabated  vigour. 
The  chief  subject  of  importance  which  came  under 
discnsnon  was  the  **  American  Intercourse  Bill,** 
which  was  ably  supported  by  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral. In  its  principal  objects  the  measure  was  un- 
exceptionable, as  audiorizing  the  Governors  of 
Colonies  to  do  what  they  had  already  frequently 
done,  wi^out  asking  for  indemnity;  but  mode- 
rate as  it  might  i^ipear,  the  Bill  met  with  violent 
opposition,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  and 
had  a  considerable  tendency  in  rendering  the 
Ministry  unpopular.  Mr  Canning  was  its  most 
violent  opponent ;  and  his  speech  on  that  occasion 
is  one  of  the  best  wfaidi  he  ever  delivered  in  Par- 
liament. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  Mr  Fox,  desirous 
of  restoring  peace,  embraced  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  entering  into  a  negotiation  with  France. 
For  this  purpose  Lords  Yarmouth  and  Lauder- 
dale were  sent  to  Paris.  While  these  negociations 
were  in  progress,  Mr  Fox  was  seized  with  an 
alarming  HJnesa,  which,  in  a  few  mon:^,  \ftTiav- 
liau^d  his  life.     The  lorn  which  the  couxiVx^  «<a& 
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t^sed  by  his  death,  was  deeply  feh.     Mr  Fox 
WW,  perliaps,  the  most  enlightened,  nprigfat  and 
eensistent  statesman  which  Britain  ever  saw.   By 
the  gigantic  strength  of  his  intellect,  the  geneio- 
aity  of  lus  heart,  the  integrity  of  his  public  chamo 
ter,  hia  patriotbm  and  love  of  liberty,  he  stood 
uarivaUed    among  all  his   contemporaries.     For 
nearly  forty  years  he  had  held  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  long  period  scarcely 
a  nngle  instance  of  political  inconsistency  can  he 
laid  to  his  charge.     From  the  beginning  to  the 
termination  of  his  course,  he  continued  the  manly 
defender  of  the   liberty  of  the  people,  and   the 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution.     As  a  man, 
his  gentleness  of  disposition  and  artless  simplicity 
of  manner,  endeared  him  to  all   his  friends  and 
acquaintances ;  as  an  orator,  his  eloquence  was  re- 
sistless and  overwhelming ;  and  as  a  statesman, 
his  penetrating  judgment,  his  liberality  of  senti- 
ment, and  uncompromising  dignity  of  character, 
called  forth  the  respect  and  admiration,  even  of 
his  keenest  political  opponents.     It  is  impossible 
to  delineate  the  character  of  Fox  better  than  has 
already  been  done  by  one  who  knew  him  well, 
Sir  James  Mackintosli.     ''He  will  most  certainly 
command  the  unanimous  reverence  of  future  ge- 
nerations,  by  his   pure   sentiments   towards  the 
commonwealth,  by  his  zeal  for  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious rights  of  dl  men,  by  his  liberal  principles 
favourable  to  mild  government,  to  the  unfettered 
exercise  of  the  human  faculties,  and  the  progres- 
sive civilization  of  mankind ;  by  his  ardent  Iovq 
for  a  country  of  which  the  well-being  and  ^*e^\.- 
jiifss  were  indeed  Inseparable  from  liis  own  \»\oy'^  *, 
juid  by  hia  profound  iieverciice  for  t\iat  ixw,  cv>\^ 
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ttitution  which  h^  waa  universally  admitted  to  lui* 
dentand  better  than  any  other  person  of  hia  agpe^ 
both  in  an  exactly  legal,  and  in  a  comprehensively 
philosophical  sense. "  Such  is  an  outline,  fisuthfiii 
and  just,  of  the  character  of  Fox,  drawn  by  a  man 
who  is  himself  justly  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  learned,  able,  enlightened,  and  upright  public 
men  of  the  present  day. 

lu  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr  Fox,  Lord 
Howick  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Foreign  Se^ 
cretary,  Lord  Sidmouth  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Council,  and  Lord  Holland,  the  only  new  member 
admitted  into  the  Administration,  to  the  office  of 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  Ministry  had  dissolved  Parlia* 
ment  in  the  summer,  that  they  might  secure  a  pre- 
ponderating number  of  members  attached  decid* 
edly  to  their  interests.  Writs  for  tlie  new  elec- 
tion wei*e  issued  in  October,  when  the  public  mind 
was  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitation  by  the 
recal  of  the  British  Ambassador  from  the  Ficndi 
capital. 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  15th  of  Decern- 
ber,  and  was  opened  by  commission.  When  the 
Address  was  moved  and  seconded,  Mr  Canning 
rose,  and  proceeded  at  some  length  to  attack  the 
present,  and  eulogize  the  late  ministry.  In  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech,  instead  of  moving  an  a* 
roendment  on  the  address,  he  produced  a  new 
address,  which  be  submitted  to  the  House,  with- 
out however  pressing  it  to  a  division. 

In  the  beginning  of  January  1807,  the  late  ne^ 

gotiations  with  France  were  laid  before  the  House, 

and  an  address  moved  upon  them  by  Lord  Ho- 

nn'i^.    In  the  commencement  of  hia  speech  he 

^M</eamQBt  affectiog and  beautiful  euiofj»ua«a 


taken  die  liberty  to  mtke,  in  painting  o« 
wfl  of  Ministere  in  dwelling  npon  whu  {if 
at  all)  are  represented  m  merelj  alipa  m 
;lanition,  persoiu  who  have  taken  durt  part 
sen  guilty  of  petty  cavilling,  and  hare  ex- 
;tie  wetSatees  o(  their  own  caiue.  Canse  ? 
wise  ?  I  have  no  cause  in  thia  bnuneMi 
!  cause  of  Diy  country.  I  know  net  how  I 
tnr  serve  that,  than  by  inquiring  into  the 
which  it  has  been  managed  by  thoae  who 
d  the  conduct  of  it ;  and  if  it  has  in  any 
en  miscondacted,  it  is  better  that  we  shoiild 
X  the  fiuilt  onrselves,  tlian  leave  it  to  Um 
on  and  comments  of  Uie  enemy.  Bat  it 
indeed  be  a  miaraanagement  beyond  any 
bat  I  Lave  dreamt  of  impoting  to  Ministen, 
n]d  so  far  change  the  respective  positions 
nd  oar  enemy  as  to  pot  bim  wholly  in  the 
nd  ua  in  the  wrong.  Pity  it  is,  if,  in  any 
tticniar,  appeamnces  have  been  sufiered  to 
inat  na.     It  ie  for  that  reason  that  the  »lipt 
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grand  scheine  for  its  acomplishmenty  ^  the  £d«-  * 
Gation  Bill, "  they  were  defeated  by  the  influence 
of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  now  Lord  Lirerpool.     Of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  ^'  Limited  Term  of 
Sendee  Bill, "  on  the  organization  of  the  army,  it 
is  impossible  to  speak,  as  ^e  plan  never  under- 
went a  fair  trial.     One  great  question  was  with 
them  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  Britain,  but 
especially  of  Ireland ;  and  in  their  anxiety  to  ac- 
complish that  grand  object,  they  were  compelled 
to  retire  from  office.     The  Catholic  Question  they 
considered  as  a  matter  of  right,  as  well  as  of  ne- 
cessity ;  and  no  desire  for  office  prevented  then 
firom  persisting  in  their  attempts  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject under  the  serious  considerati«m  of  Parliament- 
and  the  country.     Their  schemes,  it  is  true,  were 
frustrated  by  the  will  of  the  Sovereign ;  but  their 
glorious  struggles  in  behalf  of  the  libei*ty  of  the 
subject,  even  when  opposed  to  the  will  of  the 
King  and  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  reflect  the 
highest  honour  on  that  enlightened  Cabinet. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  the  new  adminis- 
tration was  formed,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, who,  it  is  remarkable,  never  appeared  in  Par- 
liament as  a  minister.  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
appointed  to  the  Colonial,  Lord  Hawkesbury  to 
the  Home,  and  Mr  Canning  to  the  Foreign  De- 
partments. Mr  Percival  was  made  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  Lord  Eldon  resumed  the  Seals. 
On  this  occasion  Mr  Sheridan*s  son,,  who  had  been 
Muster-Master-Geaeral  for  Ireland  under  the  late 
Administration,  was  compelled  to  resign;  but  by  the 
influence  of  Mr  Canning,  he  was  restored  to  his  of- 
fice. Parliament  met  by  adjournment  on  the  8th 
^f  April,  and  the  first  subject  wUcYi  occw^\«d  \^cav 


Bniid, ^  Hut h  inNrntMyto  Ae frit  dKtM  of 
im  coaiJkrtM  iaw^tt  ai  the  Ciown,  to  lertiim 
lliimnnlftiljyi^yMgib  expnaed  orimpliedyliPCNii 
^ffl^  |o  di0  KiBff  lajr  «d?iee  whick  die  ooune 
4E,«MMMtHD8tW8k  raqmie."  Lt  Us  qieecli» 
tM  VMPMT  ivp»  s  Moljr  Tiadicirtioa  of  Ae  Gfen* 
file  AdtfriMitetiMb  wkOe  1«  avmdy  attacked 
iWr  umipimn.  A  It^m  rKirpwen  enned,  in 
Ifce  uwmn  ef  iilA(i^  It  vw  dmued  fay  none  of  th^ 
llvijhivt^iat  Mbdi.apkidfD  had  himL  jAnia,  aa 
ihKiln  irtfah  Ae  BM»don  waa  fbanded.  MrCaa- 
alilgjwii^wj^thangli  pt»  hte  hwny  inty  aa  ahle  and 
alaqoMft  da(|pjoe  of  hinadf  and  Ua  tellMgiiea. 
Ua.4|rik  waa-iiy«o  maaM  eaay ;  for  oalrfaA  mted 
afcaMHtataUf  iMdaljri^  o[ipouiiga^art7«.wli]cIi| 
basMaa  incMim  smd  of  tM  moat  eauoeiit  talentat 
mlfiad  aanong  ito  anpporten  all  tbe  wealthiett  and 
OHMt  infaential  fiBuniHea  in  the  country.  The 
irealcpeaa  of  die  MiniBterial  party  was  dearly  dis- 
played in  the  firat  trial  of  their  strength,  the  mo- 
tion  cf  Mr  Brand  having  been  negatived  by  a 
majorily  of  <»ily  thirty-two.  Ministen,  conscious 
of  their  insecnrityy  determined  to  resort  to  the  ex- 
pedUeBt  of  dissolving  Parliament,  that  they  might 
axert  tbe  Government  inftuence  in  the  new  elec- 
tiooa.  The  lUasolutioii  of  Parliament  accordingly 
toci:  place  on  the  S7th  April. 

.  The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  22i  of  June, 
and  the  addivssy  in  answer  to  the  speech,  was  car- 
ried in  both  Houses  by  large  majorities.  In  the 
Honae  of  Commons,  however,  an  angry  discussion 
took  place,  chieflv  m  regard  to  tbe  late  d\«ftoV\- 
tion.     T|io  remaiiv  cfMr  Wyndham  were  muc^^ 
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and  vigorous.  He  dwelt  on  the  meanness  of  ttie 
Ministry  in  attempting  to  make  the  tide  of  popu- 
larity run  in  their  favour,  by  raising  during  the 
elections  the  despicable  cry  of  "  No  Popery.  '* 
Mr  Canning,  in  his  reply,  exhibited  that  ingenuity 
and  adroitness,  which,  daring  the  existence  of  the 
Portland  Ministry,  uniformly  characterized  his 
speeches  in  their  defence.  His  remarks  in  the 
discussion  which  took  place,  in  regard  to  the  Fi« 
nance  Committee  on  the  1 0th  of  June,  were  pe- 
culiarly caustic  and  insolent.  This  called  fo^ 
from  Mr  Curwen  an  allusion  to  his  pension,  whidi 
he  frankly  avowed  as  having  received  from  Mr 
Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville,  when  he  resigned  the  of- 
fice of  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afihirs ;  ai 
the  same  time  stating,  that  he  had  reserved  one 
half  for  his  own  use,  and  settled  the  other  half  <m 
two  near  and  dear  relations,  who  were  dependent 
on  him  for  suppOTt.  Nothing  of  importance  oc- 
cuiTed  during  the  remainder  of  that  Session,  which 
terminated  on  the  14th  of  August. 

Tlie  relative  position  of  the  Continental  States, 
in  regard  to  Britain,  was  at  this  period  by  no 
means  favourable.  With  the  exception  of  Den- 
mark, which  professed  a  neutrality,  England  was 
connected  in  alliance  with  Sweden  alone  of  all  the 
European  governments.  The  Russian  Emperor, 
by  the  secret  treaty  of  Tilsit,  had  joined  France ; 
and  by  stipulations  of  the  same  treaty,  it  was  in- 
tended to  capture  the  Danish  and  Portuguese 
fleets.  To  prevent  this  measure  from  being  car- 
ried into  effect,  Mr  Jackson  was  instructed,  by  the 
British  Government,  to  demand  from  the  Prince 
JRoyal  of  DeDmark  an  explanation  of  the  inten- 
^yoj2s  of  that  Court  J  and  he  was  also  empoviei^^SLXQ 
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mWTMgo,  that  theM  intentiami,  if  not 
mid  be  esnenled,  by  the  dtUvery  of  the 
leei  into  the  poHOimm  of  the  Britiih  Ad« 
■der  the  moft  toleiiiii  etipiiktion  that  il 
rieitofed  at  the  eonchirioii  of  the  war  be- 
Mat  Britain  and  Fnmce.    Shoold  tUa  d»- 

leAnedy  the  British  GoTenunent  vaa  de« 
t  to  enlbree  it  by  the  fleet  Bwembleil  in 
4.  The  reanlt  of  this  negociai&Miy  vaa  i^ 
n  die  part  of  the  Danish  Gofemment  tdi 
^edgpe ;  in  consequence  of  wfaidi»  the  citjf . 
MBgen  was  subjected  to  s  bombaniinenV 
Damsh  fleet  was  seised^ 
|Hd  to  Portogal,  however^  Bnaniparte 
ih  mneh  more  decisicnu    He  detained  ita 

in  the  ports  of  France,  and  demanded 
Mrald  shut  its  ports  against  Britain*  The 
amily  of  that  country,  intimidated  by  the 
d  authority  which  Buonaparte  had  b^^ 
ise  over  them,  left  Portugal  in  November 
iL 

econd  Session  of  Parliament  met  on  the 
nary  1808,  and  was  opened  by  a  speech 
omon  length  on  the  bombardment  of  Co- 
il, and  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet ;  on 
ions  of  Britain  with  Russia,  Austria,  and 
,  the  departure  of  the  Royal  FamUy  of 
I  for  Brazil,  and  the  Orders  of  Council  in 

0  the  vessels  of  neutral  States.  In  the  de- 
the  address,  the  policy  of  Mimsters  chiefly 

1  to  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  was  at-^ 
arith  virulence  by  some  of  the  opposition. 
8,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  disgraice^ 
foroked  attack  on  a  neutral  power.    Iti  ^ 
Bfter  tbereceaa,  ibe  aame  su\>jec\.  ^ei^ 
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again  bitnight  forward  in  a  notkm  hf  Mr  Ponaon- ' 
by,  for  the  produetion  of  all  the  papers  respecting 
the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty,  the  destruction  df 
the  Danish  fleet,  kc.     Mr  Canning,  on  this  occa« 
sion,  was  the  champion  of  Ministers,  and  the  abi« 

'  lity  and  eloquence  of  his  vindication  excited  the 
admiration  of  both  sides  of  the  House.  He  was 
accused,  however,  with  some  justice,  of  having 
made  garbled  extracts  from  papers  in  his  posses- 
sion, which  tended  to  give  a  ftdse  colouring  to  tbe 
question  before  the  House;  and  his  defence  of 
himself,  instead  of  proving  satisfactory,  <mly  led  to 
a  more  violent  attack  upon  his  honour  by  Mr- 
Whitbread,  in  which  he  threatened  to  mow%  lor  a 
vote  of  censure  on  the  Foreign  Secretary,  <<  tot 
never,"  he  remarked,  **  was  censure  so  abondaai^ 
merited. " 

A  discussion  soon  after  took  place  on  the  Or^ 
ders  in  Council,  which  had  appeared  in  the  end  of 
the  previous  year.  The  orders  expressed  the  de^ 
termination  of  Government  to  regard  France  and 
iM  its  dependencies  as  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
to  seize  all  vessels  which  attempted  to  trade  from 
any  neutral  port  to  those  countries,  or  from  them 
to  any  neutral  port.  They  also  directed,  that  all 
neutral  vessels  intended  for  a  French  w  hostile 
port,  should  touch  first  at  Great  Britain,  from 
which,  after  paying  certain  duties,  they  would 
in  some  cases  be  allowed  to  proceed;  and  in  all 
cases,  they  were  enjoined  to  come  to  Grreat  Britain, 
when  clearing  out  with  a  cargo  from  any  port  of 
the  enemy.  In  the  discussion  which  ensued  on 
these  orders,  Mr  Canning  spoke  at  great  length, 

sad  contended  keenly  in  favour  of  a  c\axiBe  for  the 
^^cluaion  of  Jesuit's  bark  ftx)m  France,  w\i\c\i'w^ 


ct,  to  wbicb  Mr  Cvuing  waa  ander  the  pain> 
iKMaUjr  of  replying.  Alwayt  nDwilling  4li- 
f  tonppoae  hia  early  friend,  the  Foreifpi  Se- 
rf tremted  him  in  his  speech  on  thU  ocfuioa 

tha  ntmost  respect,  and  indead  tlw  whole 
of  his  remarks  is  endently  more  modersts 
sabdoed  than  bafore.  In  bis  anxiety  to  ex- 
ile himself  from  the  iropatation*  which  had 

oM  tipon  hia  character,  Mr  CaimiDg  waa 
ed  to  ratdnre  the  morUfication  of  propoeiif 
mt  night,  the  same  motion  which  be  had  so 

nd  so  ofaetinateljr  raaiated.  This  coodnct 
d  ibrth  the  serere  reptebenuofi  of  aereral  Op- 
ion  Members,  bnt  particnlarly  of  Mr  Tiemejr. 


gard  to  papers,  was  brought  ander  ^e  noticfl 
M  Honae  bjr  Mr  Adam.     In  the  roeech  whh 
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prindplei  contained  an  eiident  ceotnre  on  the  con* 
duct  of  Mr  Canning;  and  he  therefore  found 
himaelf  called  upon,  to  address  the  House  in  his 
defence.  He  chiefly  rested  his  vindication  on  pre* 
cedents,  of  which  he  produced  several ;  and  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  address  he  obaerved,  that  a  high 
criminal  accusation  had  been  made  against  him ; 
and  therefore,  to  allow  unrestrained  discnssiouy  he 
would  withdraw,  which  he  accordingly  did.  Mt 
Adam  rose,  and  replied  to  the  speech  of  the  Fo« 
reign  Secretary  with  great  warmth,  opposing  to 
his  long  list  of  precedents,  the  strong  and  im^ 
fragable  argument,  that  his  conduct  had  been  con^ 
trary  to  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitiir 
tion. 

The  Ministry  were  constantly  harassed,  at  this 
period,  by  the  repeated  demands  of  the  Oppos^ 
tion  for  papers,  which  it  was  inconvenient  for  them 
to  give.  Mr  Canning,  in  particular,  felt  keenly 
the  suspicion  and  want  of  confidence  which  was 
impHed  in  such  demands ;  and  accordingly,  mi  a 
motion  having  been  made  by  Mr  Whitbread  for 
the  production  of  papers  relative  to  Russia,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  threatened  to  resign  his  office  if 
the  motion  was  carried. 

^  He  would  fairly  state  (said  Mr  Canning), 
that  he  had  hitherto  abstained  from  speaking  en 
the  subject,  because  whatever  might  have  been 
the  course  of  the  debate,  if  it  had  been  possible 
that  the  argument  of  the  honourable  gentleman 
should  have  influenced  the  House,  or  that  the  av- 
guments  of  his  noble  friend  should  not  have  in- 
fluenced the  House  on  what  he  conceived  to  be 
^j6e  clear  question  before  them ;  if  the  incllDatMia 
^^  the  House  bad  shown  itself  to  be  unfvrouidiAtt 


in  Bim  inu  costKUoce,  wiuurat  wmcn  it  wu 
nble  for  bim  ftdeqnstely  to  falfil  tba  diiUN 
Bitaation,  they  woald  permit  bim  lo  retire^ 
ing  his  hoDonr.  Not  one  apaili  of  tbat  bo- 
Jioold  be  conceire  be  retained,  if  be  were  to 
;fl  that  which,  at  the  time  it  was  commimi- 
and  since,  and  now,  be  felt,  was  commnni- 
in  confidence.  Under  that  impremion,  boir- 
^reat  the  deference  which  he  entertained  for 
[onae,  and  however  anxious  be  was  to  bow 
is  dec^ioD,  were  that  decision  to  call  for  dw 
ction  of  the  paper  in  question,  he  would  r*- 
ncur  their  displeaanre  than  thus  comproniise 
m  faononr  and  character.  " 
might  have  been  expected  that  an  Adminia- 
n  which  had  to  encounter  an  opposition  so 
rfnl,  both  in  talent  and  influence,  would  have 
pecatiarly  cautions  in  its  operations.  Butt 
determined  to  excite  hoatility,  they  drew 
upon  themselves  the  joat  Tesentroent  of  their 
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this  subject  (rom  several  of  his  colleagnes,  3p« 
peared  anxious  to  evade  the  discussion  of  the 
question. 

Buonaparte,  during  the  summer,  had  seized  the 
Spanish  Crown.  Having  allured  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily to  Bayonne,  he  procured  from  Charles  IV. 
and  Ferdinand  a  formal  resignation  of  their  right 
to  the  crown.  A  general  insurrection  of  the  peo- 
ple took  place  in  Madrid  on  the  departure  of  the 
Royal  Family  from  that  city;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty,  and  not  without  much  carnage,  that  the 
French  soldiers  in  the  town,  amounting  to  10,000, 
succeeded  in  restoring  tranquillity.  On  the  4th 
May,  a  Royal  Edict  was  set  forth  at  Bayonne,  de- 
claring the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  Viceroy  of  all 
Spain.  A  Junta  was  convened  at  that  place,  to 
fix  the  form  of  a  new  Government ;  and  by  the 
influence  of  the  French  Emperor  they  at  length, 
on  the  17th  of  July,  elected  Joseph  Buonaparte 
for  their  King.  The  new  Sovereign  entered  Ma- 
drid on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  attended  by 
the  members  of  the  Junta  and  a  large  guard  of 
soldiers.  France  appeared  to  have  now  establish- 
ed a  military  despotism  in  the  Peninsula ;  but,  ere 
long,  the  oppressed  Spaniards,  fired  with  patriot- 
ism, rose  against  the  French  intruders.  The  in- 
surrection soon  became  general.  In  Asturias,  es- 
pecially, it  had  been  so  fully  organized  that  two 
noblemen  were  despatched  to  England  to  request 
assistance.  On  their  arrival  in  London,  the  de- 
puties were  received  with  cordiality,  and  an  as- 
surance given  them  of  prompt  and  efficient  suc- 
cour* 

Mr  Sheridan  Erst  introduced  tYie  cra^ect  of 
^P&nish  poUticH  to  the  attention  of  Pw\vwn«»x, 


fa  Secretary  wu  in  the  best  apirit,  and  cont- 
Qtary  to  bia  early  friend  Mr  Sheridan.  It  la 
aible,  indeed,  to  penue  his  remarka  on  that 
.on,  without  perceiving  that  he  had  imbibed 
don  of  those  patriotic  sentimeata  which  fell 
ten  from  the  lips  of  both  Fox  and  Bnrke. 
knew  nothing  of  Mr  Canning,  who  imagined 
le  ever  forgot  those  friendB  of  his  youth,  or 
■igh  toned  liberality  of  opinion,  which  they 
ed  into  hia  mind,  and  wbicli  occasionally 
forth  even  at  the  most  nBexpect«d  seasons, 
rhe  speech  of  my  right  honooralile  friend 
For  snch  a  diacloanre  of  the  Bentiroents  of  hia 
ity'a  Ministers,  as  may  be  made  withont 
d,  without  a  dishonourable  compromise,  and 
nt  exciting  expectations  which  may  nerer  bs 
ed.  It  ie  therefore  I  declare,  to  the  Honss 
o  ibe  conntay,  that  his  Majesty's  Mioistcis 
rith  as  deep  ami  lively  an  interest  aa  my  right 

imbln  f^snil.  llm  nnlilo  ■trnavln  nhirh  a  nart 
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whether  professing  insidious  peace,  or  declsrin^ 
open  war,  is  the  common  enemy  of  all  nations, 
whatever  may  be  the  existing  political  relations  of 
that  nation  with  Great  Britain,  becomes  instantly 
our  essential  ally.  In  that  event,  his  Majesty'a 
Ministers  will  have  three  objects  in  view.  The 
first,  to  direct  the  united  e£Forts  of  the  two  conn- 
tries  against  the  common  foe ;  the  second,  to  di- 
rect those  efforts  in  a  way  which  shall  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  new  ally;  the  third,  to  direct 
them  in  a  manner  conducive  to  peculiarly  British 
interests.  But,  Sir,  of  those  objects,  the  last  will 
be  out  of  the  question,  as  compared  with  the  other 
two.  These  are  the  sentiments,  with  which  his 
Majesty's  government  are  inspired.  To  the  mea- 
sures which  these  sentiments  may  dictate,  they 
confidently  look  for  the  support  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  country.  It  cannot.  Sir,  be  expected  that 
I  should  say  whether  we  think  the  crisis  arrived, 
or  whether  we  anticipate  its  speedy  approach, 
when  the  sentiments  which  I  have  described  must 
be  called  into  action.  It  is  sufficient  that  I  have 
stated  what  we  feel,  and  what  we  intend.  " 

The  Spanish  patriots,  resisted  the  usurpation  of 
France  with  considerable  success.  They  captured, 
on  the  14th  of  June,  a  French  squadron  which 
was  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  and,  in  the 
subsequent  month,  they  besieged  Saragossa ;  but 
their  most  important  advantage  was  the  victory 
over  Dupont,  who  surrendered  with  twelve  thou- 
sand men.  In  the  western  provinces,  however, 
they  suffered  a  signal  defeat.  The  British  Gro- 
vemment,  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  which  it 
had  made  to  the  Spanish  deputies,  d«%^tched 
Jnto  Spain  an  army  under  t\ie  commvoA  ol  ^vc 
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AiAnr  WdMejy  noir  Dri»  of  WalKagton.  0 
their  vmal,  tke^  were  aoi  a  litde  letarded  i 
tiieir  opentioDt  hf  At  jetlomy  of  die  Spenul 
antlioritiei.  Bm  si  leiigdi  llie  galknt  Oenenil 
geioed  a  deeftrife  Tictiirj  at  "^^meiiVy  wliich  waa 
upeedilf  followed  hf  At  expiikioB  of  llie  French 
from  liebon.  In  two  daya  afteri  the  Coii?entioii 
of  Cintia  wae  ngned. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  effiart  wm  made  hy  Buo* 
miparte,  in  eoBjimction  inth  Ae  Emperor  of  Rns^ 
na»  with  wlmn  he  had'  previoudy  met  in  confe- 
rence at  Erfbrth,  to  dmw  Britun  into  a  negotia- 
tiott.    His  Mijetty,  aware  of  the  real  intention  of 
thia  diplomatic  art^oe»  eipreeeed  hie  roadineae  to 
enter  into  inch  a  negotiation  with  hie  allieey  among 
vdbom  he  indnded  the  Spaniih  nation.    The  re- 
ply <pf  Ae  F\reneh  Emperor  was  a  dedded  refusal 
to  admit  the  existing  l^maish  Government  as  a 
party  in  any  negotiation.    On  the  15th  Decern- 
her,  accordingly/ a  declaration  was  published^by 
bis  Majesty,  in  which  he  deeply  lamented  the 
aihire  of  an  attempt  to  bring  abont  a  general 
teace,  but  at  the  same  time  stated  his  determina- 
on  to  aid  the  Spanish  people  in  asserting  their 
tat  and  natnral  rights. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Spanish  pa- 
'ots  received  the  most  effident  assistance  from 
r  John  Moore,  who  advanced  into  Spain ;  and 
ring  successfully  evaded  the  attempts  of  Buona- 
te  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  he  fell  back  upon 
rmna,  where  he  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of 
\  name. 

n  the  opening  speech  at  the  first  meeting  ol 
jMxt  Session  of  Parliameot,  on  the  13tli  3ac 
•  J^Off,  the  same  eantunenta  ^ere  TepeaAAd. 
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M  on  the  15th  December ;  and  it  wm  dlill  ftuther 
stated,  that  the  connexion  with  Spain  had  asBumed 
the  form  of  an  alliance.  For  some  time  the  prin* 
dpal  topics  of  discussion  were  the  failure  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  retreat  of  the  British  army* 
The  Opposition  attribnted  the  ill  snoce^B  of  the 
expedition  to  the  defective  arrangements  of  Mi* 
nisters,  as  to  the  course  which  ihe  army  should 
pursue  on  their  arrival.  In  the  discussion  on  the 
Convention  of  Cintra,  which  was  conducted  with 
great  spirit,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  gave  a  sattsfac* 
tory  explanation  of  his  own  conduct.  The  speech 
of  Mr  Windham  on  that  occasion,  wa»  peculiarly 
animated  and  energetic. 

The  public  inind  was,  at  this  time,  directed  (rom 
the  affiiirs  of  Spain,  by  an  accusation  whidi  was 
brought  against  the  Duke  of  York,  as  Commander* 
in-chief,  by  Colonel  Wardle.  The  evidence  on 
which  the  dbarges  were  founded,  had  been  obtained 
from  Mrs  Clarke,  the  forsaken  mistress  of  his 
Royal  Highness.  Public  feeling  was  strongly  eX* 
dted  against  the  illustrious  ddinquent.  It  was 
unguardedly  moved  by  Mr  Perceval,  who  was  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  proofs,  that 
the  Inquiry  should  be  conducted  by  a  Committed 
of  the  whole  House*  In  the  course  of  the  exa- 
minations it  was  clearly  proved,  that  Mrs  Clarke 
had  exerted  her  influence  in  obtaining  commissions 
from  the  Duke,  which  she  disposed  of  for  money. 
The  fact,  however,  that  His  Royal  Highness  was 
Kwwe  of  the  shamefril  traffic  thus  carried  on,  was 
by  no  means  established.  Mr  Wardle  moved,  on 
the  8th  of  March,  *<^.the  tyder  of  the  day,  for  tak- 
y/^  into  coasidertttian  tlMf  Report  of  the  Committee 
Vpoiated  to  Joqoire  into  the  conduct  of  V»b  Uo^sX 
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jmmihb  CiwBBMnder.iu  cMrf,'*  HmMiM^ 
ik  vndMWB  wiMh  had  bMB  addooedt  WM  eon- 
gyid  fiDBULaigfat  to  nigbty  aad  a  gmt  TBiietf  of 
iaioii  prefBiled  in  the  House.  The  opinion  of 
feflMijig,  who  ncfclioMed  the  Homo  m  rapljr  to 
B  irabHfMoe  on  Ae  IMiy  wai  decidedly  m  fii* 
^  of  the  ianooenoe  of  dn  aoouBd  in  Us  official 
Hm  hntff  however,  with  whidi  ho 
naaigoclof  iodi  inqportanoo  to  the  eoaa? 
ft.and  Ao  ridicale /which  ho  aHemptod  to  cap* 
itothio  uiiyoiiBlHy  wao  hy  no^meane  coneielMhl 
iAAo  ienmnitoB  of  tlie  ohngee  which  he  wae 
dm  lu'ariag  to  combat  In  the  doce  of  this  pnH 
Mtod  diwswaiiDn,  the  Homo  adopted  a  eetiea  of 
pahlbwiy  yqweanvo  of  tlie  ainiorality  of  the 
idfli  of  YcMtk'a  connection  with  Mn  Ckrke^  while 
■jraaHftod  their  helief  of  hia  ignorance  of  the 
leoniary  abuse. 

.No  eogner  were  the  cfaargesy  against  the  Duke 
'  Todc,  finally  disposed  of»  than  another  prosecn^ 
HI  of  a  different  nature  came  before  the  Housq, 

which  Lord  Castlereagh  was  accused  of  haTing 
aehanged  a  writership  in  Bengal,  for  the  return 
-m  Bsember  to  Parlianient.  The  chaise  was  ad- 
itted  by  his  Lordship ;  and  on  the  25th  of 
.piily  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  moved  a  resolu- 
m  of  censuce^  which  Ministers  met  by  moving 
m  previous  question.  In  voting  for  the  latter  mo^ 
Ml,  Mr  Camiing  remarked,  tiiat  be  must  not  bo 
aderatood  as  denying  the  serious  importance  of 
Ml  case.  Tiie  order  of  the  day  was  negatived,. 
ffaen  Mr  Canning  moved,  ^^  that  the  House,  on 
mndering  the  whole  of  the  case,  saw  no  iveces&v 
r  for  a  cnminating  resolutioni  which  was  c»&^ 
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maintained  his  posti  and  shots  would  have  been 
exchanged  a  third  timey  had  not  the  seconds  mtor-? 
posed  on  perceiving  that  Mr  Canning  was  woimd- 
ed.  Thus  the  affiur  terminated  ;  but  Lord  Castle« 
reagh  still  retained  a  deep-rooted  hostility  to  his 
antagonist. 

In  consequence  of  this  unhappy  disagreement, 
the  two  Secretaries  resigned ;  the  Duk^  of  Port- 
land, worn  out  with  age  and  infirmity,  retired  at 
the  same  time ;  and  thus  the  Portland  Admims- 
tration  was  dissolved.  It  now  became  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty  to  construct  a  new  Cabinet, 
Mr  Percival,  whom  his  Majesty  now  raised  to  the 
Premiership,  addressed  letters  to  Earl  Gray  and 
Lord  Grenville,  stating  that  his  Majesty  haid  au- 
thorized Lord  Liverpool  and  himself  to  commu« 
nicate  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
extended  and  combined  Administration.  Both, 
however,  declined  the  honour.  Application  was 
then  made  to  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  who  ac* 
c^ted  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary,  which  had 
be«n  vacated  by  Mr  Canning.  Mr  Ryder  re- 
ceived the  Seals,  and  LcMrd  Liverpool  passed  to 
the  new  department.  Lord  Castlereagh  retired 
from  office,  loaded  with  all  the  odium  which  had 
accrued  to  him,  from  the  failure  of  the  Walcheren 
expedition.  Hie  Administration  when  completed, 
though  by  no  means  remarkable  in  point  of  talent, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  and  preserving  a  decided 
majority  in  both  Houses. 

On  the  28th  January  1810,  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  opened,  and  the  leading  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  course  of  the  session  was  the  Wal- 
chereD  expedition*     Though  no  longer  connected 
o^ciaUy  with  the  Cabinet,  Mr  C«iuGau^^^R«&  ii<Q^ 
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considered  by  the  Opposition,  as  in  some  degree 
responsible  for  that  measure.  A  motion  for  in- 
quiry in  regard  to  the  unfortunate  expedition  was 
carried,  and  accordingly  an  investigation  was  in- 
stituted, which  lasted  several  weeks.  The  policy 
or  impolicy  of  the  measure  was  then  discussed, 
when  the  former  was  carried  by  a  majority.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr  Whitbread  made  a 
Tiolent  attack  on  Mr  Canning,  to  which,  however, 
be  made  no  reply. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham,  as  one  of  the  commanders 
in  the  late  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  thought  pro- 
per to  draw  out  a  report  of  his  proceedings  on  that 
occasion,  and  with  a  view  to  exculpate  himself, 
blamed  indirectly,  at  least,  the  naval  commanders. 
This  report  the  noble  Earl  transmitted  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, on  the  14th  February.  As  soon  as  the  cir- 
cumstance transpired,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr 
Whitbread  for  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  request- 
ing copies  of  all  papers  which  had  been  transmit- 
ted by  the  Earl  of  Chatham  relative  to  the  late 
expedition.  This  motion  having  been  carried,  an 
address  was  presented,  in  reply  to  which,  his  Ma- 
jesty gave  a  full  account  of  the  circumstances.  On 
the  2d  of  March,  Mr  Whitbread  moved  a  resolu- 
tion of  censure  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham ;  but  after 
some  discussion,  he  waved  his  motion  in  favour  of 
a  modification  of  it,  suggested  by  Mr  Canning. 
The  resolution  was  then  entered  on  the  Journals 
of  the  House,  and  Lord  Chatham  immediately 
resigned  his  office  of  Master-general  of  the  Ord- 
nance. 

BuoDBparte  appeared  to  keep  chiefly  m  \vevj 
iAi9  year,  the  great  object  of  obtaining  poftft^?HH\ow 
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of  Portugal,  and  therefore  Lord  Wellington  MeA 
almoet  solely  on  the  defenaire.  The  principal  tar^ 
cumstance,  however^  which  claimed  the  attientioii 
oi  the  British  Goyemment  in  the  anmnier,  waa 
the  aaaertion  of  their  independence  by  some  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  Soath  America.  In  pro^ 
secation  of  their  plans,  the  Jonta  of  Caraccas  had 
applied  to  the  Goyemor  of  Cara9oa  for  aaeistance ; 
but  aa  it  waa  impossible  for  him  to  act,  without 
authority  from  the  British  Goyemment,  to  which 
that  colony  belonged,  he  immediately  transmitted  to 
London  Uie  request  of  the  Junta.  Lord  Liver- 
pool, in  reply,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  GroyemoFt 
dated  June  29th,  in  which  he  stated,  that  his  Ma^ 
jesty  would  discountenance  any  attempt,^  aepar^ 
ate  the  Spanish  colonies  from  the  mother  country 
in  Europe ;  but  should  the  designs  of  the  French 
succeed  in  regard  to  Spain«  he  would  think  it  his 
duty,  to  afford  eyery  kind  of  assistance  to  the  pro* 
yinces  of  America,  that  should  render  them  inde* 
pendent  of  French  Spain. 

In  the  meantime,  Buonaparte  dethroned  his  hn^ 
ther  King  Louis  of  Holland,  and  annexed  the 
Seven  Proyinces  to  the  French  empire.  Piedmont 
also  was  attached  to  France ;  possession  was  taken 
of  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  of  the  whole  coast  from 
the  Elbe  to  the  Ems.  The  Electorate  of  France 
was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  while 
the  Conscription  Laws  were  extended  to  that  and 
all  the  other  kingdoms  dependent  on  France. 
Beniadotte  was  this  year  eleyated  to  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden. 

The  eommardal  differences  which  existed  be- 
iiFeen  Great  Britain  and  America,  wcro  Vj  xw^ 
means  adjusted.    Mr  Gallatin,  tbeTTeaaxacc  ^i 
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ike  States^  gave  notice  to  the  collectors  of  the 
^nstoms,  that  the  restrictions  in  regard  to  Fiance 
were  abolished,  that  conntry  having  revoked  her 
edicts ;  but  that  unless  Great  Britain  also  revoked 
her  edict,  they  would  remain  in  full  force  with  re- 
gard to  her,  <Mi  the  2d  of  February  next,  and 
therefore  subsequently  to  that  day,  ^tish  goods 
arriving  would  be  forfeited. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  public  anxiety 
was  considerably  avrakened  by  the  lamented  death 
of  the  amiable  Princess  Amelia,  and  its  melancholy 
consequences  upon  the  King's  mind.  Parliament 
met  in  November,  on  account  of  his  Majesty's 
mental  indisposition,  and  frequent  adjournments 
took  place,  in  the  vain  hope  of  a  recovery.  At 
length  on  the  20th  December,  the  establishment 
of  a  Regency  was  discussed,  and  it  was  finally 
determined  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be 
invested  with  that  high  office,  during  his  father's 
illness.  In  the  early  part  of  1811,  Parliament 
were  chiefly  ocenpied  in  the  consideration  of  those 
restrictions  which  ministers  proposed  to  place  up- 
on the  authority  of  the  Regent.  It  was  fully  ex- 
pected that  resolutions  so  obnoxious  to  the  Regent, 
when  considered  in  connection  with  his  eariy  par- 
tialities, would  have  led  him  to  change  the  Ad- 
ministration ;  but  his  Royal  Highness  distinctly 
stated,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Percival,  that  he  retained 
the  present  ministers,  solely  from  filial  respect. 
The  Opposition,  therefore,  viewing  such  a  change 
as  ultimately  probable,  were  comparatively  indif- 
ferent, to  what  they  considered  as  a  temporary  de- 
rangement Throughout  the  Session,  tV\e  pT\tvc\- 
pe/ topics  of  dlecusaion  were  the  state  o£  iTeVtvA, 
iAe  depression  of  trade,  and  the  state  of  iVie  pa^^^ 
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cnirenry.  Mr  Cannhig,  thongfa  r^kr  in  his  sU' 
tendance  on  his  parliamentary  duties,  seldom  took 
a  part  in  the  debates. 

The  campugn  in  the  Peninsnk  this  year,  con*' 
ducted  by  Lord  Wellington,  did  great  honour  to 
the  consummate  skill  of  that  Greneral.  The  mea- 
sures pursued  for  the  defence  of  Portugal,  were 
eminently  successful,  while  in  Spain,  the  issue  of 
the  battle  of  Barrossa,  gave  the  Spanish  patriots 
confident  hopes  of  success. 

The  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  were  not  yet  settled,  and  every  day 
the  probability  of  a  rupture,  appeared  to  increase. 
It  was  announced  indeed,  at  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress on  the  4th  November,  that  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity for  the  United  States  assuming  an  attitude 
of  preparation  for  war.  The  commerce  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  British  in  the  East  Indies,  received 
also  additional  security,  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
Islands  of  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius,  and  the 
settlement  of  Batavia. 

As  hiis  Majesty  still  continued  indisposed,  the 
Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  by  a  speech  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  7th  January  1812. 
The  most  important  subject  which  came  under 
discussion,  was  the  state  of  Ireland.  A  motion 
was  made  by  Lord  MorpeUi  on  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary, for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  that  country, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  admission  of  the  Ca- 
tholics to  their  political  rights.  The  subject  a- 
wakened  to  their  wonted  energy  the  powers  of 
Mr  Canning,  and  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  in 
favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  specimens  o£  aicu\A  T«w«ifi2Q%^ 
«»fl^  brilliant  eloquence,  which,  witVi  %Yift  «.c«^v«^ 
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of  his  oration  on  Poftogal  at  a  more  recent  pe« 
nodf  he  ever  deliyered  in  Parliament.  His  fa- 
vourite object,  however,  was  not  gained,  the  mo- 
tion having  been  negatived  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority. 

'*  What  is  the  psesent  condition  of  Ireland  ?  " 
Mr  Canning  remarked  in  the  coarse  of  his  speech. 
^'  There  is  a  great,  an  active,  an  intelligent  popu- 
lation excluded  from  the  pale  of  the  Constitution, 
but  to  which  great  political  privileges  have  been 
conceded ;— -T^ch  has  been  gradmdly  advanced 
to  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  and  then  told  it 
must  not  hope  to  get  into  the  enclosure— to  be 
admitted  into  the  political  fold.  This  has  been 
the  coune  pursued  during  the  reign  of  his  present 
Migesty ;  aiotd  yet,  according  to  my  honourable  and 
learned  friend,  the  more  you  restrict,  the  more 
you  quiet  them ; — yes,  according  to  the  proverb, 
*^  D^ul  men  tell  no  tales.  "  The  maxim  and  the 
adage  may  be  alike  carried  too  far.  After  having 
gone  thus  far, — after  having  thought  it  right  to 
remove  many  of  the  restrictions  to  which  the  Ca- 
tholics have  been  subjected,  I  for  one,  am  not 
willing  to  declare,  now,  that  in  no  time,  and  nnder 
no  circumstances,  I  will  proceed  no  further  in  the 
work  of  amelioration.  Aftor  having,  in  reality, 
removed  the  disqualifications  of  the  Catholics,  I 
cannot  admit  the  propriety  of  retaining  the  brand 
by  which  distrust  has  been  marked.  " 

About  this  time,  the  Administration  were  con- 
siderably weakened  by  the  resignation  of  the  Mar- 
quis Wellesley.     The  ground  on  which  he  avow- 
edly retired  from  office  was,  disagreement  m\\v 
his  coHeag^es,  as  to  the  scale  on  wbicVi  tVve  ^^"^  ^"^ 
tAe  Penittsala  should  be  conducted.     He  \v«A  «il- 
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pressed  his  intention  of  resigning  on  ilwi  1  dth  J^ 
nuary,  but  as  the  yeiO:  to  which  the  restrictions  on 
the  Regency  were  limited  was  fast  drawing  to  a 
close,  his  Royal  Highness  requested  the  Marquis 
to  retain  his  office  for  a  short  time,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  restrictions,  to  give  his  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  principle  on  which  a  new  Ad- 
ministration should  be  formed.  He  now  there- 
fore declared,  that  in  his  opinion  **  a  Cabinet  should 
be  constructed  on  av  intermediary  principle,  be- 
tween immediate  concession,  and  perpetual  exclu- 
sion,  with  re^ct  to  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  and 
on  an  understanding,  that  the  war  should  be  car-* 
ried  on  with  adequate  vigour.  '*  He  expressed  at 
the  same  time  his  readiness  ^  to  serve  with  Mr 
Percival  on  such  a  basis,  but  never  under  him  in 
any  circumstances. "  Immediately  after  this,  his 
resignation  was  accepted  on  the  19th  of  February* 
The  Prince  Regent  addressed  a  letter,  dated 
the  13th  of  the  same  month,  to  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  which  he  gave  a  distinct  state* 
ment  of  his  views  respecting  a  New  Administra- 
tion. It  was  the  ardent  wish  of  his  Royal  High* 
ness,  that  a  few  of  his  early  friends,  particularly 
Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville,  should  form  a 
coalition  with  the  members  of  the  existing  Cabi- 
net. This  proposal,  however,  was  declined  by 
both  these  noble  Lords,  on  the  ground  that  such 
difference  of  opinion  existed  between  them  and 
the  Ministers,  in  regard  to  the  most  important  sub- 
jects, that  a  union  was  impossible.  The  Prince 
Regent,  therefore,  perceiving  that  his  wishes  could 
not  be  acceded  to,  found  himself  necessitated  to 
continue  the  present  system,  when  suddenly  the 
Admialatration  waa  dissolved  by  tVie  lABeHwud^Ani. 
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<f  JtrlBiwtBr  Mr  Pera?aL    AamMof  tbiHUM 
«f  Beuiiig^ivB  had  nAred  M^^ 
»  HnMifly  for  wUch  lie  ooooeifed  GofWBineiife 
•hovildlMmeoioipauatedliiBi;  and,  flongsd  at  the 
uaagiMary  acuj^ieek  with  wUeh  lie  waa  traatad,  he 

■woAber  of  the  Cabtaet.  In  pvnraanea  ef  hia 
deadly  porpeae^  he  dbot  Blr  Para?ai  ai  he  waa 
paanng  thioagh  the  lobby  ef  the  HoiMe  ef  Com- 
nuMa%  on  the  llth  «tf  lilay. 

In  a  fow  days  after  thk  mekncbdy  event,  Mr 
Stoart  Wertley  moredy  in  the  HoiHe  of  Ceannons, 
an  Addreaa  to  theRegenty  pnying  him  to  take 
andi  Btepe  ai  im^  be  best  calculated  to  form  an 
efficient  Adminiatratiitit  This  leaolntionf  which 
aeeoMd.  to  have  beea  introdnoed  aa  a  trial  of 
stieDgtk  between  the  diflaraai  partiee,  waa  carried, 
after  a  long  debate,  by  a  mi^rity  of  fonr^  In  re- 
ply to  the  Address,  the  Regent  stated,  that  he 
wonld  take  the  subject  into  his  serious  and  imme- 
diate consideration.  The  first  step  which  was 
taken  by  his  Royal  Highness  in  the  construction 
of  a  new  Cabinet,  was  a  request,  transmitted  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  that  he  would  communicate  with 
Lord  Welledey  and  Mr  Canning  on  the  subject. 
This  was  accordingly  done;  but  both  declined  the 
overture,  on  the  ground,  that  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Liverpool  and  his  colleagues,  remained  unchanged 
on  the  Catholic  question.  On  the  failure  of  this 
plan,  the  Prince  Regent  empowered  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  Ministry 
on  an  extended  basi^;  and,  accordbgly,  a  proposal 
to  that  effect  vras  transmitted  to  Lord  Liverpool) 
aa  the  organ  of  one  party,  and  Lord  Gte^  ttii^ 
Lani  Chieanlk^  m  the  heada  of  the  Op]^\UoTX« 
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Mr  Canning  waa  requested  by  Lord  WeUealey  to 
be  the  medinm  of  communication  with  Lord  L&« 
rerpool,  and  to  state,  that  the  prindplea  on  wfaidi 
the  new  Adminittration  abooki  be  formed,  wore 
the  same  with  those  which  had  already  been  pro* 
posed  by  his  Lordship  n^n  he  retired  from  o&ee. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr  Canning,  dated  May 
SSd,  Lord  Liverpool  declined,  on  the  part  of  hu 
colleagues,  the  proposal  of  becoming  members  of 
an  Administration  to  be  formed  by  Lord  WeUesr 
ley. 

Another  attempt,  equally  unsncceasftil  was 
made,  to  bring  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs  into  office, 
and  the  arrangement  was  committed  to  Earl  Monrai 
This  negotiation,  however,  terminated,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  objection  which  they  had  to  enter 
the  Cabinet,  whUe  some  officeis  of  the  Royal 
Hoosehold  were  piBrmitted  to  remain.  Aa  aoon 
M  it  was  understood  that  no  other  obstacle  exirt* 
od  to  prevent  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville  from 
taking  office.  Lord  Yarmouth,  the  principal  person 
In  the  Regent's  household,  communicated  to  Mr 
Sheridan  the  intention  of  the  Household  to  resign^ 
with  the  view  of  having  that  intention  conveyed 
to  these  noble  Lords*  ^*  Not  only,"  says  Mr 
Moore, ''  did  Sheridan  endeavour  to  dissuade  the 
noble  Yice-Chamberlaki  from  resigning,  but  with 
«n  unfairness  of  dealing  which  admits,  I  own,  of 
no  vindication,  he  withheld  from  the  two  leaders 
of  opposition  the  intelligence  thus  meant  to  be 
conveyed  to  them ;  and  when  questioned  by  Mr 
Tiemey,  as  to  Uie  rumoured  intentions  of  die 
Household  to  resign,  ofiered  to  bet  five  hundred 
^ineas  that  there  was  no  such  step  in  contempla- 
ium,  "    It  i§  difficult  to  conceive  wbax  cfin&idL^nsv^ 
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kd  Sheridan  to  act  in  such  a  manner ;  bat  "  the 
main  motive, "  Mr  Moore  alleges,  *<  of  the  whole 
proceeding,  is  to  be  fbnnd  in  his  devoted  deference 
to  what  ke  knew  io  be  the  wishes  and  feelings  of 
that  Personage^  who  had  become,  now  more  than 
erer,  the  mainspring  of  all  his  moyemento.  ** 

The  £ulnre  of  all  Uiese  attempts,  whetho*  sin* 
cere  or  otherwise,  to  construct  a  Cabinet,  includ- 
ing opposition  members,  led  at  length  to  the  ele* 
▼ation  of  Lord  Liverpool  to  the  Premiership,  and 
the  formation  of  an  Administration  on  exactly  the 
same  principles  with  that  which  had  recently  been 
dissolved*  Mr  Canning,  of  oonrse,  baring  declin* 
ed  to  accept  the  proposals  at  first  made  to  him, 
remained  ont  of  office.  Catholic  emancipation  he 
always  considered  a  question  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, and,  therefore,  he  could  not  consent  to  join 
a  ministry  whose  opinions  on  that  point  were  dif- 
ferent from  his  own.  Anxious  to  press  upon  the 
attention  of  Parliament  this  important  subject,  he 
moved,  on  the  22d  June,  in  a  speech  of  over- 
powering eloquence,  '^  That  the  House  will,  early 
in  the  next  Session,  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  laws  respecting  the  Catholics. ''  Sup- 
ported by  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  accepted 
the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary,  he  carried  the  re- 
solution by  a  very  large  majority.  A  similar  re- 
solution, proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  one. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  which  came 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament  this  Session,  was 
the  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, which  was  instituted  by  Mr  BrongVittin.     K 
motion  wa^  made  upon  the  subject,  wV\\c\\,  Yvow- 
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ever,  was  withdrawn,  on  the  annoancei»ent  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  that  Government  had  in  view 
the  adoption  of  conciliatory  measures  in  regard  to 
America.  On  the  23d  of  June,  a  proclamation 
appeared,  declaring  the  suspension,  from  the  1st 
of  August  following,  of  the  Orders  in  Council  of 
January  1807  and  April  1809,  as  far  as  regarded 
America,  on  condition  that  the  prohibitory  decrees 
of  America  should  be  suspended  or  rescinded. 
This  concession,  it  was  to  be  regretted,  was  too 
late  to  prevent  a  war  with  the  United  States. 

Buonaparte,  anticipating  a  rupture  with  Russia^ 
made  another  e£fort  this  summer  to  conclude  a  ne- 
gotiation with  Great  Britain;  but  after  a  brief 
correspondence,  the  matter  was  dropped.  This 
abortive  negotiation  was  noticed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  few  days  before  the  prorogation  of  Par-* 
liament,  which  took  place  on  the  30th  of  July. 

The  British  campaign  this  year,  in  the  Penin* 
sula,  was  undoubtedly  the  most  brilliant  which  had 
occurred  during  the  war.  The  French  Emperor 
had  the  mortification  to  perceive  his  authority  in 
Spain  every  day  diminishing ;  but,  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  he  received  a  still  more  severe  check. 
Russia  declared  war  against  him  in  March,  and  at 
the  same  period,  connected  herself  by  treaty,  -with 
Great  Britain  and  Turkey.  Buonaparte  imme-^ 
diately  marched,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  for 
Russia ;  but  the  expedition  was  the  most  unfortu- 
nate which  he  could  have  undertaken.  No  sooner 
had  be  arrived  in  the  enemy's  territory,  than  he 
perceived  the  dangers  to  which,  in  such  a  climate, 
an  approaching  winter  must  expose  his  soldiers. 
In  vain  diid,  he  make  overtures  for  negotiation ; 
tbey  fvere  refused.     Nothing  Tem«AiiQ^  iw  VJmkl 
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krt  nitnartr'ml  thai  Mo  m  qniMj  ia  poenble. 
He  fledy  therefore^  with  the  mnKwt  predpitatioiiy 
bat  not  before  the  infadwpiteble  dinuite  hed  de- 
imyed  the  greeiker  pert,  both  of  his  men  end 
honiee.  Unu  wded  Bneiuqierte's  Rnssiui  ceni* 
pHgn,  the  moet  iogloriidiiis  of  all  hie  ezploite. 

The  intelfigenoe  of  these  efents  arriired  ib  Eng^ 
laid,  while  Ae  poblic  mind  was  excited  hj  the 
hwde  of  the  dectionsy  in  conseqaeace  of  the  dis- 
solntioii  of  Fariiament,  which  hi^  been  amionneed 
OB  the  8Mb  of  Sqitember.  The  Jiigh  ophuon  of 
the  .talente,  iBtegnty*  and  poblic  eimdnct  of  Mr 
CbiminR  entertiwied.  thnnigfaoat  the  oooatiy  at 
thia  timey  was  clearly  shown,  by  an  invitadon 
wUehiM  foeeiTed  from  annmber  of  tiie  most  re- 
spectahle  inhahitanta  of  LiterpooU  to  become  b 
candidate  at  the  approaching  eliection*  This  inn-> 
tation  was  peculiarly  flattering,  as  coming  from  a 
town  of  snch  high  commercial  importance ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  Ins  opponents  were  Mr  Brougham 
and  Mr  Creevy,  men  worthy  of  the  utmost  respect, 
fipom  their  talait,  intelligence,  and  political  con- 
sisteney*  The  contest  was  conducted  on  both 
sides  with  the  greatest  keenness  ;  and  in  his  yari- 
OBS  speeches  during  the  poll,  Mr  Canning  candid« 
ly  stated  his  opinions  on  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant public  questions*  His  open-hearted  behaviour, 
indeed,  on  this  occasion,  in  frankly  avowing  him- 
self to  be  the  friend  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  the  enemy  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  gained 
him  the  esteem  of  all  parties.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  poll,  when  his  election  was  almost  certain, 
he  admitted  with  that  generosity  of  heart  w\v\eVk 
was  chwraetenstlc  a/*  the  man^  that  the  coaducX  q& 
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his  antagonkts  bad  been,  throiigli<mt|  nusxetptAim- 
aUe  and  geotleman-like. 

At  a  public  diimer  given  by  hia  conatitaeBta  af- 
ter his  election^  Mr  Canning  deliyered  a  splendid 
eolo^um  on  Mr  Pitt*  The  memory  of  ibat  States- 
man baying  been  drunk,  be  rose  and  said,  ^*  Gentle- 
men, it  Ui  usual  to  return  thanks  for  any  honour 
conferred  upon  an  absent  friend.  I  understand 
that  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  you,  that  I 
should  presume,  on  this  occasion,  to  extend  that 
usage,  and  to  ei^press  my  acknowledgments  for  the 
honour  done  to  the  name  of  a  departed  friend,  the 
illustrious  Statesman  whom  you  have  just  now  so 
feelingly  commemorated. 

**  llie  sMdtiments  with  which  yon  regard  the  me* 
m<Nry  of  that  great  and  good  man^  are  not  the  sen- 
timents of  Liverpool  <Hily,  but  of  Ei^land ;  not  of 
England  only,  but  of  Europe  and  of  the  workL 
Mr  Pitt,  gentlemen,  was  always  true  to  those  piiii- 
ci|>]es  wluch  the  town  of  Liverpool  baa  been  dis- 
tinguished for  supporting;  principles  of  loyalty  and 
good  government  at  home,  and  of  dignified  and 
magnanimons  policy  abroad.  But  Mr  Pitt  has 
not  escaped  the  misrepresentadon  or  misunder- 
standing, I  will  call  it,  to  ndiich  these  prindples 
themselves  have  been  exposed,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  recent  contest,  his  name  has  been  exposed. 

**  When  posterity  shall  look  back  upon  that  great 
man,  they  will  discriminate  two  different  eras  in 
his  life.  The  one,  when,  on  his  succession  to  the 
government  of  the  country,  he  found  the  finances 
of  the  State  dilapidated,  and  its  resources  enervat- 
ed, by  an  ill-conducted  war.  It  was  then  that, 
mtb  B  akUfui  and  repairing  hand,  he  restwed  the 
tredit  of  the   country,  recruited  \\a  vi^jumqa^a^ 
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meansy  explored  and  expanded  its  capaeities  for 
exertion,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  solid  sys- 
tem, of  which  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  has  en- 
dured amid  the  storms  which  have  assailed  it  since 
that  time.  From  this  statement,  it  may  be  con- 
fidently inferred,  that  war  could  not  be  more  the 
passion  of  Mr  Pitt,  than,  most  assuredly,  it  could 
be  his  interest.  Whether  it  were,  nevertheless, 
the  fault  of  Mr  Pitt  or  not  (the  fault  of  his  judg- 
ment, I  mean),  that  we  were  engaged,  precisely  at 
the  moment  at  which  we  were  engaged,  in  the 
war  wfakh  was  continued,  with  little  intermission, 
to  the  present  time,  may,  perhaps,  be  matter  of  his- 
torical controversy;  but  that,  by  no  human  wisdom, 
and  by  no  human  forbearance,  that  war  could  have 
been  deferred  many  years,  or  perhaps  many  months, 
the  impartial  historian  will,  I  think,  find  it  easy  to 
dmnonstrate.  But  be  that  as  it  may ;  however 
we  may  have  been  brought  into  the  war,  what  ad- 
mits of  no  controversy  at  all  is,  that,  from  the  re- 
viving energy  of  his  early  administration,  the  coun- 
try derived  that  strength  by  which  it  has  been  en- 
abled to  go  through  the  contest.  The  second  era 
of  his  political  life  began  at  the  period  when,  ft-om 
the  centre  of  Europe,  burst  forth  that  volcanic 
eruption  of  desolating  principles  which  threatened 
to  overwhelm  the  civilized  world.  The  firm  re- 
sistance which  Mr  Pitt  opposed  to  the  dangers 
then  menacing  the  country ;  the  promptitude  with 
which  he  took  his  stand  on  the  ground  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  courage  with  which  he  maintain- 
ed it,  the  voice  wherewith  he  raised  tlae  pfto^\^  \ 
the  mighty  arm  wherewith  he  saved  the  moiv«xc\v^> 
/need  not  recall  to  your  recollection  ;  tot  SX.  \a  ^»^ 
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ikithfbl  Gommenionilioii  of  these  eminent  temeesy 
diat  yon  have  this  day  called  upon  his  name; 

*^  Gentlemen,  into  whatever  hands  the  adminis- 
timtion  of  the  goyemment  may  he  committed,  I 
1m^  Uiat  the  Ministers  will  keep  Mr  Pitt's  exam- 
ple hefore  their  eyes ;  that  they  will  catch  from 
that  example,  reTerence  fcnr  the  constitntion,  and 
■eal  for  the  §^ory  of  their  country ;  that  they  will 
learn  from  it  to  unite  the  interests  of  the  people 
with  those  of  the  crown,  in  their  domestic  goTwn- 
ment ;  and  to  uphold,  by  adequate  exerdons,  and 
by  a  tone  and  yigour  of  counsels  worthy  of  the 
high  station  to  which  Great  Britain  is  entitled  m* 
monff  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  British  name 
and  mfiuence  abroad* " 

In  the  new  Pkurliament  which  met  on  the  SOth 
of  November,  Mr  Canning  took  his  seat  aa  mem«> 
her  for  Liverpool.  The  Prince  Regent,  in  his 
first  speech  from  the  throne,  noticed  the  triumphs 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  <m  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
with  the  highest  praise.  He  mentioned  with  re- 
gret a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States, 
hut  pledged  himself  to  direct  his  efforts  to  the 
restoraticm  of  peace. 

After  the  Christmas  recess,  Ministers  presented 
to  Parliament  an  account  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  rupture  with  America,  and  a  de- 
claration of  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  subject.    In 
the  discussion  which  then  ensued,  Mr  Canning 
made  a  powerful  speech,  urging  on  Ministers  the 
greatest  activity  and  vigour  in  the  prosecution  of 
dieir  hostile  measures. 
In  the  course  of  the  Session,  ^etX  mtATest  was 
Mtpmkened  in  the  public  mind  by  asi  v^^esii  'w\fiud\ 
ff'^Bs  made  by  the  Princess  of  W«ie8  to  YwVwsxiWiV 
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reqdesting  an  inqoiiy  into  her  condnet  Tbongli 
fonnerly  acqmtted  of  all  the  charges  which  had 
been  brought  against  her,  the  Princees  was  still 
snbjected  to  the  harshest  treatment.  It  is  much 
to  the  honour  of  Mr  Canning,  that  he  always  re- 
muned  the  steady  friend  of  her  Royal  Hig^ees. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  that  commission,  which 
several  jeun  hehre  openly  declared  her  innocence 
after  a  rainate  inTestigation ;  and  during  the  discus- 
sions which  ensued  this  Sesrion,  his  opinions  were 
unaltered*  Po^ceiving  the  persecution  to  which 
she  was  still  exposed,  he  deeply  sympathised  with 
her,  and  earnestly  urged  her  to  quit  the  country, 
and  reside  on  the  Continent.  With  this  advice 
her  Royal  Highness  soon  after  complied,  and  thus 
for  a  time  esoiped  the  fury  of  that  storm  which 
was  destined  ere  long  to  burst  on  her  devoted 
head. 

The  fiiends  of  Catholic  emancipation,  gained 
another  triumph  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
the  success  of  a  motion  made  by  Mr  Grattan,  for 
referring  the  subject  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House.  On  the  introduction,  however,  of  a  bill 
for  the  removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  it  was 
lost  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker.  In  the 
course  of  the  Session  also,  the  Charter  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  renewed,  with  important 
changes,  granting  the  Company  the  exclusive  trade 
to  China,  but  opening  to  the  public  the  trade  to 
all  other  parts  of  the  East. 

On  the  11th  of  Jane,  a  treaty  was  announced  to 

Parliament,  between  bis  Majesty  and  t\\e  Kvci^  ^^ 

Sweden  ;  and  in  a  few  days  after,  papers  -wexeX^A^ 

apon  the  table,  respecting  a  treaty  between  Svie- 

den  and  Ruasia,  in  which  Russia  engaged  Xo  co- 
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operate  in  annexing  Norway  to  Snreden,  and  both 
powers  were  to  unite  in  inviting  Denmark  to  ac- 
cede amicably  to  the  treaty  which  was  to  be  guar- 
anteed by  Great  Britain.  Ministers  experienced 
idolent  opposition  on  this  subject,  from  the  adher-> 
-ents  of  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville,  who  severe- 
ly animadverted  on  the  treaty.  After  having 
granted  Ministers  a  vote  of  credit  to  a  considerable 
amount,  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  22d. 
July  by  a  speech  from  the  Regent. 

The  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  were  so  successful, 
that  Lord  Wellington,  after  defeating  the  French 
in  several  engagements,  carried  the  war  into  France 
itself.  In  the  north  of  Europe  also,  Buonaparte 
met  with  several  reverses.  A  treaty  of  alliance 
was  concluded,  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  year;  and  as  the  French 
Emperor  had  obtained  a  new  army,  he  advanced 
to  meet  the  combined  forces  of  these  two  coim- 
tries.  They  met  near  Leipsic,  and  an  engagement 
took  place,  which,  though  general,  was  not  decisive* 
Buonaparte,  perceiving  that  the  Continental  allian- 
ces against  him,  were  every  day  becoming  stronger 
by  the  accession  of  some  new  power,  made  pro- 
posals for  an  armistice.  Negotiations  accordingly 
commenced  at  Prague,  but  were  broken  off  by  the 
declaration  of  war  with  France,  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrian  Emperor.  The  allies  received  another 
important  addition  to  their  strength,  by  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  between  Austria  and  Bavaria, 
in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  a  large  body  of 
troops  should  be  commissioned  by  Bavaria  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  the  allies.  The  battle  of  Leip- 
w  foJlowed,  in  which  the  Frenc\iB\:fiex^^  «^  ^\^gDisi2i 
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defeat.     In  the  oondnsion  of  the  year,  the  allies 
resolved  to  inyade  France. 

The  war  with  America  was  conducted  this  year 
on  a  very  limited  scale.  Various  unsuccessfiil  at- 
tadcs  were  made  upon  the  British  possessions  in 
Canada,  hnt  the  Americans  had  gained  possession 
of  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  were 
still  carrying  on  the  war  with  unahated  ardour. 

Administration  felt  the  importance  of  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  and  Parliament  accordingly  met  so 
early  as  the  4th  of  Novemher.  All  the  proposi- 
tions of  Ministers,  in  r^;ard  to  the  foreign  subsidies, 
passed,  and  the  House  adjourned  on  the  17th  to 
the  Ist  of  March  1814,  in  hopes  that,  before  that 
timeii  a  general  peace  would  be  omcluded.  Dur- 
ing this  long  recess,  Mr  Canning  paid  a  visit  to 
his  friends  and  constituents  at  Liverpool,  by  whom 
he  was  received  with  the  greatest  cordiality.  At 
a  public  dinner,  called  on  his  account,  he  gave  a 
clear  and  forcible  statement  of  his  views  in  regard 
to  the  existing  condition  of  Europe.  The  oration 
which  he  delivered  on  that  occasion,  is  one  of 
unooitfmon  brilliancy,  full  of  lofty  conception  and 
noble  patriotic  sentiments. 

The  Allies  entered  Paris  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  shortly  after  the  English  Foreign  Se- 
cretary of  State  set  out  for  Paris  to  join  them. 
A  new  treaty  had  been  signed  in  the  previous 
month  at  Chamont,  and  Buonaparte  had  proposed 
his  ultimatum  at  Chatillon,  which  had  been  reject- 
ed, on  account  of  the  extravagance  of  its  demands. 

When  Parliament  met,  on  the   Ist  of  March, 
another  adjournment  to  the  2l8t  was  pro^o^^v 
and  carried  by  Ministers,  in  the  full  expecXAXivow 
thai  t&e  treaty  of  peace  wrould  be  sigaed  \j^lo\^ 
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iMciMd  theCongnfet  of  Yiennfty  wUdi  wtft  theb  ri»- 
Ikigy  tbey  deBomiced  him  **  as  without  the  pde  of 
civil  aad  social  rektioiMy"  aad  declared  their  dt* 
terminatioii  to  adhere  to  the  treaty  of  Paria,  of  tho 
80th  May,  in  all  iu  parts.  This  was  followed  hy 
a  treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Anslria,  PriMsIa 
and  Russia,  binding  theselfes  to  unite  their  fofoea 
lor  the  expulsion  of  the  Usurper.  The  iflBpor^ 
tam  subject  of  the  war  was  now  discussed  in  both 
Houses ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  sobm 
Boble  sallies  of  eloquence  rendered  the  spoedies 
peculiarly  interesting.  Mr  Canning  was  at  this 
Ihne  in  private  retirement  at  Lisbon ;  and  though 
the  magic  of  his  Fc^ce  was  no  longer  heard  witlnu 
the  walls  of  St  Stephens,  he  was  by  nft  tneaos  an 
unconcerned  spectator  of  what  was  passing  in  di^ 
Worid.  He  had  expected  that,  towards  the  spring, 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  would  return  to  Us 
European  dominions ;  but  finding  that,  in  this  ox* 
pectation  he  was  disappointed,  he  resigned  hia  of- 
fice as  ambassador  in  the  month  of  April.  He 
ffemained,  however,  in  Lisbon,  some  months 
longer  an  a  private  individual. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  the  surraider  of  Buonaparte,  put  a 
period  at  once  to  the  glories  of  Napoleon,  and  to 
those  sanguinary  contests  which  had  shaken  to 
their  foundations  every  throne  in  Europe.  The 
genius  of  Buonaparte  was  for  ever  extinguished  ; 
and  he  was  hencefordi  doomed  to  linger  out  an 
inglorious  existence  in  the  remote  island  of  St 
Helena. 

In  the  speech  of  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  pro* 

rqgBtion  of  Psrliament,  which  todc  place  on  the 

ihb  ofjtdyf  the  restoration  oi  tinQ  >Qm|j^mGL  ^ 
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Naples  to  its  tocient  So^ereip^,  the  reception  of 
the  King  of  France  in  his  capital,  and  the  runownl 
of  poarro  with  t\w  United  StutfM  f»f  Anirricn,  witc. 
mentioned  with  satiKfaction.  The  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  hetween  France  and  the  Alliens  was  de- 
finitively settled  at  Paris  on  the  SOth  of  Novem* 
ber. 

In  the  early  part  of  1816,  Mr  Canning  liaving 
retamed  from  Portugal,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of 
Coniroul.  In  consequence  of  tliis  appointment, 
he  vacated  his  seat  as  member  for  Liverpool ; 
and,  after  a  violent  opposition,  hotli  from  Whigs 
and  Radicals,  he  was  again  returned  for  that  city. 
In  the  course  of  the  election,  the  most  shameful 
attempts  were  made  to  detract  from  the  merits  of 
Mr  Canning ;  but  his  manly  speech  on  tliat  occa* 
sion,  in  vindication  of  his  political  sentiments  and 
public  conduct,  completely  satisfied  his  C4)nsti- 
tuents,  that  the  object  of  their  choice  would  do 
them  the  greatest  honour. 

The  first  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament was  directed,  after  its  meeting  in  Febru- 
ary, was  the  peace  establishment  of  the  army. 
The  diHcussion  was  protracted  through  three  ad- 
jo  unimeuts  ;  the  strongest  animadversions  were 
made  by  Opposition  on  the  magnitude  of  the  ex- 
isting establishments.  Ministers  defended  the 
maintenance  of  tlie  army  in  France  on  the  ground 
of  necessity  alone  ;  and  it  was  alleged,  that  though 
the  case  was  unusual,  it  was  not  likely  to  become 
a  precedent. 

Though  Ministers,  however,  carried  every  i^o\u\i 
relative  to  the  anny  estimates,  they  were.  ouVvoXeOt 
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on  the  18th  of  March,  on  the  question  of  continn- 
iog  the  Property-tax,  modified  to  5  per  cent. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  both  the  agricultn- 
ral  and  manufacturing  interests  loudly  complained 
of  poverty  and  want  of  employment.  Riots  hi^)- 
pened  in  different  districts  of  the  country,  and 
the  utmost  discontent  and  dissatisfoction  appeared 
to  prevaiL  In  these  circumstances,  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  was  anticipated  widi  anxiety. 

At  length  the  Session  commenced  on  the  28th 
January  1817,  when  the  Prince  Regent,  in  his 
speech,  noticed  the  late  successful  expedition  ta 
Algiers,  under  Lord  Exmouth,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  military  operations  in  India.  In  re- 
turning from  the  House  of  Peers,  his  Royal  High- 
ness was  exposed  to  the  insults  and  violent  out- 
rage of  the  mob ;  and  it  was  tlierefore  found  ne- 
cesBary  to  propose  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  during  the  Session.  This  subject, 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament  for  a 
short  time,  called  forth  fix)m  Mr  Canning  one  of 
his  most  powerful  speeches.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  Session,  as  discontent  and  insurrection  still 
prevailed  in  some  districts,  an  act,  for  continuing 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  to  the  1st 
March  1818,  was  passed.  Anxious  to  relieve  as 
much  as  possible  the  general  and  severe  pressure 
of  the  times,  which  had  reduced  the  lower  orders 
in  the  manufiEu;turing  districts  to  starvation.  Par- 
liament authorized  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills,  to 
persons  finding  employment  for  the  poor,  llie 
Opposition  was  much  weakened  this  Session  by 
the  difference  of  opinion  which  took  place  on  ques- 
tiona  connected  with  the  auspension  of  the  Habeas 
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Carpiu  Act,  between  the  friends  of  the  late  Mr 
Fox,  and  those  of  Lord  Grenrille. 

Before  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  a  de- 
cided improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  tranquillity  was  conse- 
quently restored  in  the  disturbed  districts.  The 
Session  commenced  on  the  29th  January  1818. 
Ministers  proposed  and  carried,  not  without  great 
difBcnlty,  an  Indemnity  Bill,  to  protect  all  parties 
who  had  apprehended  or  prosecuted  persons  sus- 
pected of  high  treason  under  the  last  suspension 
Act.  A  grant  of  400,000/L  was  passed  as  a  com- 
pensation to  Spun  for  the  losses  occasioned  by  the 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  ;  and  grants  of  6000/. 
each  to  several  of  Uie  Royal  Dukes,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  marriages.  The  business  of  the 
Session  was  closed  on  the  10th  of  June,  by  a 
speech  of  the  Prince  Regent,  announcing  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament. 

In  the  new  elections,  Mr  Ctinniog  again  pre- 
sented himself,  by  invitation,  as  candidate  for 
Liverpool.  Eai'l  Sefton  was  brought  forward  in 
opposition  to  him,  and  a  remarkably  keen  contest 
ensued.  Finding  that  his  voters  were  every  day 
decreasing,  the  Earl  had  recourse  to  the  novel  ex- 
pedient of  bringing  forward  a  nominal  candidate. 
This  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  same  plan  by  the 
friends  of  Mr  Canning ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was 
this  manoeuvre  carried  on  both  sides,  that,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  poll,  the  nominal  candidates 
amounted  to  eighteen,  which,  with  the  three  real 
candidates,  made  in  all  twenty-one.  After  this 
harassing  and  proti*acted  contest,  Mr  Canning  had 
the  high  satisfaction  oi  being  appo'mleii  tW  \\\vc\ 
time  member  for  Liverpool.     At  t\\e  l^\J^:K\c  Xvci- 
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lier  after  tlie  election,  be  addressed  his  consti- 
tuents in  a  long  speech,  in  vindication  of  the  part 
whicli  lie  had  hitherto  acted  in  public  affairs,  and 
ailduced  some  ingenions  arguments  against  Par- 
liamentary Reform.  The  speech  is  in  the  first 
style  of  eloquence ;  but,  as  usual,  he  admits  the 
«yil,  which  ho  det':lare8  it  is  unnecessary  to  remedy. 
In  consequence  of  this  third  triumph  in  Liverpool, 
the  fame  of  Mr  Canning  every  day  increased,  and 
his  opinions  were  liHtened  to  with  great  deference, 
as  the  representative  of  the  second  commercial 
city  in  the  empire. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  the  Congress  assem- 
bled at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  consisting  of  plenipoten- 
tiaries from  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain,  llussia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  determined  on  the  disconti- 
nuance of  the  military  occupation  of  France.  In 
consequence  of  the  Queen's  death,  which  happened 
on  the  17th  of  this  month,  it  became  necessary  to 
summon  the  new  Parliament,  that  the  requisite 
arrangements  might  be  made  in  regard  to  the  Royal 
Family.  Parliament  accordingly  met  for  the  des- 
patch of  business  on  tlie  14th  of  January  1819. 
The  circumstances  in  wliich  the  late  elections  had 
taken  place,  ten<ied  greatly  to  augment  the  strength 
of  opposition,  as  was  shown  in  the  success  of  the 
motion  made  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  for  the 
revision  of  the  criminal  code.  Various  petitions 
were  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  from  those 
individuals  who  had  suffered  by  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  and  the  account  of  the 
punishments  to  wbiih  tlniy  had  in  st'veral  iiiHtancos 
been  sulyccted,  pxcited  th«  indignation  (»f  srvrral 
jnembers.  Mr  Canning,  who  was  well  acquainted 
ivi'tL  tlw  GctiiiouB  nature  of  bome  kA  v\w.^^  \:^\v^  ^t 


xd  M  inmldng  to  the  House  of  Commom. 
condnmon  of  the  pamphlet  nina  in  tliene 
1 1 — "  if  yaa  even  accnae  ma  of  treason,  throw 
ito  prison, — make  your  jailors  load  me  with 
tt  and  then  jest  at  my  sufferiiiga, — I  will  put 
a  dea^."  Mr  Canning  replied  to  tijis  mde 
uolent  attack  in  a  tetter  to  the  nnknown  an- 
and  erideotly  vitb  on  indignation  whicli  hs 
not  restrain,  saya,  ^t  be  had  addressed  tha 
to  hiin,  for  the  purpose  of  telling  him  that 
la  a  liar  and  slanderer,  and  wanted  courage 
»  be  tun  asaaMin. 

niaten,  consctona  of  their  atrength,  cauio 
rd  thia  Semon  with  a  proposal  to  raise 
,0OIM^  of  Dew  taxes ;  opposi^on  feebly  atmg- 
gaintt  the  motion  i  it  waa  carried  by  a  large 
if,  Tlie  Catholic  claims  were  alao  brought 
■d  by  Mr  Grattan,  in  a  very  able  apeecb,  but 
ition  was  of  comae  lo«t. 
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60,000  persons  had  asflembled,  the  Magistrate* 
called  out  the  Yeomanry  cavalry  to  disperse  the 
mob.     A  dreadful  scene  ensne<l,  and  many  were 
either  mnnlcred  or  tram])lod  under  foot.     It  must 
not  be  concealed,  that  the  severity  of  the  Five  Acts, 
passed  in  the  subsequent  Session,  and  which  were 
the  consequence  of  those  seditious  meetings  held 
during  the  year,  is  chargable  on  Mr  Canning,  who 
was  one  of  their  firmest  and  ablest  supporters. 
The  irritation  excited  among  the  lower  onlers  by 
the  Manchester  massacre,  and  by  the  pressure  of 
the  times,  led  to  such  a  state  of  disorder,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  convene  Parliament  earlier  than 
usual.     The  Session,  accordingly,  commenced  on 
the  23d  of  November.     After  passing  several  bills 
for  the  prevention  of  disturbances,  and  transacting 
urgent  business,  they  adjourned. 

Qn  the  29th  January  ]  820,  George  III.  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  George  IV.  The  new  So- 
vereign had  exercised  the  kingly  power  for  eight 
years,  in  consequence  of  his  Royal  father's  mental 
indisposition,  and  was  accustomed  to  direct  the 
measures  of  Administration.  It  was  not  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  usual  changes  consequent  on 
the  accession  of  a  new  monarch  would  occur;  and, 
accordingly,  on  the  resignation  of  the  Ministers, 
the  day  after  the  King's  demise,  they  were  re-in- 
stalled in  office.  Parliament  met  for  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  Sovereign,  and  was 
adjourned  till  the  17th  of  February,  being  the  day 
after  the  funeral  of  Iiih  late  Majesty.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  King's  death,  Parliament  was  of 
course  dissolved.  By  the  solicitation  of  his  friends, 
Mr  Canning  was  again  put  in  nomination  for  Li- 
reipooL     Hia  opponent8>  on  t\na  oeca&vni>  vi«t^ 
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Dr  Crompten  and  Mr  Leyland ;  and  tbia  friends 
of  both,  anxiona  to  defeat  Mr  Canning,  naed  every 
e£f(Hrt  to  protract  the  election.  The  event,  how- 
ever, proved  the  frnitlemness  of  their  efforts,  for  he 
was  a  fourth  time  elected  as  the  representative  of 
the  town  of  Liverpool.  In  the  speeches  which  he 
delivered,  both  before  and  after  his  election,  he 
gave  a  luminous  defence  of  his  political  opinions 
and  his  public  conduct.  Parliamentary  Reform 
was  of  course  keenly  reprobated,  while  the  Five 
Acts  against  sedition,  and  all  the  proceedings  of 
Government,  in  regard  to  the  late  disturbances, 
were  ably  defended. 

The  triumph  of  his  success  at  Liverpool  was, 
however,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  forgot,  amid 
the  anguish  of  mind  which  he  felt  on  the  death  of 
his  eldest  son,  George  Charles  Canning,  in  his 
nineteenth  year.  By  the  early  indications  of  talent 
which  he  exhibited,  his  father  had  been  led  to  form 
the  highest  expectations  of  his  future  eminence ; 
and  tlie  beautiful  lines  inscribed  on  bis  tomb,  dis- 
play the  grief  of  the  paternal  heart,  softened  and 
subdued  by  the  consolations  of  religion. 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  Slst  of  April 
for  the  despatch  of  business,  when  the  alleviation 
of  the  distresses  of  the  mercantile  interests  and 
improvements  in  the  internal  polity  of  the  country, 
.formed  the  principal  topics  of  discussion  during 
the  session. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,   the  most  intense  in- 
terest was  awakened  in  the  public  mind,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Queen  of  England  from  the  Contin- 
ent.    It  is  psdnful  to  advert,  even  in  the  a\\^\\\ft.^\. 
degree,  to  drcumstancea  which   stamp  w\\.\\  cv^et- 
loftw^  disgrace,  all  who  either  sanctAoned  o\  XttViV 
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ft  part  in  them.  Mr  Canning,  wlio  had  been  fireqnetit' 
1/  the  gnefet  of  her  Majesty  previons  to  her  depart 
tnre  from  England,  had  formed  the  highest  opinion 
both  of  her  talents  and  amiable  dispositions.  Ho 
boldly  declared  the  value  which  he  put  npon  het 
friendship,  when  he  styled  her  *'  the  lifoj  the  graces 
and  ornament  of  society. "  It  was  by  his  adTioe 
that  she  retired  to  the  Continent ;  and  on  her  re« 
turn,  as  his  opinion  was  still  unchanged,  he  was  in 
considerable  perplexity  as  to  the  course  he  should 
pursue*  As  soon  as  the  negotiations  commenced 
between  Ministers  and  the  Queen,  Mr  Canning  took 
an  interest  in  the  proceedings,  hoping  that  an  Bmi*- 
cable  arrangement  might  be  effected  between  the 
parties*  With  this  view,  Mr  Wilberforce  propose 
ed  and  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  resolu- 
tions in  the  form  of  an  address  to  her  Majesty, 
conveying  the  anxious  prayer  of  the  House,  that 
her  Majesty  would  accede  to  the  terms  proposed 
by  Ministers. 

The  reply  of  her  Majesty  to  this  address,  put 
ui  end  to  all  hope  of  an  amicable  arrangement'; 
and  Mr  Canning,  difiering  as  he  did  with  bis  col«> 
leagues,  determined  to  retire  from  the  Cabinet. 
On  the  very  day,  indeed,  in  which  her  Majesty's 
answer  was  reaii  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
requested  an  audience  of  the  King,  and  having  ob- 
tained it  next  day,  be  tendered  his  resignation. 
His  Majesty,  however,  commanded  Mr  Canning 
to  remain  in  office,  abstaining  as  much  as  he  might 
think  fit,  from  any  share  in  the  proceedings  re- 
specting the  Queen,  and  gave  him  full  authority  to 
plead  his  Majesty's  express  command  for  so  con- 
ttnuhig  in  office*  From  that  moment  Mr  Canning 
^ibBUdued  from  all  interference  on  i^  woX:^^  «i 
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the  Qiieen*8  affiiin;  and,  therefore,  the  odinm 
which  attached  to  those  Ministers  who  prepared 
the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  cannot  rest  on  him. 
Daring  the  whole  progress  of  that  bill  he  was  ab- 
sent on  the  Continent,  and  indeed  he  remained 
there  till  it  was  withdrawn.  On  his  retnrn  to 
London,  the  difBculties  of  his  situation  still  re- 
mained. He  absented  himself  both  from  the  dis- 
cnssions  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  Cabinet ;  but 
this  appeared  to  him  inconsistent  with  his  duties 
as  holding  an  official  station.  After  a  dae  consi- 
deration of  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  he  came 
to  the  reaolation  of  retiring  from  office ;  which  he 
accordingly  did,  by  the  permission  of  the  Sovereign. 

Immediately  after  die  resignation  of  his  office 
as  Rnendent  of  the  Board  of  Contronl,  which  he 
had  held  nearly  five  years,  Mr  Canning  received 
a  letter  from  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, expressive  of  the  high  value  whidi  they  put 
upon  his  services.  This  was  followed  a  few  montlis 
after,  by  a  still  more  flattering  communication  from 
a  special  meeting  of  the  East  India  proprietors. 
The  proudest  satisfaction  which  a  public  function- 
ary can  enjoy,  is  to  know  that  his  services  have 
been  appreciated  by  those  to  whose  benefit  tliey 
are  directed ;  and  on  this  occasion,  Mr  Canning 
felt  that,  in  the  testimony  of  the  above  mentioned 
letters,  he  was  highly  honoured. 

As  Parliament  had  been  in  the  last  Session  al- 
most solely  occupied  in  proceedings  relative  to  the 
Queen,  its  attention  in  the  Sesfiion  of  1821,  was 
fiirerte<l  to  several  important  tnpirs  connected  both 
with  foroigii  and  domestic  |X)licy,  On  an  oaxVj 
day  after  their  meeting,  a  Coniuiiiteo  on  ¥oie\^ 
Tjm/e  was  moved  md  carried  in  botU  llo\x?.vi%. 
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The  Tevolatum  which  hail  recently  oocarrad  in  N^ 
plea,  and  tlie  measures  of  the  Holy  AUianoei  wera 
also  brought  before  I^liament,  on  which  occasion 
it  was  distinctly  state<l  by  Ministers,  that  Britain 
was  not  a  party  to  that  alliance.  The  measure 
which  had  met  with  the  constant  support  of  Mr 
Canning  through  the  whole  of  his  political  Gaxeer, 
via.  the  Catiiolic  claims,  was  again  proposed  thitf 
year  by  Mr  Plunkett.  The  bill  passed  triumph- 
antly through  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  11th  July, 
and  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  the  splendid 
ceremony  took  place,  of  the  coronation  of  his  Mar 
jesty  George  IV.  In  a  few  weeks  after,  hia  Ma- 
jesty paid  a  visit  to  Ireland,  where  his  presence 
had  a  considerable  influence  in  subduing  the  po- 
pular irritation  which  threatened  to  involve  that 
unhappy  country  in  all  the  horrors  of  another  in- 
surrection. In  the  absence  of  the  King  from  Lon- 
don, death  put  a  period  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Queen  of  England. 

Parliament  was  opened  by  the  King  in  penor 
on  the  5th  February  1822.     The  agricultural  dis 
tress  and  the  state  of  Ireland  were  discussed  wit 
the  most  intense  interest  in  both  Houses ;  but  tl 
subject  which  chiefly  called  forth  the  energy  0 
eloquence  of  Mr  Canning,  was  his  own  bill  for  adm 
ting  Catholic  Peers  into  Parliament,  and  his  spei 
on  that  occasion  was  a  masterly  display  of  ac 
reasoning. 

"  It  has  been  said,  that  we  are  not  to  open 
door  to  an  evil,  whi^,  if  once  admitted,  may 
be  easily  removed.    A  Uou  is  in  the  lobby :  i 
mittedf  we  may  not  be  able  u>  g^xVvoi  <wax% 
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ire  few,  bat  the  Commoners  would  overtnm 
otestaiit  fiaith.  They  are  in  such  masBeR  at 
or,  ready  to  enter,  that  we  dare  not  open 
KVTy  for  fear  of  this  many-headed  Catholic 
>r.  The  Peers  cannot  be  admitted  to  pos- 
I  of  their  right,  to  sit  in  the  Peers*  house, 

in  fact  was  only  suspended ;  for  the  forms 
idhered  to,  while  the  substance  was  suspend- 
'  fear  of  ruin  to  the  constitution.  Is  it  pos- 
o  conceive  this  exclusion  necessary  ?  Are 
owards  and  the  Talbots  so  degraded  from 
aracter  of  their  ancestors,  that  the  constitu- 
roald  not  be  safe  if  they  were  admitted  to 
leats  ?  To  make  the  supposition  of  danger 
ble,  it  is  necessary,  first,  that  the  Catholic 
era  should  be  returned  in  great  numbers; 
lly,  that  they  should  combine ;  and,  thirdly, 
ley  should  manage  with  such  dexterity  as  to 
)  the  government  or  the  monarch  to  join  in 
^mbination.  Some  persons  have  such  an 
thy  to  cats,  that  they  are  sensible  of  the  en- 
!  of  one  into  a  room,  before  they  have  seen 
:  it  is  perched.  Now,  I  never  felt  annoyed 
ling  myself  seated  next  a  dissenter.     I  really 

feel  no  apprehension  of  that  sensitive  and 
ountable  kind.     I  will  grant,  for  the  argu- 

that  one  hundred  Catholic  members  should 
umed,  partly  from  Ireland  and  partly  from 
nd — I  will  grant  that  they  combine — I  will 
that  they  would  combine  for  overturning  the 
liastical  establishment — but  granting  all  thiH, 
,  how  are  they  to  go  about  it  ?     It  must  be, 

by  force  of  reasoning ;  second,  by  force  o\ 
era ;  or,  thinl,  by  force  alone.  Is  it,  \\\eTi 
gnveJy  stated,  that  the  eloquence  of  tY\«  otA. 
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hundred  members  would  succeed  in  persuading 
gentlemen  attached  to  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment to  join  tliem  in  destroying  it,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  the  magnificent  edifice  of  mitred 
Popery  ?  Can  any  one  believe  Uiat  the  memben 
who  might,  in  consequence  of  this  bill,  be  admit- 
ted to  seats  in  Parliament,  would  move  such  a 
project  ?  Or  can  any  one  suppose  for  a  momenti 
that  tlie  slightest  motion  that  had  such  an  end  in 
view,  would  not  be  immediately  resisted  in  Par^ 
liament  as  futile  and  impracticable  ?  " 

The  motion  passed  the  Plouse  of  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  five,  but  was  lost  in  Uie  House  of 
Lords,  by  a  majority  of  forty-two. 

After  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  his  Mijes* 
ty  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  cordially 
greeted  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  loyalty 
and  attachment.  But  almost  immediately  after 
his  arrival  in  that  part  of  his  dominions,  he  receiv- 
ed the  painful  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who  put  a  period  to  hi» 
own  existence  on  the  12th  of  August.  Mr  Can- 
ning, in  the  meantime,  from  the  high  respect  which 
the  East  India  Company  entertained  for  his  able 
performance  of  his  functions,  while  President  of 
the  Board  of  Controul,  was  invested  with  the  of- 
fice of  Governor-General  of  India.  This  oiiice 
appeared  to  open  up  the  path  both  to  fortune  and 
to  fame ;  and,  as  thei'e  seemed  but  little  probabili- 
ty, in  the  existing  state  of  the  Cabinet,  that  he 
would  ever  again  take  office  in  conjunction  with 
men  who  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  his  libe- 
ral opinions,  he  accepted  the  appointment.  That 
he  was  unwilling  to  bid  adieu  to  his  'country,  it 
were  injuatice  to  Mr  Caxming  U>  dein^.    ^^x  >»^- 
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ed  by  higher  conBulurations,  he  resolyed  to  sacri- 
fica  his  iiicliimtiotiH.  I^reyious,  however,  to  his 
smbarkation  for  India,  he  paid  a  farewell  viHit  to 
Liverpool.  The  affectini;  eircnmstances  in  wliich 
Mr  Caunin^  now  appeared  among  his  constitueutA, 
awakened  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  town.  Ad- 
dresaes  were  presented  to  him  by  all  the  commer« 
cial  bodies,  expressive  of  the  sense  they  entertain- 
ed of  faia  services  as  their  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment. Several  public  dinners  were  given  in  hon- 
onr  of  his  idsit ;  and,  before  leaving  the  town,  he 
was  presented  wiUi  a  piece  of  plate,  bearing  a 
ioitable  inscription. 

In  one  of  his  speeches  delivered  at  the  Can- 
nng  Club,  during  this  visit,  the  following  beau- 
tb'id  passage  occurs.     "  What  should  we  think  of 
that  philosopher,  who,  in  writing  at  the  present 
day  a  treatiBe  upon  naval  architecture  and  the  the- 
ory of  navigation,  should  omit  wholly  from  his  cal- 
culation that  new  and  mighty  power — ^new  at  least 
in  the  application  of  its  might, — which  walks  the 
water  like  a  giant,  rejoicing  in  his  course ; — stem- 
ming alike  the  tempest  and  the  tide ; — accelerating 
intercourse,  shortening  distances  ; — ci'eating  as  it 
were  unexpected  nei^libourhoods,  and  new  com- 
binations of  social  and  commercial  relation ; — and 
giving  to  the  fickleness  of  winds  and  the  faithless- 
ness of  waves,  the  certainty  and  steadiness  of  a 
highway  upon  the  land  ?  Such  a  wiiter,   though 
he  miifht   desci'ibe  a  nhip   correctly  ;  though  he 
might  show  from  what  quarters  the  winds  of  heaven 
blow,  would  be  surely  an  incm'ious  and  idle  s])ec- 
tator  of  the  progress  of  nautical  Bcietvce,  wVo  CC\<\. 
not  see  in  the  power  offitLtmn,  a  corrccUVi  ^^  '-i^ 
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former  calculations.  So,  in  political  science^  he 
who,  Bpecnlating  on  the  British  Constitution,  should 
content  himself  with  marking  the  distribution  of 
acknowledged  technical  powers,  between  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
Crown,  and  assigning  to  each  their  separate  pro- 
▼inces — to  the  Lords  their  legislatire  authont^,-^ 
to  the  Crown  its  veto  (how  often  used  ?) — ^to  the 
House  of  Commons,  its  power  of  stopping  sup- 
plies, (how  often  in  fact  necessary  to  be  resorted 
to  ?) — and  should  think  that  he  should  thus  de- 
scribe the  British  Constitution  as  it  acts,  and  as  it 
is  influenced  in  action  ;  but  should  omit  from  hie 
enumeration  that  mighty  power  of  public  opinion, 
embodied  in  a  free  press,  which  preyades  and 
checks,  and,  periiaps,  in  the  last  resort,  nearly  g«>- 
▼ems  the  whole ;  such  a  man  would  surely  give  bot 
an  imperfect  view  of  the  government  of  England, 
as  it  is  now  modified,  and  would  greatly  underrate 
the  counteracting  influence  against  which  that  of 
the  executive  power  has  to  contend. " 

When  Mr  Canning  was  about  to  embark  for  hii 
new  destination,  he  was  again  called  to  take  a 
share  in  the  public  councils,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  In  ac- 
cepting the  Secretaryship  for  Foreign  Af&irs,  die 
duties  of  which,  he  had  formerly  discharged  with 
so  much  honour  to  himself  and  benefit  to  his  coun- 
try, Mr  Canning  felt  that  he  was  taking  part  in  an 
Administration  where,  by  the  enlightened  assist- 
ance of  his  early  friend  Lord  Liverpool,  and  no 
longer  fettered  by  the  illiberal  policy  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry,  he  would  follow  out  his  own 

principJea  and  enlarged  views  of  national  policy. 

Tjbe  opinions  of  his  colleBtt;aeB,  Mt  ^Xivowni)  Vb 
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HtttkiMOii«  and  othera,  were  almont  in  perfect  liar- 
mony  on  all  points,  especially  in  regard  to  internal 
affidrs,  with  those  which  he  had  once  listened  to 
with  enthusiasm,  from  the  lips  of  Fox  and  Sheridan 
and  Bnrke.  Though  long  connected  appai'ently 
with  men  whose  political  sentiments  were  cast  in 
a  different  mould,  he  had  been  still  more  attached 
to  the  men  than  their  measures;  and  when  at 
leng;th  he  saw  these  measures  carried  to  their  ut- 
Most  extent  by  the  reckless  and  execrated  Castle- 
leagh,  his  mind  revolted  from  principles  which,  in 
th^  milder  form,  he  persuaded  himself  to  em- 
bnee.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  ruinous  effects 
of  these  principles  appeared  to  the  mind  of  Can- 
ning in  their  true  light ;  and  from  the  death  of  the 
most  unpopular  minister  udio  has  ever  held  a  seat 
in  the  British  Cabinet,  may  be  dated  the  com- 
Biencement  of  that  system  of  enlightened  policy 
which  has  won  the  confidence  of  all  classes  in  the 
community.  Mr  Canning  had  long  ago  perceived 
and  declared  the  incapacity  of  the  late  Foreign 
Secretary ;  so  much  indeed  did  he  detest  his  mea- 
sures, that  he  never  cultivated  a  close  intimacy 
with  him.  Castlereagh  and  Canning  never  clung 
to  each  other  as  kindred  spirits ;  there  always  ex- 
isted a  secret  coldness,  which  prevented  them  from 
cordially  uniting  in  any  public  scheme. 

The  principles  on  which  Mr  Canning  and  his 
colleagues  intended  henceforth  to  conduct  the 
public  aiiairs,  were  developed  in  the  course  of  the 
next  Session  of  Pai'Uament,  which  met  in  Febru- 
ary 1823.  The  agricultural  interest  was  still  in  a 
state  of  depression,  but  there  was  an  evideivt.  ww- 
provement  in  the  manufactonest  and  in  t\v©  iotev^ 
commerce  of  the  country.     Mr  Canumg,   uv  \v» 
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speech  oa  the  Silk  Trade,  stated  the  enlightened 
opinions  of  Ministers  in  regard  to  domestic  poliq^ 
in  a  style  of  noble  and  manly  eloquence. 

«  We  most  deal,"  he  said»  **  with  the  afiairs  of 
men  on  abstract  principles,  modified,  of  coarse^ 
according  to  times  and  circumstances.  Is  not  the 
doctrine  and  spirit  of  those  who  persecute  my 
right  honourable  friend  (Mr  Huskisson),  the  same 
which,  in  former  times,  stirred  np  persecution  a- 
gainst  the  best  benefiELCtore  of  mankind  ?  Is  it  not 
the  same  doctrine  and  i^irit  which  embittered  the 
life  of  Turgot  ?  Is  it  not  a  doctrine  and  spirU 
anch  as  these  which  consigned  Gralileo  to  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition  ?  Is  it  not  a  doctrine 
and  spunt  such  as  these,  which  haTe  at  all  times 
been  at  work  to  roll  hack  the  tide  of  eivilizadon 
-—a  doctrine  and  spirit  actuating  little  minds,  who, 
incapable  of  reaching  the  heights  from  which  alone 
extended  views  of  human  nature  can  be  taken, 
console  and  revenge  themseWes  by  calumniating 
and  misrepresenting  those  who  have  toiled  to 
those  heights  for  the  advantage  of  mankind  ?  .  Sir, 
I  have  not  to  learn  that  there  is  a  fac^Mm  in  the 
isountry — I  mean  not  a  political  faction— I  shotikl 
perhaps  rather  have  said  a  sect,  small  in  number, 
and  powerless  in  might,  who  think  tliat  all  advan- 
ces towards  improvement  are  retrogradations  to- 
wards Jacobinism.  These  persons  seem  to  ima- 
gine, that  under  no  possible  circumstances  can  an 
honest  man  endeavour  to  keep  his  country  upon  a 
line  with  the  progress  of  political  knowledge,  and 
to  adapt  its  course  to  the  varying  circumstances  of 
the  world.  Such  an  attempt  is  branded  as  an  in- 
d/cation  of  mischievous  intentions,  as  evidence  of 
B  design  to  aap  the  foundations  oi  iA)ft  ^gK^taouwa  ^^ 


y  and  nambatantial  theorim  ;  bnt  not  ■«• 
y  nenrthelMS,  Uie  application  of  sonnd  and 
Mnne  knowledge  to  practicsl  afTaira ;  anil 
]g,  with  sobriety  and  caution,  into  the  aervica 

country,  every  generous  and  liberal  prill' 
irhoae  excem  indeed  inay  be  daageroua,  but 

foundation  is  in  truth. " 

die  principal  topic  which  engaged  the  at- 
I  of  ParJilunent  this  Sesaion,  was  the  cim« 
r  Franca  and  the  Allies  in  regard  to  Spain. 
Dch  army  had  entered  the  Peninsula,  and, 
rj  to  the  law  of  nationa,  made  an  unjust  «(• 
pon  Spain,  This  called  fortli  a  decided  ra- 
«BC8  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govem- 

and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  to 
with  iiHtrnctions  to  conbsdict  the  statement 
had  been  published  by  the  French  minister, 
orteaabriand,  that  the  invasion  of  Spun  was 
med  by  Great  Britain. 
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by  disfranchising  the  smaller  freeholden  m  Ire-'": 
land.     This  hill,  proposed  hy  Sir  F.  Bordett,  was 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons^  but  rejected  in . 
the  House  of  Lords.     It  was  generally  supposed^ 
that  the  declaration  of  the  Duke  of  York,  that  ha 
was  then,  and  would  ever  remain  hostile  to  the 
measure,  was  the  only  circumstance  which  pre-^, 
vented  it  from  obtaining  a  majority  in  its  favour. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  spirit  of  spe-t^ 
culation  had  been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  thafc 
the  mercantile  interests  were  in  a  state  of  unex- . 
ampled  embarrassment,  credit  was  destroyed,  and 
thousands  were  involved  in  bankruptcy.     The  at* , 
tention  of  the   Cabinet  was  directed  to  the  sub* 
ject,  and  it  was  at  last  resolved,  tliat  one  and  twe 
pounds  Bank  of  England  notes  should  be  issued 
for  the  relief  of  the  country,  and  an  extraordinary 
coinage  of  sovereigns  was  ordered.   By  the  opera- 
tion of  these  measures,  the  temporary  depression 
was  in  some  degree  relieved,  and  confidence  re- 
stored b  fote  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament  ia 
February  1826. 

In  the  discussions  which  ensued  thb  Session  on 
the  question  of  the  currency,  Mr  Canning  took  an 
active  part.  The  measures  of  Ministers  in  regard 
to  it,  were  included  in  two  bills ;  the  one  desig- 
nated the  Small  Note  Bill ;  the  other  rendering 
unlimited  the  number  of  partners  who  might  le- 
gally unite  as  partners,  and  form  a  bank. 

The  question  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  was  brought  before  the  House  in  March, 
when  Mr  Canning  expressed  himself  in  favour  of 
a  gradual,  not  a  sudden  abolition  of  that  shameful 
traiffic.  In  his  former  speeches  on  this  sul^ect^ 
there  wsts  an  uucompromisin^  Oa^\vV}  viViv^  \v&r 
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msly  denunded  a  speedy  abolition ;  now,  liow- 
,  he  appeared  alarmed  by  the  opposition  of 
seloniBta,  and  ho  was  contented  to  wait  till  an 
irtBnity  occnrred^  wlien  the  measure  miglit 
iected  without  danger. 

fie  most  important  topic  of  consideration  with 
LsterBy  at  this  period,  was  the  state  of  tlie  Corn 
a.  The  recent  distresses  of  the  country,  ren- 
1  it  absolutely  necessary  that  some  practical 
ahould  be  taken  to  relieye  tlie  people.  With 
new,  it  was  resolved  to  liberate  the  bonded 
I)  amounting  to  270,000  quarters  of  wheat,  at 
ty  of  lOs.  per  quarter  Still  fiuther,  to  obviate 
distressing  consequence  which  might  result 
a  bad  lianrest,  Mimsters  obtained  from  Vbi- 
ant  a  discretionary  power  to  admit,  if  neces- 
,  foreign  com  to  the  amount  of  500,000  quar- 
on  the  payment  of  a  certain  duty.  Thn)ugh- 
the  discussion,  it  was  uniformly  adniittiHl  on 
ides,  that  a  change  in  the  existing  Com  I^ws 
Id  be  beneficial  to  the  country.  Dui-ing  the 
ss.  Ministers  were  cximpclled,  from  tlie  failure 
he  crop  of  oats,  to  exercise  the  power  which 
vested  in  them  of  admitting  foreign  com. 
1  autumn,  Mr  Canning  paid  a  visit  to  Paris, 
re  he  was  received  with  the  greati^st  kindness, 
though  a  plebeian,  honoured  with  an  invita- 
to  the  table  of  the  King.  What  was  tlie  ob- 
of  this  visit  to  the  Continent  it  is  difiicult  to 
;  but,  in  all  probability,  it  had  a  reference  to 
treaty  with  Franco  and  Russia,  which  has 
e  been  concluded  in  belialf  of  the  (Trceks. 
V^rits,  in  the  moantiine,  were  issiiod  fur  the 
tion  of  a  new  Parhamcuty  which  meX  Voy  V\\e 
mUrA  of  basiaeas  on  the  14th  NoveiuXwac.     \\\ 
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the  debate  on  the  Address,  Mr  Caamag  mentioff- 
ed,  that  Ministers  were  prepared  to  bring  fiorwaid 
a  measure  in  regard  to  the  Com  Lawa,  bat  that 
they  considered  it  as  due  both  to  the  Parliament 
and  the  people,  to  delay  the  proposition  till  after 
the  Christmas  holidays.  The  attention  of  both 
Houses  was  occupied  for  some  time,  after  thdr 
meeting,  with  the  discussion  of  the  propriety  of 
that  step,  to  which  Ministers  had  recourse  for  the 
relief  of  the  people.  But  the  last  and  most  im- 
portant subject  brought  before  the  House  previous 
to  adjournment,  was  the  assistance  afforded  by 
Government  to  Portugal.  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Spain,  alarmed  at  the  near  approach  of  a  represen- 
tative form  of  government,  was  constantly  making 
aggressions  upon  the  Portuguese  dominions,  or  at 
least  countenancing  the  rebels  who  were  anxion 
to  excite  a  counter-revolution.  After  having,  in 
vain,  remonstrated  with  Ferdinand  on  such  con- 
duct, the  British  Government,  at  length,  resolved 
to  assist  Portugal,  their  ancient  ally,  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  Spanish  Monarch. 

On  the  11th  December,  Mr  Canning  brought 
down  a  message  to  the  House  of  Commons  fnm 
his  Majesty,  expressing  his  firm  determination  to 
prevent  saay  hostile  attack  on  Portugal.  In  bring- 
ing forward  his  motion  for  a  corresponding  Ad- 
dress in  answer  to  his  Majesty's  message,  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary  delivered  the  most  eloquent  speedi 
that  ever  came  from  his  lips.  The  manliness  and 
noble  spirit  which  cliaracterized  the  oration,  was 
worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  he  spoke,  and  oper- 
ated like  an  electric  shock  on  the  House  and  the 
country.  All  felt  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of 
iAs  meaawea   which  Minialeta  VraA  tcmViqI  v^ 
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,  and  every  bosom  responded  to  the  generous^ 
tic,  and  high-minded  eentiment  conveyed  in 
alebrated  speech  of  Mr  Canning.  Did  liis 
as  an  orator,  depend  on  this  single  specimen 
'liamentary  eloquence,  he  would  be  entitled 
k  among  the  most  brilliant  speakers,  either 
lent  or  of  modem  times.  So  prompt  and 
id  had  been  the  resolution  of  Ministers,  that 

Mr  Canning  was  j^calling  upon  the  House 
te  country  to  sanction  the  measure,  the  troops 
(HI  their  march  for  Portugal, 
saking  of  the  Constitution,  the  orator  thus 
ised  himself :  ''  As  an  English  Minister,  all 
i  to  say  is,  may  God  prosper  the  attempt 
by  Portugal  to  obtain  constitutional  liberty, 
lay  that  nation  be  as  fit  to  receive  and  cher- 

as,  on  other  occasions,  she  is  capable  of  dis- 
ng  her  duties  among  the  nations  of  Europe ! " 
-ead  war,*'  he  says,  in  an  after  part  of  the 
J,  *'  not  from  a  distrust  of  our  powers  and  of 
sources  to  meet  it,  but  because  I  am  con- 

of  the  tremendous  power  which  this  eoun- 
issesses,  of  pushing  any  war  in  which  she 
low  be  engaged,  to  consequences,  at  the  bare 
nplation  of  which  I  shudder.  I  fear  that  the 
var  in  Europe,  if  it  should  spread  beyond  the 
iss  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  will  be  a  war  of 
ost  tremendous  nature,  because  it  will  be  a 
f  conflicting  opmions ;  and  I  know,  that  if 
terests  and  honour  of  this  country  should 

us  to  enter  into  it,  although  we  might  enter 
1  trust,  we  shall  always  do,  with  a  firm  de- 
»  mitigate  rather  than  exasperate, — to  con- 
vith  arms,  and  not  with  opinions ;  yetWwvo^, 
tis  country  could  not  avoid  seeing  itt»k^^ 
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iindor  lior  Imnnors  all  tbo  reRtlcos  and  all  the  dia- 
8atisfit*<i,  \vii(»tlior  witli  or  withont  cause,  of  every  na- 
t'uni  Willi  wliicli  alio  lui^ht  l>e  placed  at  variance.    I 
say.  Sir,  tlie  consciousness  of  tliis  fact,—- the  know- 
ledge tliHt  there  is  iu  the  liands  of  this  countrv 
such  n  tremendous  power,  induces  me  to  feel  as  I 
do  feel.     But  it  is  one  thing  '  to  have  a  gianta 
■trenail,  *  and  another  thing  to  '  use  it  like  a 
giant.'      The   consciousnefls   that   we   have   thia 
power,  keeps  us  safe.     Our  business  is  not  to  seek 
out  opportunity  for  displaying  it,  but  to  keep  it  so 
that  it  may  he  hereafter  shown  tliat  we  knew  its 
pro))er  use^  and  to  shrink  from  converting  the  um- 
pire into  the  oppressor.     Sir,  the  const^quenoe  of 
the   letting   loose  those   passions   which  are  all 
chained  up,  may  be  such  as  would  lead  to  a  scene 
of  desolation,  such  as  no  one  can  for  a  moment 
contemplate  without  horror,  and  such  as  1  could 
never  lie  easy  upon  my  conch,  if  I  were  conscious 
of  having  by  one  hour  precipitated. " 

At  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  York,  which  took 
place  on  the  20th  January  1827,  Mr  Canningf 
who  attended  along  with  the  other  Cabinet  Mi- 
nisters, caught  a  severe  cold.  For  a  few  day«» 
though  indisposed,  he  continued  to  attend  to  pub* 
lie  bnsiness,  but  at  length  his  illness  increased  to 
such  an  extent,  that  he  was  confined  to  his  room. 
When  Parliament  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
on  the  8  th  of  February,  Mr  Canning  was  absent, 
and  indeed  in  a  dangerous  state.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  his  illness  began  to  abate,  and  he  rapidly 
recovered. 

During  Mr  Canning's  indisposition,  an  event  of 
a  very  distressing  nature  occurred.     On  the  17t]i 
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PetrnarV,  Lord  Lirprpool  was  sei?^  witii  an  apo- 
pletic  attack,'  which,  thougli  it  did  not  terminattf  hin 
Iifr,  pnt  a  period  to  his  political  existence.  By  tliis 
melanchoYy  event,  the  Ministry  was  dissolved. 

As  soon  as  Mr  Canning  had  so  far  recovered 
is  to  appear  again  hi  Parliament,  he  brouglit  for- 
wird  the  propositions  of  Ministers  in  regard  to 
the  Com  Laws,  which  had  been  postponed  on  ac- 
(toant  of  his  indispositk>n ;  and,  in  a  speech  of  con- 
siderable power,  enlarged  upon  the  modifications 
iDtended  to  be  introduced. 
'  On  the  6th  of  March,  Mr  Canning  delivered  an 
doqaent  address  on  the  Catholic  question ;  and,  so 
nmch  did  he  exert  himself  on  that  occasion,  that 
it  was  followed  by  a  relapse  of  his  disease,  which 
iigain  prevented  for  a  time  his  attendance  in  Par- 
KuneWt.  In  consequence  of  I^ord  Liverpool's  se- 
vere illness,  it  became  necessary  to  fill  np  the  of- 
fice which  had  thus  become  vacant.  Hts  Majesty 
immediatety  raised  Mr  Canning  to  the  Premier- 
ship, and  empowered  him  to  construct  a  Cabinet. 
The  announcement  of  this  m  the  House  of  Com- 
mons gave  ahnost  universal  satisfaction.  A  few 
members,  indeed,  either  through  personal  hostility 
to  the  new  Premier,  or  a  disapprobation  of  his  li- 
beral measures,  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  choice 
which  his  Majesty  had  made  ;  but  throughout  the 
country,  the  intelligence  of  Mr  Canning's  elevation 
to  the  Premiership  was  hailed  with  the  utmost  sa- 
tisfaction. Seven  of  his  colleagues,  unwilling  to 
serve  under  him,  resigned.  The  reason  alleged 
for  this  extraordinary  conduct,  was  the  difference 
which  existed  between  them  and  Mr  Caivrntv^^ 
in  regard  to  the  Catholic  ^nestion.     ¥iiidm^  xXvaX 
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he  was  forsaken  by  his  former  coMet/gaeM,  lh#' 
new  P^mieri  after  a  somewhat  protracted  nego- 
tiation, formed  an  Administration  composed  of 
the  liberal  portion  of  the  old  Ministry,  and  several . 
Opposition  members*  This  coalition  was  visited 
with  the  resentment  of  the  £x-minist»«  and  their 
adherents,  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  Session* 

The  harassing  nature  of  his  present  circam*; 
stances,  and  the  multiplied  cafts  and  anxieties  to 
which  he  was  now  exposed,  preyed  upon  hia 
mind.  Disease  now  began  to  make  rapid  inroads 
upon  his  constitution,  and  a  sudden  attack  of  in* 
flammation  of  the  kidneys,  at  length  terminated, 
his  existence  on  the  12th  of  August.  He  died  in. 
his  d7th  year,  at  Chiswick,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  in  the  same  room  where  Mr: 
Fox  breathed  his  last.  He  was  interred  .f«n  the 
16th  of  the  same  month  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

At  his  death  Mr  Canning  had  attidned  the  high* 
est  glory  at  which  a  patriot  statesman  can  aspiroi 
the  confidence  of  the  King  and  the  esteem  andap*; 
probation  of  the  people.  All  eyes  were  turned  to«>- 
wanls  the  man  oni  whom  depended,  not  the  fote  of. 
Britain  alone,  but  of  Europe.  His  political  career 
at  first  might  be  rather  equivociJ,  but  in  the  end  it 
was  decidedly  liberal*  The  progress  of  rational  libera 
ty  was  dear  to  his  heart,  and  in  his  eyes,  latteriy^ 
iJie  approbation  of  the  people  was  the  only  test  oC 
good  government.  Such  sentiments  pointed  him 
out  as  far  superior  to  the  prejudices  and  illiberal 
opinions  of  some  of  his  associates ;  and  the  whole  oi 
his  political  character  and  conduct  since  he  has  ai| 
9Pportunity  of  displaying  it,  entitles  him  to  be  cour 
^dered  as  one  of  the  most  enUgVitAnedstatcnnen  thtf 
ever  directed  the  councils  s^  ^^  "Biu^i^^^&muiSw^ 
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I. 

ORBAT  BRITAIK. 

•Britain  has  kHig  stood  prs'^iiiiiient  among  the 
Duropesu  nsticms,  by  the  tnunscendent  glory  of  her 
srniSy  the  wisdom  of  her  prolitical  coancils,  and  the 
intellectual  character  of  her  people.  Of  late,  how- 
jo^er,  her  claims  to  snperiority  hare  become  still 
jnore  evident,  from  the  interesting  aspect  which 
ber  internal  policy  has  assumed.  No  longer  fet- 
tered by  her  connexion  with  Continental  Courts 
and  Cabinets,  Britain  has  for  some  years  past  pre- 
sented in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  the  world,  the 
J>rilliant  spectacJe  of  a  government  and  people  ad- 
Tsncing  with  unexampled  rapidity  and  majesty  in 
a  career  of  progressive  improvement.  Listening 
jrespectfully  to  the  voice  of  enlightened  public  opi- 
nion, the  Government,  by  pursuing  a  liberal  system 
of  policy,. completely  established  itself  in  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  the  country ;  and  though, 
Jby  the  depression  of  trade  since  1825,  the  popula- 
tion have  suffered  severe  distress,  this  commerevftl 
crisis  has  only  increased  their  attachmeiit.  to  ^o- 
jemm^ut,  bjr  affording  tin  opportunity  ot  AVei^Xwj- 
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ing  the  bonerolence  of  the  Soyerdgn  ttid  of  lu^ 

Ministers. 

In  I8269  the  Administration  hecame  still  more 
popular,  hy  the  anxiety  which  they  evinced  -to 
relieve  the  distresses  of  the  labouring  classes  by 
the  repeal  of  several  oppressive  taxes.  Nothing 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  interest  the 
public  mind,  unless  we  consider  as  such  the  order 
issued  by  the  King  to  summon  a  new  Parliament. 
The  bustle  and  happy  festivity  connected  with 
Elections  now  prevailed  throughout  the  country^ 
and  tended  in  som^  degree  to  draw  off  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  from  their  sufferings,  which 
had  so  long  discouraged  and  depressed  them. 
•  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  Session  of  Fiur- 
liament  commenced,  but  nothing  of  importance  in 
regard  to  internal  policy  was  discussed  before  the 
Christmas  recess. 

In  the  beginning  of  1827,  the  country  was  con- 
siderably affected  by  the  death  of  the  Heir-pre- 
.  snmptive  to  the  Throne,  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  decided  improvements 
which  the  noble  Duke  had  introduced  into  the 
organization  and  discipline  of  the  army ;  the  hero- 
ism and  intrepidity  of  his  conduct  in  the  ContV 
nental  Wars  ;  above  all,  the  af&bility  and  conde- 
scension of  his  private  character,  as  they  attracted, 
while  he  lived,  the  love  of  all  ranks  in  the  com- 
munity, rendered  his  death  a  subject  of  general  la- 
mentation throughout  the  empire.  If,  at  one  time, 
the  lustre  of  his  name  was  tarnished  by  the  public 
.exposure  of  private  errors ;  these  had  all  been  for- 
got amid  those  innumerable  acts  of  kindness  and 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  meanest  soldier  in 
Mie  anny,  which,  in  the  exexcVae  oi  )a!^  ^>BL>AKAm 
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(Tbmmander-in-chief,  had  gained  hin^i  th^  proii4 
j^ppellation  of  tbe  soldier  sjriend. 

His  Royal  Highness  was  succeeded  in  tbe  go- 
yerament  of  the  army,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
jfrhose  long  experience  in  military  affairs  seemed 
to  entitle  him,  above  every  other  man  in  tlie  coun- 
try, to  fill  this  high  and  important  station.  The 
j^oalities  of  his  mind  were  not,  it  is  true,  lik^ 
those  of  his  predecessor,  calculated  to  win  the 
affection  of  the  soldiers,  bijt,  what  is  of  more 
importance  to  a  public  functionary,  they  were  a- 
dapted  to  call  forth  respect.  There  was  ona 
circumstance,  however,  connected  with  this  ap- 
pointment, which  wa3  justly  considered  as  liker 
iy  to'  aifejct  bis  Grace's  impartiality  in  the  dis- 
charge of  bis  important  functions, — his  retaining 
a  seat  in  tbe  Cabinet,  after  his  appointment  over 
the  army.  It  is  by  no  means  insinuated  that  his 
Grace  has,  in  any  case,  been  actuated  in  the  exer- 
cise of  bis  patronage  by  a  motive  so  mean  and 
contemptible  as  party-feeling;  still  th^  remarjk 
holds  true,  that^  in  filling  sucb  a  situation  as  that 
of  Commander-in-chief,  it  is  of  tbe  utmost  im- 
portance to  be  free  from  all  temptation  to  bp 
swayed  by  political  influence* 

In,  consequence  of  the  lamented  death  of  tli0 
Duke  of  York,  William,  Duke  of  Clarence,  now 
became  heir-presumptive  to  tbe  Crown.  His  Ma- 
jesty, anxious  tliat  his  Royal  brother  should  ob- 
tain a  provision  suitable  to  bis  new  situation,  sent 
down  a  message  to  the  Commons  to  that  efiect, 
immediately  after  the  House  had  resumed  its  sitr 
tings.  In  accordance  with  his  Majesty's  request, 
the  sum  of  12,000/.  ar/Jitional  to  tbe  mcoxivft  oS. 
^m  Royal  IJighneaa  was  graated.     T\ua  mo\Att\:^» 
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however,  met  with  considerable  opposition  in  both 
Houses,  oil  the  ground  that  tliere  had  been  no 
precedent  for  such  a  grant  in  the  case  of  the  Duke 
of  York  ;  and  besides,  that,  in  the  depressed  state 
of  the  country,  the  utmost  economy  in  the  public 
expenditure  was  necessary. 

The  suffering  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  England  and  Scotland,  but  still  more  in  Ire- 
land, forced  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament,  at 
im  eai'ly  period  of  the  Session,  the  important  sub- 
ject of  Emigi'ation.  The  vast  increase  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Ireland,  beyond  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, led  Government  some  years  ago  to  think  of 
B  remedy  for  so  serious  an  evil.  In  the  Britisli 
"possessions,  in  Canada,  the  large  tracts  of  uncul-* 
tivated  land,  and  the  great  scarcity  of  labourer^ 
seemed  to  hold  out  some  promise  of  relief  to  the  sur- 
plus population  of  this  country.  It  was,  therefore, 
determined  in  1633  to  institute  an  experiment,  witfi 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  probable  expense  of 
-sending  out  emigrants  to  that  colony.  The  indi- 
viduals selected  for  this  purpose  were  destitute 
Irish  labourers,  to  the  number  of  568  ;  and  so  well 
"did  the  experiment  succeed,  that,  with  the  expense 
of  only  22/.  for  each  individual,  these  labourers 
were  soon  transferred  from  a  state  of  absolute  po- 
verty and  wi'etchedness  to  the  status  and  comJPort 
of  independent  landholders.  In  1825,  another 
emigration  took  place  of  2024'  persons  from  Ire- 
land to  Canada,  at  the  charge  of  Government ; 
«nd,  certainly,  this  must  be  considered  as  a  most 
encouraging  example  of  the  mode  in  which  Britain 
may  rid  itself  of  its  surplus  population,  when  it 
t8  considered  that  the  produce  of  iVvevi  labour  for 
the  £nt  year  was  ralued  at  i\e«r\Y  otve-loxit^x  tcR. 
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i  the  whole  expense  of  their  settlement.  But  how-* 
ever  valo^le  this  mode  of  relief  may  he  in  itself 
in  regard  to  Ireland,  it  can  never  he  considered  in 
any  other  view-  than  as  a  merely  temporary  and 
imperfect  remedy,  for  a  vast  and  fearfully  increas- 
ing evil.  So  long  as  ignorance,  idleness  and  im- 
morality prevail  in  that  unhappy  country,  and  so 
long  as  her  political  grievances  are  unredressed,  and 
lier  religious  wrongs  unheard,  all  the  plans  which  le« 
gtslators  may  devise  for  the  alleviation  of  her  woes, 
will  he  only  ineffective  and  nugatory.  As  a  tem- 
porary measure,  however,  emigration  may  prove 
toth  expedient  and  necessary,  especially  at  a  season 
so  distressing,  as  that  in  which  the  lower  classes  of 
the  tliree  kingdoms,  wore  reduced  to  a  most  de- 
plorable state  of  misery  and  want.  Such  was  in 
reality  the  condition  of  the  country,  when  the  E- 
migration  Committee,  which  had  been  appointed 
in  1826,  was  renewed  in  the  following  year. 

The  actuiil  amount  of  good,  cap;able  of  b^iiig 
effected  at  an  expense  comparatively  inconsider- 
able, appeal's  to  be  so  great,  tliat  the  propriety  of 
the  plan  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  even  although 
the  emigrants  were  established  in  Canada  at  the 
chai'ge  of  Government,  without  the  slightest  ex- 
pectation of  being  repaid.  But  from  the  evidence 
of  a  former  Committee,  it  appears  to  be  probable, 
that  the  emlgi'ants,  by  moderate  industry,  might 
repay  the  money  expended  on  their  settlement  by 
partial  instalments  in  the  course  of  seven  years. 
In  this  case,  all  objection  to  the  scheme  founded 
on  its  expense  is  fully  obviated,  as  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  that  the  outlay  would  in  a  short 
time  \ye  completely  refunded. 

;iJte  frames  of  labour  /u  this  countvy  \vav^  \>eciV 
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ftr  MMTO  yean  utterly  intdeqnste  to  the  flBf 
of  the  labouring  clafises,  and  of  late  they  i 
heen  still  farther  reduced,  by  the  oyerflow  of 
retlundant  population  of  Ireland  into  England 
Scotland,  llie  evils  attendant  on  so  great  ai 
flux  of  Irish  labourers  into  tlie  adjacent  count 
are  incalculable.  Not  only  do  they  diminiah 
price  of  laiM)ur,  and  thus  destroy  the  c^ottifo 
the  peamntry,  but,  by  the  baleful  mfluence  of 
example,  they  bid  fair  to  eradicate  from  the 
that  sobriety  and  decency,  which  have  so  kmg 
racterized  the  lower  orders  both  of  England 
Scothmd.  On  these  grounds,  the  question  Oi 
migration  may  be  considered  as  of  Uie  higheal 
portance,  not  only  in  establishing  the  oomftnt 
independence  of  emigrants,  but  in  improTin^ 
condition  of  the  poor  throughout  the  empire. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  Session  of  Parlian 
Mr  Peel  brought  before  the  House  of  Comi 
his  plan  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  ] 
Ksh  Criminal  Law.  The  indefatigable  pen 
ranee,  with  which  tlie  Home  Secretary  proc 
ed,  in  simplifying  and  improving  our  commc 
ragulaliona,  as  well  as  our  civil  and  criminal  < 
entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  and  esteem  ol 
country.  So  voluminous,  intricate,  and  i 
leliigible,  had  the  whole  system  of  British  L< 
latioQ  become,  that  the  ends  of  statutory  ei 
ftients  were  completely  defeated ;  and  diffi 
therefore,  must  have  been  the  task  of  reforj 
abuses,  so  many  and  so  various  ; — abuses,  bes 
not  only  connected  with  the  laws  themselves, 
with  the  Afhninistiration  of  them.  The  Court 
Justice  had  }>ecome  corrupt;  Uie  advantagv* 
tke  Jwry  system  were  in  a  fpreat  meawoxe  i«f» 
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bed;  nayy  the  ends  of  juBtice  were  in  many  canes 
defeated  by  the  litigants  themselves.  Such  was 
the  state  of  matters,  when  Mr  Peel  commenced  his 
Idbonrs  in  the  cause  of  legal  reform ;  and  now  that  ^ 
be  has  given  rise  to  so  many  improvements  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  civil  courts,  his 
tfertions  must  be  considered  as  highly  praisewor-^ 
thy,  though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  only  foK 
lowed  in  the  steps  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh. 

In  the  Session  of  1627,  the  attention  of  Mr 
Peel  was  directed  to  the  Criminal  law,  particularly 
tile  statutes  in  regard  to  larceny,  burglary,  and 
robbery.  In  many  instances  loose  and  contradic* 
tory,  these  laws  were  rendered  more  definite,  in- 
telligible, and  consistent.  In  the  law,  as  it  stood 
before  Mr  Peel  introduced  his  improvements,  a  dis< 
tincti<m  was  made  between  grand  and  petty  larceny, 
which  was  judged  uimecessaiy,  and  therefore  abo- 
lished. If  a  criminal  stole  to  the  value  of  one  sliil- 
liug,  he  was  indicted  for  petty  larceny ;  if  more  tliaa 
that  sum,  for  grand  larceny,  and  punished  accord- 
ingly. Great  inconvenience,  besides,  arose,  from  this 
law,  on  the  ground  that  these  two  species  of  larceny 
must  be  tried  in  different  courts.  If  a  man,  for  ex-* 
ample,  was  guilty  of  stealing  two  shillings,  which 
came  within  the  range  of  grand  larceny,  he  must  be 
sent  for  trial  to  the  county  town,  with  whatever  ex- 
pense and  delay  such  a  step  might  be  attended.  An- 
other alteration  introduced  was  to  raise  the  sum  (at 
tliat  time  forty  shillings),  the  stealing  of  the  value 
of  which  constituted  the  distinction  between  capital 
burglary,  and  that  species  of  robbery  not  puix\aV\^d 
with  death.  Several  other  improvcmewlft  vjev^ 
proposed  by  Mr  Feel  to  the  liomd%  «J^\.  v)i  vAiv^V 
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met  the  apptolAtion  of  a  large  inaj6ritf  t^f  the 
membera  present. 

As  connected  with  the  reform  introclvced  into 
the  law  of  England,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
before  the  Honse  a  bill  for  the  purification  of  a 
Court  of  Law,  which  has  hitherto  equally  defied 
inquiry  and  reform — the  Court  of  Chancery.  On 
what  grounds  the  bill  was  afterwards  withdrawn, 
does  not  appear;  but  certain  it  is,  tliat  all  the 
bright  prospects  which  the  very  mention  of  reform 
in  Chancery  ha«l  excited,  were  speedtTy  obscured. 
In  1826,  a  commission  liad  been  appointed  to  in- 
vei^tigate  the  practice  of  that  court,  in  the  view  of 
saving  the  time  and  expense  of  suitors*  The  bill 
brought  in  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was  found- 
ed on  the  propositions  of  that  Commission,  with 
some  slight  modifications.  As  it  had  been  long  a 
subject  of  serious  complaint,  that  suits  carried  on 
in  the  Court  of  Cliancery  were  interminable,  the 
Commission  recommended,  that  the  decision  of 
the  Master  in  Chancery  should  be  final  in  cases 
of  exception.  This  measure,  if  adopted,  would 
have  been  highly  injudicious,  for  it  would  have 
been  committing  to  the  decision  of  one  Judge, 
without  the  power  of  appeal,  questions  of  the  great- 
est importance,  and  often  involving  the  fortunes  of 
individuals.  I'his  suggestion,  therefore,  was  ex-> 
eluded  irom  the  bill,  and  a  clause  substituted 
which  permitted  one  appeal ;  and  the  appellant 
might  choose  the  tribunal,  but  the  decision  of  such 
tribunal,  when  chosen,  must  be  final.  This  plan, 
iiad  it  been  followed  up,  would  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  prevented  that  arrear  of  unheard  cases, 
which  for  many  years  past  baa  been  on  the  in- 
^cnMMe.    la  the  bill  now  lukdev  imtyr^  \X  >n%a  Vqxt 
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tk^  proposed,  that  the  exorhitant  fees,  which  the 
Muter  in  Chancery  had  heen  accustomed  to  de- 
nmd  under  the  name  of  copy  money,  should  be 
CMDpletely  abolished.  This  would  bare  been  no 
doubt  a  considerable  relief  to  individuals  carrying 
OD' suits  in  Chancery.  The  bill,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, includes  some  points,  which,  had  they  been 
carried  into  practice,  would  have  reformed  tlie 
Court  of  Chancery  to  a  eonsiderable  extent ;  but 
there  was  one  clause  which  was  calculated  to  neu- 
tralize all  the  good  effects  arising  from  the  bill — 
that  which  gave  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  power 
of  altering  or  amending  such  orders  as  he  might 
deem  expedient.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive what  could  have  led  to  the  insertion  of  a 
daose  so  injudicious  and  inconsistent  with  the  O' 
ther  provisions  of  the  bill.  With  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, however,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  tliat  the  bill 
was  not  carried  beyond  the  first  reading,  and  thus 
some  slight  chance  afforded  to  the  public  of  see- 
ing partial  reforms  introduced  into  a  Court,  which 
has  long  retarded,  instead  of  promoting,  the  ends 
of  equity  and  justice. 

The  two  questions  of  paramount  importance,  in 
which  all  ranks  of  the  community  have  for  some 
years  past  taken  a  lively  intepest,  were  again  re- 
vived in  the  course  of  this  Session — the  Com 
Laws  and  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bills.  Op- 
posing interests  and  opinions  have  long  divided  the 
country  on  these  great  points ;  and  so  important 
were  they  considered,  that,  in  the  late  elections, 
tbe  choice  of  the  candidate  was  in  many  cases  re- 
gulated by  his  sentiments  in  regard  to  them. 

The  friends  of  Catholic  Emancipation)  ctvcjow* 
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^W?  propoBition  of  the  Government 
t  length,  after  a  nhori  dplay,  from  the 
-  Canning,  that  able  MiniHier,  hh  the 
vemment,  presented  to  the  House  of 
n  the  beginning  of  March,  those  pro- 
h  had  bei^n  ho  Inng  and  «o  ardently 

It  WM  fnlly  expected,  and,  indeed, 
mally  annosnced,  that  these  important 
onld  at  the  same  tine  be  laid  before 
f  Lords,  by  Lord  Liverpool.  The  re- 
lier,  however,  was  rndtlenly  seized  with 
Section,  whieh,  ever  after,  deprived  the 
is  enlightened  and  judiciou*  coDnseln. 
ice  of  this  unexpected  calamity,  the 
aestion   of  the   Cora    Laws   was   not 

the  House  of  Lords  till  a  Inter  pe- 
«HBion,  and  under  veiy  different  cir- 

utions  on  this  Rubject,  Hubmitted  to 
ns  by  Mr  Canning,  were  evidently 
.  spirit  so  moilcrate,  as  not  to  injnra 
le  interests  of  either  of  the  conflicting' 
!  proposed  to  allow  importation,  on 
;  scale  of  daties.  When  the  average 
eat,  which  was  to  be  taken  weekly, 
r  quarter,  the  import  doty  was  to  be 
r  every  shilling  that  the  price  exceed- 
duty  wsH  to  decrease  by  2a.,  until  it 
or  upwards,  when  the  duty  was  to 
each  shilling  that  the  price  fell  below 
ity  was  to  increase  2a.  per  quu'ter. 
'  dntVi  founded  on  the  same  principle, 
i  for  barley,  oata,  &c.  tbe  ^ioVfec6w% 
Kbeing  ids.  n-hea  the  price  ws»^^i 
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raged  by  the  tiiumplis  which  they  had  gained  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1821  and  1825,  were 
anxious  again  to  bring  forward  the  question  in 
this  new  Parliament.  At  an  early  period  in  the 
Session,  therefore,  a  motion  was  made  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  pledging  the  House  to  consider 
the  disabilities  imposed  on  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  their 
relief.  Quite  contrary,  however,  to  general  expecta- 
tion, the  motion  was  lost.  This  result,  while  it 
was  welcomed  by  many,  who  had  loaded  the 
tables  of  the  House  with  petitions  against  the 
measure,  excited  the  grief  and  indignation  of 
others,  to  whom  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  was 
dear.  It  was  expected,  that  on  the  announce- 
ment in  Ireland  of  the  failure  of  the  measure, 
some  unhappy  consequences  might  follow ;  but, 
very  fortunately,  the  peace  of  the  country  was  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed. 
•  The  unparalleled  extent  of  distress  which,  for 
nearly  two  years,  had  prevailed  throughout  the 
manufacturing  districts,  both  of  England  and 
Scotland,  roused  Ministers  to  devise  some  means 
of  relieving  the  poor  from  a  state  bordering  on 
starvation.  In  these  circumstances,  their  atten-* 
tion  was  directed  to  a  revision  of  the  Com  Laws. 
Landholders  and  agriculturists,  naturally  afraid, 
from  the  evident  leaning  which  the  Cabinet  had 
of  late  displayed  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade, 
that  no  protection,  or  at  least  what  they  consider- 
ed inadequate,  would  be  afforded  them,  presented 
petitions  against  any  change  in  these  laws.  Amid 
the  keen  contests  between  the  commercial  and 
agricuhural  interests,  to  whidi  the  proposed  mea- 
tfure  gave  rise,  all  waited  wVlli  i\i<&  \xvo^\. \xi\«&»A 


been  fonnftlly  annomnced,  that  these  importmt 
tnTea  would  at  the  same  time  be  Iwd  before 
House  of  Lords,  by  Lord  Liverpool.  The  re- 
ted  Premier,  howeTur,  was  HDddenly  seized  with 
ralytic  eflection,  which,  ever  after,  deprire<l  the 
.try  of  hia  enlightened  and  judicious  coonsele. 
maeqnence  of  this  noexpected  calamity,  the 
irtant  qtiestion  of  the  Com  Laws  waa  not 
IHed  in  the  Honge  of  Lords  till  a  later  pe- 
of  the  seaaion,  and  under  very  different  ci^ 

he  resotutiona  on  thia  subject,  submitted  to 
Commons  by  Mr  Canning,  were  evidently 
od  in  a  spirit  so  moderate,  as  not  to  injnre 
rially  the  interests  of  either  of  the  conflicting 
e«.  He  proposed  to  allow  importation,  on 
inllowing'  scale  of  duties.  When  the  average 
I  of  wheat,  which  waa  to  be  taken  weekly, 
60s.  per  quarter,  the  import  dnty  waa  to  be 
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with  a  decreasing  rate  of  Is.  6d.  per  quarter,  tiH 
the  price  reached  37s«,  when  the  duty  was  to  he 
Is.,  and  in  proportion  as  the  price  fell,  an  increas- 
ing duty  of  Is.  6d.  for  every  shilling  it  decreased 
in  price ;  and  tlie  protecting  price  of  oats  heing 
228.  when  the  duty  was  to  be  7s.  per  quarter,  with 
an  increase  or  decrease  of  Is.  per  quarter,  as  the 
price  rose  or  fell.     By  these  measures  the  facili- 
ties for  impcNrtation  would  h&ve  no  doubt  been 
greatly  increased.     Thus  wheat  might  be  import- 
ed at  the  duty  of  Is.  in  place  of  12s.  or  178.  (as 
it  is  at  present),  when  the  price  reached  70s.     By 
the  Government  scheme,  when  wheat  stood  at 
60s.,  importation  might  take  place  at  a  duty  of 
20s.,  which,  considering  the  expense  of  freight, 
&C.,  would  prevent  any  great  imp<N*tation ;  but 
when  it  reached  65s.,  the  duty  would  be  decreased 
by  10s.,  and  in  this  case  the  ports  would  be,  to  a 
considerable   extent,   loaded   with  foreign   corn. 
The  measures  proposed  by  Ministers,  appear  in- 
deed to  be  stamped  with  that  moderation,  and  le- 
gislative wisdom,  which  have   eharacteriaed  die 
councils  of  the   British    Cabinet  for  some  years 
past.     Repeated  attempts  were  made  in  the  Com- 
mittee, to  raise  the  protecting  point  of  wheat  from 
60s.  to  64s.,  but  without  effect.     Some  modifica- 
tions, however,  were  made  by  Ministers,  on  their 
resolutions  in  regard  to  barley  and  oats.     The  pro- 
tecting price  of  barley  was  raised  from  SOs.  to  32s., 
and  the  duty  from  lOs.  to  12s«  on  its  importation. 
This  duty  was  to  be  diminished  Is.  6d.  for  every 
shilling,  that  the  price  rose,  until  it  reached  408. 
In  regard  to  oats,  the  scale  was  to  begin  with  24a., 
at  a  duty  of  98*,  dimunsbix^  in.  the  same  pre- 
portioD  of  la.  6d.  for  every  ft'fiiilVa^xXjaX  ^^^^ 
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increased.  A  nominal  alteration  was  also  pro- 
posed by  Ministers  to  be  made  in  the  prices,  by 
the  substitation  of  the  new  Imperial  measure,  for 
the  old  quarter  of  eight  Winchester  bushels.  Ac- 
cording to  this  new  standard,  the  price  of  wheat 
was  fixed  at  62s.  per  quarter,  and  the  duty  at 
208.  8<].,  the  former  being  28.,  and  the  latter  8d. 
more  than  per  Winchester  measure.  A  similar 
modification  was  proposed  in  regard  to  the  otlier 
species  of  grain.  By  this  change  of  standard,  the 
character  of  the  original  bill  was  not  in  the  least 
degree  affected. 

That  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  to  which  the 
British  Government  seem  anidous  to  return,  are 
not  in  their  full  force  applicable  to  the  Com  Ques- 
tion, is  readily  admitted  ;  and  therefore,  as  protec- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  home  grower, 
the  great  subject  of  contention  is,  to  what  extent 
such  protection  ought  to  be  awarded.  If  the  pro- 
tecting price  be  established  at  too  high  a  point  in 
the  scale,  importation  is  thereby  prohibited,  and 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  are 
reduced  to  starvation ;  whereas,  if  sufficient  pro- 
tection be  not  given,  the  ports  are  loaded  to  ex- 
cess with  foreign  corn,  the  home  grower  is  dis- 
couraged, and  the  landed  interest  is  impoverished. 
The  middle  point,  perhaps,  was  sufficiently  struck 
by  Ministers  in  the  above  mentioned  bill ;  and  had 
it  not  been  afterwards  virtually  rejected  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  the  landholders,  even  the  agriculturist  would 
have  been  ultimately  benefited  by  the  change.  By 
the  introduction  of  the  proposed  scale  o£  dwxXe^, 
he  would  hare  been  delivered  from  those  s\x(5L<\ei\. 

K  2 
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flnotnatioiis  in  prices,  which,  if  they  Munetimes 
enrich,  as  often  ruin  the  failner.  A  stesdy  equa- 
liz  ition  of  prices  must  certainly  he  far  more  ia- 
Tourahle  to  the  agriculturist,  than  the  present  sys- 
tem, which,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr  Canning, 
**  presents  only  a  series  of  alterations  between  a 
drought  and  a  deluge. " 

From  the  period  of  the  lamented  political  de- 
mise of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  situation  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  through  motives  of  delicacy  to 
his  Lordship's  family,  remained  for  some  time  un- 
occupied. It  naturally  became  a  matter  of  great 
anxiety  to  know  on  whom  his  Majesty  would  con- 
fer the  important  office  of  directing  the  councils' of 
the  British  Government.  The  expectations  of  the 
country  rested  on  Mr  Canning  as  the  individual 
who,  besides  enjoying  the  favour  and  confidence 
of  his  Sovereign,  was  best  fitted,  from  his  eminent 
talents,  to  fill  a  situation  so  important  and  honour- 
able. The  opinion  of  all  classes  was  not,  how- 
ever, unanimous  in  Irts  favour.  A  large  portion 
of  the  Aristocracy  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  liberal  spirit  which '  Mr  Canning  had  of  late 
introduced  into  the  councils  and  decisions  of  the 
Cabinet;  and  even  among  his  own  colleagues, 
there  were  some  who,  though  they  suppressed 
their  sentiments,  were  still  secretly  averse  to  that 
enlightened  policy  which  had  been  for  some  time 
pursued.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  his  Majesty  had 
raised  Mr  Canning  to  the  head  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  authorized  him  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet,  no  few- 
er than  seven  of  his  late  colleagues,  as  if  with 
one  consent,  resigned.  The  nev^^  of  this  unex- 
pected  occurrence,  excited  coi»iAcnAA«>  «<Kr^f«»  \bl 
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tbe  coantiy.     The  public  mind  now  busied  itself 
in  speculation  on  the  probable  motives  which  had 
urged  the  resignation  of  these  seven  ministers  at 
one  time,  and  without  the  least  previous  con*es- 
pondence.     It  was  generally  supposed  that  they 
were  actuated  by  a  personal  dislike  to  the  new 
Premier,  but  considerable  suspicion  existed  in  some 
quarters,  that  they  wished  to  place  his  Majesty  in 
such  a  dilemma,  that  he  would   be   compelled  to 
form    an    Administration,    completely    in   unison 
with  their  own  political  sentiments.     But  what- 
ever were  their  motives,  their  sudden  secession 
from  the  ministry,  afforded  the  Sovereign  an  op- 
portunity of  reconstructing  the  Cabinet,  on  prin- 
ciples worthy  of  the  intelligence  and  information 
of  the  age.    Though  his  Majesty  was  unexpected- 
ly forsaken  by  some  of  his  most  experienced  legal 
advisers,  those  men  still  remained  who  had  super- 
intended the  aifaira  of  the  nation  in  its  foreign  re- 
lations, in  its  financial  concerns,  and  in  its  domes* 
tic  relations  connected  with  finance.    Mr  Canning 
now    perceived  that  all   hope  of  constructing  a 
Cabinet  from  its  former  materials  was  at  an  end, 
and  therefore  he  naturally  looked,  in  his  embar- 
rassment, to  those  men  who,  though   they  were 
Dominally  the  opposition,  had  for  some  time  al- 
most uniformly  supported  the  liberal  measures  of 
the    Administration.     The  opposition,    however, 
though  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  support 
the  new  Premier,  treated  at  first  his  proposal,  to 
form  a  coalition,  with  great  coolness ;  and  the  more 
especially,  as  Catholic  Emancipation  was  forbidden 
by  his  Majesty  from  being  made  a  Cabinet  c^ue^UviW, 
As  soon  as  it  became    known    thro\x\^V\o\xX.  \!t\^ 
country  that  the  proposal  had  been  »laiXe<i  cA  ? 
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coalition  between  Ministers  and  the  Opposition 
Party,  and  that  the  proposal  had  met  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Sovereign,  great  interest  was 
taken  by  all  classes  in  the  result  of  a  measure, 
which  promised  to  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
Empire.  Unwilling  to  surrender  any  important 
principle  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
maintain,  the  Opposition  maturely  weighed  the 
consequence  of  the  step  which  they  were  about 
to  take.  At  length,  after  a  long  negociation,  in 
which  the  great  principles  held  by  the  Opposition 
Were  expressly  understood  to  be  in  no  degree 
compromised  by  their  taking  office,  the  expected 
coalition  took  place,  and  the  Administration  was 
formed.  For  several  years,  both  parties  had  a- 
greed  in  every  important  question  connected  either 
with  foreign  policy,  or  commercial  regulations ;  and 
in  these  circumstances,  the  arrangement  which  was 
now  effected  was  both  consistent  and  natural. 

The  meeting  of  Parliament  after  the  Easter  re- 
cess presented  a  highly  interesting  scene.  The 
great  majority  of  the  late  Opposition  members, 
were  now  seated  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House,  while  a  few  adherents  of  the  Ex-ministers 
occupied  the  Opposition  benches.  The  regular 
business  was  for  some  time  suspended,  by  the  ex- 
planations which  the  Ex-ministers  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  make,  of  their  motives  in  quitting  of- 
fice under  Mr  Canning.  All  of  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lord  Melville,  declared,  that  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  they  could  act  in  concert  with  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  Minister,  from  whom 
they  differed  on  the  grand  point  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation. 
The  bmineBB  df  Parliament  Yra&  BtVW  ^«c^«t  W 
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temipted  for  some  days  after  their  meeting,  by  the 

attacks  which  the  new  Opposition  in  both  Houses 

made  upon  what  they  considered  an  '*  unnatural 

coalition*"     Their  feeble  attempts  in  the  House 

of  Commons  to  frustrate  the  measures  of  Ministers, 

only  exposed  them  to  the  ridicule  and  sarcasm  of 

their  more  talented  opponents.     But  in  the  House 

of  Lords,  the  new  aclministration  was  threatened 

with  a  determined  and  powerful  opposition.     In 

these  circumstances,  the  Premier  resolved  boldly  to 

pursue  the  same  path,  which  had  already  secured 

him  the  favour  of  his  Sovereign  and  the  confidence 

of  the  people. 

When  the  violence  of  the  opposition  had  in  some 
degree  subsided,  the  highly  important  subject  of 
the  Shipping  Interest  was  brought  before  the  Com- 
mons by  General  Gascoigne.  In  1815,  the  system 
of  the  navigation  laws  was  so  far  improved,  that 
foreign  and  home  vessels  were  admitted  on  ex- 
actly the  same  terms  into  the  ports  of  Britain. 
Anxious  to  get  rid  of  this  system  of  equal  duties, 
the  shipowners  alleged,  that  from  the  comparative 
cheapness  with  which  foreign  vessels  could  be  both 
built  and  navigated,  it  was  impossible  that  British 
vessels  could  compete  with  them ;  and  that,  in 
conseqaence  of  this  advantage  given  to  foreign  over 
British  vessels,  a  great  depression  in  the  shipping 
had  taken  place.  This,  however,  was  justly  con- 
sidered by  Ministers  as  the  ex-parte  statement  of 
interested  men.  ThsX  the  shipping,  as  well  as  the 
commercial  and  trading  interests,  must  have  suf- 
fered from  the  general  depression  in  the  comitiy, 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  the  slightest  reflection  will 
show,  that  this  must  not  he  attributed  to  tW  '^xe^^^-vi^ 
In/^ux  of  foreign  sLips  into  the  ports,     liv  \'^*^^. 
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when  the  want  of  employment  in  the  shipping  was 
BO  great,  tlie  amount  of  foreign  shipping  was  ac« 
tually  exceeded  by  that  of  the  three  years  which 
followed  1815,  when  the  new  system  commenced. 
And  even  the  tonnage  entered  by  foreign  ships 
into  the  ports  in  1825,  was  considerably  more  than 
in  1826,  when  so  much  distress  was  suffered.  These 
facts  prove,  almost  to  a  demonstration,  that  the 
distresses  of  the  Shipping  Interest  must  be  ascrib* 
ed  to  other  causes  than  to  that  liberal  system  of 
policy  which  docs  so  much  honour  to  the  Britisli 
Government.  By  the  clear  statement  of  facts  made 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  argu- 
ments of  the  gallant  mover  were  completely  over- 
thrown, and  the  motion  was  accordingly  with- 
drawn. 

The  attention  of  Parliament  was  called,  soon 
after  the  recess,  to  the  important  subject  of  Trade 
with  India.  Since  this  trade  was  partially  thrown 
open,  in  1813,  the  value  of  the  exports  to  India 
has  been  every  year  on  the  increase.  But  there 
still  remain  considerable  restrictions,  tending  espe- 
cially to  favour  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 
It  was  chiefly  in  reference  to  these  restrictions, 
that  Mr  Whitmore  brought  forward  his  motion  for 
a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 
From  the  progressive  spirit  of  improvement  which 
the  commercial  regulations  of  Britain  are  evident- 
ly assuming,  the  period  may  be  anticipated  when 
this  matter,  which  is  confidently  intrusted  to  Mi- 
nisters, shall  be  placed  on  a  liberal  footing,  by 
making  the  trading  connection  of  Britain  with  its 
Eastern  colonial  possessions,  free  and  unfettered. 
In  the  [beginning  of  June,  the  state  of  the  Fl- 
nances  was  l&id  before  the  Ho\»ft  ol  CoxswawaXs^ 
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Mir  Cttvii9g^  Brom  die  itirteiiient  then  made, 
k  appealed^  that  there  waa  •  deficiency  in  the  in- 
CMie  of  the  preaent  year,  amounting  to  nearly 
tkee  miniona.  Thia  deficiency  was  stated  to 
Iiaffia  ariaen^  not  fiom  die  exceas  cdT  the  eiq>enditare 
enr  the  income^  tmt  from  a  deficiency  in  the  sor- 
iilaa  of'  inooniey  which  the  Government  has  been 
m.  the  practice  of  providing  for  the  extinction  of 
dAt.  TboM  8iirpliiawaBf<nineriy  fixed  9X5,500 fiOOL, 
a  anm  which  haa  not  been  this  year  folly  raized. 
When  it  ia  oonudered  that,  in  the  conrae  of  the 
kat  fife  yeara,  ao  many  taxes  have  been  repealed, 
and  that  the  coontry  has  of  late  suffered  a  convul- 
sion ao  dreadfol,  that  the  very  foundation  of  its 
eoflunercial  nxoaperity  has  been  shaken,  it  is  cer- 
tainly aatonisning  that  the  revenue  is  in  so  flourish- 
ing m  condition.  If,  in  a  year  of  such  unparallel- 
ed distress,  the  public  treasury  has  been  so  well 
supplied,  no  i^prehension  can  be  rationally  enter- 
tamed  aboift  a  deficiency  comparatively  so  small. 

Bat  the  question  natiirally  recurs,  how  are  three 
millions  to  be  rused?  It  must  either  be  ob- 
tained by  additional  taxes,  or  by  borrowing  the 
sum.  The  former  alternative,  in  the  overburdened 
state  of  the  country,  could  not  he  resorted  to, 
and  therefore  the  Ministers  wisely  determined  to 
have  recourse  to  the  temporary  expedient  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  which,  in  the  improving  state  of 
commercial  affairs,  will  soon  be  discharged.  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  ere  another  year  elapse,  com- 
merce shall  have  so  far  recovered,  from  the  bale- 
ful effects  of  excessive  speculation  in  1825,  that  it 
shall  exhibit  its  wonted  prosperous  and  healthful 
appearance.      In  these  circumstances,  tV\«  ¥i^- 
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cbeqner  Bills  will  be  fall^  discharged,  and  the 
treasury  amply  replenislied. 

About  this  time  the  Com  Bill,  which  had  pas- 
sed the  Commons,  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords.  From  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
landed  interest  in  the  Upper  House,  it  hsid  been 
anticipated 'that  the  Bill  would  meet  with  con- 
siderable opposition  in  that  quarter.  But  as  it 
had  been  ali-eady  sanctioned  by  the  Ex-ministers, 
while  they  held  their  seats  in  the  Cabinet,  it  was 
not  expected  that  they  would  frustrate  the  mea- 
sure. This,  however,  they  cx)mpletely  accom- 
plished, not  by  avowedly  opposing  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  but  by  bringing  forward  an  amendment, 
which  had  a  direct  tendency  to  defeat  the  purpose 
of  Ministers.  By  the  proposed  regulations  (as 
we  have  already  remarked),  corn  could  be  im- 
ported and  sold  in  this  country,  when  the  price 
reached  GOs.,  with  a  duty  of  208.,  "the  duty  de- 
creasing by  2s.  for  every  shilling  of  increased 
price.  According  to  this  system,  importation  would 
readily  take  place  when  the  price  reached  65s., 
witii  a  duty  of  lOs.  But  by  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  foreign  corn 
«ould  not  be  imported  till  the  price  reached  GGs., 
which  in  fact  amounted  to  a  full  restriction. 

Conceiving  that  the  amendment  of  the  Lords 
was  fatal  to  the  principle  of  the  bill.  Ministers 
came  to  the  resolution  of  abandoning  the  measure* 
This  certainly  was  the  most  lamentable  defeat  tliat 
the  judicious  policy  of  an  enlightened  Cabinet 
could  have  experienced. 

Immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  Com 

JB/)]  in  the  House  of  Lords,  an  attempt  was  made 

-w  tlie  House  of  CommoiiB  to  \>t\\\^  VoXa  Vcam^ 
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diate  operation  the  Act  of  1822,  after  repealing 
that  part  of  it  which  rendered  it  dependent  on 
tbe  Act  of  1815.     This  proposal  was  in  reality 
aUin^  upon  the  House  to  sanction  the  importa- 
tion of  com  at  70s.  instead  of  628.,   which  they 
had  ah-eady  declared  a  sufficiently  high  protecting 
price.     On  tliis  occasion,  Mr  Canning  proposed 
It  an  amendment,  that  all  the  com  tlien  in  hond, 
rr  which  might  be  imported  for  warehousing  he- 
ore  the  1st  of  July  next,  should  be  admitted  for 
lome  consumption,  before  and  until  the  1st  of  May 
L828,  on  {>ayment  of  the  same  duties  which  Mi- 
listers  liad  proposed  in  their  former  bill.     This 
oeasure,  which  passed  both  Houses,  was  well  cal- 
nkted  to  afford  a  temporary  remedy  for  the  evils 
which  might  ensue  from  the  recent  loss  of  the 
[Jom  Bill.     The  amount  of  bonded  corn  in  the 
country,  when  the  proposition  was  made  to  Par- 
iament,  amounted  to  5(30,000  quarters.     But  the 
>peration   of  the   measure,  was  also  intended  to 
ipply,   to  so  much  of  the  corn  of  Canada,   for 
the  importation  of  which,  ordere  had    been   prc- 
wously  given,  and  for  the  amount  of  which,  i)ills 
had  been  drawn,  and  in  progi*ess  to  bo  transmit- 
ted to  this  country.     Some  advantage  at  least  may 
accrue    from    a    plan    which,    though  temporary, 
strikingly  displa}  ed  the  anxiety  of  Ministers  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  tlie  whole  community. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that,  in  the  present  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  a  permanent  law  will  he  establish- 
ed, so  framed  as  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  inte- 
rests,  and  to  set  for  ever  at  rest  this  important 
and  much  agitated  question. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  after  a  SeanKow.  ol 
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great  intereHt,  Parliament  was  prorogved.  The 
only  real  l)enefit  conferred  upon  the  coantry  in 
the  counse  of  the  Session,  was  tlie  temporary  Com 
Bill ;  hut  the  enli^litened  and  liberal  spirit  which 
prevailed  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  lattei 
part  of  the  Session,  and  under  the  new  Adminis- 
tration, imparted  to  their  deliberations  a  peculiar 
interest. 

While  the  public  mind  was  stDl  glowing  with 
exultation,  at  the  ascendency  which  liberality  of  sen- 
timent had  acquired  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
Cabinet,  a  fresh  source  of  perplexity  and  distress 
arose,  from  the  illness  and  death  of  Mr  Canning. 
Ilis  health  had  been  for  some  months  evidently 
declining ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  cares  which  devolved  upon  him,  in 
consequence  of  his  new  appointment,  hastened  that 
fatal  tt'rmination  of  his  disorder,  which  involveif 
the  country  in  tlie  deepest  distress. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  character  i 
this  popular  statesman,  which  was  so  well  know 
and  so  highly  appreciated.     The  interests  of  d 
tions  appeared  to '  his  master-mind  in  their  ti 
aspect ;  and,  when  these  were  concerned,  his  co^ 
sels  were   directed  by  wisdom  and  humanity, 
he  did  not  make  every  effort  in  behalf  of  Grr 
that  mi^ht  have  been  expected,  yet,  with  a  ret 
tion  full  of  energy,  lie  openly  recognised  the 
publics  of  South  America,  and  maintained,  i 
gard  to  Portugal,  the  cause  of  constitution.' 
vemments.     The  apparent  prejudices  of  hit 
days  he  had  learned  of  late  to  disregard 
thou^})    nursed    in    tlie   very   bosom    of   i 
(/on,  his  poiitical  career,  for  ^ovcvek  ^<£«i«  jp 
been  such  as  to  secure  t\\e  cow^Ol^tvm^  qI  ♦ 
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and  the  esteem  of  the  people.     The  origin  of  that 
feFolution  which  han  taken  place  in  the  principles 
tnd  measures  of  the  British  Government,  is  to  he 
traced  ultimately  to  the  inflacnce  of  public  senti- 
ment ;  but  no  small  share  of  the  m^rit  is  undoubt- 
edly <Iue  to  Mr  Canning.     His  plans  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  country  were  so  clearly  developed,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  nation's  welfare  so  solidly 
tnd  securely  laid,  that,  if  the  same  line  of  policy 
be  followed,  the  result  will  soon  display  itself  in 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  prosperity,  and  the  fame 
of  Britain. 

The  intelligence  of  Mr  Canning's  death  was  no 
sooner  diffused  through  the  empire,  than  the  most 
intense  anxiety  was  felt  by  all  classes,  in  regard  to 
the  stability  of  that  popular  ministry,  from  whose 
exertions  so  many  bright  anticipations  had  been 
formed.  But  this  alarm  was  considerably  dimi- 
nished, by  the  conBdence  which  was  generally 
placed  in  the  choice  of  the  Sovereign.  Nor  were 
the  hopes  of  the  country  disappointed.  His  Ma- 
jesty, on  the  death  of  his  favourite  Minister,  show- 
ed his  anxiety  that  the  Administration  should  be 
conducted,  on  exactly  the  same  principles,  by 
Testing  Lord  Goderich  with  the  office  of  Pre- 
mier. Already  well  known  to  the  public,  from 
the  ability  with  which  he  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  Lordship,  was  received  through- 
out the  country  with  general  satisfaction.  His 
remarkable  public  integrity,  his  enlarged  views 
on  the  principles  of  national  policy,  his  esta- 
blished popularity  with  all  classes,  seemed  lc\ 
point  him  out  as  peculiarly  well  quaWfved  to  y^^- 
Me  in  the  'couacih  of  the  nation. 
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The  Ministiy  under  the  new  Premier,  besides 
incladiug,  witti  a  rery  few  exceptions,  the  same  in- 
dividuals which  composed  the  Canning  Adminis- 
tration, received  some  valuable  accessions  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Opposition.  The  office  of  Com- 
mander-in-chief, too,  which  had  remained  vacant 
since  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtooy 
was  again,  on  the  reconstruction  oi  the  Ministry, 
accepted  by  his  Grace.  To  no  man  in  the  coun- 
try, could  the  command  of  the  army  have  been 
with  more  propriety  intrusted ;  and,  as  his  Grace 
no  longer  held  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  all  objection 
to  the  appointment,  on  that  ground,  was  complete- 
ly obviated. 

In  a  short  time,  a  slight  misunderstanding  arose 
among  MiniBtcrs,  which  appeared  to  indicate  a 
want  of  stability  in  the  Administration,  and  indeed, 
almost  threatened  its  dissolution.  Lord  Godericb, 
without  consulting  his  colleagues,  had  requested 
Mr  Henries  to  accept  the  vacant  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer ;  and,  on  his  declining  it,  pro- 
cured a  letter  from  his  Majesty,  urging  Kim  to  accept 
of  ifc.  The  rest  of  the  Ministers  rehised  to  recognise 
the  nomination  of  Mr  Herries  as  valid,  on  the 
ground  that  it  bore  the  appearance  of  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  King,  without  the  sanction 
of  his  legal  advisers.  It  was  suspected  besides, 
that  Mr  Herries  was  opposed  to  the  liberal  sys- 
tem of  policy  adopted  by  Mr  Canning.  On  both 
these  grounds,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  judged 
it  due  to  the  friends  who  had  joined  the  Govern- 
ment along  with  him,  to  lay  the  seals  of  office  at 
his  Majesty's  feet.  The  Sovereign,  however,  de- 
clined  to  accept  the  resiguatiotk  of  his  Minister, 
expressing  his  earnest  desire  thftX  iDbft  ida^c^^h- 


to  the  adminiHtratiDn  ;  for,  in  re<]nestin)(  the 
I  Marqaii  to  resume  the  seals  of  the  Home 
otment,  hie  Majesty  gave  hira  bis  Royal  an- 
ty  to  state,  that  his  continuance  in  office,  wm 
it  of  duty,  consentGiI  to  at  the  express  desire 
a  King  liimself,  anil  to  prevent  the  dissolntion 
Government,  which  on  public  and  private 
ids,  hia  Majesty  was  anxiouB  to  preserve, 
e  were  considered  important  expressions,  as 
ttire  of  the  Royal  mind,  and  as  a  pledge  that 
irinciples  on  which  the  Canning  Administm- 
hsd  begun  to  act,  would,  if  p<!raevered  in  by 
successors,  meet  with  his  Majesty's  constaat 
jbation  and  support. 

the  close  of  the  year,  a  speedy  dissolntion  of 
Tkbinet  appeared  almost  certain.  The  Pre- 
had  already  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  from 
!,  and  it  was  only  by  the  importunity  of  hia 
■gnea  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  remun. 
^er  naturally  of  a  weak  constitution,  or  from 
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cipl«8,  ami  likely  to  pursue  that  liberal  line  of  po- 
licy, of  which  Mr  Canniug  had  given  a  most 
brilliant  example. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  in  British  history, 
a  year  more  fruitful  of  interesting  and  important 
changes  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  nation,  than 
1827.  The  revolution  which  took  place  in  the 
spirit  and  measures  of  the  Government,  by  the 
elevation  of  Mr  Canning  to  the  Premiership,  ap- 
peared to  open  up  the  brightest  prospects  of  fu- 
ture improvement  for  Britain,  for  Europe,  and 
the  world.  The  political  horizon  may  again  be 
overclouded,  but  there  will  still  shoot  across  the 
darkness,  a  bright  gleam  of  hope  that  the  prin-, 
ciples  of  Canning  will 'not  be  abandoned, — that 
the  impulse  which  has  been  imparted  to  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  will  at  length  eradicate  from  the 
Government  every  trace  of  that  narrow  and  short- 
sighted policy,  which  is  only  worthy  of  the  Court 
of  Ferdinand.  In  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
a  Government  proceeding  on  the  principles  which 
some  years  ago  disgraced  the  British  Cabinet, 
would  not  be  tolerated.  The  voice  of  public 
opinion  must  be  heard,  and  respectfully  attended 
to.  It  would  require  even  the  imprincipled  fear- 
lessness of  a  Londonderry  to  bring  back  the  old 
illiberal  system,  and  again  to  arm  the  Govern- 
ment agamst  an  enlightened,  a  free,  a  high-minded 
people.' 
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FRANCE. 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  X.  to  the  throne,  it 
was  expected,  and  indeed  Lad  been  promised,  tliat 
a  more  liberal  system  of  government  would  be  fol- 
lowed, than  had  hithei*to  characterized  the  reign  of 
the  Boarbons.  The  liberty  of  the  press,  was  ac- 
cordingly maintained,  and  several  other  improve- 
ments introduced ;  but  the  Ministry  was  not  chang- 
ed>  and  no  confidence  could  therefore  be  placed 
in  the  sovereign,  while  he  continued  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  advisers,  so  unprincipled  as  were  Vil- 
lele  and  Corbiere.  Even  the  most  violent  Liberals 
appeared  to  expect,  that  the  favourable  presages  of 
the  new  reign  would  be  realized,  and  men  of  all 
parties,  were  disposed  to  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Crown,  at  the  expense  of  the  Ministry. 

In  this  divided  state  of  public  opinion,  the  King, 
besides  still  maintaining  his  unpopular  counsellors, 
acted  on  the  same  principles  with  his  late  prede- 
cessor. One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign,  was  a 
wanton  invasion  of  Spain,  in  defence  of  a  Mo- 
narch, who  had  betrayed  the  sacred  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  his  people^  and  iiad  therefore  io\^e\\.^\ 
all  title  to  respect  er  con^dence.     TVmi  "po>N<iT:  ^i 
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the  Jesuitfl,  which  had  heen  evidently  increasing  in 
the  latter  days  of  Lonis  XVllL,  was  now  more 
than  ever  encouraged  by  Villele  and  Corbiere.  Re- 
spect was  paid  to  superstitions  ignorance,  to  an  ex- 
tent  altogether  incompatible  with  civil  liberty.  In 
proof  of  thi»9  might  be  adduced,  that  disgracefiil 
law  of  sacrilege,  which  passed  the  Chambers  in 
1825,  annexing  the  penalty  of  death  to  offences 
against  the  holy  wafer.  The  vague  and  undefined 
nature  of  this  capital  crime,  must  render  the  law  a 
dangerous  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  priest.  One 
act,  however,  of  the  government,  merits  approba- 
tion from  every  liberal  mind, — the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Hayti,  and  also,  though  re- 
luctantly, that  of  the  South  American  States. 

With  such  violence  and  recklessness  did  Viilelc, 
for  some  time,  pursue  his  unpopular  measures, 
that  the  public  mind  was  in  a  state  approaching  to 
rebellion.  This  was  peculiarly  the  case,  when,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  past  year,  the  ministerial  pro- 
ject was  published,  for  establishing  the  censorship 
of  the  press.  A  cry  of  alarm  and  indignation  re- 
sounded from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other. 
This  Vandal  Law^  as  it  was  appropriately  termed 
by  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  was  firmly  resisted  by 
all  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  liberty  of 
thought,  the  inalienable  birthright  of  man.  It  was 
considered  by  writers  of  all  political  opinions,  by 
citizens  of  all  classes,  and  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  Journals,  as  a  public  insult  to  an  enlightened 
nation,  an  evident  declaration  of  war  against  intel- 
ligence, and  a  disgiaceful  attempt  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gi-ess  of  knowledge,  and  cover  the  human  nnder- 
srtanding  with  a  melancholy  gloom,  allied  to  the 
darknena  of  the    midd\e  age«.     Aiv  %^\Xk%  l^xi^K 


■c  ■-.■ 


j^aritta.  frtpopotitioik  the  will  of  the  Meaaieh  was 
-w1m^7  regvlated  by  thai  «po«tolical  factkm  which 
l^aeed  itedf  between  the  King  and  hi«  people, 
with  the  Tiew  <tf  rnling  the  former,  and  rendering 
htm  a  awile  inatnunent  for  the  oppreaaion  of  the 


Umi  Fiwidi  Academy  of  Sdencea,  aa  might  hare 
-beeni  esKpected»  waa  alarmed  on  the  announoe- 
■  BMOl;  of  the  projeet,  and  agreed  almost  nnani- 
:]iieiidy».to  pmoit  aa  addreaa  to  the  King,  stating 
'the  iDOOBTenieBoe  and  danger,  which  wonld  accrue 
.ia  liteKatwe  from.the  measwe,  if  it  were  carried 
•jBtaeAel.     When  the  addieaa  waa  diicnsaed, 
twemty^eig^  membeiB  were  present,  ef  which  four 
.Ttiaa&i.tfdt  icotOt.   It  ia  peinAd  to  perceiTO  inscrib- 
ed in  thk  spaB  ninQrity,  the  name  of  Laplace ; 
iriMH  amidst  the  brilfiant  hmkoars  with  which  grate- 
lal  science  has  invested  him,  must  be  considered, 
fay  this  closing  act  of  his  valuable  life,  as  having  in 
seme  di^;ree  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  well-earn- 
ed lame.     Ilis  Mtjesty,  by  the  advice  of  bis  couo- 
aellors,  refused  to  receive  the  address  which  the 
Academy  had  voted,  and  thus  showed  the  deter- 
mination to  stop  his  ears  against  the  renaonstrances 
of  even  the  most  enlightened  of  his  people.     Mi- 
msters  accordingly,  amid  great  opposition,  and  con- 
trary to  the  avowed  opinion  of  the  Dauphin,  car- 
ried their  project  into  execution* 

A  temporary  commotion  was  excited  among  the 
higher  circles  in  Paris  about  this  time,  by  the  re- 
fosal  of  the  Austrian  ambassador,  to  address  Mar- 
shal Soult  and  others,  by  the  foreign  titles  with 
which  they  had  been  invested.  A  generous  indig- 
nation was  naturally  felt  at  this  insak  put.  u^wx 
sibtf  Maniuda  4^  Fnnce;  and  althougVi  Vi\ie\<5  tX- 
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tempted  to  apologise  for  the  ambansador,  it  was 
with  fiome  diHicuity  that  fnattere  were  amicably 
arranged. 

In  the  l>eginning  of  April,  a  Royal  Ordonnanoe 
was  communicated  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  with- 
drawing the  project  of  law  relative  to  the  press. 
This  step  was,  no  doubt,  forced  upon  Ministers 
by  the  extraordinary,  revulsion  of  public  senti- 
ment  which  took  place  throughout  the  coantry  oil 
the  first  announcement  of  the  measure*  It  was 
not  improbable  besides,  that  an  attempt  to  place 
additional  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  printing, 
might  have  been  thrown  out,  had  it  come  under 
discussion  in  the  Chamber.  So  strongly  indeed 
had  public  opinion  been  expressed  on-  the  subject, 
that  serious  consequences  might  havQ  followed  tbe 
passing  of  such  a  measure.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
was  the  project  withdrawn,  than  the  utmost  joy 
was  manifested,  at  this  popular  triumph  over  the 
Ministers.  When  the  Royal  Ordinance  was  read 
in  the  Chamber,  the  Peers  listened  with  astonish- 
ment and  joy.  The  news  rapidly  spread,  and  that 
evening  an  illumination  took  place  in  several  parts 
of  Paris.  It  was  generally  thought,  that  Ministers 
had  abandoned  their  intention,  in  deference  to  the 
nobility,  and  the  well-known  opinion  of  the  Dau- 
phin. 

Another  circumstance  which  increased  still  more 
the  unpopularity  of  Ministers,  was  the  ordinance 
issued  on  the  29th  April,  for  disbanding  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Paris.  These  troops  consisted  of 
the  choice  of  the  citizens,  amounting  to  45)000 
men,  including  5000  cavalry.  One  of  the  regi- 
menta  of  the  National  Guard>  on  returning  home 
from  a  review,  happened  to  p^i&&  n^fix  lOb&x^v^ssDAA 
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eCM*  de  VHUtey  when  they  itopped,  and  the  cries 
ci*^  down  with  the  Mbister, "  '<  down  with  Vil- 
lek, "  were  heard  from  the  ranks.  The  Minister, 
emaged  at  thla  condncty  proceeded  immediately  to 
the  ThniUerieSy  and  recommended  the  instant  dis- 
of  the  Gnardy  with  which  kiis  Majesty,  of 
comf^ied.  A  cry  of  indignation  arose 
»iig  the  people  on  the  pablication  of  this  minis- 
tvial  neasore;  bat  the  Minister  remained  nn- 
aHyfcd,  and  the  honoorable  aenrices  of  this  distin- 
fttkbed  militia,  hoth  in  support  of  the  country  and 
the  Throne,  were  eompletiBly  forgotten,  amid  the 
indigiiatioii  which  their  recent  ahnse  of  Villele  bad 
csciked  in  the  Royal  Mind.  Tlie  step  was  vio« 
kntly  objected  to  by  the  Duke  de  Dondeauville 
in  the  Council  of  Ministers  which  framed  the  ordi- 
nance; but  his  protestation  was  ineffectual,  and 
lib  immediately  resigned.  M.  de  Cbabrol,  Minis- 
ter of  Marine,  also  tendered  his  resignation  for  the 
same  reason,  but  it  was  not  accepted.  The  decree 
was  certainly  hasty  and  precipitate.  A  body  of 
troops,  composed,  like  the  National  Guard,  of  citi- 
sens,  could  not  be  expected  to  divest  themselves 
of  their  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  to 
▼iait  the  open  expression  of  their  opinion  on  poli- 
tical topics  with  such  summary  punishment,  was 
an  extent  of  severity  worthy  only  of  Villele. 

After  the  stormy  discussions,  to  which  this  ob- 
nojdous  decree  gave  rise  in  the  two  Chambers,  had 
been  concluded,  a  most  beneficial  change  in  the 
Jury  System  was  proposed.  Several  principles  of 
the  English  law  on  this  subject  were  adopted,  and 
particularly  those  relative  to  the  formation  and 
publication  of  annual  Vista,  and  to  the  drawvci^Vk^ 
lot  aftbe  Jurors*     The  English  law,  \ioweveT>  ^\S\ 
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diflfera  from  the  French  in  the  degree  of  confidence 
which  they  respectively  put  in  the  intelligence  and 
good  faith  of  the  public  functionaries.  The  form- 
er leaves  nothing  to  their  discretion ;  it  descends 
to  the  most  minute  details;  it  attaches  punish- 
ments to  the  slightest  infraction  of  the  law^  and 
traces,  even  to  the  form,  the  acts  which  it  pre- 
scribes :  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  lays  down  on- 
ly general  principles,  and  leases  to  the  discretion- 
ary power  of  public  ofiieers,  all  the  details  of  their 
application.  The  law  of  the  2d  of  May  has  not 
corrected  all  the  defects  of  the  former  legislation 
on  this  matter ;  but  it  has  undoubtedly  destroyed 
the  most  glaring.  The  Government,  in  renounc- 
ing its  right  of  nominating  Jurors,  has  rendered 
justice  independent  in  those  afiairs  at  least,  on 
which  a  Jury  is  called  to.  pronounce  judgment. 

In  England,  the  judgment  by  Jury  is  employed 
in  all  causes,  both  civil  and  criminal.  Hence 
a  considerable  number  of  Jurymen  are  requir- 
ed ;  and  by  the  law,  every  man  of  any  inde- 
pendence is  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  in  France,  the  Jury  System  is  never 
resorted  to  in  civil  matters,  and  in  criminal  cases 
it  is  used  only  in  the  most  severe.  The  number 
of  men,  also,  capable  of  ofliciating  as  Jurymen,  is 
very  rentricted  when  compared  with  the  mass  of 
the  population.  Such  a  state  of  matters  can  only 
be  accounted  for,  by  reflecting  that  the  institution 
of  Jury  is  of  recent  origin  in  France,,  and  the  ge- 
neral intelligence  of  the  public,  is  not  sufficient  to 
give  full  operation  to  the  system.  The  improve- 
ments introduced  into  this  important  part  of  French 
Legislation  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  will  be 
of  great  beDe&t  to  the  countr^)  wA  ^'"^^xlq  ^^wsSofti 
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S'i  mm  to  Ae  •kill  mom  oomplete  adoption  of 
filvalde  1^  of  the  Englith  sytten  of  kgta- 

klio«i^ 

..  Hm  Jbvdget  kivbg  boon  bronght  forward  by 
IBaiiteniy  after  ooMuderable  diaciiBsion  in  the 
Phanber  of  Fecfl«»  was  bt  kngtb  approTod,  and 
Aa  fiaanoh  eloMd  toMnb  th^  middle  of  J«ne. 
;  Aa  aoon  aa  the  Steaion  of  Ibe  Chambers  had 
iBnftiflKfeady.ihe  IMBniatam  procwed  a  Royal  Ordi- 
a<iii*it  MaWikliiDg  the  oenaorahip  of  the  piesa* 
So  alrwig  had  beMi  the  oppontioa  to  the  mearare 
■irna  H 11^  formeriy  h^fote  the  Chamben,  that 
IfiaSrtttBtinaraoUiied  toahaadon  it.  Now» how- 
Ofiar,  the  oeoaoiahip  was  imposed  without  leaving 
time  for  the  djacosajon  of  the  tabject  in  the  ooiin« 
try;,  hvtt  piiWeindigtiationwaa»neterthele88^  strong- 
ly «XGited>  and  disoonlent  was  openly  expressed  with 
1^  the  measures  of  Grovemment.  The  Ministry 
were  alarmed  for  the  public  tranquillity,  and  fre- 
quent  meetings  of  die  Council  w«re  held,  to  de- 
vise means  for  preventing  the  serious  consequences 
to  which  they  well  knew  this  wanton  attack  on 
national  liberty  might  lead.  No  disturbances, 
however,  ensued,  and  the  excitation  of  the  popu- 
lar mind  very  soon  subsided. 

In  an  early  part  of  the  summer,  a  rupture  took 
place  between  the  French  and  the  Algerine  go- 
vernments, on  account  of  an  insult  offered  to  the 
person  of  the  Frencfa/rConsul  by  the  Dey.  The 
French  government)  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
this  event,  ilespatched  a  squadron  to  demand  an 
apology  for  the  afiront  thus  put  upon  the  French 
King  through  his  representative.  Immediately  on. 
the  arrival  of  the  squadron  in  the  port  ot  M^€C%^ 
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the  Admiral  sent  a  note  to  the  Dey,  requiring 
ample  reparation  for  the  insult,  and  that  one  of 
the  Dey's  ministers  should  come  on  hoard  hia 
ship,  and  there,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  other  European  consuls,  make 
a  satisfactory  apology.  This  request  was  refused ; 
hut  the  Day  invited  the  Admiral  to  the  palace, 
with  the  view  of  discussing  the  matter  in  dispute ; 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  stipulated,  that  if  an 
amicahle  arrangement  was  not  effected  within 
forty-eight  hours,  hostilities  should  commence 
without  delay.  The  result  of  the  desired  inter- 
view was,  that  the  squadron  blockaded  Algiers^ 
and  the  Regency  began  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  in  defence  of  the  town.  Unwilling,  how- 
ever, to  proceed  farther  without  making  every 
possible  effort  to  prevent  a  war,  the  French  Ad- 
miral despatched  a  second  note  to  the  Dey,  urging 
him  to  accede  to  the  proposal  which  had  been 
formerly  made.  The  Dey  remained  inflexible,  and 
openly  insulted  the  beai'er  of  the  note.  On  re- 
ceiving this  second  refusal,  the  Admiral  subjected 
the  town  to  a  strict  blockade,  which  is  still  con- 
tinued. 

In  France,  in  the  meantime,  the  Ministry  was 
every  day  becoming  more  unpopular.  All  classes 
viewed  with  indignation  and  disgust  the  restric- 
tions lately  imposed  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press ; 
and  in  no  instance  was  it  more  apparent  than  dur- 
ing the  King's  visit  to  Omer,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  reviewing  the  troops.  As  he  passed  a- 
long  the  road,  instead  of  the  usual  "  Vive  le  Roi !" 
with  which  the  presence  of  their  monarch  is  hailed, 
tlie  people  received  him  with  the  utmost  coldness 
and  indifference  ;  thus  dispXayuv^  m  ^  vxvq%\>  %v^m- 
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ficant  manner,  the  views  which  they  entertained 
of  his  conduct  in  retaining,  as  \m  advisers,  men 
who  had  lost  all  title  to  their  country's  confidence. 

The  progress  of  intelligence  in  France  has  of 
late  been  so  rapid,  that  the  Ministry,  constituted 
as  it  was,  could  not  be  expected  long  to  retain  its 
influence.  Their  repeated  attempts  to  violate  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  many  instances,  but  espe- 
cially that  of  the  press,  only  called  forth  a  more 
decided  expression  of  the  public  voice  in  reproba- 
tion of  their  measures.  A  society,  consisting  of 
a  hundred  gentlemen  of  talent  and  influence,  was 
formed  at  Paris,  headed  by  M.  Chateaubriand, 
which  published  and  distnbuted  political  pamplilets 
gratuitously,  thus  eluding  the  ministerial  law. 
The  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  step  was, 
that  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  measures  of  Mi- 
nisters spread  among  the  people  to  an  alarming 
extent.  Even  in  a  quarter  where  independence 
could  scarcely  be  expected,  the  Tribunal  of  Cor- 
rectional Police,  their  designs  were  frustrated,  and 
the  individuals  whom  they  wished  to  punish  were 
openly  acquitted. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  M.  Villele,  in 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  M.  Corbiere,  was 
appointed  by  a  Royal  Ordinance  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Though  both  belonging  to  tlio  Ultra 
party,  these  Ministers  prosecuted  their  plans  in 
different  modes.  M.  de  Villele  governed  by 
finesse  ;  M.  Corbiere  with  unblushing  effrontery. 
The  one  endeavoured  to  apologise  for  his  princi- 
ples, the  other  boldly  avowed  them.  Of  the  two, 
therefore,  Corbiere  was  most  detested  by  the  ^^o- 
ple. 
A  dissohtioa  of  the  Chambers  was  now  xe^ovW- 
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ed  upon,  and  an  ordinance  was  accordingly  issued 
lo  that  effect.  It  was  the  intention  of  ministers, 
besides  exerting  their  influence  in  the  elections,  to 
secure  a  majority  of  members  favourable  to  their 
measures,  by  the  creation  of  seventy  new  peers. 
The  suppression  of  the  Censorship  on  the  Press, 
however,  which  of  course  followed  the  dissolution 
of  the  Chambers,  was  calculated  to  defeat  the  in- 
fluence of  ministers  over  the  electors.  No  sooner 
tlierefore  were  the  Journals  delivered  from  the 
Censorship,  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  for 
four  months,  than  they  poured  forth  torrents  of 
abuse  ag^nst  ministers,  ui^ng  the  Electoral 
Colleges  to  display  their  independence  by  the  no- 
mination of  liberal  candidates.  These  suggestions 
had  the  desired  effect  in  almost  every  pait  of  the 
country.  The  number  of  members  favourable  to 
ministers  was  very  small,  compared  with  those 
who  avowed  themselves  their  opponents.  In  the 
nine  Electoral  Colleges  of  Paris,  not  one  minis- 
terial candidate  was  retuiiied,  and  the  most  turbu- 
lent expressions  of  joy  were  heard  throughout  the 
city,  on  the  announcement  of  the  result  of  the 
elections. 

M.  de  Villele,  perceiving  that  he  was  evidently 
opposed  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  country, 
now  resolved  to  resign  his  office.  Had  such  a  re- 
sult of  the  elections  been  anticipated,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Chambers  would  not  have  been  pro- 
posed ;  but,  as  the  unpopulaiity  of  the  ministers 
had  now  reached  its  height,  it  became  absolutely 
necessary,  by  the  fonuation  of  a  new  cabinet,  to 
calm  the  initation  which  prevailed  to  such  an 
alarming  extent,  and  to  prevent  the  serious  con- 
seguencea  which  might  foUow  \]be  \]\\x^  m«aw(a<»k 
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of  the  existing  administration.  The  voice  of  an 
enlightened  people  had  been  raised,  with  an  energy 
and  decision  which  it  would  have  been  madness  in 
the  monarch  to  have  resisted.  £ven  the  noblesse, 
on  which  ministers  in  a  great  measure  depended, 
were  incensed,  both  against  the  Censorship  of  the 
Press,  and  the  proposal  to  elect  a  large  number  of 
new  Peers.  It  was  well  known,  too,  that  the 
Dauphin  was  in  favour  of  a  more  liberal  system  of 
government,  and  a  stricter  adherence  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Charter.  Thus,  by  all  parties,  minis- 
ters were  in  a  manner  ejected  from  office,  and  the 
King  compelled  to  reconstruct  his  government,  on 
a  principle  different  from  that  by  which  be  had 
hitherto  been  regulated. 

By  the  dissolution  of  the  Cabinet,  France  has 
been  delivered  from  a  system  of  oppression  and 
illiberal  policy.  Ministers,  by  their  conduct,  had 
sown  the  seeds  of  civil  discoid,  which  threatened 
to  involve  the  country  in  another  revolution. 
This  was  the  work  of  ministers ;  they  created  and 
armed  several  hostile  parties,  and  raised  a  factious 
spirit  among  the  people.  What  course  the  new 
ministers  will  pursue,  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  the 
mode  in  which  the  Cabinet  is  constructed,  seems 
to  presage  the  adoption  of  a  better  line  of  policy. 
Several  liberal  and  enlightened  men  are  united  in 
the  administration,  with  a  few  of  its  former  mem- 
bers ;  and  it  is  expected  that,  in  the  Session  of  the 
Chambers  now  sitting,  various  measures  will  be 
proposed,  calculated  to  promote  the  internal  im- 
provement of  the  country.  One  great  step  has 
been  taken  by  the  King  towards  faciUlaXviv^  \\v^ 
progress  of  knowledge  among  t\\e  peoig\e^  \y^  ^^ 
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parating  the  direction  of  edacation  from  tkat  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  Nothing  has  ever  exercised 
a  more  pernicious  influence  over  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  the  Continental  countries,  than 
the  power  which  the  Jesuits  have  been  permitted 
to  assert  over  education.  It  must  be  certainly 
considered)  therefore,  as  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  France,  that  this  obstacle  to  the  improvement 
of  its  people  has  been  at  length  removed.  If,  in 
defiance  of  this  opposing  power,  intelligence  has 
been  rapidly  spreading  over  the  land,  no  rational 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  with  the  destruc- 
tion, or  at  least  diminished  influence  of  Jesuitical 
power,  France  will  proceed  with  accelerated  pro- 
gress in  the  path  of  knowledgp  and  improve- 
ment. 

In  the  brief  space  allotted  to  this  chapter,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  take  even  a  slight  survey  of 
France  in  its  present  improved  state.  Education, 
manufactures,  the  arts  and  sciences,  are  making  the 
most  astonishing  progress  in  that  interesting  coun- 
try. The  great  work  of  M.  Dupin  recently  pub- 
lished, affords  ample  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
this  remark.  In  point  of  cultivation  and  refinement, 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  north  and 
the  south  of  France.  The  thirteen  millions  of  inha- 
bitants in  the  northern  departments,  send  to  school 
740,846  children ;  while  the  eighteen  millions  of 
the  southern  departments,  send  only  875,931  pu- 
pils. The  natural  consequence  of  such  a  disparity 
is,  that  the  amount  of  the  revenue  received  by  go- 
vernment from  the  northern  parts  of  the  country, 
is,  on  account  of  their  superior  industry  and  activi- 
ty,  one  half  greater  than  that  obtained  from  the 
^outh.     In  wbateyer  point  of  View  liJi^it^  Vno  ^^v^ 
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of  France  are  considered,  whether  in  refi;ai*d  ■■  to 
tbeir.  agricultnre  or  commerce,  in  every  thing  may 
i»e  perceived,  an  analogons  and  almost  always  a 
proportional  difference.  It  is  also  remarke<l,  that 
those  departments  of  the  south  where  popular  in- 
struction is  most  carefully  attended  to,  are  the 
most  industrious  and  opulent. 

Mechanics  schools  are  spread  through  the  whole 
kingdom^  under  the  patronage  of  his  Majesty  and 
the  Dauphin.  From  a  central  school  in  Paris, 
teachers  are  sent  to  almost  every  town,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  expense  attendant  on  such  an  extended 
system,  is  defrayed  hy  the  Government,  and  hy 
liberal  donations  from  the  nobility.  For  the  use 
of  these  institutions,  many  valuable  text  books 
have  been  published,  exhibiting  the  doctrines  and 
facts  of  science  ^in  a  popular  and  attractive  form. 
M.  Dupin,  whose  indefatigable  exertions  in  tlie 
cause  of  popular  instruction,  entitle  him  to  tlie 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  is  engaged  in  pub- 
lishing for  the  information  of  mechanics,  small  tracts 
illustrative  of  the  most  important  parts  of  his  gioat 
work  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  which, 
from  its  high  price,  is  inaccessible  to  such  indivi- 
duals. 

In  consequence  of  the  exertions  made  in  France 
for  the  instruction  of  the  labouring  classes,  tlie 
products  of  French  manufacture^  at  the  last  public 
exhibition  in  Paris,  excelled,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  those  of  any  former  year.  The  precious 
effects  of  mechanics  schools  are  already  becoming 
visible  in  the  development  of  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  artisans^  and  an  evident  improvement  \u  \W 
whole  uppeamace  of  the  arts  and  manu^VkClxw^^ 
Jjbe  eathasiastn  ofsdeoil&c  meu  in  l^vaxkce  ^oi  ^<a 
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instniction  of  the  people,  has  affected  the  whole 
Bpirit  and  tone  of  their  literature.  Manuals,  abridge- 
ments, popular  views  of  the  sciences  .and  arts,  are 
every  day  issuing  from  the  press,  and  a  zeal  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  science,  has  in  a 
great  measure  given  way  to  an  anxious  desire  for 
the  wide  diffusion  of  what  is  already  known  among 
all  classes  of  the  people. 

The  progress  of  science  in  France  during  the 
year,  may  be  best  known  from  the  labours  of  its 
scientific  institutions.  Among  these  the  Royal  In- 
stitute holds  the  first  rank,  which  chiefly  limits  its 
inquiries  to  the  physical  sciences.  This  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  is  alone  entitled  to  any  no- 
tice, as,  with  the  exception  of  the  researches  of  M. 
Massias,  no  accession  has  been  recently  made  to 
the  philosophy  of  mind.  In  Zoology,  the  labori- 
ous researches  of  M.  GeoiBroy  St  Hilaire,  are  pe- 
culiarly remarkable,  especially  as  illustrating  the 
habits  of  the  Cameleopard  which  were  hitherto  in 
a  great  measure  unknown  to  naturalists  ;  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Omithoryncus,  which  has  ex- 
cited considerable  attention  among  naturalists  in 
Germany.  M.  Bory  de  St  Vincent,  has  thrown 
much  light  upon  the  Oscillaria,  which  he  consi- 
ders as  vegeto- animal  substances.  The  chemical 
researches  of  M.  Serullas  upon  the  compounds  of 
brome,  and  of  M.  Boullay  upon  the  double  iodurets, 
have  enriched  the  interesting  department  of  che- 
mistry. Several  memoirs  were  read  in  the  Insti- 
tute on  the  railways  which  have  been  introduced 
into  France,  and  which  will  probably  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  country.  Astronomy  has  lost 
much  by  the  death  of  Laplace;  but  B\ot^  and  Arago, 
and  Pons,  atill  survive,  and  that  vsviV^VkinA  ^^^nisv 
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nnrti  of  haman  inqaiiy  is  the  fayonrite  subject  of 
thor  oontemplatioii. 

The  Greogi^hical  Society  are  proaecatiiig  their 
nqninea  with  increased  ardoor^  and  their  labours 
inn  no  doobt  contribate  much  to  the  enlargement 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  differmit  parts  of  our 
l^pbo.  The  Frondi  are  making  rapid  advances  in 
^grienltiirei  and  daring  last  year,  b(H*ticnltiire  has 
Ineome  a  aaore  prominent  object  of  inquiry,  a  so- 
aetv  for  its  promotion  haidng  been  formed  in 
Flmsu 

TlieFine  Arts  have  been  proseented  with  un- 
ahpjtfdactivitir  apd  auecess  in  France  during  1867. 
\f^  Biidjitih  "nie^tce  baa  been  opened  iii  Vm,  and 
Moee&d-to  ^  iriA ;  a  dreumstance  wluch  strik- 
ingiY  .indicates  tbe  n^id  decay  of  that  stupid 
«9ti)0iiality  which  has  prevented  so  laxpentably 
the  liberal  intercourse  of  nations.  In  the  last  ex- 
IpJUtion  of  Paintings,  which  took  place  in  Pari^ 
not  many  weeks  ago,  there  has  been  a  decided  inr 
cceaae  in  the  number  both  of  paintings  and  statues. 
The  liberal  encouragement  given  to  artists  by  Louis 
XVIII.  has  not  been  withdrawn  by  his  successor ; 
and  as  an  abiding  monument  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  most  eminent  living  artists  in  France, 
it  has  been  determined  to  employ  them  in  adorn- 
ing a  part  of  the  Louvre  with  paintings,  each  in 
his  own  style.  This  scheme  will  give  an  impulse 
to  the  labours  of  the  artists,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  most  advantageous  to  the  progress  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 


EUROPE  IN  1827. 
III. 

AUSTRIA. 

A  MORE  complete  and  regularly  nystematized  iM-  -. 
potism,  can  scarcely  be  found  in  Europe,  than  tUfc 
which  now  exists  in  Austria.     It  was  the  wiah  cI  is, 
the  late  Emperor  Joseph  II.  to  introduce  a  mut  \, 
lenient  system  of  administration.     His  intentiota  •;„ 
were  excellent,  but  he  was  not  possessed  of  8ii£^ 
cient  influence  or  energy  to  accomplish  his  design^  ^ 
which  were  unfortunately  frustrated  by  the  aupch  - 
rior  influence  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.     Amid 
such  powerful  opposition,  the  Emperor  was  dis- 
couraged, and  very  few  reforms  were  really  eilect- 
ed  in  the  course  of  his  short  and  troubled  reign* 
His  successor  Francis  has  uniformly,  since  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  in  1792,  shown  an  inveterate 
hostility  to  even  the  most  moderate  improvemento. 
The  illiberal  system  of  government,  from  which 
Joseph  was  desirous  of  delivering  his  subjects,  hai 
been  restored  in  all  its  severity.     The  Jesuits  »-.     ■ 
lone  have  not  been  re-established,  but  other  reli- 
gious orders  occupy  their  place. 

Austria  is  composed  of  a  gi'eat  variety  of  States, 
of  which  several,  recently  sub^ect^^  to  its  authori* 
ty,  will  probably  embrace  tbe  fe^t.  iwova^\^  ^-t   -^ 
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Frsncis  of  his  people,  that  every  idle  calunmy  has 
a  passport  to  his  presence.  Thie  agents  of  the  po- 
lice, by  a  ducat  or  two,  bribe  the  serrants  to  be- 
tray their  masters*  Official  spies  are  stationed  in 
every  quarter,  who  correspond  regularly  with  the 
President  of  the  Supreme  Police  at  Vienna,  or 
with  the  Emperor  himself. 

Under  this  absolute  government,  the  people  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  only  as  much  liberty  as  will  en- 
able them  to  nose  a  subsistence,  but  cdl  attempts 
to  attain  a  state  of  comfortable  independence  are 
carefully  discouraged.  The  government  eagerly 
grasp  at  every  opportunity  of  establishing  more 
iirmiy  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  entire  subjection  of  ^e  people  <m 
the  other.  No  person  is  permitted  to  leave  the 
country  without  obtaining  permission  from  the  po- 
lice, under  penalty  not  only  of  tbe  loss  of  his  civil 
rights,  but  of  the  confiscation  of  his  property,  pro- 
vided he  has  no  children.  Should  such  an  indivi- 
dual have  no  property,  he  is  liable  to  be  seized  as 
a  criminal  ^  and  if  he  return  to  Austria,  he  is  con« 
demned  to  hard  labour  for  three  years.  By  an 
edict  of  1820,  the  present  Emperor  lias  prohibi* 
ted  the  police  from  giving  passports  to  the  sons  of 
noblemen,  who  might  wish  to  prosecute  their  stu- 
dies in  a  foreign  country.  The  evident  intention 
of  such  a  decree,  is  to  prevent  the  higher  classes 
from  imbibing  those  libiBral  notions  which  are  the 
necessary  consequence  of  an  enlarged  acquaintance 
with  mankind.  Still  farther  to  isolate  tbe  coun- 
try, young  German  students,  who  have  always 
been  considered  as  forming  the  majority  of  the 
dreaded  Illuminati,  are  excluded  iirom  the  Austrian 
States;  and  foreign  books  ' and  ^ouxn&K  are  sub- 
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i^Hllid  to  a  TWf  strict  cemonhip,  and  of  kte 
VBOipIotdly  .raotcnbod* 

.;IViiiee  Bletteiiiidhy  with  whom  cdginated  the 
H^  Altiaaoe  is  the  nminspriDg  of  Anrtrian 
Thw  isflezible.  opponent  of  all  nodem 
lent,  fUljaeeordiinientiaienit  with  his 
BojFal^iMiter,  aitd  both-pnraae  thMr  eoime  of  op- 
preijiWin  with  a  oonnstenev  wonhy-  of  a  better 

^gnwici:  .Hie Kae  of  poMcy  whieh  thii  Minkieir  has 
WRolbraBdf  pmnied  nacie  me  appointmettt  to  office, 
lim  rendered  ham  the  object  of  nnqneMfied  deteeta- 

.  tioii»  both  in  and  ont  of  Anstria.  That  he  is  an 
.aUe'diploniatist  cennot  be.deniedybdt  Ms  eminent 

**  Hkntshave  been  hitherto  prostitated  to  the  snp- 
peilof  mi  o^ons  despotism.    Tbhis  nnpnndple<l 
•xertions  most  ho  donbt  be  attfilmted  the  present 
adodition  of  Eoropoy  mid  the  disgracefal  attempts 
which  hare  of  kte  so  freqoently  been  made  in  the 
Continental  conntriesy  to  sacrifice  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  thonsandsy  at  the  shrine  of  legitimacy. 
Who  bat  Mettemichy  has  been  the  secret  abettor 
of  Turkish  oppression  ?  Had  not  that  craffcy  di- 
plomatist attempted  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the 
allies,  ihfi  Sultan  would  have  3delded^  and  Greece 
would  have  now  been.  free.     In  regard  to  the  edn« 
cation  of  the  people,  the  opinions* of  the  Em* 
.peror  .are  , very  illiberal;  in  proof  of  wbicby   it 
is  only  necessary  to  adduce    his    own   wordH, 
when  the  inrofessors  were  admitted  into  hici  Im« 
peiial   presence .  in    1825.      **  I  will   have   my 
subjects .  learn  all  these  things  that  are  useful  in 
common  life,  and  likely  to  keep  them  attache<l  to 
our.  person  and  their  religion.     I  don't  want  tA«!(^V 
ers  who  fiJi  tlw  heads  of  my  stud^ntA  wvl^  ^V^ 
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BonBense   which  tarns    the  brains   of  so   many 
youths  in  our  days.  "     All  the  schools  and  colleges 
aie  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  go- 
vernment officers,  who  never  fail  to  report  any  ex- 
pressions uttered  by  the  professors,  which  can  be 
construed  as  indicating  even  the  slightest  approach 
to  liberality  of  opinion.     The  certain  consequence 
of  such  an  accusation,  is  the  suspension  of  the  pro- 
fessor from  office,  and  perhaps  imprisonment  for 
years.     Government  supplies  the   text-books  by 
which,  meagre  as  they  arc,  the  prelections  of  the 
professor  must  be  closely  regulated.    The  students 
are  prevented  from  enjoying  the  advantages  of  pri- 
vate tuition,  and  to  secure  their  dutiful  submission' 
to  the  Catholic  church,  they  are  required  to  con- 
fess six  times  every  year.     Such  is  the  system  of 
education  to  which  the  despotic  Francis  limits  his 
subjects.     Every  liberal  or  enlightened  sentiment 
is  thus  attempted  to  be  crushed,  as  soon  as  it 
arises  in  the  mind  of  generous  youth ;  and  by  a 
decree  of  November  last,  the  priests  are  granted 
almost  unlimited  power  over  education  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire.     With  an  education  so  contracted 
and  illiberal,  the  public  offices  are  necessarily  oc- 
cupied by  men  who,  whatever  may  be  their  attach- 
ment to  the  person  of  the  monarch,  are  quite  unfit 
to  discharge  important  duties.     Hence,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  men  raised  to  the  most  responsible 
situations  in  the  government,  whose  ignorance  on 
political  subjects  is  inconceivable.     In  this  state 
of  matters,  the  financial'  condition  of  Austria  is  be- 
coming ev^sry  day  more  perplexing ;  and  scarcely 
an  individual  can  be  found  in  the  country,  who  is 
capable  of  understanding  and  managing  this  es- 
S0j20/aj  department  of  internal  ]po\\c^.    "BuXx^xilq- 
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taff^  is  anjlf.yirt w»d  t9  the  boldenof  eiril  ofRoM; 
libMg  qdliliiiyy  .c^pnapinkre  aie  dbnott  anifonuly 
naacqiiiuiitefl  wiA  laetioi ;  aad  offiotn  ara  pro- 
mpted by  ilpuiority,  not  by  merit. 

Amo^g^tbe  bi^pwr  daaM%  Mpedally^ 
iv  ^Amtitkit »  9A«ee  enligpbteiied  apirit  ptendls 
tbm  »  to  be  fofmd  in  ordinary  MMoaty*  Xbare 
me  iefmal.  ducsl  {imiUai  wbo»  in  p<Mnt  of  wmiith 
mad  infliMnyo,  are  almost  on  »  Wrel  iridi  dm  Em- 
pom  Umi^t  nod. who,  dtboagk  infinitely  inteior 
in  iat^lJjgfljice.to  the  EngUsh  •rittocmey,  era  ie» 
qiMctable  wfiii^  comperod  with  the  a^nrior  no- 
bility of  4K|ir  own  coontry.  In  the  middling 
and.  lower  dfmm  of  aocjietyi  may  be  pmaived 
ll^ofMi  molajveholy  tieeae  of  moral  and  political 
diqgpadation,  whiiBb  aire  Ae  offiipmg  of  a  des» 
potic  goYomment.  AoPnatomod.  to  a  wide* 
spread  system  of  espionage,  diitntst  and  jea* 
lonsy,  cunning  end  hypocrisy  are  erery  whera 
prevalent,  even  in  the  bosom  of  private  fimiiiies. 
l^y  their  edacatioo,  too,  they  are  tanght  to  con- 
sider tb^  will  of  their  Sovereign  as  the  only  standi 
ard  of  moral  reqtitade.  Should  such  a  state  of 
matters  continue  some  y^ars  longer,  the  pro- 
speicts  of  A^stria  are  m^ancholy  in  the  extreme. 
Thirty  millions  of  human  beings  will  descend  to 
the  lowest  degree  in  the  scale  of  dvilization,  and 
sink  into  a  state  of  intellectual  and  moral  torpcH*, 
from  whidi  ages  will  be  requu*ed  to  raise  them. 
,  The  system  of  legislation  in  Austria,  partakes 
to  a  great  extent,  of  the  defects  of  its  goyem- 
meiit.  In  1782,  Joseph  XL  promulgated  his  fa- 
mous edict  of  toleration,  establishing  the  e(\ual 
liberty  of  all  his  Austrian  subjects,  wbaiXfivct  ^«a 
thffir  origin  Of  f^ligi^vm  opiniona.  The  ^teax. 
number  of  Froteatanta  in  the  countTy,  \iaa  iQtc^'V 
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the  goyemment  to  grant  them  toleratfon ;  but  it 
is  only  of  recent  elate  that  a  Protestant  Gymna- 
sinm  and  Facolty  of  Theology  have  been  founded. 
The  young  men  of  that  pefsnasion,  however,  are 
prevented  from  studying  in  the  Universities  of 
Germany;  and  their  edncation  is,  therefore,  li- 
mited to  those  branches  which  are  pennitted  to 
be  tanght  in  Aostiia.  A  decree,  passed  in  1806, 
gives  strict  chaiges  to  the  priests  to  prevent  defise^ 
tions  from  the  Catholic  6dth,  and  reoommendB 
also  to  appoint  very  able  pastors  to  those  plaoo^ 
where  many  Pkotestants  are  resident. 

Althongh  the  ^unons  edict  of  toleration,  already 
referred  to,  still  remains  nominally  in  foree;  it 
is  in  several  instances  openly  disregarded.  In  il- 
lustration of  this  remark,  it  is  sufficient  to  notice 
the  execution  of  the  law,  as  &r  as  regards  die 
Jews.  They  are  only  permitted  to  dwell  in  the 
towns ;  and  even  there,  they  are  prevented  from 
purchasing  property,  besides  being  prohibited  from 
trading  in  certain  articles,  particularly  gunpowder 
and  euEdtpetre.  Of  late^  however,  the  Jews  in 
Austria  have  assumed  a  higher  rank,  both  in  in- 
telligence and  wealth ;  and  the  Government  has 
ordered  the  revision  of  the  laws  which  hare 
hitherto  oppressed  them.  In  the  pres^it  state  of 
Austrian  policy,  great  reforms  in  the  ensting 
legislation  cannot  be  expected  ;  but,  if  a  part  only 
of  those  unjust  regulations  regarding  Uie  Jews^ 
^all  be  remedied,  it  will  certeinly  be  a  gain  to 
humanity. 

By  the  meritorious  exertions  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.,  the  number  of  abbeys  was  consider- 
ably diminished ;  and  those  which  still  exbt,  are 
miller  the   controul  of  the   Government.      The 


UiiMps  ar&  clmett  b^  the  Eaipeii^  no  bull 

ci  the  Pope  can  be  pitUisbed  intbimt  bis  .content 
Subjected  to  the  Imperiid  imUiQiity,  the  ^rgf 
vt  not  poaieieed  of  a  tentb  part  of  tbe  infloeooe 
which  is  exercised  bjr  their  oidw  in  France* 

Hie  natural  consei^nence  of  tbe  sjratem  on 
which  Aoatria  is  goFemiedf  has  been  to  alienate 
the  afieetions  of  ^1  daases,  even  the  pobiiiiy^ 
from  the  absolnte  Frsnda  and  the  intrigning  Met- 
temidb*  So  galiing,  no  oppressive  is  the  system^ 
which  for  some  yeari  baa  been  pnrraed^  that 
the  Emperor  has  found  it  necesaary,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  anthoritfy  to  rivet  tbe  cbaias 
still  more  closely;  and^  thereforei  be  bas  as- 
somed  the  reins  of  Government^  even  in  tbe  pro- 
vincasy  divesting  the  local  magistrates  and  tiibii- 
nak  of  the  little  power  which  they  possessed,  and 
not  pemutting  them  to  dispose  of  a  sum  exceed- 
ing two  and  a  half  poimds  Sterling.  To  allay 
the  symptoms  of  disaffection  which  this  decree  ex* 
cited)  the  Emperor  was  obHged  to  increase  the 
military  force  of  the  provinces. 

It  has  been  the  unvar3dDg  policy  of  Austria,  to 
suppress  the  slightest  desire  for  political  free^- 
dom,  by  keeping  tbe  great  mass  of  the  people 
in  a  state  of  poverty  and  ignorance.  The  plan 
has  fully  succeeded,  and  ^  country  is  now 
incapacitated  to  assert  its  freedom.  Tlie  Hunga- 
rians and  the  Austrian  Poles  may,  and  probably 
will  emancipate  themselves  from  the  sway  of 
Francis ;  but,  before  the  states  properly  belonging 
to  Austria  will  be  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the 
blessings  of  independence,  knowledge  must  U^ 
diffused  axaoog  all  orders  of  the  people^  tta^  V^' 

m2 
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perty  isstead  of  being  kept  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
be  more  equally  distribnted.     Such  a  crisis  may 
be  obviated  for  a  time,  but  it  will  certainly  come. 
Thongh  ignorance^snperstition,  and  despotic  power 
should  combine  their  efforts  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  intelligence  in  Europe,  they  must  be  fruitless 
and  ineffectual.     Such  efforts  have  been  systema- 
tically continued  since  1813,  when  the  Holy  Al- 
liance, that  insane  combination  against  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind,  was  first  projected. 
Mettemich  was  the  originator  of  the  scheme,  and 
its  intention  was  properly  expressed  in  a  letter 
from   the   Austrian   Minister  to   Von   Berstett, 
where  he  styles  it  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  spi* 
rit  which  speaks  of  the  liberty  and  rights  of  na- 
tions, and  a  perseverance  in  all  the  ancient  forms 
and  arrangements,  wherever  they  still  exist.     The 
principles  of  this  league  against  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  have  already  become  obsolete  in  some  of 
the  more  enlightened  countries,  especially  Great 
Britain  and  France,  but  they  are  still  acted  upon 
in  Austria.     Mental  darkness,  and  political  de- 
gradation, are  there  considered  as  the  only  legiti- 
mate spirit  which  can  actuate  the  people. 

No  encouragement  is  given  to  the  progress  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  under  the  government  of 
Francis  ;  but,  among  the  higher  nobility,  the  fine 
arts  meet  with  ample  encouragement,  and  music 
is  universally  cultivated.  Several  galleries  of  beau- 
tiful paintings  are  to  be  found  in  the  private 
houses  of  Austrian  noblemen  in  Vienna.  The 
foreign  policy  of  Austria  has  been  equally  despi- 
cable witfi  its  internal  government.  To  say  no- 
thing  farther  of  the  prominent  \>wr\.  \\.  V\flfi  taken  in 
^be  proceedings  of  the  Holy  AW\axiCA&>  'wW.  ^mR- 


iMUliiily  hyiamon  hai  it  eaeidsed  Ofw  the  Ger- 
9MBiSlrt«Bl  Tlw  dfcrto  of  Mettmidi  to  flrrest 
dia  piogrcM  of  the  adaaeea  in  Goraniiv  wore 
oonmeMod  in  1619^  when  he  nieceeded  m  rah- 
wetiAgdie  UnrrenMeBtothenqMriDtendenceofa 
Und  of  poliee ;  ittliivitiiif  the  roprooentrtive  ineti- 
Isliooi^  and  in  aettMlihing  o  pd^icd  inqoisBtum  it 
Binyence>  Tbeee  ragidatiotts  were  eootinaed  tiD 
181M^  wImo  the  Anstrlen  minister  ajgain  came 
ftrward  in  the  Diet  id  Franlcforty  and  proposed 
that  a  oeosMship  of  the  press  slionld  be  estwtish- 
ed,  that  th&  UmviNBities  should  oontinne  under 
the  MreeJOaMce  of  the  police,  and  the  Inquisition 
at  Mayenee  irfioiild  prosecnte  ;^ir  inqniiies  mth 
incraaaed  ardonr.  At  the  same  time,  the  repre- 
aentatife~BSBettihlies  in  all  die  Gennan  States  were 
modified  so  as  to  resemble  those  of  Austria,  where 
all  freedom  of  debate  is  excladed,  and  the  will  of 
the  Emperor,  or  his  minister,  snpersedes  all  the 
improTements  which  might  be  proposed.  Now, 
therefore,  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  only  re-echoes  the 
langnage  of  the  Austrian  despot. 

In  Italy,  Austrian  oppression  is  felt  to  a  dread- 
ful extent.  All  the  improyements  which  had  been 
introduced  into  that  country  by  Buonaparte  were, 
after  his  fall,  through  the  itdQuence  of  Austria, 
rooted  out.  Since  the  restoration  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  a  representative  system,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  be  established,  has  not  been  introduced ; 
and  the  Jesuits  have  been  restored.  To  whom, 
in  short,  is  Italy  indebted  for  the  state  of  degra- 
dation into  which  it  has  sunk,  but  to  Francis  and 
Mettemich  ? 

The  recent  policy  of  Austria  in  ref^xd  Xft  T^w- 
Jtejr,  h  <^  thai  datk  and  doubtful  cVisoEVCXet  ^\Mvi 
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indicatefl  a  wish  secretly  to  frustrate  the  designe 
of  the  Allies*  Since  die  battle  of  Navaiin,  in* 
deedy  Metternich  has  airowedly  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  Saltan  wonld  adopt  conciliatory  measures ; 
bat  it  appears  scarcely  po^ble  that  the  Porto 
woald  have  adopted  a  line  of  conduct  so  oFasi^e 
and  dilatory,  had  he  not  been  secretly  assured  of 
the  support  of  Austria.  It  is  well  known,  tliat 
for  some  time  the  representative  of  Francis  at 
Constantinople,  refined  to  join  the  Three  Powers 
in  rem<mstrating  with  the  Porte  ;  and,  though  the 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  Metternich  might  ap- 
pear to  exculpate  the  Austrian  Court  from  having 
given  any  such  instructions,  yet  the  fact,  that  the 
same  ambassador  who  had  been  ostensibly  blam- 
ed, was  in  a  few  weeks  rewarded  with  a  mark  of 
honour,  throws  an  air  of  doubt  over  the  whole 
transaction.  The  Austrian  minister  is  a  perfect 
pattern  of  duplicity  and  cunning ;  and  while  he 
puts  on  the  semblance  of  straightforward  integrity, 
he  makes  use  of  those,  who  are  blind  enough  to 
be  duped  by  him  as  the  tools,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  detestable  purposes*  By  the  exten- 
sive arrangement  and  adroit  management  of  his 
political  intrigues,  he  is  connected  secretly,  but 
not  the  less  intimately,  with  every  country  in 
Europe.  Liberal  ideas  are  his  abhorrence;  and  if, 
in  any  quarter  of  the  Continent,  an  attempt  be 
made  by  even  a  small  faction,  to  root  out  such 
sentiments  and  encourage  passive  obedience,  Met- 
ternich is  its  mainspring  and  secret  supporter.  An 
absolute  monarchy,  a  humbled  nobility,  an  ignor- 
ant people,  are  the  favourite  objects  of  his  con- 
templation ;  and  as  be  has  succeeded  in  procuring 
the§9  advoHiagu  to  Aiia^na,  Vm  ^a  ikssva  ^^kox 
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Amf  AofM  be  eommiinicated  to  ereiy  European 
mtMNi.  Hk  aame  has  been  long  indendfied  wilh 
all  that  ii  enhy  and  cuimiog  in  diplomacy,  and 
indk  all  that  ia  iUiberai  in  'aentiment.  FVanda 
and  Metteraicfay  if  their  namea  are  ever  mentioned 
in  fatoTB  agWy  ii^  only  be  apoken  oJT  in  connexion 
with  thoae  aentimentii  and  that  conduct,  which 
Imm  veodered  them  odiooa,  not  only  in  Anstriay 
but  over  all  Borope. 
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IV. 


RUSSIA. 


Scarcely  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Russia  began 
to  emerge  from  a  state  of  rudeness,  and  to  take  a 
prominent  place  in  the  policy  of  the  European 
States.  Since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  how- 
ever, no  nation  has  equalled  it,  in  the  rapidity  of 
its  advancement  in  culture  and  civilization ;  and 
although  situated  at  the  remotest  extreinity  of 
Europe,  it  has,  by  the  wise  policy  of  its  Em- 
perors, at  length  become  acquainted  with  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  as  well  as  imitated  the  manners 
of  the  more  polished  countries.  Learned  foreign- 
ers have  been  invited  by  the  Goverament  to  settle 
in  the  country ;  and  to  such  an  extent  has  the  sys- 
tem been  carried,  that  the  principal  manufactories 
of  every  kind  have  been  committed  to  the  super- 
intendance  of  foreigners,*  and  the  professorships  in 
the  universities  have  been  chiefly  occupied  by 
Germans,  who,  until  the  custom  was  abolished  by 
a  decree  of  the  Emperoi'  Nicholas,  were  in  the 
habit  of  delivering  their  prelections  in  the.  Cierman 
Language.  The  substitution  of  the  Russ,  as  tlie 
medium  of  imparting  instruct\on,  \xv\)L^\.\i^  Q.Qmv\fc\- 
cd  aa  one  great  step  towarda  \ini^to^«oi«oX» 
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The  lata  BMpoior  Akaraadsry  tboigh  unich 
c— HoMsd  fcy  pecnlMr  dremMttnces,  ^  «f«ry 
tkng  in  hu  power  towurdt  impnmttg  tlie  cendi-' 
tim  ef  bit  snl^eeti.  As  an  abM^nte  ttonardh,  it 
■Hglit  be  thought  -tbst  bis  Imperial  Ukfeui  war 
asfiiciaiit  to  asmmjiMi  wlut  he  nisht  dem  ez-» 
pmBent »  %«S,  tbiwgh  tiondflidlf  ilMo  W9  die  RiuH 
nmBoferor-Brail'be  v^ideted  lAmmi  eotirety^ 
bf  the  epinioii  of  Im  moefrndeentUiI  conrtier%  aM 
tbe  higher  digtataries  of  Ae  Choreb.  No  dtenm-i 
•taaee  bae  traded  nore  to  deecm  fbreigiiefSi  ilif 
legerd  toitbe  absolute  font  of  iIm  Simbtf  Oo- 
ivMuiieiity  tba«  the  CodStittttum  ^  the  SeoiSea 
the  vembem  of  wttcb  sveBiNaiiiSted  a&d  peid  b^ 
te  Empeier,  Sod  wbidiy  iiHteed  of  b«ng  n  deli* 
bsntife  bodf^  receires  end  pfjonnlgelsstbiB  lame^ 
ilal  Ukamss  wititovt  A^  sli^^bSest  alteratieiL  Bat 
wete  their  decrees  framed  by  the  Emperor,  with-' 
e«t  the  Goesent  a»d  aeeret  eaacfion  of  the  more 
poweriiil  noblOB,  ihe  ccmaeqeenees  might  be  fatal 
to  bimeelf,  and  disastroTie  to  the  eotmtry.  Thus 
m  1820,  Alexander  issttfd^a  Ukae,  declaring  al) 
the  serfs  in  Livonia  free,  the  plan  to  be  carried  in- 
to effect  gradually,  and  to  be  coispteted  in  1826. 
This  was  mtended  by  the  Eesperor  as  aaot  experir 
nent,  for  the  pntpose  of  aEicertaining  #hat  efifecif 
siidh  a  meeenre  would  have  npon  the  pnblic*mind 
An  extraordioary  impression  was  almost  ibstan? 
taneonsly  produced  all  over  the  empire,  and  so  en- 
raged were  the  nobles  against  the  Emperor,  that 
bad  he  attempted  to  pursne  his  benevolent  plans, . 
be  would  have  shared  the  fete  of  his  predecessor. 
By  this  decree,  however,  the  peasaQtry  w«ie  \«^ 
to  indnl^^  notiona  o£  indep^dence,  wVas^  ^"^ 
f0WBr  be  ei^dicated. 
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The  reign  of  the  present  Emptor  Nich6la 
was  ushered  in  with  secret  conspiracies  and  plo 
of  everv  kind  ;  hut  by  the  prudence  and  firmne 
which  he  has  exhibited,  the  country  is  now  r 
stored  to  a  state  of  tranquillity.  In  the  prese 
degraded  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  tlie  pe 
pie,  a  general  insurrection  is  impossible.  Th 
are  regturded,  as  has  been  well  obseryed,  "  as  thing 
not  men. "  Personal  servitude,  though  alx^lM 
in  some  provinces  at  least  by  the  decrees  of  Ale 
ander,  is  still  maintained  by  ignorance  and  custoi 
The  nobility  are  in  possession  of  the  lands  ai 
public  employments;  and  though  some  of  tj 
serfs  may,  when  established  in  large  townsrama 
wealth,  they  are  still  in  subjection  to  their  form 
lords,  and  obliged  to  pay  them  large  sums  annual] 
styled  Pbrcks.  In  every  district  the  judges,  ai 
officers  are  appcnnted  by  the  nobility,  the  on 
privil^;e  which  remains  to  them  as  a  remnant 
their  former  independence.  The  principal  poi 
in  the  army  are  filled  by  the  nobles,  and  th< 
rank  is  considered  as  dependent  on  the  extent 
their  promotion. 

.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  may  be  viewed 
holding  an  intermediate  rank  between  the  nob! 
and  the  peasantry  or  serfs.  They  are  disti 
guished  by  their  beard  and  dress  from  the  n 
bles,  as  well  as  in  their  education  and  ma 
ners.  Among  the  merchants  of  large  towns,  d 
ferent  degrees  are  established,  each  class  e 
joying  peculiar  privileges.  Some  are  permitt 
to  trade  with  foreign  countries,  while  others  s 
restricted  in  their  commercial  transactions  wit} 
the  IimitB  of  the  empire. 

The  slrengtli  and  souV  oi  \\vq  i!«\Yvt«^  \&  1:01 
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fimeAoi  Biilliinifi  CoBtacks,  Poles,  Litlraaniana, 
mad  eokiiiifled  ServkiMy  all  of  whom  belong  to  the 
•Sch¥imie*iaoc>-  Theae  TirioiiB  tribes,  amonntiiig 
Ib  dl  io  idbovl  fiftjr  miUioas,  united  in  one  mase^ 
wM  wader  ttn^aame  govemment^  form  a  powerfnl 
haifi'iMdii  if  notcontroHed,  nmy  prove  the  de* 
•lnwtiea-«f  d«iliaed  Europe.  Tina  odoaaal  power, 
flilMtiMift  dM  centre  of  that  niinwrova  raee,  whic^ 
It  enee  the  l^dte  Sea  and  the  Mediterw 
Ae  deaerta  of  Siberia,  and  the  fertile  plama 
ef  ital^.  Sodi  an  extent  of  country,  peopled  hj 
huM'iM&mA  takn^'timf  ft^  union  European  po- 
lief  piOTBBi  hy*  fKiur  forth  ila  bailMuroua  hordeay 
aMreoeeineiii  ltftingi|iA  die  light,,  and  dealxoy 
tlJB  liberlf  of  die  Co^inentid  nationa.  Amid^fc 
thrdWro-df  conqneat;  boweTer,  wbich  baa  been 
vhrnyu  attribttled  to  the  Ruaaian  EmpJurpra,  ihere 
ara  aemeral  drcttmstances  iriiich  must  tend  to 
eouteraet  it,  not  the  least  powerful  of  which  is 
die'  introduction  of  the  mannen  and  customs  of 
the  Eun^>ean  States.  The  higher  nobility,  after 
baring  accomplisbed  dieir  usual  trayels  in  France 
and  Germany,  return  to  their  homes,  carrying 
with  diem  the  manners  of  a  mcnre  refined  society. 
Se?8fal  societies  are  instituted  in  the  large  towns 
for' political  dissuasion;  and  the  public  attention 
baa,  been  drawn  to  such  subjects  by  the  valuable, 
though  simple  writings  of  Demidoff.  ETery  im- 
provement introduced  into  Rus«a  renders  attenipis 
to  sulijugate  Europe  the  more  improbable ;  and 
hence  the  internal  condition  of  that  country  in  of 
the  utmbat  importance  to  the  well-being  of  tlie 
neighbouring  States.  The  arts  and  8cience«i)  ^\\\v\v 
have  been  maku^  slow  but  ccrt«.\u  pnv^^^^  vvi 
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Russia  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  are  gnt- 
dnally  introducing  new  tastes,  new  desires,  and 
new  wants.  Industry  and  commerce,  those  con- 
stant enemies  of  war,  are  protected  by  Gorem- 
ment ;  for  it  is  from  the  labour  of  the  people  that 
die  modem  Govemments  draw  all  their  resources, 
and  the  extension  of  the  relations  of  exdiange  and 
traffic,  by  binding  more  closely  the  ties,  which 
connect  Russia  with  the  other  nations,  will  at 
length  render  its  ht^piness  dependent  on  their 
prosperity. 

From  the  anxious  desire  of  the  late  Emperor  to 
elevate  the  condition  of  his  people,  education  was 
di£Fu8ed  through  a  great  part  of  the  empire,  by 
means  of  Lancasterian  schools,  instituted  at  the 
expense  of  GoTemment.  Since  the  accession  of 
Nicholas,  these  seminaries  have  not  increased  in 
number;  and  considerabie  indifference  has  been 
manifested  as  to  the  state  of  those  which  still  ex* 
ist.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  circumstance^ 
that,  in  the  present  comparatively  uncivilized  con- 
dition of  Russia,  where  every  effort  might  be  ex* 
pected  to  be  made  by  the  Emperor  for  the  in-' 
struction  of  his  snlijects,  he  appears  to  entertain  a 
dread  of  those  sciences  which  lead  to  discussion ; 
and  accordingly  he  has  prohibited,  since  the  be* 
ginning  of  last  year,  the  Lectures  on  Philosophy 
Irom  being  delivered  in  any  of  the  Universities  of 
the  empire.  On  what  grounds  such  a  decree  was 
issued,  we  know  not,  but  it  most  probably  origi- 
nated in  the  offence  which  was  taken  at  some  ex- 
pressions used  in  the  opening  discourse  of  the  Ses* 
sion  1826-21  y  delivered  by  Professor  Davuidoffy 
40D  the  possibility  of  ph\\o&op\\7  «&  «k  «cience.  This 
discoune,  though  in  conseqaeiicfe  oi  i^wa^  «l\\^v 
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Bioofl  contained  in  it,  the  author  was  dismissed  from 
his  professorship,  has  been  permitted  to  be  printed 
at  Petersburg,  and  warmly  eulogised  in  several 
periodical  Journals. 

Owing  to  the  general  ignorance  of  the  Russian 
population,  literature  meets  with  little  encou- 
ragement, unless  among  the  higher  classes  of  so- 
ciety; and  ^erefore  authors,  instead  of  being 
prompted  to  publish  their  works  by  a  desire  of 
gain,  have  been  almost  always  actuated  by  the  de- 
sire of  being  useful  to  their  country.  The  most 
distinguished  authors  have  hitherto  been  of  noble 
rank,  or  belonged  to  the  class  of  official  men  ; 
and,  much  to  the  honour  of  Russia,  literary  ^Eime 
has  generally  opened  the  way  to  political  advance- 
ment. In  the  earlier  periods  of  Russian  litera- 
tnre,  which  can  scarcely  be  traced  farther  back 
than  the  middle  of  last  century,  authors  by  pro- 
fession were  altogether  unknown  in  the  country  ; 
and  indeed,  until  very  lately,  it  was  impossible  to 
gain  a  subsistence  by  the  prosecution  of  literary 
pursuits,  however  successful. 

Recently,  however,  a  new  class  of  society  has 
arisen  in  Russia,  who,  in  the  prosecution  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  follow  out  an  honourable,  and 
in  some  instances  a  lucrative,  profession,  and  who, 
by  the  respectability  of  their  numbers,  as  well  as 
their  influence  over  the  public  mind,  have  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  Government.  But  while  the 
Emperor  extends  his  countenance  and  protection 
to  literary  men,  he  has  permitted  several  literary 
associations  to  exercise  privileges  which  are  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  progress  of  education  and 
knowledge.  Thus,  by  a  regulation  oi  tW  \\!tt^«^^^ 
Academy  of  Sciences,  passed  on  t\\e  'ilStXv  ol  ^x^^ 
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1825,  all  the  printers  of  the  Empire  are  pro- 
.  hibited,  under  penalty  of  confiscation,  from  re- 
printing, without  express  authority,  the  books  and 
memoirs  published  by  it.  The  same  prohibition 
is  made  in  a  regulation  of  the  UniTersity  of  Dor- 
pat,  dated  4th  June  1820.  These  decrees,  how- 
ever, though  not  forbidden  by  Government,  most 
not  be  considered  as  affecting  the  rights  of  anthorsLin 
general,  or  as  carrying  with  them  the  force  of  a  law. 
In  regard  to  the  rights  of  authors  of  dramatic 
works,  intended  for  representation,  they  are  regu- 
lated by  the  ordinance  issued  on  the  I5th  of  May 

1826.  This  Imperial  Ukaz  determines  the  obli- 
gations of  each  artist,  and  of  each  individual  at- 
tached to  the  service  of  tlie  theatres,  and  fixes  the 
rights  of  the  authors  and  translators  of  dramatic 
works,  as  well  as  the  remuneration  which  shall  be 
granted  them. 

The  present  Emperor  appears,  on  the  whole,  le 
favour  the  attempts  which  are  made  to  impart  in- 
struction to  the  lower  classes  of  society.     Scien* 
tific  and  literary  men  receive  considerable  encoo 
ragement,  and  historians  and  poets  of  great  em? 
nence  have  recently  produced  works,   of  whic 
Russia  may  boast.     In  the  sciences,  the  labours 
the  Royal   Academy  of  Sciences  of  Petersbor 
have  contributed  some  valuable  memoirs,  ei^ 
cially  on  physics.     The  Fine  Arts  have  recei* 
ample  encouragement  from  goverament.    Agrii 
ture  is  making  rapid  progress  in  some  of  the  | 
viuces ;  and  travellers  often  express  consider 
surprise,  at  finding  the  most  recently  invented 
ricultural  implements  in  common  use,  on  the  ee 
of  some  of  die  wealthier  noblemen. 
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.  rj^:  wililAr  the '  interntl  improveaieiit  4if  the 
tsmatrf  ^.  tdnundug  with  nncik  capidity,  the  Em-* 
fnfftr  haf  attBlttBd  ftft  influence  in  the  general  po- 
fieyrff  Emope,  to  which  the  vMt  extent  of  his 
tCRHlnry  '^loae  entitlee  hinu     The  amhitioufi  de- 
mg^.  «f  .oott^^neet  which  has  too  freqoently  been 
dfMfimd  hj  Ibe  moaajrchs  of  that  immense  em- 
pjipy  Jiim  natonilly  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  o* 
tjier  Efiropean  powera,  and  led  them  to  devise 
iMfnir  &r  prerentiiiig  the  aggiandisement  of  the 
yufwayi  temtory*    On  this  principle^  the  triple 
■HjpnoB  4n  fiKTonr  of  the  Greeks,  was  formed,  of 
lyMdh  Bwwia  "fonned  a  party.  Had  Nichohu  been 
attowed  lo  aid  the  Gieeln,  unconnected  with  the  o- 
lt^xp*prciib  Torkay  would  probably  have  been 
owerr<a  wkb  Jkeidea  of  Rnnnan  sokUem,  and  some 
pietoxt  fSMmd  for  appending  it  to  the  already  over- 
grown  territory  of  the  northern  Autocrat.     Such 
a  termination  of  the  dispute  with  the  Porte  would 
have  been  productive  of  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  the  whole  of  the  nations  of  Europe  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  by  a  firm  adherence  to 
the  treaty,  Great  Britain  and  France  will  check 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Russian  Emperor, 
and  at* the  same  time  effect  the  liberation  of  the 
caressed  Greeks.     It  was  by  no  means  to  the 
honour  of  Alexander,  that  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  plans  and  proceedings  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Now,   however,   by  his  death,  the  spell   which 
bound  the  unhallowed  compact  together  is  broken, 
and  a  more  liberal  spirit  is  rapidly  spreading  over 
the  continental  nations — a  spirit  which  all  the 
despots  in  Europe  will  be  unable  to  erad\c^\.e> 
The  war,  which  haa  for  some  tuae  \>eeu.  cdxtvt^ 
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on  between  Russia  and  Persia,  is  lit  length  termi- 
nated, and  the  former  country  has  gained  an  ac- 
cession to  its  territory.  The  vicinity  of  the  Bri- 
tish possessions  in  India,  to  the  scene  of  conflict, 
gare  to  the  war  a  peculiar  interest,  but  the  ahum 
which  it  excited  has  passed  away,  and  peace  is  at 
length  restored.  It  is  much  for  the  interest  of 
Russia,  that  she  preserve  a  friendly  connection 
with  Britain,  from  the  advantage  derived  by  her 
commerce.  But,  amid  the  various  changes  in  the 
political  affairs  of  Europe,  the  colossal  power  cif 
the  North  must  be  strictly  watched,  and  every  at*- 
tempt  to  enlarge  her  territory,  at  the  expense  of 
any  other  country,  carefully  frustrated  by  a  judi- 
cious policy.  It  is  only  by  these  means,  that  the 
danger  arising  from  a  country  of  such  overwhelm- 
ing magnitude,  will  be  obviated,  and  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  European  States  secured. 
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V. 

That  fictm  iof  lilinnhnly  wwtehedncwi  of  in- 
iiiliMrliri  ■ri  mmtl  degndmm,  irfnch  efoywhere 
ijumi  Ihe  0y6  nf  the  timvdier  ia  the  Bpninmh, 
hM  liein  almost  vnifonnly  hocoming  more  shock- 
'mg  wtate  jdie  sceession  of  the  BooiboDB  to  the 
•cfown  of  Spufai  m  the  begiimhig  of  the  kst  cen- 
tury. Under  Charles  II»  the  last  of  tBe  Anstrian 
dynasty,  the  efldcts.of  a  despotic  gOTemment  were 
striking :  hut  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  they 
are  palpahle  in  erery  town  and  in  eyery  village  of 
Spam.  That  unhappy  country,  exposed  to  the 
banefol  infloence  of  Monks  and  CamariUas,  has  at 
length  sank  into  a  mere  cipher  in  European  po« 
licy.  Once  and  again  has  Ferdinand  vowed  to 
Ins  people  that  the  government  would  he  placed 
on  a  more  liberal  footing;  but  equally  regardless 
of  his  honour  as  a  man,  and  his  duty  as  a  mo- 
narch, he  fearlessly  tramples  on  his  most  solemn 
pronuses,  and  his  most  sacred  obligations.  Instead 
of  regarding  the  welfiure  of  the  people,  as  the  foun- 
dation of  all  political  institutions,  he  recently  de- 
clared, that  whatever  were  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple, ^^  he  would  never  depart  from  that  absolute 
power  with  which  heaven  had  inve&tAd  \vvkv.'' 
This  detemuiuaion,  however,  cannot  \ou^  \)^  ^^ 
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tained.  The  peace  of  Europe,  the  state  of  de- 
gradation into  which  Spain  has  heen  sunk,  de- 
mand the  speedy  abolition  of  these  two  great  so- 
cial deformities,  Despotism  and  Priestcraft.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  these  scourges,  the  inhabitant 
of  the  Peninsula  hare  degenerated  into  an  igno- 
rant, weak,  superstitious,  race ;  and  never  will 
Spain  regain  her  rank  among  the  nations,  until  the 
absurd  despotism  of  Ferdipand  and  the  Monks 
shall  be  completely  destroyed. 

No  better  syinptom  of  the  pirectoiotts  conditio! 
of  Ferdinand's  govemment  eouU  be  adduced,  thm 
the  fexXy  that  it  is  necessary,  ia  order  to  presenr^ 
the  peace  of  the  country,  to  call  ia  foreign  aid 
By  this  system  of  f<»rce,  the  flaoae  of  liberty  is  fin 
a  time  suppressed^  but  Bot  extingui^ed ;  and  ii 
all  probability,  the  tame  is  not  far  distant,  when  ,i 
will  again  burst  forth  with  terri^  vii^nce,  sweep 
ing  before  it  the  whole  host  of  Jesuits,  and  Apo9 
tolicals,  and  Court  retainers,  and  regenerated  ^aii 
shall  emerge  from  the  ruins  of  her  political  am 
superstitious  despotism,  to  raise  the  character  a 
her  people,  and  exhibit  to  the  world  a  noble  kt 
stance  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  liberal  insUta 
lions.  Even  the  military  occupation  of  Spain  b| 
the  French,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  tb 
occasional  display  of  the  spirit  of  independenoi 
among  the  people.  This  has  been  attributed  b; 
Ferdinand,  with  some  degree  of  justice,  to  th 
proximity  of  his  temtories  to  the  constitution! 
government  of  Portugal.  Hiere  is  indeed  a  to 
cial  incompatibility  between  these  two  countriei 
which,  considering  their  relative  position,  cauBii 
Jong  subsist.  The  Spanish  monarchy  therefon 
Mwure  of  the  inflnenca  which  a^Wii  %;vi«ciuimd 
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ift  llMJlr  iimiiedliite  ndglibodrliood  might  have  ap- 
oft  Ui  .ptkuplef  exerted  huiKelf  for  tome  time  se- 
enfdf  to  Undermine  Ae  Porti^iieee  conBtitation. 
His'plaiiay  bowerer,  have  been  hiqypiljr  frustrated 
bj  Um  pMnmt  and  decided  remonstrance  of  the 
Biitiili  md  Frendi  Govemments* 

The  ntlenqvti  of  the  Spaniards  to  assist  and  en- 
ceiuiy  the  Portngneae  rebels,  were  incessant  in 
the  eioliflr  part  of  IBl^.  Snpplies  of  arms  were 
secmljr  aflbvded  by  the  Spanish  anthdritiea,  and  a 
•ariylammtbiifWmtler  incaaeof  addfisat.  In 
^d  Ae'  Portngnese  Cortes  eompUn  of  this 
a»  beiii^  an  infringement  of  Ae  law  of  na- 
fMBnand  refnsed  to  Iktmk  to  the  oom- 
phntts  of  agotverattientwhidi  he  did  not  recog- 
nises At  kSgdiy  however,  he  was  Gonpelled,  by 
the  iaterfefiftM  of  tiie  Friend)  and  l^igKsh  Conrte, 
to.  adopt  neasnres  for  the  disconragenient  of  the 
Forti^liieae  rebeh,  by  sending  a  body  of  troops  to 
the  frontier,  widi  express  orders  to  disarm  and  dis- 
peiae  those  of  the  Royalists  who  sooght  a  refuge 
wi^itt  ihe  Spanish  territories.  No  sooner  had  the 
corps  readied  then:  destined  posts,  than  a  spirit  of 
disaffection  began  to  appear ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
til decided  steps  were  taken  by  the  Spanish  go- 
venunent,  that  good  order  was  restored  in  the 
army* 

l^noe  the  period  of  the  restoration  in  1823,  the 
Spaniaids  have  been  preveided  by  the  presence  of 
the  French  soldiers  fixim  any  open  display  of  that 
secret  dissatisfaction  which  is  generally  felt  with 
Ferdmand's  government.  In  various  provinces, 
however,  and  particularly  Catalonia,  symptoms  of 
tarbnlenbe  have  occasionally  appeared)  iJtoeidXJKiv- 
lai^  dm$  pnmace  with  all  the  hotrowi  ol  ^  wr\ 
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WBT.  In  the  months  of  August  and  Sep 
1825,  an  insurrection  burst  forth  in  that  < 
with  considerable  violence.  The  insurge 
tempted  to  gain  possession  of  the  fortress  < 
tosa  on  the  £bro ;  but  their  efforts  were  dc 
and  tliey  were  soon  after  dispersed.  By  a  • 
coincidence,  their  attempts  were  renewed  o 
tosa,  but  without  success,  in  the  same  mo 
1826. 

Last  year  the  plans  of  the  insurgent 
more  matured.  Under  the  chiefe,  Llob 
Trillas,  a  third  attempt  was  made  to  get 
sion  of  Tortosa.  It  was  intended  to  massf 
constituted  authorities  and  principal  person 
city,  and  to  make  themselves  masters  of  tl: 
The  insurgent  chiefs  roused  the  Royalists^  I 
i^ly  attempting  to  persuade  them  that  th( 
did  not  enjoy  the  necessary  degree  of 
A  circular  was  immediately  issued  by  the 
Audiencia  of  the  province,  contradicting  ' 
surd  assertion,  and  stating  that  the  King 
the  fall  exercise  of  his  authority.  But,  n 
standing  the  assurances  contained  in  this  < 
the  rebel  army  increased  to  the  number  o 
men.  Prompted  by  the  monks  and  apoa 
the  insurrection  became  every  day  more  al 
both  from  its  extent  and  importance.  In 
to  the  views  of  tlie  Insurgents,  it  is  suffic 
mention,  that  they  considered  the  absol 
vemment  of  Ferdinand  as  too  much  incl 
liberality,  and  their  chief  desire  was  to 
Inquisition  restored,  and  all  who  had  fille^ 
under  the  Cortes  banished. 
The  grand  insunectionary  movement^ 
arranged,   should  take  place  m  tW  >o«^ 


::^<MWAWh     :.  17$ 

AfriL  ■  AtrllMt  iIbm^  tteeordiiiglyy  ie?«fil  iottir* 
gmldikfiiafpMndattbeliead  of  inned  bands, 
and  iwhluhad  proclamatinpt,  ia  which  they  at* 
aarted  that  the  throne  waa  ia  danger,  and  that 
AecooBtiyafaa  gp^emifd  by  tecMt  associations. 
]Vo«|»€;naaaujBi>werO:  taken  to  qaell  the  insur* 
geaii,  ■nd»-fafcfc  Aort  timi^  ihey  were  coaipletely 

•   Aajseshijatkejiewaitf  the  inaarraetion. reach* 

ikmlAbtnUiftMy^  hot  tWiApiostoUcda  secveay 
aqoicsad^'ia  Ihia  tiipnght/thaft>tbay  Iwiaald.'  taoa.  tie 
alfcitbfatia#M  .tha>Jbaft>  apatk  of  Ubc^ 
Ihd-i  sii*it}iM-/>rertipand^  snipq|rii  i^ xcat^  tram 
qniUityy  a^^liedy  but  witlioat  success*  ti^tbef  rench 
oAoa*  m{\  iawi*«il:  afc'Barinslaiai:  and  in  jleigh- 
^hamhuud>  tortahe-.aiaaaiiraa  for  thti  pisMection  of 
faia  mhjcjots..  Gm&rhmeaX  troops  were  sent  against 
die  rabelsy  and.  defeated  thean  in  soTeral  places, 
capUiring  the  prineijpal.  chiefs,  some  of  whom  ward 
shot*  On. the  3iih  April  his  M^esty  issued  a 
decree,  ghmtittg  pardon  )to  those  who  should  lay 
down  their  arms^  and  retire  to  their  houses* 

The  insaneetien,  thus  temporarily  suppressed, 
na-appeared  in  July,  chiefly  in  the  districts  of 
Manresa,  Vkh  and  Gerdna.  ..In  this  moYement, 
Jepa  del  Estaags,  who  hlul  been  lately  pardoned, 
waa  the  prindpnid  leader,  assuming  to  himself  the 
title  of  Commandant-General  of  the  Royalist  Di- 
visions. Under  pret«ice. of  religion  and  an  abso- 
lute King,  this  (jreneral  drew  around  his  standard 
great  multitudes  in  every  district  through  which 
he  passed.  Every  day  matters  assumed  a  more 
cri^cal  and  threatening  aspect.  In  t!be cfrax«A <A^ 
W  wmkt^  the  whole  provinca>  wiidi  tS^^  v^c^V 
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tian  of  Barcelona  and  several  other  armed  fortrefi-* 
ses,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents ;  and  even 
the  troops  sent  against  them,  in  several  instances, 
declared  in  their  favour. 

Ferdinand,  determined  no  longer  to  permit  his 
name  to  be  abused  for  the  purposes  of  revolt, 
published,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  an  order 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  troops  in  die  garri- 
sons of  Catalonia.  At  the  same  time,  he  autho- 
rized the  Grovemor  of  that  province  to  grant  an 
amnesty  to  all  the  rebels  who  should  lay  down 
their  arms  without  delay,  except  the  cfaiefo ;  but 
those  who  should  refuse  to  surrender  within  the 
time  appointed  by  the  General,  abonld  be  shol 
without  mercy. 

It  had  been  industriously  circulated  by  the  in- 
surgents, that  they  were  secretly  favoured  by  the 
King.  In  contradiction  to  this  report,  therefore, 
the  Governor  published  the  instructions  whicb 
he  had  received  from  his  Majesty,  to  pursue  the 
rebels,  and  put  them  to  instant  death.  The  in- 
surgents boldly  proceeded  in  their  operations,  un- 
awed  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  and' 
confident  of  ultimate  success.  They  issued  on  the 
8th  a  manifesto,  repeating  their  determination  to* 
firee  Fer^and  from,  the  ill-advisers  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  and  who  prevented  him  from 
knowing  the  real  wishes  of  his  subjects.  Thai 
they  might  conduct  their  plans  with  greater  effect, 
they  appointed  a  junta  of  Government,  consisting 
of  die  principal  leaders,  with  full  power  to  direct 
the  army  in  every  place  where  the  insurrection 
prevailed. 

JTie  Spanish  Government  was  now  seriously 
a/anaed  for  the  consequences  of  i\M  Vu%»xi%cxvQiCL 
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ill  Cttaloiank  Vnioiis  ipcunrai  were  propoMd 
for  the  iMtovitibn  of  pesce ;  but  it  was  at  length 
i«Mlf«4  tiM  Ferdinaiid  ahonld  let  crat  in  person 
for  diAl  pffwrincoy  to  conTinoo  the  -intnrgenu  that 
■he  mi  vider  BO  eontnml^  hot  ini  the  free  tad  nn- 
fotlered  exerdae  of  his  saprame  authority.  This 
stop'tras  peHtapa  the  best  tbit,  in  these  circam- 
sAaeBB|.Fsr£MBd  eoidd  Imve  adopted.  Itieasto^ 
■lAlBg  whataa  nsfiaenee  the  presence  of  a  mo- 
««dk  aoAd  ponllaniiiioiis  thoQgfa  he  inay  bOy 
Mer  thk  popidar  nrisd.  Dimsted  6f  regri 
teap  ioid'pa^leaatryv  FerdiiiBad  is  die  hmt  man  in 
opaby'  wlie»  hf  Us  presence  alone^  eoald  awe  a 
■09  nnD'OiniDnaBOB ;  om  nis  scatum  mignv  sno- 
eeed  in  eftiiiny  what  neilfatf  the  infimnee  of  his 
penistt  aor  iof  hk  diarabter  ever  ceidd  acoom- 
pHah* 

la  the  mean  time,  the  rebels  were  adnmcing 
widMMBt  any  opposition.  After  hai^  reoeiTed 
8000  dollars  from  the  inhabitants  of  Yendiul,  tbey 
entered  Rene  im  die  9th  September  with  a  force 
of  2000  men,  and  immediately  leried  eontribn- 
tioos.  Emboldened  by  success,  diey  issued  a  ma- 
nifesto^ declaring  that  Ferdinand  had  forfeited  the 
Grown,  and  proclaiming  Don  Carlos  King.  The 
Spanish  Government  now  determined  to  make  eye- 
rf  exertion  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
Count  D'E^Mgne  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
diirfof  all  the  troops  employed  against  the  re- 
bels. The  army  of  the  Tagns  was  ordered  to 
march  towards  Catalonia  under  General  Sarsfield. 
The  rebels  took  possession  of  Vicb,  which  was  in 
die  hands  of  the  King's  troops.  In  several  other 
engagements^  also^  they  had  proved  ticXqtvsvx.^^ 

p 
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The  Junta  at  Manresa  published  a  new  proclama 
tion,  stating  that  it  was  their  wish  to  restore  trail 
quiliity,  and  that  the  insurgents  would  lay  dowi 
their  arms  the  moment  a  sufficient  security  w&n 
given  them  by  the  King  for  the  fulfilment  of  hit 
good  intentions. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Catalonia,  Ferdi- 
nand  renewed  his  decree  of  amnesty  to  all  whc 
would  lay  down  their  arms  within  twenty-foui 
boursy  and  offered  to  accede  in  all  reasonable  re- 
spects  to  the  demands  of  the  rebels.  His  entr^ 
into  Tarragona  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  al 
classes  of  the  inhabitants.  It  bad  been  the  objeci 
of  the  insurgents,  in  taking  up  arms,  to  have  tfa< 
monarchy  established  on  the  same  footing  as  be< 
fore  the  revolution.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did 
Ferdinand  appear  in  the  midst  of  them,  than  thej 
received  him  with  applause,  imagining  that  he 
would  never  punish  men  who  had  risen,  not  against 
him,  but  in  his  favour.  The  proclamation  of  par* 
don,  issued  by  the  King,  produced  a  good  efRect 
and  the  more  readily,  as  the  rebels  were  expelled 
from  Ileus.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Puycerda 
the  new  head-quarters  of  the  rebels,  the  town  waa 
instantly  evacuated,  and  the  insurgents  proceeded 
towards  Vich,  the  governor  of  which,  on  receiving 
the  same  decree,  retreated  towards  Manresa.  This 
latter  town  determined  to  hold  out  to  the  last. 
The  influence  of  Ferdinand's  presence,  and  oi 
f.  the  proclamation  of  the  amnesty,  were  soon  per- 

^"-  ceived  in  the  surrender  of  the  great  majority  o1 

the  rebels.     Some,  however,  of  the  chiefs  fled  tc 
the  mountains,  and  refused  to  yield  obedience  tc 
t/w  Royal  authority.     Ferdinand  issued  orders  foj 
^^o  preparation  of  a  oorrecl  \\al  o^  «X\  ^^\\\»qx 
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gento  who  surrendered — a  step  with  whic!i  maiiy 
were  so  displeased^  that  they  repented  of  their  sub- 
mission. 

All  the  exertions  of  the  monarch,  however,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  insurrection,  proved  unavailing. 
The  rebel  troops  were  still  of  sufficient  strength  to 
defeat  the  forces  of  General  Monet,  and  compel 
tliem  to  retire  and  march  on  Manresa.  The  Count 
d'Elspagne,  too,  on  his  return  to  Vich,  was  attack- 
ed by  a  body  of  insurgents  in  ambuscade,  who 
maintained  their  ground  for  some  time  with  great 
vigour,  bat  were  at  length  dispersed.  With  tlie 
view  of  terminating  the  rebellion  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, by  preventing  any  great  accession  to  tlteir 
strength,  proclamations  were  iisued  by  the  Cap- 
tain-general of  Catalonia  to  disarm  the  whole  po- 
pulation. The  rebel  chief,  Ballester,  having  been 
arrested,  was  executed  at  Tarragona. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary,  that  Ferdinand 
should  adopt  severe  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  as  the  French  goveiiiment  had  re- 
solved to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  country. 
Towai'ds  the  middle  of  November  accordinjjly, 
all  the  French  troops  stationed  at  Barcelona, 
quitted  that  place,  on  their  return  to  France.  But 
this  appeal's  to  have  been  an  insulated  measure, 
quite  unconnected  with  the  general  abandonment 
of  the  Peninsula  by  the  French  ai-my.  To  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Catalonia,  Ferdinand  resolved 
to  remain  for  some  months  in  Barcelona.  To- 
wai-ds  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  the  ineuiTcc- 
tion  again  burst  forth,  headed  by  Jeps  del  Ks- 
tangs,  and  bands  of  insurgents  appeared  in  Valencia. 
They  were  attacked  by  the  troops  from  Tovto^tv^ 
which  had   recroased  the  Ebro  i'oi  tWX  ^\)iX^c^^<i^\ 
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bat  tbo  robcl  army  was  so  uumerous,  that  it  h 
its  ground  with  surprising  vigour.  It  will  be  n 
difficult,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Spanish  gOYO 
ment,  to  preserve  the  country  from  being  expoi 
to  civil  dissensions  of  every  kind*  An  absd 
monarchy,  a  degrading  superstition,  can  ^ve  i 
to  no  other  feelings  among  the  people  than  < 
content  and  disaffection.  Every  attempt  to  < 
listen  the  people  is  completely  discouraged ;  f 
hence  all  their  efforts  to  release  themselves  fr 
tJbe  political  thraldom  to  which  they  are  subject 
only  exhibit  their  moral  weakness  and  unfitnese 
enjoy  a  state  of  freedom.  Could  the  influence 
die  priesthood  be  diminished,  and  knowledge  i 
fused  among  the  people,  there  might  still  rem 
some  hope  of  unhappy  Spain. 

If  such  be  the  state  of  the  country,  though  si 
jected  to  the  occupation  of  the  French  troops, 
prospect  is  dismal  when  they  shall  have  mard 
for  France,  as  they  are  expected  to  do,  in  \ 
coarse  of  a  few  months.  Should  a  general  ins 
rection  then  occur,  the  pusillanimous  Ferdim 
has  not  power  to  resist.  Through  want  of  ] 
and  provisions,  discontent  prevails  among  his  o 
troops,  and  little  assistance  can  therefore  be  * 
pected  from  them.  Should  he  depend  on 
reign  aid,  it  is  more  than  probable,  in  the  pres 
state  of  Europe,  that  he  would  find  himself  wi 
friended.  No  government  will  undertake  to  8i 
port  a  monarch,  who  has  already  shown  hinn 
unworthy  of  the  situation  he  holds,  and  destit 
of  every  claim,  either  to  t!ie  raspect  or  the  co 
dence  of  his  people. 

Uader  such  a  goveiimient  as  that  of  Spain, 
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»MD(tt6nv'flo«uii*i  JS«BMfee» 
bli  iMlMiplfciJiM  Im»  iiMb^  etpMiaSy  by  the 
Bfri  Aa  ■iaif  rfMrtaty  «t  Madrid^  to  awaken 
uiiii»rifllpniaide*iMte  fiv  the  coltifBtioii  of  li- 

ij(  Mt  <tt  their  efibrle  ha^e  been 
Thit  institvtm  ba%  to  its 
rauto-sneoMflil  ioqiiiriee  iato  the 
miifMmmf^.hm  mnli  and  UtKuy,  of  the 
oflsrtvyC'''  iAi^iMMenC^  {Slpankh  liteiwtarey  wdeedy 
mmf  %»:»MQlfMiinta  itbe  rceearchea^  wfaidi  the 
ftmSgtmm^,  who  pneaeate  literatne,  have  in- 
•tilBledfiiloflpHUi  Mti^altiee;  aad  perhaps  the 
pnhlicatiop  of  the  ancient  glories  of  Spain,  aiay* 
mrnktrnmiM  degraded  enns^ that  patriotiBin  and 
ehivahvne  apirity  whkh  Hqr  aniaMite  them  in 
(UirfngiMr  n^btM  liuUipeBdenoe. 

Ia  is  a  verjr  mnaricable  ciroamstance,  that  the 
ttbaaiiite  Ferdfaiaad,  who  has  ceasidered  knowledge 
as  dangeravs  to  die  throne,  issued  in  the  early 
part  of  the  past  year,  aa  onier  to  M«  Gomez  de  la 
Cosaina,  and  several  other  writers,  to  prepare  and 
pvbhsh  a  BiostnqMeql  DicHonary^  iaduding  no- 
tices of  all  the  Spaniards  who  hare  distingaished 
tbeoiselics  from  the  remotest  period,  to  the  end 

,  sf  18i9«     That  the  editors  might  perform  their 

leak  with  the  greater  acearacy  and  ease,  the  King 
has  alaa  grsen  them  free  access  to  all  the  records 
and  tifanries  of  the  kingdoaa,  and  commanded  the 
anthoiiSaes  and  heads  of  corporations,  to  furnish 
them  .with  all  <^  documents  which  may  be  in 
llwk' pOBsessioa. 

)  in  Spaas,  degraded  though  it  he  in  a  political 

point  of  view,  great  efforts  are  made  by  «fi{^mSi 

^  patriolie  mnitatUma,  to  promote  tVi«  iT«^i«x%  vc 
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happineM  of  the  people.  In  Valenciay  ht 
pie,  one  of  thoee  assodatioiis  is  ettabydiedt  wlucl^ 
since  the  period  of  its  first  fonnatioii,  in  the  end 
of  the  last  eenttuy,  has  heen  unceani^ly  f idilling 
its  original  intention  of  difiiising  elementaiy  in- 
stcaction,  improring  indnstiyy  mannfactnrasi  com- 
merce,  navigation,  fisheries,  and  raial  economy. 
A  cabinet  o^  natural  hisUny,  and  a  collection  of 
machines,  are  connected  widi  the  establishment. 
It  is  pleasing  to  obseire,  that  such  a  society  ex- 
ists in  the  town  where,  daring  the  past  year,  more 
than  one  instance  of  priestly  domination  has  oe- 
corred. 

The  only  literary  production  of  importance 
which  has  recently  appeared  at  Madrid,  is  the 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Dictionary  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  by  Dr  Mignano,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent in  course  of  publication.  This  great  work, 
which  it  is  calculated  will  include  26,000  articles, 
will,  when  completed,  afford  much  valuable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  topography,  natural  productions, 
and  literary  status  of  every  part  of  the  two  king- 
doms it  embraces. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  an  illiberal  priesthood,  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  ignorance  which  prevails  in 
the  Peninsula.  The  people  are  precluded  from 
every  source  of  information,  and  even  taught  by 
the  priests,  that  knowledge  is  inimical  tp  the  hap- 
piness and  tranquillity  of  the  country.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  intention  to  airest  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  not  many  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  published,  in  his  dio- 
<^eej  an  edict,  prohibiting  l\iQ  i^eo^V^  from  the  use 
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tipdJiB  iwwfc»  fll  tk  Fimd  and  Bi^^  Jow- 
wlib  «•  alM  imMfUmu  At  tk  roqsMt  of  thk 
BfatMf^telfiBkiw  fcr  F«n^A&in  n  Mm- 
4ridL  ■•§  MMitaft  tk  AabMwdom  fimn  ibe  ▼»- 
d«M  €■■»»%  «0l  to  allov  tk  jMnnb  tkj 
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PORTUGAL. 

«  ■ 

Thb  present  utnation  of  Portugal  is  of  mag 
importance.  For  many  years  past,  the  canai 
Absolute  Monarchy  has  been  tottering  in 
country,  and  now  it  has,  at  length,  giren  p 
with  the  consent  of  the  monarch,  to  a  Coni 
tional  form  of  government.  It  is  extremely  di 
fnl,  however,  from  the  flnctuating  nature  oi-p 
opinion,  and  from  the  power  of  Spanish  infli 
in  perverting  the  minds  of  the  nobility,  wb 
the  more  popular  system  will  long  remain 
state  of  security. 

The  diversified  changes  which  the  Portof 
Government  has  undergone,  may  be  viewe* 
connexion  with  Spanish  politics,  as  having  ] 
rise  to  the  glofious  independence  of  the  i 
American  States.  From  the  year  1807,  ' 
King  John  VI.  was  compelled  to  embark  f«r 
2il,  leaving  his  dominions  in  Portugal  in  the  1 
of  a  Regency,  may  be  dated  the  commen'oi 
'  of  important  ciianges  in  the  policy  both  of  thi 
and  we  New  World.  On  his  arrival  in  his  J 
American  dominions,  the  Portuguese  mo 
established  Brazil  as  a  separate  kingdom,  ai 
openiog  the  ports,  encouia^^d  «^  «y^^°^  ^^ 
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wtlh  m^mOmm.  TW  ipkit  of  imU- 
wUn  IsfttUilj  ttlBDdiwi  snlngMi  ac- 
frMi'nMn  and  iainaew>  mnmi  iproad 
tha  BnriKn  people  to  oooh  on  eztantt  that 
fkomijk  iBfited  to  ntam  to  Bvropo  In  1818,  King 
Jolmjadged  it'iwptowij,  todw  mainttwanea  <2 
Iw  aHdmntjr,  that  he  ahindd  remdn  in  BiaiB. 
Foitnply  on  tho  elhflr  hand,  began  to  feel  the  dia- 
adfHilBgiea  anmig  finom  llie  niottavdi'a  abaenoe. 
nr  tnm  the  aeat  of  govemnent,  the  power  ef  the 
B^genof  waa  gndnally  weakened,  and,  en  ahnoat 
eteiy  point,  great  ineonfenienoe  waa  enparienoed 
fimniLe  ddqr  oeeaaioned  befete  Aewfll  of  the 
King  conld  be  aaeettiiiaMU  '  Theieeooroae  ef  die 
comli'y,,  bendea,  wen  in  n  groat  ueaMue  ok- 
banated  hf  the  demande  nMule  npon  it  to  anpport 
the  mur  between  Bmril  and  the  profinoaa  of  Rio 
de  In  Plata.  Theae  curenmatances  faiaed  a  spirit 
of  diaeentmit  among  the  people,  wliicfai  however^ 
did  not  folly  diajday  itself  till  the  commencement 
ef  the  SpaniBh  Revidntion  in  1820. 

The  Regency  now  pereeired  that  matters  were 
approadbing  to  a  criris;  and,  therefore,  to  ayert  the 
threatening  danger,  resolved,  by  the  adriee  of 
Count  Falmella,  to  summon  a  Cortes  for  the  re- 
dress of  griefanoes  and  the  reftnrmadon  of  abuses. 
Nothing,  however,  could  check  the  reToluUonary 
spBit.  Anxions  to  resUnw  peace  in  Portugal,  the 
Count  sailed  for  Brazil,  with  a  view  to  represent 
to  the  King  the  alarming  state  of  die  country 
On  his  arrival,  the  enlightened  minister  advised 
the  monarch  to  yield  so  fiur  to  the  widies  of  the 
people,  as  to  send  his  son*  in  the  capacity  of  Vice- 
ray,  to  PoFtogal,  with  a  conslitotional  charter. 
WhSHe  this  m£fec$  was  under  coMftAwa^Bq^  'ddft 
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Brazilian  revolution  broke  out  in  1821,  and  the 
Portuguese  constitution,  at  the  desire  of  the  peo* 
pie,  was  readily  adopted  by  the  King  and  his  son* 
After  having  suffered  gr^  perplexity  of  mindy 
the  Portuguese  monarch,  at  lengtli,  resolved  to 
set  Mil  for  Lisbon,  leaving  Don  Pedro  as  Vice* 
roy  in  Brazil.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  in 
the  Tagus,  on  the  3d  July  1821,  he  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  revolutionary  Cortes  then  demand- 
ed the  return  of  Don  Pedro  to  Portugal ;  but 
the  Brazilians,  embracing  the  opportunity  to  assert 
their  independence  of  the  mother  country,  insist- 
ed that  he  should  assume  the  crown  of  Brazil. 
He  wisely  adopted  tliis  latter  step,  and  according- 
ly proclaimed  tlie  independence  of  the  Bnunlian 
empire;  but  neither  its  freedom,  nor  its  separa- 
tion from  Portugal,  was  recognised  in  Europe, 
until  the  treaty  formed  by  the  mediation  of  Eng- 
land, was  ratified  at  Lisbon  in  November  1825. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  in 
Portugal,  many  were  still  secretly  prepossessed 
in  favour  of  royalty,  and  anxiously  waited  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  effect  a  counter-revolu- 
tioD.  The  march  of  the  French  army  into  Spain, 
in  1823,  to  support  the  rights  of  Legitimacy,  en- 
couraged them  accordingly  to  revolt ;  and  they 
soon  received  a  powerful  accession  to  iheir  cause, 
in  the  Infant  Don  Miguel,  the  King's  second  son. 
A  large  body  of  the  people  now  appeared  to  fa- 
vour the  Royalist  faction ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  constitution  would  have  been  soon  over- 
turned, had  not  the  King  happily  proclaimed  a 
free  government.  A  Constitutional  Junta  was 
then  established,  to  draw  up  a  charter.  This  they 
accofnpUahed  in  the  course  o^  c^  few  months,  to 
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the  satiafaction  of  die  King ;  bnt  this  charter  was 
neFer  promnlgatecL 

In  1824,  a  strmge  attempt  was  made,  appa- 
rmxAy  wX  the  inatanee  of  Don  Miguel,  to  infnngR 
upon  tlie  personal  fiberty  of  the  tovereign,  whidb, 
howBTtry  he  dexteronsly  evaded,  by  taking  refuge 
on  board  an  Engluli  war  ship,  m  the  Tague,  where 
hb  ancoeeded  in  reeorering  fan  aathority. 

At  this  time,  the  agiMed  state  of  the  pnUic 
mind  impeiioosiy  called  for  some  condliatory  ar- 
nngementB  on  the  part  of  the  King.  On  the  4th 
JjoBf  accordingly,  be  issued  a  proclamation,  dis* 
solTing  the  Conatitatioiial  Jmita,  restoring  the  an- 
deiit  monarchy,  and  promiBing  to  sammon  a  Cortes 
fo  the  promotion  of  the  pnbUc^good,  in  its  most 
extended  sense.  This  measure,  hid  it  been  speedi- 
ly put  in  execntioa,  might  have  been  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  nation ;  but  as  no  time  wsb  fixed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Cones,  little  hope  coald  be 
sntertained,  even  of  its  nltimate  accomplishment. 

The  distracted  state  of  Portugal,  for  some  time, 
drew  off  the  attention  of  the  Kinff  from  the  im- 
p<utaat  change  which  had  occurred  m  Brazil.  That 
cowitry  bad  become  independent,  and  Don  Pe- 
dro been  declared  Emperor.  King  John  at -first 
remonstrated  with  his  son,  but  to  no  purpose; 
and  at  length,  after  a  protracted  negotiation,  he 
agreed  to  follow  the  advice  of  England,  his  ancient 
ally,  by  a  full  recognition  of  the  independence 
and  separation  of  Bnusil.  As,  however,  a  ques- 
tion might  afterwards  arise,  whether,  by  this  treaty, 
Don  Pedro  did  not  lose  all  title  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  the  King  took  the  precaution,  both  iu 
his  first  letters  patent,  addressed  to  tV\o  ^lOE^vKt.'A^ 
and  in  the  second,  addressed  to  \\\»  Yo\:\ivx^*^^^ 
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•mbjcctSy  of  menjlbnuig  the  name  of  Don  Pedr^, 
under  the  designation  of  his  heir  and  successor. 
.  On  the  10th  of  March  1826,  King  John  VI. 
died  at  Lisbon.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he 
had  appointed  a  tenporary  regency,  consisting  of 
his  dvighter,  Donna  Isabel  Maria,  and  a  council, 
with  the  Tiew  of  conduetbg  public  afiiurs  during 
his  OfaieMi  or  in  caae  of  Ins  decease,  ^  until  the 
kgitimate  heir  and  sneecator  to  the  crown  should 
noftke  other  pronuim  in  this  respect. "  The  re- 
gency accordingly  lost  no  time  in  communicatiBg 
to  Don  Pedro  &e  intelliginee  of  his  fiither's  death. 
The  new  sorereign  now  found  himself  in  a  per- 
plexing ntnation*  Though  the  acknowle^Bped 
successor  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  he  was  the 
equally  acknolwledged  Emperor  of  Brazil,  which, 
by  treaty,  he  had  recQgnis^  as  not  only  indepen- 
dent, but  as  a  separate  kingdom  ihmi  that  of 
Portugal.  A  breach  in  the  order  of  succession, 
was  therefore  inentable,  and  the  riight  of  declar- 
ing in  what  line  the  succession  of  both  Crowns 
should  run,  was  obviously  Tested  in  Don  Pedro 
himself.  In  virtue  oi  this  right,  therefore,  which 
was  still  undisputed,  he  determined  that  hk  son, 
the  Infant  Don  Sebastian,  should  remain  in  Brazil, 
as  successor  to  the  crown  of  that  empire,  and  that 
his  daughter,  Donna  Maria,  should  ascend  the 
throne  of  Portugal. 

The  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Portugal,  at  the 
time  of  the  King's  death,  rendered  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  free  government  should  be  establish- 
ed. In  these  circumstances,  Don  Pedro,  anxi- 
OU8  to  restore  tranquillity  to  that  long  distracted 
f'oantry,  issued  a  constitulvonfil  cVvarter,  and  eon- 
ihmeil  the  n^gfency  appolnlcv\b^\»»feJ^«>>S\^\» 
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<M)nstitation  should  l>e  proclaimed.  The  chartor 
was  coaveyed  to  Lisbon  by  the  hands  of  the 
British  ambassador,  Sir  Charles  Stuart.  In  the 
folloviring  month,  the  now  sovereign  abdicated  the 
crown  in  fairour  of  his  daughter,  then  in  her  flixth 
year ;  but  as  matters  were  still  in  an  unHettlcd 
state,  he  refused  to  consider  the  abdication  as 
valid,  or  to  send  his  daugliter  to  Portugal,  until 
he  should  ascertain  that  the  constitution  had  been 
Bwom  to,  and  until  the  espousals  of  the  youn<( 
Queen  with  her  uncle,  Don  Miguel,  had  been  so* 
lenmly  celebrated,  and  the  marriage  concluded. 

As  soon  as  the  commands  of  the  Sovereign  were 
received  in  Lisbon,  immediate  steps  were  taken  by 
the  Regency  to  put  them  in  execution.  The  Con- 
stitution was  proclaimed,  the  Regency  reinstalled^ 
the  elections  commenced,  and  at  length  the  Cortes 
assembled  at  Lisbon  on  the  30th  October  1826. 
On  the  5th  of  that  month,  the  Infant  Don  M i^j^uel, 
iook  the  oath  at  Vienna  to  the  Constitutional  char- 
ter, in  the  presence  of  the  Portuguese  Ambassa- 
•dor  Extraordinary,  Baron  de  Villa  Seca ;  and  on 
the  29th,  on  the  ariival  of  a  dispensation  from 
Rome,  the  promise  of  mairiage  was  celebrated  be- 
tween Don  Miguel  and  Donna  Maria  the  young 
Queen. 

Though  the  right  of  Don  Pedro  to  the  throne 
of  Portugal,  had  never  been  hitherto  called  in  ques- 
tion, yet  no  sooner  did  he,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
right,  grant  a  free  constitution,  than  the  validity 
of  his  claims  to  the  crown  began  to  be  denied.  A 
party  of  considerable  influence,  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  influence  of  the  Queen  Mother,  opposed 
the  establishment  of  the  Const'\lul\OTi.    TW^^  %x- 
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guedi  with  ten^erable  plauibility,  .that,  m  E: 
peror  of  firas[l,  Dod  Pedro  stood  in  regard  to  Pi 
tagsi,  in  the  litiMtion  of  k  foraigner,  nod  t 
tlierefore  lost  all  ri^t  to  the  throne  of  tbnt  kii 
dom  ;  and  that  Don  Migael,  as  next  in  auccesaii 
tras  the  onlj  legitimate  heir  of  the  Portagm 
ciowD.  Considerable  bodies  of  troops  ander  th 
influence,  now  rose  in  rebellion,  both  in  the  nor 
em  and  sonthem  frontier.  The  Spanish  «uthc 
live,  too,  it  was  generally  supposed,  gave  no  sli{ 
encMmmgement  to  the  rebels.  It  was  iherefi 
resolved  by  the  Cortca  to  apply  for  assistance 
£ngluid,  the  ancient  ally  of  Portngal.     The  i 

SLication  waa  readily  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  : 
Iritish  Goverament ;  and  having  ol>tiuned  the  a 
iMrreDce  of  Parliament,  they  sent  a  body  of  troi 
to  Portugal,  widi  a  view  to  extbgnish  the 
bellion. 

Hie  rebels  in  the  meantJme,  ware  inakii^  ra 
advances  in  the  north,  and  I»ving  conquered  G 
ganzH,  were  marching  in  December  towards 
porto.  Considerable  alarm  was  felt  at  Lisbon, 
tlie  safety  of  the  Consdtation.  All  anxiety  i 
fear,  however,  were  dispelled  ou  the  publicaUoi 
Mr  Canning's  Speech,  delivered  in  the  House 
Commons,  on  the  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  F 
tugal.  The  noble  sentiments  conveyed  in  t 
oration,  revived  the  minds  of  the  Portognese,  i 
confirmed  them  in  their  adherence  to  the  n 
goveromcnt.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  intellige: 
reached  Lisbon,  that  they  woald  receive  the  ass 
unce  of  their  allies,  and  only  ten  days  after  i^| 
cation  had  been  made,  British  ships,  to  the  gi 
^/-f/ t/id  Constitutionalists,  entered  the  Ta, 
"'Mi  a  Jatge  supply  Mi  Uoo^.    Uwfah^tua  ^ 
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«boat  the  nme  time  tent  to  the  Britiih  A'mbaRsa* 
dor  at  Madrid^  with  orden  to  remoiiatrBte  with 
Feidiiieiid,  on  the  protection  and  encoaragement 
giveii  to  the  Portogoeae  rabelsy  and  to  state,  that 
anleaa  the  Portngaeae  charter  was  acknowledged, 
England  would  be  compelled,  however  reluctant- 
ly, to  commence  hostilities  against  Spain.  Thia 
uhamalnm  was  supported  by  the  French  Govern* 
sent,  which  threatened  to  withdraw  their  troopc 
from  Spain,  unless  Ferdinand  complied. 

The  Spanish  monarch,  perceiving  that  resistancA 
to  the  wishes  of  both  France  and  England  wa- 
vun,  at  length  reluctantly  agreed  so  feu*  to  ao« 
knowledge  1^  Portuguese  charter,  as  to  renew 
diplomatie  velationB  with  Lisbon.  Had  not  thb 
British  and  French  Governments  shown  thair  de- 
cided disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand,  it 
is  highly  probable  that,  besides  fostering,  arming, 
and  equipping  traitors  to  their  country,  that  in- 
fttnated  and  tyrannical  monarch  would  have  crush- 
ed liberty  in  Portugal,  and,  by  the  occupation  of 
the  country  with  a  large  army,  would  have  sub- 
jected it  to  a  military  despotism. 

The  undisciplined  state  of  the  rebel  army,  ex- 
posed it  to  defeat,  in  idmost  every  engagement 
with  the  Constitutionalists.  In  the  province  of 
Alenujo,  they  were  repelled  with  considerable  los« 
bj  Count  Villa  Flor.  The  troops  of  the  rehol 
chief,  the  Marquis  de  Chavos,  pillaged  Lainogo, 
and  advanced  towards  Viseu.  Oporto  appeared 
to  be  in  considerable  danger,  but  by  the  energy  of 
the  governor,  General  Stubbs,  it  was  provtnitod 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgc'iits.  As 
soon  as  the  Governor  of  Seville  uuA^x^Xao^^  ^*^X 
the  Poituguese  Royalists  were  Ta\ft\tve^  teccvji\\.'^  \xv 
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-Visen,  he  gave-  orders,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  Spain  and  Portuga],  that  they 
fihould  be  diflarmed ;  but  on  hearing  this,  they 
quickly  dispersed,  and  fled  into  Portugal. 

The  Cortes  at  Lisbon  was  prorogued  on  the  23d 
December ;  but,  before  the  Session  closed,  a  vote 
4)f  thanks  was  passed,  in  the  name  of  the  Portii- 
^ese  nation,  to  tlie  British  Sovereign,  Cabinet,  and 
people,  for  the  prompt  and  efiicient  aid  which  had 
been  afforded  them. 

'  Encouraged  by  the  partial  success  he  had  al- 
ready gained  in  the  course  of  his  negotiations,  the 
British  ambassador  at  Madrid  now  demanded  that 
Ferdinand  should  disavow  every  thing  done  by  tlie 
Spanish  authorities,  in  favour  of  the  Portuguese 
rebels,  and  also  change  his  ministry.  The  Spa- 
nish monarch  absolutely  refused  the  latter  de- 
mand ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  former,  he  stated, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  send  8000  men  to  the 
frontiers,  with  the  view  of  disarming  the  insur- 
gents who  should  attempt  to  take  refuge  in  Spdn. 
iiowever  well  disposed  Ferdinand  might  be,  to 
yield  in  every  point  to  the  wishes  of  England  and 
France,  he  was  probably  restrained  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  violent  or  Apostolical  party,  whose  ab- 
horrence of  liberal  institutions  is  deep-rooted.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Lisbon,  Count  de  Casa 
Flor,  had  been  suspended  from  his  functions,  in 
consequence  of  the  support  given  by  Spain  to  the 
rebel  party.  In  a  note  of  the  18th  Decem1>er, 
addressed  to  the  British  ambassador,  it  was  stated^ 
that  Ferdinand  would  receive  at  Madrid*  a  public 
agent  from  Portugal,  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  envoy 
waa  restored.     The  diplomatic  relations  of  the  twu 
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^oUBtiiei  wtve  now  therefore  renewed,  and  mat- 
ten  ■ammed  a  fitvoiirable  appcmrancc. 

Towardfl  the  end  of  the  year,  the  rebels  met 
a  Mveie  defeat  at  the  Bridge  of  Amirante  ; 
they  then  crossed  to  the  south  of  the  Douro  at 
Pes  de  Regoa,  and  went  dirough  Lamego  south- 
-east,  towards  Gnarda  and  the  Sfmuish  frontiers. 
8inall  parties  ravaged  the  wine  districts  of  Upper 
Beira.  At  Valladolid  the  rebels  were  repulsed  in 
■everal  engagements,  and  driven  towards  the  fron- 
tiers. 

In- the  commencement  of  1827,  though  the  Bri- 
tish minister  still  remained  at  Madrid,  every  thing 
•eemed  to  indicate  an  approaching  war.  The  A- 
poetolical  party  called  loudly  upon  Ferdinand  not 
to  ylM  to  the  desires  of  Eng^d ;  and«  therefore, 
fie  remained  inexorable  in  his  determination  not  to 
recognise  fully  the  Portuguese  constitution.  Ap- 
parently unawed  by  threats,  or  by  the  decisive 
etep  which  had  been  taken  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  sending  troops  into  Portugal,  he  was  ac- 
tively preparing  means  of  defence.  Troops  were 
marching  in  great  numbers  towards  the  frontiers, 
and  a  detachment  was  sent  to  the  camp  of  San 
ftpque  to  watch  Gibraltar. 

As  the  British  troops  liad  been  landed  in  Por« 
tngal,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  defending  it 
against  foreign  invasion,  and  no  such  emergency 
had  yet  occurred,  they  were  chiefly  employed  in 
protecting  the  towns  where  British  residents  were 
situated.  The  constitutional  generals.  Villa  Fior 
and  Claudius,  endeavoured  to  resist  the  progress 
of  the  rebels ;  but  the  activity  and  energy  of  the 
Marquis  de  Chaves  enabled  them  firmly  to  maia- 

.  q2 
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tain  their  ground.  Am  soon,  however,  as  the  in* 
telligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops  had 
reached  the  rebel  army,  a  general  constematioii 
began  to  prevail,  from  which  it  never  afterwards 
fully  recovered. 

Naturally  jealous  of  the  Spanish  cordon,  the 
Portuguese  government  put  tlie  province  of  Alen^ 
tejo,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Guadiana,  into  a 
state  of  defence.  The  Spanish  army  chiefly  occu- 
pied Badajos  and  Salamanca,  the  former  as  being 
the  part  of  the  Spanish  frontier  nearest  to  Lisbon-; 
the  latter,  as  affording  an  opportunity,  in  case  of 
ivar,  of  joining  the  Royalist  army  at  Beira.  To 
obviate  the  suspicions  of  an  invasion,  which  had 
arisen  in  the  minds  both  of  the  British  and  Portu- 
guese, Ferdinand  published  a  manifesto  disclaiqi^, 
ing  all  intention  of  attacking  PortugaL  This  prQ« 
clamation,  however,  had  not  the  desired  effect* 
The  fact,  that  instead  of  8000  men»  there  were 
double  that  number  extended  along  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal,  was  sufficient  fo  convince  the  Portu^ 
guese  that  something  more  was  int^ded  than  was 
professed.  Their  preparations  for  defence,  there- 
fore, were  not  in  the  slightest  degree  relaxed. 
The  rebels,  though  still  -  secretly  aided  by  the  A^ 
postolical  party  in  Spain,  were  so  weakened  by 
frequent  dmertions,  that  they  were  defeated  in  9}^ 
most  every  engagement ;  and)  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  were  compelled  to  retire  from  Viseu. 

The  Session  of  the  Cortes  was  opened  at  Lis- 
bon on  the  2d  January,  in  the  name  of  the  Re* 
gent,  by  the  Bishop  of  Viseu,  in  a  speech  charac- 
terised by  moderation  and  prudence*  He  very 
wisely  called  upon  the  Chambers  to  promote  iu 
tJie  natioa  a  spirit  of  uxuga  in  offo^\n^^<&  ^\i%^ 
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itaies'of  libertv:  and  neyer  was  tocb  an  advice 
more  aeasonable.  So  diTided,  indeed,  was  the  o* 
piaion  of  the  army,  that  Marshal  Beresford,  who 
was  appointed  Commander-in-chief,  was  in  con* 
stant  dread  of  a  revolt  in  every  detachment  that 
was  sent  against  the  Royalists. 
.  To  show  bis  displeasure  at  the  olwtinate  con- 
duct of  Ferdinand,  the  King  of  France  gave  or- 
^ens  for  the  immediate  departure  of  tlie  Swiss 
Body  Guards  from  Madrid.  That  brigade,  ac- 
cordingly, left  the  city  for  France  on  the  iltb 
January.  A  council  of  ministers,  assembled  on 
that  day  to  prevent  their  departure,  but  in  vain. 
This  decided  step,  on  the  part  of  the  French  Go- 
^remment,  displayed  the  absurdity  of  those  ru- 
fnours,  which  asserted  it  to  be  the  secret  intention 
pf  Charles  to  aid  the  Spaniards. 

The  Portuguese  constitutionalists  directed  their 
forces  chiefly  towards  Spanish  Estremadura.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  bear  a  warlike  appearance.  Se- 
veral English  vessels  steered  their  course  towards 
Gibraltar.  The  rebels,  meanwhile,  were  in  a  des- 
perate condition.  By  the  vigorous  opposition  of 
Generals  Villa  Flor  and  Claudius,  the  Marquis  de 
Chaves  was  compelled  to  retreat.  This  he  at- 
tempted to  do,  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  but 
without  success.  On  the  9th  January,  they  were 
again  defeated  in  an  engagement,  and  thrown  back 
ppon  the  Spanish  frontier.  This  battle  occurred 
at  Coruches  de  Beira,  a  considerable  distance  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Mondego  Eiver.  Conse- 
quences of  considerable  importance  followed  this 
victory.  Almeida  was  re-occupied  by  the  consti- 
tutionalists, and  the  rebels,  comp\ele\Y  (5Lvactt\>x^* 
4»i  took  refuge  on  the  Spani&li  lroii\iei:  q\x  ^^ 
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15cfa;  iMt  Gnanl  Vilk  Flor  stopped  m  the  Bi* 
nrits  of  his  own  ooontiy.  The  nM  mnaaj  wcfe 
now  almost  connpletely  redueeU,  «id  their  open^ 
tions  were  confined  to  the  pro¥inoe  of  Trw-oe* 
montes  alone. 

In  Lisbon,  the  presence  of  the  British  troopi 
awakened  jealousy  in  the  minds  of  some  adherents 
of  the  Royalist  party,  in  consequence  of  wfaidli 
aeferal  sddiera  were  massacred  in  the  streets.  Te 
prevent  snch  occurrences,  the  Princess  Regent  is- 
sued a  decree,  giving  positive  instructions  to  ths 
Intendant-genenil  of  Police  for  guarding  agaiwt 
their  repetition. 

Towards  die  middle  of  January,  the  Elngiyi 
ambassador  complained  to  Ferdinand,  that  ths 
Spanish  authorities  still  perristed  in  assisting  ths 
rebels;  and  that,  on  the  1st  of  the  month,  As 
Governor  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  had  •  delivered,  to 
commiMaries  from  the  Marquis  de  Chaves,  tea 
pieces  of  caanoQ,  with  their  caisoons  and  anunani* 
tien.  In  answer  to  this  complaint,  M.  SalmoBi 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affimrs,  addressed  a  note 
to  Mr  Lamb,  expressing  the  indignation  of  Per* 
dinand  at  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  of  Cindad 
Rodrigo,  in  disobeying  the  orders  sent  him  to  die* 
arm  the  Portuguese  rebels  who  had  escaped  into 
the  Spanish  frontiere,  and  to  send  them  feitv 
leagues  into  the  interior.  The  note  also  stated^ 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  negligence,  he  had 
been  recalled,  and  was  about  to  be  tried  by  aeom- 
dl  of  war.  The  ambassador  replied,  that  he  had 
already  made  the  EngUrii  Government  acquainted 
with  the  fiwto  alluded  to,  and  that  he  wovdd  send 
the  note  along  with  his  first  despatches. 
■    The  pettee  of  Portu^  wsa  now  almost  conn 
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ptetdy  secared*  Few  of  the  rebels  yet  reraaioed ; 
and  though  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  in  the  be« 
ginning  of  Febniaiy  to  surprise  Oporto,  by  tlie 
active  vigilance  of  Count  Villa  Flor,  they  were 
prevented  from  accomplishing  their  purpoRe,  and 
compelled  to  retreat.  They  still  continued  for  a 
short  time  to  make  feeble  efforts,  but  they  were 
repulsed  in  an  action  which  took  place  at  the  for* 
4ified  bridges  of  Porto,  Prado  and  Burcellos,  and 
drivoi  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  towards  Galli- 
cia.  The  pursuit  continued  all  day,  and  260  pri- 
•oners  were  taken,  besides  two  pieces  of  cannon. 

Though  the  speedy  termination  of  the  insurreo 
tion  seemed  every  day  to  become  more  probable, 
the  country  wag  in  a  state  of  considerable  danger 
irom  secret  faiCdoaB.  It  was  therefore  resolved  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  to  present  through  the 
Regent;  a  respectful  request  to  Don  Pedro,  that 
lie  would  send  to  Portugal  the  young  Queen 
Donna  Maria  II.;  whose  appearance  they  suppos- 
ed, would  draw  round  the  throQe  alf  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  Portuguese  family. 
•  In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  rebels  in  Tras- 
ps-niontes  were  in  considerable  numbers.  They 
meditated  an  attack  upon  Oporto,  as  the  British 
army  had  not  marched  farther  than  Coimbra.  Soon 
after,  however,  they  were  dispersed,  and  chased  to 
the  Spanish  frontiers,  where  they  were  disai-med, 
and  sent  to  a  depot  in  the  interior.  The  brigade 
of  the  British  army,  at  Coimbra,  then  marched  in 
separate  divisions  on  the  5th  ;  one  for  Yiseu,  and 
the  other  for  Leiiia.  This  movement  was,  pror 
bably,  intended  to  occupy  such  stations  as  would 
prevent  any  renewed  attack  on  the  part  of  llvft  \^ 
Jlw>.     Tras'pS'Uiontes   was   now  ia  ^  ^\^\wt\i^\ 
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state.  A  grmi  part  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled 
along  with  the  rdbela  to  the  Spanish  frontiers,  and 
those  who  remained  were  in  a  very  destitute  con^ 
dition. 

The  Spanish  Government  having  got  possession 
of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  rebel  army,  sent 
tlhem  under  an  escort  to  the  French  frontier. 
This  step  clearly  intimated  the  pacific  disposition 
of  Ferdinand.  Aa  a  still  farther  proof  of  his  sin- 
•cerity  in  adoptfaig  a  less  objectionable  line  of  po- 
licy, he  recalled  hie  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
FVance,  wlio  hiqipened  to  be  friendly  to  the  Apos- 
tolical party,  and  substituted  in  his  room  cme  of 
more  moderate  prineiplea. 

In  the  course  of  April,  the  public  mind  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  great  anxiety,  by  the  de* 
dining  health  of  the  Regent.  The  Royalist  party, 
it  was  generally  thought,  would  take  advantage  of 
the  Regent's  death,  should  it  happen,  to  eflRsct  a 
counter-revolution.  To  prevent  any  such  occur- 
rence, therefore,  a  considerable  part  of  the  British 
army  was  stationed  in  and  near  Lisbon. 

Tne  conduct  of  Ferdinand  now  assumed  a 
threatening  appearance.  Orders  were  issued  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  Spanish  troops  on  the 
frontier.  In  answer  to  the  representations  made 
to  him  on  the  subject,  he  replied,  that  it  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  advance  of  the  English  army  to 
the  Tagus,  and  the  concentration  of  the  Portu- 
guese army  near  Viseu. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  considerable 
alarm  was  excited  by  the  revolt  of  a  regiment  gar- 
risoned at  Elvas.  It  was,  at  length,  attacked  and 
dkpened  by  the  r^st  of  the.  troops,  under  tlie 
command  of  the  governoff  but  no\  w'vi^uX  coioax- 
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derable  iiliiughfer.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached 
the  capital)  troopa  were  sent  with  all  speed,  under 
the  commaiid  of  General  Villa  Flor.  Afraid  that 
the  example  of  the  troops  at  Elvas  might  he  fol- 
lowed by  a  portion  of  the  people  in  Lishon,  the 
Brilish  troops  were  immediately  concentrated  to* 
wards  the  capital. 

About  this  time,  the  Spanish  troops  were  or« 
dered  to  march  nearer  the  Portngnese  frontier. 
The  British  and  Portuguese  ambassadors  remon* 
stnted  with  Feitlinand,  and,  therefore,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  demands,  he  issued  orders  that 
the  army  should  retrograde  to  the  same  distance 
from  the  frontier  with  the  British  and  Portuguese 
troops. 

In  consequence  of  a  disagreement  having  taken 
place  among  the  Portuguese  ministera,  the  cabi« 
net  was  dissolved,  and  Saldanha,  the  Minister  of 
War,  was  empowered,  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
to  form  a  new  administration.  Grreat  dissatis- 
faction was  expressed  by  the  people  with  the  new 
arrangements,  and  still  more,'  when  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  enlightened  and  popular  statesman, 
the  Marqnifl  de  Palmella,  had  refused  the  appoint- 
ment of  Minister  for  Foreign  Aflairs.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  Regency  was  every  day  becoming 
more  unpopular ;  the  spirit  of  desertion  began  to 
appear  in  the  army,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
the  Royalist  party  was  evidently  gaining  ground. 

Important  diplomatic  arrangements  were,  in  the 
meantime,  cairying  on  at  Madrid.  The  English 
and  French  ambassadors  announced  to  the  Span- 
ish government,  that  a  treaty  had  been  coiicludiH! 
between  their  several  countries,  w\\\c\\  ^wolI^wVav^^. 
the  Fartugaete  constiMitioil.     Xn  ihifi  tttaV^,  vj\i\Ocv. 
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Ferdinand  was  called  upon  to  sanction,  Grreat  Bri- 
tain promised  to  eiracnate  Portagal,  and  France 
the  south  of  Spain.  A  few  troops,  however, 
were  still  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon, 
in  case  of  any  sudden  attempt  to  seise  the  reins 
of  government ;  and  as  an  equivalent,  Pampluna 
and  Figueras  were  still  to  be  garrisoned  with 
French  troops. 

The  faction  of  the  Queen-mother,  now  entered 
into  a  scheme  for  placing  Don  Miguel  at  the  head« 
of  the  Government,  with  the  title  of  Regent,  as 
soon  as  he  had  completed  his  tjirenty-fifth  year. 
This  right  they  claimed  in  virtue  of  an  article  in 
the  Constitutional  Charter,  which  enacts,  that  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  the  sovereign,  the  ipegency 
shall  belong  'to  the  nearest  relative,  according  to 
the  order  of  succession.  But,  besides  that  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  Don  Pedro  had  not  been 
fulfillied,  an  express  provision  of  the  charter  pre- 
cludes all  kingly  authority  to  ihe  husband  of  the 
young  Queen,  until  offspring  shall  arise  out  of  the 
marriage.  The  claims  of  Miguel  were  powerfully 
supported  by  the  Courts  of  Spain  and  Austria,  and 
representations  were  made  on  the  part  of  both 
these  governments  to  induce  Great  Britain  and 
France  to  favour  the  arrangement.  Encouraged, 
probably,  by  the  expected  return  of  Don  Miguel, 
a  slight  insurrection  began  to  break  out,  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  in  the  north  of  the  province 
Tras-os-montes.  The  insurgents  were  headed  by 
Brigadier-general  Ordaz.  Considerable  anxiety 
was  felt  in  the  capital  as  to  the  consequences  of 
this  movement. 
TJj0  unpopularity  of  the  Regency,  rendered  the 
partjr  ia  favour  of  Don  Migufi^  «^«h  ^1  ^^^^ 
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pogrerfnl.  Tn  the  administration  itself,  Uiis  partv 
chiefly  prevaileily  as  was  clearly  shown  by  the  rc- 
BOTal'of  Saldanha  from  oiHce,  at  tlie  advice  of 
BastiMy  a  well  known  enemy  of  the  charter.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Constitution  appeared  to  be  fast 
•pproaching ;  and  the  Royalists  confidently  hoped 
that  its  death-blow  would  be  finally  struck  by  the 
airival  of  Don  Miguel  in  Portugal.  The  plan  for 
giving  him  the  Regency  was  now  fiiUy  matured. 

Towards  the  beginnmg  of  August,  the  Spanish 
anny  of  obserration  approached  nearer  the  fron- 
tiersy  apparently  to  encourage  the  diKaifected.  The 
Portuguese  cafMtal  still  continued  in  a  disturbed 
state ;  ■  but  all  violent  measures  were  prevented  by 
the  presence  of  tlie  British  troops  in  and  around 
the  town.  The  people  were  generally  dissatisfied 
with  the  exclusion  of  Saldanha  from  the  ministry ; 
several  councillors  remonstrated  with  the  Regent 
against  it,  but  in  vain.  So  averRe,  indeed,  did 
her  Royal  Highness  appear  to  the  Constitutional 
party,  that  she  dismissed  General  Stubbs,  the  gal- 
lant Governor  of  Oporto,  and  Sampaio,  the  mili- 
tary Governor  of  Estremadura,  and  to  such  a  length 
were  matters  carried,  that  General  Stubbs  was 
ordered  to  be  tried  by  a  court- martial,  for  having 
requested,  in  a  letter,  that  the  Regent  would  re- 
store Saldanha  to  the  ministry.  These  hai*sh 
measures  alienated  the  minds  of  the  people  still 
more  from  the  Regent ;  and,  had  it  not  fortunate- 
ly happened  that  General  Stubbs  was  acquitted, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  disastrous  consequen- 
ces might  have  followed. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  had  reached  Brazil,  of 
the  dangerous  illness  of  the  Piincess  Regent  in 
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llw  cariicf  pvt  gf  iIm  MUMBor,  andoT  tbe 
iBg  state  of  Portagal  at  that  time,  Don  Pedra  de^ 
termined  to  mvast  hit  brother  with  the  <iffiee  el 
Regent ;  and  accordinglyy  he  arrote  him  a  lellar  la 
that  effect.  The  SoTereign,  however,  was  by  aa 
BBeaas  certaia,  that,  with  this  anai^pementy  tha 
charter  would  be  preserved*  He,  therefore,  wvala 
to  the  Eoglish  Govemmeiit,  reqnestiiig  them  (a 
me  their  bflaeoce  with  the  In&nta,  diat  the  cfamn 
terrd  rights  of  the  people  might  be  kept  entkaw 
•  Great  preparations  were  now  made  at  T<iriiM 
for  the  reception  of  the  new  Regent,  who  waa  cv 
pected  to  arriye  in  the  end  of  the  year.  Coaat 
Villa  Real,  the  Portuguese  ambassador  to  Eag* 
land,  arrived  at  Vienna  in  the  beginning  of  OGla« 
ber.  He  was  authorised  by  the  Cortes,  to  nute 
anangements  with  Don  Miguel,  in  reganl  to  hit 
aetam  to  IVxtagal ;  but  his  Royal  H%hiwss  atataji 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  setting  out  for  '^-Mmw^ 
till  he  received  farther  instmetions  from  his  bas* 
ther.  As  complete  arrangements,  however,  had 
been  made  with  the  English  Government  by  Don 
Pedro,  and  as  the  foil  concurrence  of  the  Earo^ 
pean  powers  had  been  gained,  the  new  Regent 
left  Vienna  on  the  39th  November,  for  Paris,  oa 
his  aray  to  London.  On  his  arrival  in  the  £ng» 
lish  capital,  bis  Royal  Highness  received  the  most 
polite  attention  from  the  Government.  Beforo  Ini 
departure  for  Lisbon,  which  took  place  towardi 
tha  end  of  December,  it  was  generally  understood 
that  he  had  received  an  assurance  from  the  Minis- 
try, that  the  British  troops  should  be  withdrawn 
from  Portugal  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  that  coun- 
try. 

Wibat  may  be  the  result  of  the  elevation  of  Don 


Dsumt  which  for  some  time  past  have  haraat- 
le  cooaUy,  and  naite  the  people  in  one  com« 
I  effort  to  rapport  the  con«titntional  princi- 
oii  which  their  government  is  eitabliiihed^ 
at  the  insidiooB  attempts  of  Spanish  infla* 
from  without,  and  internal  dissensions  froib 

D. 

the  distracted  state  of  the  ooantr^,  literatai^ 
Mde  little  or  no  progress  in  Portugal.  The 
■eaenttfic  iiHtitation  holds  its  sittings  at  Lis* 
and  though  it  ranks  among  its  memben  me« 
;b  attainment  in  science,  thenr'  labours  hava 
almost  wholly  suspended  by  the  political 
•  of  the  last  few  years. 
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GERMANY  AMD  SWITZERLAND. 

.The  political  state  of  Germany  eeems  to  Lari 
undergone  little  or  no  change,  during  the  lani 
year.  The  proceed ingB.  of  the  Diet  at  Frankfoi-t 
as  far  as  we  know  o(  them,  havia  turnipd  upon  nc 
extensive  object  or  matter  of  general  impoitance 
No  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  constitutions 
fii  any  of  those  countries  pf  the  confederation, 
which  already  enjpy  this  privilege ;  and  thosj&  U 
which  It  was  denied,  jBtijl  remain  deprived  of  it 
The  convocation  of  the  Prussian  States,  (Land- 
atande),  and  their  proceedings,  may,  however,  be 
considered  as  a  step  towards  accomplishing  tlu 
objects  of  a  representative  constitution. 

The  death  of  the  aged  King  of  Saxony  hat 
made  no  change  in  the  state  of  that  country.  He 
was  a  man  by  no  means  of  eminent  qualities  o] 
talents,  but  of  great  honesty,  and  much  belovec 
by  his  subjects.  Saxony  is  the  only  country  ii 
Germany,  in  which  complete  equality  in  civi! 
privileges,  is  not  extended  to  every  denominatioi 
of  Christians  ;  and  here,  this  exception  seems  tc 
arise  from  the  singular  circumstance,  that  a  coun- 
try wholly  Protestant,  has  a  Catholic  Sovereign 
IV/jea   the   Elector  of  Saxony >   \u  \0^7>  was 
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chofleh  to  be  King  of  Poland,  he  embraced  tlie 
Catholic  fiuth ;  but  proyisions  were  made  to  pre- 
reot  any  iarthiff  encroachment  upon  the  Pro- 
teatant  intereat ;  and  thote  wlio  belonged  to  tlie 
tame  Church  with  the  Sovereign,  were  subjected 
to  disabilities,  which  have  not  yet  been  removed. 
The  present  Sovereign,  brother  of  the  late  King, 
is  said  to  be  more  inclined  to  bigotry,  or  at  least 
to  proselytisBB,  than  his  predecessor;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  country,  and  the  perfect  religious 
Eberty  which  is  tnaored  to  all  classes  in  it,  would 
nake  andi  an  inclination  of  the  King,  though  ex« 
isdngt  altogether  harmless. 

The  progress   of  literature  and  the  arts,    in 
GflnuBy,  dnrfaig  the  last  year,  has,  upon  the 
wlide^  been  aalisfiictory ;  and  we  may  record  se* 
mnral  eflbrts  made  by  various  governments,    as 
well  as  by  sodeties  and  private  indindnals,  which 
aSbrd  plMsing  evidence  ci  a  adrring  and  active 
apirit.     Germany  has  been  always  distinguished 
among  the  States  of  Europe,  by  the  difiuston  of 
learning  and  information  over  the  whole  eoun- 
Iry,  by  the  establishments  formed  for  this  pur- 
pose in  numerous  middle-sized  and  small  towns, 
and  the  absencei  of  a  point  of  concentration,  such 
aa  FiftglMM^t  France,  and  other  countries,  possess 
in  their  ciqiitals.    No  such  metropolis,  exercising 
a  general  sway  over  literature  and  the  arts,  could 
exist  in  Germany,  which,  for  many  centuries,  has 
been  subdivided  into  various  States,  the  people 
and  the  governments  of  which,  have  been  actuated 
by  difibrent,  and  often  even  by  opposite  interests ; 
and  although  such  a  division  has  been  a\.wv^«  c«<ei* 
gidmnd  tu  injariouB  to  the  MonUY,  %B  hs  ^  *^ 

a  2 
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external  political  relationR  are  concerned,  it  hw^ 
on  tlie  other  hand,  undoubtedly  excited  a  spirit 
of  independence  and  emulation,  and  consequent- 
ly,  a   more   general  distribution   of  knowledge, 
even  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country. 
Firom  this  remark,  however,  we  must  make  an 
exception,  with  regard  to  those   parts   of  Ger- 
many subjected  to  the  Austrian  dominion,  where 
the  progress  of  the  mind  is  checked  by  censor- 
ship, prohibitions,  and  an  exclusive  attachment  tp 
one  particular  system  of  education. 
.    There  have  been  about  twenty  universities  ex- 
isting for  many  years  in  Germany,  of  which  the 
greater  part  are  in  small  towns.     The  cheapness 
of  living  in  most  of  the  towns,  which  are  the 
seats  of  universities,  or  of  the  minor  collegesi 
(Gymnasia),  place  the  means  of  acquiring  learn- 
ing, within  the  reach  of  a  far  more  numerous 
body  of  men,  than  can  be  the  case  in  Great 
Britain.     To  these  establishments  are  generally 
attached  more  or  less  extensive  public  libraries, 
which  afford  easy  access,  not  only  to  the  stu- 
dents, but  to  all  those  who  are  desirous  of  in* 
formation. 

i 

Some  of  the  Germanic  States  having,  in  later 

years  acquired  a  greater  political  importance,  it 

has  been  found  advisable  to  institute  in  their  ci^ 

pitals  extensive  seminaries  for  the  cultivation  of  the 

/sciences  and  arts ;  among  these  we  may  mention, 

first,  the  University  of  Berlin,  founded  in  the  year 

1810,  which  may  foirly  be  said  to  be  at  this  mo* 

inent,  the  most  extensive  scientific  and  literary  es- 

MbUshment  exiating.    To  support  this  opinion,  we 

fiAa//  give  here  a  brief  account  o£  tloA  cxrox««&  csJi 

'ecttwes,  which  were  delivered  iheie,  m  \\wi  wm^t 
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wer  seflsion  of  last  year ;  thirty-one  courses  on 
DiTUiity  and  the  studies  connected  with  it,  as 
Biblical  criticism,  Church  history,  &c.,  by  eleven 
Professors  and  Lecturers.  Among  the  Professors 
we  distinguish  Schleiermacher,  the  able  translator 
of  Plato,  and  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  preacher 
in  Germany,  Dr  Marheinecke,  and  Dr  Neander, 
well  known  by  his  works  on  Church  history.  On 
Law,  forty-seven  courses  of  lectures  were  deliver- 
ed by  nineteen  Professors  and  Lecturers,  among 
whom  we  shall  only  mention  Savigny,  who  enjoys  a 
▼ery  high  reputation  qn  the  Continent,  on  account 
of  the  profound  learning  he  has  displayed,  in  his 
worics  on  the  Roman  Law.  Tliirty-two  Proff^s- 
sors  and  Lecturers  deliFored  sixty-nine  courses  of 
lectures  on  Medical  Science.  Fifteen  courses  on 
Mental  Philosophy  were  delivered  by  eight  Pro- 
fessors. The  most  distinguished  of  these  is  Pro- 
fessor Hegel,  who  has  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  new  school  of  philosopfiy  in  Germany. 
We  observe,  that  even  out  of  that  country,  his 
views  begin  to  be  understood  by  M.  Cousin,  who 
lias  in  a  recent  edition  of  his  works,  paid  him  a 
high  tribute  of  friendship  and  esteem.  In  Mathe- 
matical Science,  Astronomy,  &c  seventeen  courses 
were  given,  by  seven  professors.  In  Physical 
Science,  twenty-six  courses,  by  fourteen  professors 
and  lecturers.  In  Political  Science,  thirteen  courses, 
by  seven  professors.  In  History  and  Geography, 
thirteen  courses,  by  six  professors.  Of  these,  Dr 
Hitter  is  well  known  by  his  geographical  writings, 
and  his  lectures  on  that  subject,  attract  the  most 
popular  audiences  of  any  in  the  Utdvemt^.  O^ 
the  History  of  the  Fine  Arts  wad  XT\\i\c^\Vivs»^^Ni^ 
g^oarges  of  iectUTes,  by  two  profe^iv    0\!l\!>kn 
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lology,  twenty-seven  ooarses,  by  seventeen  pnN' 
fessora. — These  courses  are  attended  by  about 
1400  students,  none  of  whom,  except  fbreignersy 
are  received  at  the  University,  witliout  having  gone 
through  their  previous  studies  at  a  gymnasium,  or, 
in  case  of  private  education,  without  having  sub- 
jected themselves  to  an  examination  as  to  their 
classical,  mathematical,  and  literary  attainments. 

The  return  to  his  native  country  of  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  who  is  not  less  distinguished  by  his  liberal 
sentiments,  than  for  his  almost  unrivalled  scientific 
attainments,  has  been  justly  hailed,  as  an  occur- 
fence  favourable  to  the  interests  of  science.  With- 
out being  placed  in  an  official  aituation,  he  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  the  King  of  Pmsaia,  and  just 
hopes  are  entertained  that  hb  influence  will  in- 
sure a  still  greater  share  of  attention  to  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  the  country,  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  Humboldt  has  now  undertaken  to 
deliver,  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Academy,  public 
lectures  on  Hiysical  Geography,  which  are  fistened 
lo  by  a  crowd  of  hearers  of  bolii  sexes,  and  of  all 
lanks,  including  the  King  and  Royal  Family. 

A  rival  to  Uie  University  at  Beriin  has  arisen 

in  an  establishment  of  the  same  kind  at  Munich, 

a  city,  which  bids  fair  to  be  as  important  to  the 

south  of  Germany,  as  Berlin  is  to  the  north.    The 

plan  of  the  University  was  devised  under  the  late 

King,  but  its  organisation  formed  one  of  the  first 

acts  of  the  present  King,  Lewis  I.     The  siase  and 

importance  of  the  city,  the  previous  existence  of 

extensive   establishments  for    the   cultivation  of 

physical  and  medical  science,  and  a  public  library, 

9pA/cA  ia  aaid  to  consist  of  400,000  iioVnAc^  «fiQt\ 

€^remi  advautagea  to  the  new  inatitn&oU)  wi^«>^^b^ 
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-gfeatier  in  die  liberal  policy  of  the  govcninri(Mif, 
DRcler  whose  protection  it  is  placed,  aiui  which 
will  undoabtedly  insure  its  rapid  procfross.  Hktc 
are  now  at  Munich^  five  professors  of  tlio  various 
branches  of  Theology,  (Catholic),  twelve  of  Juris- 
■  prudence,  iseven  of  Political  Economy,  sixteen  of 
•Medicine,  and  thirty-six  of  the  various  other 
sciences  ;  many  eminent  men  are  amon^  the  pro- 
fessors. The  exertions  of  the  liheml  Km^  of  Ba- 
varia, liave  not  been  confined  to  the  University. 
Great  attention  is  devoted  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  schools,  a  measure  which  was  begun 
so  early  as  under  the  late  King.  The  education 
of  the  clergy  has  always  formed  here,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  German  States,  a  cliief  object  of  so- 
licitude. Even  in  Austria,  great  reforms  were 
effected  during  the  last  century,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II., 
and  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  con- 
tinued under  the  present  government.  In  Bavaria, 
ecclesiastical  instiiiction  has  been  organized  so  as 
to  enable  the  clergy  to  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  age,  and  to  exert  a  truly  beneficial 
infiuence  on  all  classes  of  society. 

Tlie  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts,  in  the  present  King 
of  Bavana  heightened  and  cultivated  by  his  long 
residence  in  Italy,  when  Crown  Prince,  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  embellishment  of  the  capital. 
A  number  of  churches  (among  which  one  is  in- 
tended for  Protestant  worship)  and  public  build- 
ings are  erecting;  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
will  be  that  commenced  last  year,  under  the  name 
of  PinacotJiequey  and  destined  for  the  reception  of 
pictures.  The  Bavai'ian  Government,  has  long  been 
jin  possesawD  of  a  large  coUoctiou  o^  ^i\xv<VKv^ 
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.wiiieii,  during  the  poUdotl  changet  in  ihe  licgi»* 
ning  of  tills  cenluiy,  hat  been  niiidi  incroe>ed» 
partly  by  the  removal  to  Munich,  of  the  oolleetion 
•f  DiMseldorf,  so  celebrated  for  die  mmienMts 
works  of  Rubens  which  it  contains,  and  partly  by 
the  evacuation  of  the  various  monasterieB  and  con- 
vents in  1802,  all  whose  treasurea  were  accumu- 
lated into  the  public  library  and  pictore-gallery  at 
Munich.  From  the  whole  of  this  collection,  which 
consists  of  about  9000  pieces,  a  selection  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instmctive  will  now  be  made, 
and  the  new  Pinaeotheque  will  thus  exhibit,  in 
1300  specimens,  a  very  complete  aeries  of  works 
of  all  the  different  schools.  In  paintings  of  Al> 
bert  Durer,  and  other  artists  of  the  German  and 
•Flemish  school,  earlier  than  Durer,  as  Van  Eyk, 
■Martin  Schoen,  Schoreel,  and  Henunling,  it  will 
Afford  a  richer  collection  than  ezists  in  any  other 
place. 

The  most  recent  and  ooonderalile  addition 
made  to  the  splendid  gallery  at  Mnnidb,  has-been 
the  purchase  of  a  collection  ibcnied  by  Messrs 
Boisser6,  and  placed  for  some  time  at  Stuttgard ; 
it  consists  of  above  200  very  valuable  paintings, 
also  belonging  to  the  old  German  schooL  Litho- 
graphic impressions  of  these  pictures  are  now  in 
course  of  publication.  We  have  happened  to  see 
several  specimens  of  them,  which  appeared  to  us, 
in  point  of  execution,  superior  to  any  prodnction 
of  this  art  we  liad  hitherto  witnessed. 

Another  magnificent  building,  under  the  name 

of  Glypt/ioiequey   is  destined  to  receive  the  ricii 

collection  of  ancient  sculptures,  which  the  King 

made  when  Crown  Prince,  and  of  which  -tlie  well 

foiown  Egean  marbles  form  a  part.    TW  ci&\Un% 
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tf  tk  iptrtBHOto  in  thk  bnilding'  it 
imjnma,  nder  die  directton  of  ConMlioiV 
1^'  iwidnred  af  tiM  fint  GemMm  painfeer  of 
«tfc»piMgPt  dvf ;  tnd  wfaon  the  King  of  Barerii^ 
iMMiiii'lliilj  after  hk  ncoeaaiony  ereeted  a  knight^ 
in  'CeMMqaeaeer  of-  aedag  his  fine  works. 
•  Upon  tba  irhole»  the  King  of  Bararia  has  been 
aery  sameasftd  in  gaining  popfnlanty,  not  oniy 
aiKNig  his  own  people,  but  orer  all  Germanyv 
which  the  enthowasm  feh,  among  all  classes  of  the 
ODOHnunhy-in  thia  country  for  the  canse  of  the 
Gmnijmf  baa- given- Urn  an  opportunity  of  procor«> 
iagw  The  -geographical  sitoation  of  Bavaria,  does 
Boa  ndnnt  of  any  political  connexion  with  the 
Greeks;*  bat  the  King  has  attracted  general  ap* 
probation  by  the  personal  assistance  he  has  given 
im  theniy  in  granting  Uifem  pecomary  snpplies,  and 
in  aflbrding  the  officers  of  his  army  facilities  in 
obtainii^  teave  for  traveUiing  to  Greece. 

All  classes  also  have  been  pleased  with  the  visit 
which  the  King  of  Bavaria  paid  to  Goethe,  the 
oldest  and  greatest  poet  of  Germaey.  Without 
any  previous  notice  he  i^ypeared  at  Weimar,  on 
the  morning  of  Goethe's  birth-day,  among  the 
<3fowil  assembled  in  the  house  of  the  noble  lWd» 
to  offer  him  his  good  wishes,  and  the  insignia  of 
the  Bavarian  order  of  knighthood. 

The  venerable  Goethe  still  retains  that  enthusi" 
astic  devotion  to  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  which 
diaracterized  his  yoathful  days.  Though  oppress- 
ed with  the  infirmities  of  age,  ho  takes  a  lively  in*- 
terest  in  every  literary  novelty ;  and  publishes  at 
Stattgard  a  periodical  work,  entitled,  <<  Art  and 
Antiquityt  **  in  which  he  gives  his  opinion  on  new 
woAM^m  lit&mUm  and  the  fine  vrta. 
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The  aimnal  meetings  of  men  cultiviiting  fhe 
same  arts  and  sciences,  afford  a  powerful  impulse 
to'  tlie  general  difliision  of  knowledge.  The 
first  idea  of  such  a  society  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  Switzerland,  a  country  like  Germany, 
divided  into  many  small  states,  and  where  those 
meetings  are  well  calculated  to  supply  the  ab- 
sence of  a  general  centre  of  civilization.  Gev- 
many  has  followed  the  example  of  Switzerland, 
and  a  society  of  naturalists  and  physicians  was 
instituted,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  facilitating 
personal  acquaintance  among  a  class  of  professional 
men,  who,  from  the  distance  of  their  respective 
places  of  residence,  could  otherwise  be  known  to 
each  other  only  by  their  scientific  labours.  Meet* 
ings  are  accordingly  held,  annually,  alternately, 
in  the  south  and  in  the  north  of  Germany,  to  which 
all  those  who  cultivate  the  physical  and  medical 
sciences  are  invited,  and  where,  for  several  suc- 
cessive days,  papers  on  subjects  connected  with 
these  sciences  are  read.  The  four  meetings  held 
Buccessively  at  Leipsig,  Frankfort,  Dresden,  and 
Munich,  have  been  numerously  attended  by  men 
of  science  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  except  the 
Austrian  States.  The  severer  occupations  of  their 
assembly,  are  terminated  by  the  higher  pleasures 
of  social  intercourse.  The  members  of  the  so- 
ciety have  been  kindly  received  by  the  local  autho- 
rities ;  and  not  to  mention  the  facilities  granted 
to  them  for  prosecuting  the  scientific  objects  of 
their  meetings,  they  have  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  hospitality  of  the  King  of  Sax- 
ony, and  Bavaria,  and  the  late  Mr  Von  Bethmann 
of  Frankfort  At  Munich,  where  the  last  meeting 
iTiw  Jwld  in  ./September  18'i7,  \\x«  Yi\iQ\ft  <:vj»r 
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pany,  consisting  of  170  members,  wprc,  th«»  «lji\' 
after  the  roneluAion  of  tlioir  sri(>iitilu'  lu^our**,  iii- 
Tited  in  the  King's  nnmc/to  a  (iiiincr  in  llir  l!i>y:tl 
palace,  at  which  tho  minintors  niid  oHicors  of  thr* 
Court  presided,  and  towards  the  cUise  of  wliirfi, 
the  King  himself  appeared,  to  the  great  satiHtaction 
of  his  guests. 

Literature  has  been,  wo  helievo,  as  prodnctive 
as  usual  in  Germany  durine  the  last  year.  Anuutt? 
the  works  deserving  particular  notice  we  remark  ; 
Hammers  Hisftort/  of  the  Osmmi  J'Jwpirv,  a  new 
edition  of  Niehuhrs  Roman  I/isforf/,  and  a  new 
edition  of  Goethes  Works,  coiitahihig  the  last  ad^ 
diiions  and  corrections  of  the  venerable  author, 
(now  in  his  79th  year)  and  whieh  has  at  his  re- 
quest been  placed  by  the  United  Genman  Govern- 
ment, under  a  special  protection  aprainst  ])ira(  y. 
There  are  also  new  editions  of  Luther  and  Zuin- 
gli's  works  preparing. 

The  taste  for  translations  from  tlie  Enii^lisJi 
seems  still  to  increase.  Most  of  the  productions  of 
English  literature,  particularly  novels,  are  transla- 
ted with  an  astonishing  quickness.  A  whole  series 
of  the  latter,  containing  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Cooper,  &c.  appear  in  numbers  at,  a  very  low 
price. 

The  science  of  Medicine  in  Germany,  has  un- 
dergone a  remarkable  revolution  within  the  last 
few  years.  A  new  sect  has  arisen,  who,  adhering 
to  the  system  originally  promulgated  by  Dr  Hah- 
nemann at  Leipzig,  have  attained  as  much  cele- 
brity, not  only  in  Germany,  but  over  the  whole 
continent  as  the  followers  of  Broussais  ever  enjoyed. 
This  theory,  to  which  the  name  of   Howeopuilac 
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Medicine  lias  been  given,  is  founded  on  the  follow- 
ing principle, — ^that  all  the  diseases  of  the  lm« 
man  body,  provided  they  are  simply  internal,  may 
be. cured  in  the  simplest  and  readiest  way,  by  the 
artificial  excitation  of  affections,  which  have  the 
greatest  possible  resemblance  with  the  existing  dis« 
ease.  They  give  rise  to  these  affections,  by  the 
employment  of  medicines  which  would  occasion 
in  a  healthy  individual,  a  disease  analogous  to  thai 
which  it  is  desired  to  cure.  By  this  process,  the 
preexisting,  is  identified  with  the  artificial  disease ; 
and  as  this  last,  ceases  from  the  moment  that  the 
medicine  which  is  the  cause  of  it,  has  produced  its 
effect,  the  real  disease  also  terminates  with  it. 
But  prudence  is  necessary  in  the  employment 
of  this  mode  of  cure,  to  administer  only  a  very 
small  dose  of  the  medicine  employed,  in  order 
to  produce  only  a  moderate  affection,  and  yet 
such,  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  transform  the  natural 
into  an  artificial  disease. 

This  method  of  cure,  fallacious  as  it  must  appear^ 
has  gained  ground  indifferent  parts  of  Germany,  has 
been  so  successful,  that  a  journal  has  been  established 
at  Leipzig  under  the  care  of  Dr  Stegel,  wholly  ap* 
propriated  to  its  illustration.  The  followers  of  the 
system  arc  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  of  which, 
declares  it  to  be  the  only  medical  system,  while 
the  other,  considers  it  as  applicable  in  a  numbef  of 
cases,  but  not  in  all.  A  theory  such  as  that  now 
referred  to,  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  powerful 
opponents,  tiie  most  remarkable  of  whom  are,  Di^ 
Jorg  and  Heiiiroth  at  Leipzig,  and  Wedekind  at 
Dai'mstadt.  In  spite  of  all  opposition  however, 
i?je  system  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  Germany, 
and  is  bow  rapidly  spreading  in  Italy  m^  ^\ksM&« 
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pMwamKf  hwlnd  to  deplore  tbo  Iom  of  Mvenil 
jprtwjMwW  liletlHy  men  ond  ortiatt.  The  oele- 
.bratod  ertranooMT  Bode,  died  at  the  end  of  1826. 
.He  had  been  deatined  for  eommercial  boiiiness, 
bvt  his  talents  for  mathematical  science  and  astro- 
nomy intradnoed  Urn  to  this  career,  in  which  he 
.aoon  obtained  eminence.  He  is  the  anther  of  se- 
?eral  Qrteemed  worksy  and  was  the  editor  of  the 
-Aatranomical  Ephemerides,  a  periodical  well 
jdMWQ  efen  out  of  Germany,  and  with  which  he 
waa  ocen|Hed  till  the  laat  day  of  his  life. 

CiOttingen  )oat  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  ce- 
^ebmted  profaaaon,  Dr  £•  G.  Eichhom,  Knight  of 
the  Gvelphic  Order,  author  of  some  ▼alnable  works 
on  history  and  Biblical  criticism.  He  died  in  his 
.75th  year,  Jmimg  been  a  public  professor  for 
tUity-nine  yearn. 

.  We  hare  also  to  record  the  death  of  Lndwig 
▼an  Beethoven,  a  composer,  whose  name  has  be- 
come fiimiliar  wherever  music  is  cultivated.  He 
oatUved,  by  many  years,  his  great  rivals  Haydn 
and  Moiart.  But  the  evening  of  his  life  was 
daitened  by  severe  afflictions :  a  complete  deafr 
neas  not  only  deprived  him  of  the  pleasures  of 
society,  but  rendered  him  unable  to  enjoy  musio, 
to  which  his  life  was  wholly  devoted  :  yet,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  he  continued  till  the  close  of  his 
life  to  compose  musical  works,  in  many  of  which, 
his  genius  still  shines  in  its  brightest  forms ;  al* 
though  it  must  be  granted,  that  his  imagination, 
unassisted  byHhe  evidence  of  his  sense  of  hearing, 
has  sometimes  led  hira  into  regions,  which  are  be- 
yond the  comprehension  even  of  those,  who  are 
able  to  appreciate  the  productions  of  this  art. 

To  thitf  brief  account  of  Germany^  we  ^"oW  «&ii 
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h.  ehort  notice  on  Switaserlaod,  a  conntiy,  oT  wliich 
the  greater  part  is  closely  allied  to  Germany,  lit 
tlie  use,  in  ttriUng  at  least,  of  a  comnnon  langitngie, 
(for  the  Hpoken  dialect  in  most  of  the  Swiss  ciA- 
tons  can  scarcely  be  called  German),  and  by  the 
-similarity  of  cnstoms  and  manners.  In  a  part  ti 
Switzerland,  however,  comprehending  a  district  iii 
which  civilization  has  most  rapidly  a«lvancedy  tbe 
French  lan^i^age  is  made  uho  of,  and  has  brunght 
along  with  it  many  French  manners  and  eoatoan. 

The  difference  in  degree  of  civilization,  in  all 
-classes  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  is  extremely  strik- 
ing ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  this  respect, 
the  balance  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  th^  Ptot»> 
tant  population. 

The  political  principles  of  tbe  cantons  Coraiiig 
the  Swiss  confederacy,  are  also  very  difim«t»  an^ 
iM)inetiines  almost  opposed  to  one  anollier.  Ge- 
neva, the  Canton  de  Vand,  Argovia,  Appansril, 
£t  Gall,  and  several  others,  are  distingaished  bf 
the  liberal  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  tbe  popa- 
lation,  whilst  Berne  and  some  others,  where  tbe 
aristocracy  is  powerful,  are  stiU  adhering  to  swpfir- 
annuated  prejudices  and  imbued  with  a  profom 
reneration  of  power,  under  whatever  shape'  it  miy 
appear. 

• '  In  one  liberal  feeling  however,  all  the  SwM 
cantons  have  united  in  tlie  most  praiaewoitbf 
mann^,— in  the  efforts  to  assist  the  eacred  caaN 
of  freedom  in  Greece.  Mr  Eynard  of  treaevt, 
after  having  distinguished  himself  by  very  gene- 
rous donations  out  of  his  own  fortune,  (in  one  ia- 
stance  50,000  francs),  and  by  his  great  exertieai 
in  concerting  and  carrying  into  executipn,  Tirioa^ 
fHuBB  for  the  amUtanc/^  o^  tba  o^^reased  Gfeeb^ 
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liefln  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  Pliilhellenic 
oonmiittaes  fonned  in  France,  Germany  and  8wit- 
■eriaiid,  and  he  discharf^  Uie  important  duties  of 
this  office  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  discretion. 
In  the  amalleet  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  among 
the  most  remote  mountains,  in  districts  almost  en- 
tirely inhabited  by  poor  herdsmen,  the  appeal  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  has  not  been  heard  in  yain, 
Mid  sums  hare  been  collected,  which  are  certain- 
ly large  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  givers. 

The  secrecy  which  is  carefully  preserved  in  all 
ike  operations  of  the  Swiss  Diet,  prevents  either 
thmr  countrymen  or  foreigners  from  receiving  in- 
formation as  to  the  statistics  of  the  22  cantons, 
qnless  from  almanacks,  annuals,  or  periodical  works 
hrimiging  to  the  different  cantons.  A  work,  how- 
ertTf  has  been  recently  undertaken  by  Professor 
BemoniUiy  which  will  probably  obviate  this  dis- 
advantage. By  concentrating  all  the  information 
which  can  be  obtained  in  regard  to  each  canton, 
he  eiq>ect8,  with  the  assistance  of  other  learned 
men,  to  produce  an  interesting  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  documents  relative  to  the  statistics  and 
general  economy  of  Switatorland.  This  work, 
the  first  part  of  which  appeared  at  Basle  a  few 
months  ago,  has  excited  high  expectations,  both 
on  account  of  the  learning  of  the  Editor,  and 
the  utility  of  such  a  production,  if  ably  conduct- 
ed. 

A  great  desire  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  population,  and  for  keeping  pace  with  the  age, 
is  prominent  in  many  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 
Changes  in  the  legislation,  have  been  pro^^osed 
and  executed  ia  several  of  theni)  d\»\Ti^  >\i^  \viiX 

s  2 
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year.  In  the  Valais,  the  paniBfament  of  death  faav' 
hcen  abolislied.  The  same  measure  has  been  pro- 
poseil  at  Geneva.  *  Here,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing canton  de  Vand,  a  new  code  of  laws  is  pre- 
paring ;  and  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury  has 
been  proposed  and  strongly  recommended  by  Sis- 
mondi,  Dumont,  Laharpe,  and  other  distinguished 
Liberals ;  but  we  ri^ret  to  say,  that  the  carrying 
into  eifec4;  tliat  measure,  has  in  Geneva  been  post- 
poned, and  in  Lausanne  entirely  rejected^ 

In  almost  every  part  of  Switzerland,  a  very 
lively  interest  is  manifested  in  organizing  esta- 
blishments for  educ^on ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  of  late  yeans,  the  Jesuits  have,  in 
some  of  the  Catholic  cantons,  gained  great  power, 
and  have  begun  to  exercise  a  dangerous  sway  over 
the  schools.  The  well-known  instituUon  of  M. 
de  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl  continues  in  a  flourishing 
state.  Schools  of  arts  have  been  established  at 
Zurich,  Berne,  Araii,  and  Geneva. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  annual  meet- 
ings for  the  advancement  of  science  and  art  were 
first  proposed  in  Switzerland-,  where  the  lovers  of 
ijfiusic  and  other  sciences,  liave  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  assembling  every  year,  in  different  towns, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  favourite  purr 
suits. 

Last  year,  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Society  upon  a  large  'scale  was  organized* 
It  is  to  be  connected  with  a  society  which  already 
exists  for  the  study  of  Natural  History ;  and  one 
of  its  great  objects  will  be,  the  examination  of  the 
best  111  .li  iujplements,  and  the  latest  discoveries 

*    We  understand  that  a  siuular  pTo\Mwa\  \ma  \»XftVs  Vwsu 
^Jide  III  Bavaria, 
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mdl  eKpflriBMnta  in  agiiciiltiirey  with  pecnliar  re- 
teoDoe  to  their  adofrtion  in  Smtzerlaod.  Cor. 
mponding  Secietiet  are  to  be  established  in  every 
canton. 
-  Without  profaaPDg  any  positive  political  pur- 
pose or  intentioDy  these  meetings  are  also  oseful 
to  the  Swiss  confederacy  in  establishing  a  better 
naderatandingy  and  a  more  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween the  different  cantons. 

*  We  are  smry  to  find  in  the  Catholic  cantons  of 
the  Swiss  ccmfederacy,  fifty-nine  monastericH, 
sixty-one  nnnneriesy  and  seven  hospitals  for  Ca- 
puchins ! 

The  litoratnre  of  Switzerland  belongs  partly  to 
that  of  France^  and  partly  to  that  of  Germany. 
We  will  noty  therefore,  give  here  any  particular 
notice  of  it.  Sismondi,  we  understand,  is  conti- 
nuing his  HiHory  of  France  (published  at  Paris); 
but  a  considerable  period  has  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  bis  last  volume.'  A  literary  and 
scientific  periodical,  the  BihlioUieque  UniverseUe^ 
which  is  very  extensively  circulated,  has  been  pub- 
lished for  a  series  of  years  in  Geneva,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  conducted  in  an  able  manner. 

Switzerland  deplores  the  death  of  Baron  de 
Stael,  son  of  the  celebrated  Madame  de  StacI, 
whom,  although  his  father. was  a  foreigner,  the 
Swiss  are  proud  to  number  among  their  citizens. 
He  united  distinguished  talents — which  have  also 
been  appreciated  in  this  country — with  highly  li- 
beral feeliugs  ;  and  great  benevolence,  aided  by  a 
very  large  fortune,  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
a  number  of  establishments  of  public  utility ;  sq 
^hat  his  destth  is  to  be  lamented  as  a  ^^.w^w^Xo^*^. 

Henry  Pestalozzi,  who  has  devolc^V  \ivi  \4\\v\<a 
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life  ta  the  sdvtnoeiiient  of  edncatioiiy  md  wiiOy  by 
hk  theoretical  views  as  well  at  by  his  yarioos 
practical  phnis,  has  exerted  s  groat  influence  mi 
public  instruction  on  the  Continent,  died  at  Neu« 
lief  Bear  Brugg,  on  the  17di  February  1837.  He 
was  bom  at  Zurich  on  the  12th  January  1745. 
Among  his  worics,  Lienhard  and  Grertrud»  a  kind 
of  popular  novel,  has  been  translated  into  abnost 
all  languages* 
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THE  HKTIIKULAHDJ. 

Tk  ihc  i'ti<l  (>r  llio  liMt  rl-ntuiy,  tliii  ntii.i>-nt  Ite- 
pnhlitr  ol'  Ilollnml,  «u  muih  cvlubiiiti^tl  in  Imtory, 
felt  into  the  tiuuli  of  thtg  L-Vuni-b  UaurpiT.  Thia 
'event,  thoDf^h  to  a  rirbiiii  vKturit  fuvourHlili.'  li>  iIih 

itx  prii|^rew  in  ull  that  wai  fittiiil  tii  |>i'uiii»li!  it^ 
iRlt>n)al  improvement.  Itut  tliu  union  ut  l<-ii);t1i 
(rft)ie  Bulffic  proviiia'A  witli  Ilollunil,  unilcr  lUn 
patnrnal  reign  of  the  prcucnt  iiinninrli,  William  1. 
Iian  f;ivi>n  an  impulwi  to  tin;  Itin^iloni  of  lli<! 
Neliii'i'landH,  wliirli  is  urK'nH  it  onwiiiil  to  r<|na1, 
if  not  to  HiirpaHH,  iliii  oilier  Curupeuii  SiutiiH  in  d- 
vili/iilinn  .mil  n-tinemcnt, 

Tlin  rliiof  ol.jcct  wliieli  tljc  King  of  ili..  NV- 
therlamlH  appeai'H  to  keep  in  view,  in  iIm'  iirliip- 
tinii  ofHUrli  mea-turcH  aN  hliall  jiromulc  llir  liiippi- 
iicrtK  of  hix  <<>ul>iei-t«.  'I  I.uh  .IktIsIkiI  l>y  llnii  So- 
v<!n'i|;n,  the  pi'oplo  art!  daily  niiikin);  rajiiil  jiro- 
p'eHii  in  iiii<^lli'etual  anil  niorHl  iMipiovi'mcni. 
('oinmoi-rf  is  ptuHiM'iinn,  nftrirullnri!  in  inipm*- 
in)f,  the  worLioj;  of  mines  is  tjutiail  on  witK  wt'- 
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tiyity,  and  the  dKiTerent  branches  of  the  jiAMe  re* 
▼enne  are  in  s  flonrithing  ocmdition. 

It  has  been  generally  thcmghty  that  by  the 
nnion  of  Belgiom  with  Holland,  and  its  separa- 
tion from  France^  its  commerce  has  been  some- 
what injured;  but  the  bad  effects  which  were 
apparent  some  yean  ago,  are  passing  away,  and 
^commerce  is  prospering.  Tree  Trade  is  encou- 
raged by  the  Government  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  importation  of  foreign  merchandize 
being  permitted,  on  payment  of  a  trifling  duty. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  from  the  prejudices  and 
vanity  of  the  people,  as  well  as  their  attachment 
to  old  customs,  the  coBsumption  of  foreign  ma- 
nufactures is  too  much  encoiuaged,  to  the  n^lect 
of  home-productions.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, Dutch  commerce  miny  still  be  said  to  be 
in  a  state  of  inactivity ;  but  the  manufacturers  are 
beginning  to  resume  their  wonted  energy,  trading 
with  those  countries  from  which  they  are  not  ex- 
cluded by  prohibitory  duties*  The  King  pro- 
posed, in  1826,  to  the  Second  Chamber  d  the 
States-General,  a  project  of  a  law  in  regard  to 
the  duties  on  imports  and  exports.  This  proposal 
has  excited  great  interest  in  the  country ;  and  a 
conflict  has  ensued  between  the  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing, and  commercial  provinces,  on  the  subject. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  the  liberal  designs  of 
the  enlightened  Sovereign,  will  not  be  frustrated  by 
the  prejudices  and  narrow-minded  selfishness,  of  any 
class  of  his  subjects.  Commerce  has  been  for  some 
time  retarded  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  King, 
to  accede  to  the  regulations  of  the  Congress 
oS  Vienna^  in  regard  to  the  navigation  of  th^ 
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'Kbine.      The  first  article    of  tliuse  ) 

riaed  in  1815,  nmi  tbus: — "  The  i 
the  whole  course  of  tbe  Rhine,  froB  Um  p«IM 
where  it  becomes  navigable,  W  tlie  aea,  boA  iDdft- 
gcendingsncl  retnniing,  shall  bbeiitirelyfrasi''  Thim 
decree  doea  not  compel  tlie  Governmentsf  thsLMT 
Coantriea  to  permit  the  pa-ssage  of  Gmnaa  Mfm 
Arongh  their  territory,  on  the  same  curtditiou  wU 
Belgic  vessels,  bat  the  eole  intention  of  tba  ooB> 
kacting  parties  was  to  procure  the  aboKtUB  of  th* 
vppressive  dnties  demanded  at  Mayeiicfs  Otlagaoy. 
9k.  The  commisaion  establii^hed  for  ihw  pnrpaw 
Ity  the  Congress,  found  it  diDiculc  to  auidy  tba 
States  of  Pnuwia  and  ^e  Low  CountiiM,  H  to  tlw 
propriety  of  the  decree.  A  correspond^MS*  on  tha 
•algect  took  place  between  ^ib  GoWniBeBte  o^ 
AutriB  ami  the  Loir  Connbiea.  At  length,  bya 
dacraa  of  tba  10th  of  September  18S6,  Ibe  Kmg 
of  ibe  Neth^aads  muoved  all  the  obnonoai  n* 
■trictiona  aa  hr  ai  ngatded  im  tanitorjr ;  and 
ia  to  bo  boped  tint  tba  other  Stateaontbe  bauka 
af  tba  RtiiiM,  wUI  aooa  imitate  bia  eocaaipla. 

Still  ftrther  to  pfaDM>le  the  commercud  proapo^ 
flty  of  bia  kingdom,  d|ia  Sorereign  has  recently 
concloded  a  traaty  of  commerce  and  navignticm 
.with  (be  United  States  of  Mexico,  which  secnrea 
to  the  commerce  of  the  Netberlonda,  the  adrantagea 
granted  to  the  most  fETonred  nation.  He  has  alsoi 
dnrii^  last  year,  effected  an  agreement  with  tho 
King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  providing  for  the 
tetnporary  removal  of  the  barrier  which  prevented 
the  ressels  belonging  to  the  Low  Countries  froid 
bringing  into  dw  port*  of  Sweden  any  niher  pnn 
ducts  ihon  those  of  dieir  conntry. 
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lanila,  amonnttng  at  preflcnt  to  about  six  millions,  Ta 
on  the  iniTcaHe,  and  yet,  by  a  jndicious  administra- 
tion, pauperism  and  crime  are  daily  diminishing.  In 
Beljg^um  there  are  seven  hospitals  for  the  poor  esta- 
blished at  Mpns,  Hoogstraeten,  Namnr,  la  Cambra 
neai*  Brussels,  Bruges,  Hoorn,  and  lleckheim.  The 
first  was  formed  at  Binges  by  M.  Chanvelin  in 
1805.  Prison  discipline  has  also  begnn  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  public ;  and  the  Society 
in  Amsterdam  for  the  Improyement  of  the  Condi- 
dition  of  Prisoners,  continues,  by  means  of  its  dif- 
ferent provincial  or  local  commissions,  t-o  collect 
information  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  very  encourag- 
ing fact,  that  this  excellent  msthation  has  received 
the  countenance  of  his  Majesty ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Society, 
separate  prisons  will  be  erecte<l  for  the  reception 
of  juvenile  delinquents,  where,  by  a  process  of 
moral  training,  they  may  be  rendered  useful  and 
honourable  members  of  society. 
.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  Netherlands  ag- 
ricultui*al  pursuits  are  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
industry  and  activity,  although,  from  their  peculiar 
situation,  the  lands  are  exposed  to  the  erer-threat- 
lening  inroads  of  the  sea.  A  great  boon  has  been 
bestowed  in  the  last  year  upon  the  people,  by  a 
more  equitable  division  on  the  part  of  govei-nment 
of  the  land-tax,  which  has  been  considered  as  op- 
pressive in  some  quarters,  and  comparatively  light 
in  others.  The  extension  of  land  and  water  com- 
munication, which  is  pursued  with  activity  and 
zeal,  will  no  doubt  be  productive  of  most  benefi- 
cJal  consequences  to  the  kingdom.  A  measure 
which  8triking]y  displays  l\\e  viY&dom  of  the  go- 
verument,  may  be  observed  va  ike  isiQ<^^^\^\s& 
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MiA  hsre  lN»a  introduced  into  the  syMem  of  iot- 
teriesy  with  a  vieir  to  their  ultimate  abolition. 

The  King  of  the  Netherknds,  in  behalf  of  his 
Cadbolic  BobjeclBy  has  at  length  concluded  an  a- 
greement  with  the  Pope ;  but  the  stipulations  are 
accompanied  .with  certain  reserration^  securing 
the  laws  Df  the  State^  and  the  respect  due  to  li* 
bertjr  of  conadeace  in  matters  of  religion. 

Grreat  improvements  have  of  late  been  effected 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  by  the  division  of 
the  coontry  into  drcnits,  and  by  the  new  system 
of  legislation,  which  will  soon  be  brought  into  ope* 
ration.     The  French  codes  of  legislation  have  hi- 
therto, with  some  modifications,  been  uniformly 
employed  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  but  new  codes 
of  law,  have  been  drawn  up  by  order  of  Govern- 
ment, founded  however,  principally,  on  the  French 
system.    The  new  Civil  and  Commercial  Codes, 
were  approved  by  the  States-General  in  the  Session 
of  182dl26 ;  the  Code  of  Judicial  Organization  was 
discussed  and  adopted  in  1 826-27,  and  the  pro- 
ject of  a  Penal  Code  was  submitted  last  October ; 
but,  whether  it  was  approved  or  not,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.     As  some  time  must  elapse 
before  these  new  arrangements  will  be  completed, 
some  modifications  in  the  French  laws,  have  in  the 
meantime  been  adopted.     The  Civil  and  Commer- 
cial Codes  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  valuable ;  but 
the  same  eiilogium  cannot  be  passed  on  the  Cri- 
minal Code.      Many  alterations   of  the   French 
laws  have  been  made  in  the  new  system,  which, 
instead  of  being  entitled  to  the  name  of  improve- 
ments, resemble  the  institutions  of  the  dark  ages ; 
and  punishments  have  been  introduced,  which  can 
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have  no  other  tendency  than  to  degrade  and  insult 
the  moral  feelings  of  mankind. 

The  progress  of  education  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, is  still  more  rapid  than  in  any  of  the  other 
Continental  States,  not  excepting  even  France. 
If  Pestalozzi  in  Switzerland,  and  M.  Ordinaire  in 
France,  have  endeavoured  to  improve  the  system 
of  instruction,  hy  the  introduction  of  processes 
more  suited  to  the  natural  progress  of  the  human 
mind ;  no  less  indefatigahle  have  been  the  exertions 
of  M.  Jacotot  in  Belgium  to  extend  his  system, 
which  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Pestalozzi, 
and  is  termed  universal  instntetion.  This  plan, 
though  much  opposed  by  some  learned  men,  has 
been  remarkably  successful,  and  has  met  with 
liberal  encouragement  from  Government. 

Much  attention  was  formerly  drawn  to  the 
subject  of  education  in  France,  by  the  Emile  of 
Rousseau ;  but,  by  his  extravagant  paradoxes, 
that  celebrated  writer  injured  the  cause  which  he 
meant  to  advocate.  The  common  end  kept  in 
view  by  the  Swiss,  French  and  Belgian  philan- 
thropists, in  the  improvements  which  they  have 
recently  proposed,  is  to  encourage,  as  early  as 
possible,  activity  of  thought.  With  a  view  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  his  people,  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  engaged  Professor  Kinker  of 
Liege,  to  point  out  the  best  mode  of  applying 
the  system  to  the  different  parts  of  public  instruc- 
tion ;  and,  accordingly,  in  his  Report,  the  leai*ned 
Professor  recommended  the  formation  of  a  Cen- 
tral Institute  which,  besides  being  used  as  a  school 
for  the  education  of  chiklren,  might  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  training  masters  for  the  various 
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disteiet  Mliook.  Oat  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  Low  Countries,  633,859  children  and  youtfia 
receiv'e  education  in  all  kinda  of  schools.  Socie- 
tiea,  for  the  encouragement  of  instruction  among 
the  lower  dasaea,  have  been  formed  at  Liege  and 
Namur,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  the  country.  Mechanics  schools 
have  spread  with  the  same  rapidity  as  in  France ; 
and  the  King  has  established  in  all  the  University 
towns,  professorships  for  gratuitous  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,  as  ap« 
plied  to  the  Arts.  This  mark  of  the  [Mitemal  care 
of  Government,  is  duly  appreciated  by  the  public ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  Lecture  Rooms  .  are  crowd- 
ed* The  interest  excited  in  favour  of  popular 
education,  has  led  to  the  publication  of  many  use- 
ful works  on  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
sciences. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  taken  to  propagate 
primary  instruction  in  the  towns  and  viJlages,  the 
King  has  recently  granted  ten  penHions  of  300 
florins  each,  and  ten  of  150,  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
education  of  that  number  of  females,  with  a  view 
to  their  being  employed  as  instructresfies.  Before 
any  female  can  enjoy  this  privilege,  she  must  en- 
gage to  follow  the  profession  of  a  schoolmistress, 
and  undergo  an  examination  as  to  her  knowledge 
of  the  French  and  Dutch  languages,  grammatical 
analysis  and  logic,  and  the  elements  of  calcula- 
tion. 

The  institutions  for  public  instruction  in  the 
Low  Countries,  are  daily  receiving  an  extension 
appropriated  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  the 
progress  of  science.  All  suitable  means  are  re- 
BOTted  to  by  Govemment  for  tbe  eucAi\xt%>!^\fiL^\s^> 
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of  literature  and  the  fine  arts  ;  and  the  libefty  of 
the  press  is  fully  mamtained. 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries,  no  fewer 
than  six  Universitiee  exist,  under  the  protection 
and  countenance  of  the  Goiremment.  The  Col- 
lege of  Louvain  has  heen  celebrated  for  several 
centuries,  and  deserves  particularly  to  be  mention- 
ed, on  account  of  the  improvements  which  have 
been  recently  introduced  at  the  desire  of  his  Ma* 
jesty.  Several  professorships  have  been  endowed 
m  it,  which  the  Universities  of  other  countries 
would  do  well  to  imitate.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned,  the  Lectures  on  the  National  History 
and  the  Statistics  of  the  Low  Countries,  delivered 
by  Professor  Wisscber ;  on  the  Political  History 
of  Europe,  by  Professor  Dumbeck ;  and  on  the 
General  Theory  of  Statistics,  and  the  Comparison 
of  the  Political  Constitutions  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, France,  Germany,  and  England,  by  Profes- 
sor Mon^.  Few  universities  on  the  Continent 
have  sent  forth  more  learned  men  t)ian  that  of 
Leyden.  The  other  Colleges  are  established  at 
Liege,  Ghent,  Utrecht  and  Groningen,  all  of  which 
are  under  the  superintendance  of  able  and  learned 
professors.  In  the  last  mentioned  college,  which 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  information  which 
it  affords  on  Hebrew  Antiquities  and  Oriental 
Literature,  a  professorship  has  been  recently  en- 
dowed, for  giving  instruction  on  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  European  nations. 

In  the  northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  three 

Atheneeums,  or  superior  Colleges,  are  established, 

which,  however,  differ  completely  from  the  insti- 

tntioDB  bearing  that  name  in  the  southern  pro- 

rlncee.     The  Dutch  Athennmn^ol  KxosAftx^aaB^ 
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Fnaflkflr  And  Derenter,  raseinble  uniyeruties  in 
all  reepectB,  bat  they  liave  no  power  to  confer  de- 
ipnees.  The  AthensBams  in  the  South,  with  the 
ezoeptaom  of  that  at  Bnusels,  are  similar  to  the 
Gjflimatkif  or  Latin  ■chook  of  Holland. 

The  principal  scientific  institation  of  the  Low 
Countriesy  is  the  Rcn^  JmtUutey  founded  by 
Looia  Boonapart^  a  cjiort  time  after  the  erection 
of  the  Umted  Proyinces  into  the  kingdom  of  Hol- 
land* After  the  abdication  of  Louis,  it  was  still 
preserved  by.  Napoleon ;  and,  on  the  elevation  of 
.the  pteaent  King  to  the  throne,  he  took  a  peculiar 
interest  in  its  success.  This  valuable  institution, 
which  holds  its  sittings  at  Amsterdam,  is  divided 
into  four  sections,  each  including  from  thirty  to 
forty  members.  In  their  investigations,  the  first 
is  limited  to  the  exact  sciences  ;  the  second  to  the 
national  language,  literature  and  history ;  the  third 
to  the  learned  languages,  philosophy,  antiquities, 
and  general  history;  and  the  fourth  to  the  fine 
arts.  Each  of  these  sections  holds  a  public  meet- 
ing every  two  years,  at  which  prizes  are  distribut- 
ed, and  a  report  of  their  labours  read. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles- 
LeUres  at  Brussels  ranks  next  to  the  Institute.  It 
was  originally  founded  in  1767,  by  Count  Cobent- 
zel;  but,  in  consequence  of  political  events,  its 
labours  were  suspended  in  1794,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  accession  of  the  present  enlightened  mo- 
narch that  its  sittings  were  resumed.  The  objects 
of  its  inquiries  are  the  exact  sciences,  the  belles- 
lettres,  and  national  history. 

The  Society  of  Sciences  at  Harlem^  which,  like 
the  former,  proposes  subjects  for  prizes,  and  pub- 
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lishes  memoirs,  is  the  oldest  of  the  learned  so- 
cieties in  the  Northern  provinces.  Hiongh,  by  the 
original  plan,  the  field  of  its  inqniries  is  very  ex- 
tended, its  memoirs  are  chiefly  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, particularly  physics,  chemistry,  and  political 
economy.  It  possesses  a  Museum  of  considerable 
extent.  There  are  several  societies  in  Hcdland  on 
the  same  plan ;  but  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Society  of  Dutch  Litertxture  at  Leyden ;  the  Zea^ 
land  Society  of  Sciences  at  Middlebnrg ;  and  the 
Provincial  Society  of  Sciences  and  Arts  at  U- 
trecht.  The  King  has  accepted  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector of  these  four  associations,  which  are  conse- 
quently recognised  by  Government. 

It  is  impossible,  in  enumerating  the  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institutions  of  the  Low  Countries, 
to  omit  the  Dutch  Society  of  the  Fine  Arts  and 
the  Sciences,  which,  though  not  patronised  by  Go- 
vernment, deserves  peculiar  notice.  Its  labours 
are  almost  solely  confined  to  Dutch  literature.  It 
has  four  branches  at  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Ley- 
den, and  the  Hague.  The  most  distinguished 
literary  men  are  members  of  this  association. 

At  the  head  of  the  Philanthropic  Institutions 
stands  the  Society  of  Public  Utility^  founded  in 
1787.  To  such  celebrity  has  this  association  at- 
tained, that  it  reckons  at  present  170  sections  in 
the  kingdom,  and  two  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
design  of  the  society  is  to  diffuse  sound  ideas  of 
religion  and  morality,  by  propagating  religious  and 
civil  toleration,  and  diffusing  useful  knowledge  a- 
mong  the  poor,  and  especially  among  the  children 
and  young  people  of  both  sexes.  For  this  purpose 
it  puhUsbeB  useful  works,  wliich  are  sold  at  a  very 
Joffr  price,  eo  as  to  he  withm  tJaa  lesk^  ol  xJoft  low- 
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art  dmet  of  oodsty.  It  has  for  some  liine  esta- 
Uiflhed  Sayings  Banks,  which  wiU  probably  tend 
greatly  to  improre  the  habits  of  the  working  clasRes. 
TotlMsame  society  is  doe,  tlie  progressive  amelio- 
imtHMk  of  the  system  of  public  instniction  in  the 
Low  Conntries.  It  has  last  year  appointed  a  com- 
mission,  with  power  to  form  a  school  for  media- 
nioi  on  a  similar  plan  with  those  of  France  and 
England.  Several  institutions  on  an  inferior  scale, 
and  supported  by  private  subscriptions,  are  esta- 
blished throughout  the  kingdom,  which  direct  their 
attention  to  particular  departments  of  the  sciences, 
fitefatore,  and  the  fine  arts.  Associations  of  this 
nature  have  been  formed  at  Amsterdam,  Rotter- 
dam, Harlem,  Hoom,  Groningen,  Bruges,  Brus- 
sels, and  the  Hague. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries  can  boast 
of  having  produced  more  eminent  painters  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  Though  the  art  is 
now  more  generally  diflueed,  the  people  still  feel 
an  honest  pride,  in  pointing  to  the  works  of  the  an- 
cient Dutch  and  flemish  artists,  which  adorn  tho 
picture  galleries  at  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  the  Hague, 
and  Brussels.  The  King  has  lately  founded  two 
academies  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  one  at  Amsterdam, 
the  other  at  Antwerp.  Public  exhibitions  of  paint- 
ings take  place  every  year,  by  turns,  at  the  Hague 
or  at  Amsterdam,  and  at  Ghent,  at  Antwerp,  or  at 
Brussels.  In  the  latter  town,  there  is  a  society 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  a 
school  for  painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture, 
under  the  name  of  an  academy.  Leyden  possesses 
a  suberb  cabinet  of  Natural  History,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Temminck.  Utrecht  can  boast  of 
the  beautiful  collection  of  ProfesBOX  BVii^vxA)  ^ssiV 
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the  Hague  of  a  royal  library,  and  a  collection  of 
national  antiquities. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  progi-ess  of  music, 
the  King  has  lately  founded  four  royal  establish- 
ments for  instrumental  and  vocal  music  at  Amster* 
dam,  Brussels,  the  Hague,  and  Liege.  These  es- 
tablishments are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  Go- 
vernment and  the  towns  where  they  are  situated. 

In  Holland  theatrical  amusements  have  never 
been  encouraged  to  the  same  extent  as  in  other 
countries.  For  two  centuries,  however,  a  theatre, 
has  been  supported  in  Amsterdam  at  the  expense 
of  the  town,  and  several  Dutch  pieces  of  some 
merit  are  represented  with  considerable  success. 
The  South  of  Holland  has  likewise  a  theatre, 
where  only  prose  pieces  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man are  represented ;  but  no  theatre  has  yet  been 
established  where  the  national  language  is  used. 
The  French  theatre  at  Brussels  enjoys  the  protec- 
tion of  the  King,  as  well  as  the  other  theatres,  but 
it  is  also  conducted  partly  at  the  Royal  expense. 

Such  is  the  activity,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Low  Countries,  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  rank- 
ed among  the  most  industrious  and  civilized  na- 
tions. Under  the  wise  government  of  a  monarch, 
whose  sole  desire  it  is  to  act  as  the  father  of  his 
people,  the  administration,  industry,  commerce, 
legislation,  and  education  are  advancing  with  equal 
rapidity,  and  the  people  appear  to  second  with 
their  e£forts  and  support  with  their  confidence,  the 
men  who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state ;  in 
such  circumstances,  we  may  well  consider  the  na- 
twn  as  happy;  and  indulge  the  hope  of  a  still  hap- 
pier  futurity. 
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IX. 

ITALY. 

in  their  political  condition,  the  Italian  States  are 
almost  entirely  regulated  hy  the  decinions  of  the 
Austrian  Cabinet.  Erery  improvement  which, 
under  the  French  supremacy,  had  heen  introduced 
in  the  different  provinces,  has  heen  rooted  out  un- 
der the  Austrian  regimey  and  the  restored  princes 
are  compelled  to  suhmit,  in  every  point,  to  the 
will  of  the  Court  at  Vienna.  Since  the  last  at- 
tempt which  the  Italians  made  to  recover  their  li- 
berty, they  have  been  subjected  to  a  more  cruel 
military  despotism,  and  a  political  inquisition  has 
been  established  at  Milan,  equal  in  severity  to  that 
at  Mayence.  But  even  under  Austrian  tyranny, 
considerable  exertions  are  making,  especially  in 
the  north,  to  promote  the  progi^ess  of  literature 
and  science.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
influence  of  these  efforts  will  soon  be  displayed,  in 
the  improvement  of  the  manners,  opinions,  and 
general  habits  of  the  people.  Notwithstanding 
tha  unlavourable  Circumstances  in  w\\\c\i  X\\^\X'?l&KQk 
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Peninsula  is  placed,  considerable  energy  is  dis* 
played  in  the  prosecution  of  literature*  In  every 
part  of  the  country  may  be  perceived  a  spirit  of 
literary  excitement,  but  it  is  developed  in  each  of 
the  States,  with  an  intensity  proportioned  to  the 
encouragement  received  from  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

Savoy,  from  its  geographical  position,  has  a  fa* 
vourable  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  in  the  other  Euro* 
pean  nations.  At  Chambery,  a  society  has  been 
recently  formed,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  which  has  occupied  itself  since  its 
formation  in  very  interesting  researches,  on  the 
physical  geography  of  the  province  of  Savoy,  This 
institution  has  received,  last  year,  a  donation  from 
Count  Boigne,  who,  with  well  directed  benevo- 
lence, has  also  founded  at  his  own  expense,  an 
hospital  for  the  insane* 

Tuscany,  and  especially  Florence,  its  capital, 
feels  too  much  reverence  for  its  illustrious  ances* 
tors,  Dante,  Machiavel,  and  Gralileo,  to  neglect  their 
lessons  and  example.  It  cultivates  the  sciences, 
literature  and  the  arts,  with  equal  enthusiasm  and 
success.  In  no  other  part  of  Italy,  is  popular  in* 
struction  more  genendly  diffused.  In  Florence, 
there  are  four  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  sup- 
ported by  the  munificence  of  private  individuals  ; 
three  elementary  schools  following  the  old  method, 
which  are  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and 
a  gi-eat  number  of  institutions  conducted  by  pri- 
vate teachers.  Classical  instruction  is  given  in 
two  public  schools,  under  the  superin tendance  of 
monks ;  but  the  course  of  studies  pursued  in  these 
classical  sewumrieB .  is  very  de{ec\iye*    An  esta- 
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liUnnrmt  §at  the  gntaitom  instinctian  of  mecha* 
mcs  has  been  for  some  tune  in  operation,  but  its 
kbdan  haye  been  followed  with  little  success. 

SeYeral  seminiBries  for  female  edacation  exist  in 
Florence*  The  Grand  Doke  Leopold  I.,  whose 
memoiy  ia  still  cherished  in  Tnscany,  founded  cen- 
tral schools  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  fc- 
mtles.  There  are  four  seminaries  of  this  kind  in 
the  town,  but  the  old  method  of  teaching  is  un- 
fortunately still  adhered  to  in  them.  These  schools 
depend  for  their  support  on  fixed  revenues,  and 
accordingly  instruction  is  given  gratuitously.  Six 
establishments  for  the  education  of  the  higlicT 
classes,  have  been  opened  in  Florence.  One  of 
them  has  been  recently  founded  on  the  best  prin- 
ciples, and  under  the  protection  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  the  reigning  Grand  Dutchess.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  excellent  organization  of  tins  iu;w 
seminary,  decided  improvements  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  institutions  of  the  same  kind,  which 
have  existed  for  some  time.  Four  public  libraries, 
and  several  Veading-rooms,  furnish  ample  means 
of  instruction  to  all  classes  of  nociety,  and  ^Ivo 
them  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  early  know- 
ledge, of  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  literary  and 
political  world. 

Two  Journals  are  published  at  Florence.  The 
AtUologia,  a  literary  and  scientific  Jounial,  is  the 
best  periodical  publication  in  Italy.  A  Journal  of 
Agriculture  appeared  last  year ;  and  on  the  pub- 
lication of  the  second  number,  it  reckoned  more  than 
600  subscribers  in  Tuscany  alone— a  circumstance 
which  strikingly  shows,  to  what  an  extent  the  de- 
sire of  knowledge  is  diifused  among  the  pco^)lc. 
In  further  proof  of  this  remark,  vt  \a  ^\^ld^^:NAyc>j 
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to  state,  tliat  the  number  of  piinting  eatabliftlimentt 
faas  been  doubled  at  Florenee  in  tiz  years. 

The  University  of  Pisa,  the  Academy  deUa 
Cmsca,  and  that  of  the  Greorgo-Fhili  at  Florence ; 
the  Journal  of  Literature  at  FiaA,  and  particulariy 
the  Antologia,  have  contributed  much  to  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  in  Italy.  A  society  for  Sta- 
tistics has  been  recently  finrmedy  which  also  pro- 
mises to  be  of  great  utility. 

In  Tuscany,  the  Fine  Arts  meet  with  ample  en- 
couragement, and  literary  enterprises  are  conduct- 
ed on  a  great  scale.  Were  it  necessary  to  adduce 
facts  in  illustration  of  this,  it  might  be  sufficient  to 
notice  the  beautiful  edition  of  the  History  of  Sculp- 
ture, by  M.  Cicognara,  and  that  of  the  work  of 
M.  D'Agincourt,  undertaken  with  the  same  suc- 
cess, and  by  the  same  editor,  M.  Griachetti  of  Pra- 
te ;  the  publication  of  the  grand  work  of  Mascagni 
upon  Anatomy,  and  many  other  valuable  produc- 
tions. 

In  Lombardy,  the  Physical  and  Mathematical 
Sciences  are  still  prosecuted  with  ardour.    The 
Muses,  too,  have  become  naturalized  in  the  pro- 
vince, since  Monti  established  his  residence  in  that 
quarter.     The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Brera, 
is  always  worthy  of  the  public  regard,  both  from 
the  talents  of  its  directors  and  the  merits  of  its  pu- 
pils.    In  Lombardy,  and  particularly  at  Milan,  a 
gi*eater  number  of  works  are  published  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Italy.     M.  Gioja  still  continues  to 
produce  new  works  on  statistics  and  philosophy  ; 
and   M.  Romagnosi   on  civil  and   criminal   law. 
The  Typographic  Society,  for  the  publication  of 
the  Italian  classics,  is  reprinting  the  most  remark- 
able  books  of  every  kind  w\\\c\\  1\!b\^  i^Todnced 
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m  (be  etmnb  of  the  knt  century.  They  have  aU 
nady  giren  to  the  paUic  the  works  of  Boccaria, 
YernU  fUangieri,'  Glannino  and  others. 

Several  popdbr  works,  both  national  and  fo« 
rrigUy  have  been  pabliahed  by  M.  Sikostri,  with 
a  view  to  eonvey  information  to  the  lower  orders. 
Schools  of  vutoal  ustruction  are  prohibited  by 
die  local  government  of  the  State ;  bat  it  main- 
tains a  few  central  institntions,  conducted,  how* 
ever,  in  a  style  feeble  and  inefBcient.  The  Mili- 
tary College  of  Milan,  is  a  seminary  of  singular 
ut&ty ;  and  its  excellent  organization,  nnder  the 
Erection  of  Colonel  Yonng,  might  serve  as  a 
model  for  similar  institutions  in  other  countries. 

The  number  of  Journals,  purely  literary  and 
sdentific,  which  are  published  at  Milan  alone,  is 
Tery  considerable.  We  remark  for  Literature,  the 
Sciences  and  Arts,  the  Bihlioteca  Ikdiana,  and  the 
CoUeciory  in  imitation  of  the  l^pectator ;  for  the 
Medical  Sciences,  the  Universal  Annrtls  of  Me- 
diciney  by  Dr  Omodei,  the  Critical  Jounml,  by 
Dr  Strambio,  that  of  Chemical  Pharmacy,  by  NI. 
Cattaneo.  Besides  these,  may  be  mentioned  tlie 
Universal  Annals  of  Statistics,  Travels,  S^c.  the 
JSphemerides  for  Astronomy,  the  Annals  of  Tech- 
nology, Agriculture,  and  the  Arts. 

The  towns  of  the  Lombard-Venetian  State  arc 
making  considerable  progress  in  various  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  Brescia  and  Trevisa  profit 
much  by  their  Athenseums,  as  the  Acts  of  the 
AtheruBuni  of  Brescia,  and  the  Journal  published 
by  that  of  Trerisa,  sufficiently  attest.  Verona 
possesses  an  Academy  of  Agriculture,  which  pro- 
secutes its  labours  with  considerable  «ucc««&.  ¥%n\^ 
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and  Padua,  although  they  lament  the  loss  of  se^o-i 
ral  celebrated  professors,  may  still  boast  of  crowd- 
ed lecture-rooms  and  great  literary  enterprises. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  without  admiration,  of  the 
aplendid  edition  of  the  classic  metaphysicians  of 
aJl  nations,  conducted  at  Payia  by  M.  Sacclii,  who 
i/i  also  assisted  in  his  labours  by  sevenl  distin- 
guished pupils  of  the  University.  Italy  is  also  in- 
debted to  several  Professors  in  Pavia,  for  a  good 
Journal  of  Physics^  Chevnistry  and  Natural  HiS" 
tory;  and  to  the  University  of  Padua,  for  a  Jour* 
nal  of  Italian  Literature,  conducted  with  great 
ability.  The  College  of  Pavia,  has  lost  recently 
the  celebrated  Volta,  whose  name  is  entitled  to  a 
high  rank  among  the  discoverers  in  Physical  Science. 
Grieat  regret  was  also  felt  in  the  same  University 
at  the  death  pf  Tamburini,  which  happened  a  few 
months  ago,  in  his  90th  year.  This  distinguished 
professor,  after  filling  for  eighteen  years  the  Chair 
of  Theology,  was  transferred  to  the  Professorship 
of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence,  the  du- 
ties of  which  he  discharged,  for  a  long-period,  vnth 
great  honour  both  to  himself  and  to  the  College. 
In  speaking  of  Pavia,  the  mind  naturally  reverts 
to  Fpscolo,  whose  recent  death  Italian  Literature 
has  much  cause  to  deplore.  At  one  period  of  his 
life,  he  succeeded  the  celebrated  Monti  in  the 
Professorship  of  Belles  Lettres,  at  the  Univereity 
of  Payia;  and  though  by  no  means  an  eradite 
scholar,  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  his  lectures  at- 
tracted audiences,  equal  in  point  of  numbers  to 
those  of  his  far-famed  pi^decessor. 

In  Venice,  the  litei-ary  spirit  appears  to  be  ra- 

p/d/jr  declining;  and  although  a  branch  of  the 

Jastitute  of  ludy  is  egtabliBhed  l\i«e  VnYv<&  ^^^^ 
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t*a  hftvidg  their  aeat  at  Milan  and  Patina),  science 
k  making  Utile  or  no  progreas.  The  fine  arts  are 
ciiltivated  in  an  academy,  under  .the  enlightened 
direction  of  Coont  Cicognanu  Venice  is  the  re- 
sidence of  several  distinguished  literary  characters, 
as  M.  Gramba,  Madame  Albrizzi ;  but  instead  of 
those  Talnable  editions  of  works  for  which  it  was 
once  celebrated,  its  literary  undertakings  are  al- 
most solely  confined,'  to  the  translation  and  pub- 
lication of  a  few  extacts  from  the  French  Jour- 
nals. 

Grenoa  has  no  longer  an  existence  peculiar  to 
itMlfy .  but  it  contributes  to  the  literary  glory  of 
Piedmont,  of  which  it  has  become  a  province. 
The  only  remarkable  advantage  which  it  enjoys, 
is  from  the  Astronomical  Observatory  established 
by  Baron  Zach.  We  may  also  mention  the  In- 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
under  the  able  and  successful  management  of  M. 
Bagutti. 

The  sciences  and  useful  arts  are  prosecuted 
with  ardour  in  Turin,  and  literature  is  also  making 
efforts,  to  preserve  the  reputation  it  has  acquired 
from  the  celebrated  Alfieri.  If  in  tragedy  he  has 
hitherto  found  no  equal  in  that  city,  M.  Nota  will 
probably  obtain  the  same  success  in  comic  poetry. 
He  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  best  comic  poet 
of  Italy,  since  the  days  of  Goldoni.  Literature 
and  the  fine  arts  are  at  present  more  encouraged 
in  the  Dutchy  of  Parma,  than  that  of  Modena. 
This  last,  however,  is  not  destitute  of  literary  men ; 
it  possesses  also  the  Italian  Academy^  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  ventm*e  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
propagation  of  knowledge. 

The  StiUea  of  the  Church,  and  eBi^^Ci\si!\^  ^^v^ 
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capita],  appear  destined  only  to  promote  Fbilologi^* 
cal  studies,  and  those  of  Antiqnities  and  the  Fine- 
Arts.  We  remark  the  JRoMon  MemoirM  cf  An* 
Unities  and  the  Fine  ArtSy  edited  by  MM.  L.- 
Cardinal!,  Melchiori  Visconti,  and  C.  Cardinali. 
The  Arcadian  Journal  is  consecrated  particularly  ■ 
to  literature  and  poetry,  and  it  also  devotes  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  Medical  Sciences*  As- 
tronomy is  cultivated  with  great  success.  The 
Opuscttla  AstronormcOy  pubHshed  sonetune  ago 
by  MM.  Calandrelli,  Conti,  and  Ricchebacb,  are 
very  valuable.  It  must  be  considered  as  a  fact  of 
no  small  interest  and  importance,  that  the  Elements 
of  Optics  and  Astronomy,  by  M.  Setele,  where 
the  truth  of  the  Copemican  System  is  demon- 
strated, has  been  adopted  as  a  Text-book  in  the 
principal  Gymnasium  at  Rome.  Considerable  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  revive  the  celebrated 
Academia  dd  Lineei;  but  very  little  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  new  Academicians,  in  a  place 
where  they  are  not  permitted  publicly  to  honour 
the  memory  of  their  ancient  founder,  rrince  CesL 
The  political  doctrines  taught  in  the  States  of 
the  Church,  are  perverted  and  illiberal.  M.  Fee 
has  attempted  to  revive,  the  obsolete  and  absurd 
notions,  in  regard  to  the  direct  and  indirect  tem- 
poral supremacy  of  the  Pope.  It  is  asserted,  that 
in  a  seminary  for  ecclesiastical  law,  which  has 
been  recently  established  at  Rome,  the  professor, 
a  lawyer  of  the  order  of  Theatins,  uses  all  his  ef- 
forts to  persuade  his  pupils,  that  all  legitimate 
power  is  derived  from  the  Pope— a  doctrine  which 
Gravina  ably  refuted  in  the  same  town,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  last  century. 
OTall  the  towns  in  the  Statoa  oS  i&i%C\smb, 
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igna  is  least  affected  by  the  infl nonce  of  the 

nan  spirit,  and  the  sciences  and  literature  are 

ne  held  in  honoar.     A  Medical  Journal  is  puh- 

ied|  which  devotes  its  pages  to  the  illustration 

the  medical  doctrines  of  M.  llosori.  The  works 

Orioli,  Mondini  and  others,  contribute  much  to 

18  prog^ress  of  the  physical  sciences.     Bologna 

IBM  never  neglected  the  interests  of  literature  and 

^NMtry. 

SeYeral  works  on  Medicine,  Mathematics,  and 
Mineralogy,  especially  on  the  productions  of  Ve- 
snTios,  prove  that  the  sciences  are  cultivated  by 
the  Neapolitans.  Although  various  literary  so- 
cieties are  in  operation,  they  have  produced  no- 
thing of  any  importance. 

The  same  observations  might  be  made  in  re- 
gard to  Sicily,  as  the  number  of  authors  and  their 
productions,  are  less  numerous  than  in  any  of  the 
Italian  States.  The  works  of  Scina  and  Ferari, 
and  the  different  pieces  of  M.  Fodera,  show  the 
high  character  of  Sicilian  Literature. 

Music  and  Poetry  have  long  been  the  favourite 
objects  of  admiration  in  Italy ;  and  they  are  still 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  dis- 
pute between  the  romantic  and  classical  poets  is 
carried  on  with  remarkable  keenness.  The  jour- 
nals are  divided  in  their  opinions,  as  to  the  two 
classes ;  the  Antologia  of  Florence  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  romantic,  while  the  Criornale  Ar^ 
cadica  adopts  the  sentiments  of  the  classical  poets. 
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X. 

GR£BCE* 

The  fitrugglee  of  the  Greeks  have»  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  awakened  tbongfata  and 
feelings  of  no  ordinary  interest  in  every  generous 
and  philanUiropic  breast.  Nearly  seven  years  have 
elapsed,  since  that  people  first  began  to  resist  the 
authority  of  their  Turkish  oppressors,  and  to  dis- 
play in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  an  intrepidity  and  un- 
daunted courage,  worthy  of  the  better  days  of  an« 
cient  Greece.  From  that  time  the  ferodous  Mah- 
moud,  aided  by  his  active  and  more  intelligent 
tributary  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  was  incessantly 
pouring  in  hordes  of  ruthless  barbarians  to  massacre 
the  unfortunate  Greeks,  while  the  European  Go- 
vemipents,  whom  humanity,  interest,  ^d  reli^on 
should  have  roused,  were  spectators  of  the  dis- 
graceful scene. 

In  the  opening  of  the  seventh  campaign  in  1827, 

the  state  of  Greece  was  extremely  critical.     Mis- 

soloDgbi,  their  western  capital,  \iaA  Nm«ol\«s^\Sa^ 
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mtk  the  dost;  the  houses  in  the  Rurroundingf 
eonntiy,  had  been  pillaged  and  destroyed,  and  the 
woods  were  the  only  refiige  of  the  wretched  in- 
habitants ;  the  fate  of  Missolonghi  seemed  now  to 
be  impending  over  Athens ;  the  enemy  were  in 
possession  of  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Morea,  and 
threatened  to  occupy  the  islands.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  Greeks  were  completely  discouraged  ; 
their  cause  appeared  to  be  hopeless,  and  was  ren- 
dered still  more  so,  by  their  internal  dissensions. 
Two  legislative  assemblies  at  Astros  and  Egina, 
were  reproaching  each  other ;  opposing  factions 
prevailed  through  the  country;  suspicion,  jealousy, 
and  want  of  confidence,  beset  the  minds  of  both 
soldiers  and  chiefs. 

The  war  in  the  course  of  1826,  had  assumed 
an  aspect  so  alarming  as  to  threaten  the  complete 
extermination  of  the  unhappy  Greeks.  The  sa- 
vage Arabs  plundered  and  burnt,  almost  every  vil- 
lage in  the  Morea,  and  chased  the  inhabitants  into 
the  mountains ;  the  Greek  soldiers  were  discon- 
tented from  want  of  pay  and  provisions ;  the  peo- 
ple were  worn  out  by  the  sufferings  of  a  six  years* 
war ;  and  the  country  appeared  an  easy  prey  to  ihe 
relentless  Turks.  Griziotti,  at  the  head  of  1000 
soldiers,  had  been  blockaded  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  from  the  30th  of  June,  by  Kui*schid 
Pacha,  who  commanded  15,000  Turks  in  Eastern 
Greece.  The  brave  and  generous  Fabvier  having 
heard  that  the  besieged  were  in  want  of  powder, 
liad  the  courage  to  force  his  way  to  them  on  the 
1st  of  December,  accompanied  by  50  Philhellene 
oificers  and  500  soldiers,  having  their  knapRacks 
filled  with  powder.  Though  this  gallant  band 
adscomplkbed  their  purpose^    iUey    co\]X<dL  \i<(SH<£& 
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succeed  in  escaping  from  the  citadel,  but  Wen 
doomed  to  endure  the  rigonr  of  a  severe  win«* 
ter,  and  the  horrible  privations  of  a  protracted 
siege. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  past  year,  tlioagfa  the 
capital  of  Eastern  Greece  was  still  besieged,  the 
hopes  of  the  Greeks  were  somewhat  revived  by 
the  intelligence  that  Lord  Cochrane,  who  had  been 
so  long  and  so  anxiously  expected,  was  on  his  way 
to  assist  them.  The  powerful  and  effective  aid, 
which  this  brave  Admiral  had.  afforded  to  the 
South  Americans,  in  their  glorious  struggle  for  in-> 
dependence,  had  so  raised  his  feme,  that  the  high- 
est expectations  were  entertained  from  his  pre- 
eminent skill  in  naval  afiairs. 

About  the  same  time,  England,  France,  and 
Russia  agreed  to  treat  with  the  Turidsh  Govern- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Greeks.  Pre- 
vious however,  to  the-  combination  of  the  three 
powers,  the  Russian  Emperor  Nicholas  commis- 
sioned his  Charge  d' Afiairs  at  Constantinople,  to 
present  to  the  Porte  an  energetic  remonstrance, 
against  continuing  the  war  with  his  Christian  sub- 
jects. This  step  evidently  showed,  that  the  Rus- 
sian Emperor,  much  to  his  honour,  was  anxious  to 
put  an  end  to  hostilities  in  the  Morea,  and  to  ob- 
tain security  in  future  for  the  oppressed  Christians. 
Upon  the  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  accept  the  me- 
diation of  Russia,  the  ambassador  was  sent  from 
St  Petersbm^h  to  Constantinople,  with  express 
orders  to  join  the  French  and  English  ambassar 
dors,  in  one  combined  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks. 
The  propriety  of  interference  in  the  internal  afiOura 
of  any  country^  is  at  beat  a  doubtful  question ;  but 
^h  18  one  of  tbofw  ei^Vs^me  case&  \DLN«\Asdii>3cA  ^».« 
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iof'lhe  Gofemment  have  been  so  great,  as 
Bot  oaly  to  wamnt  the  interference  of  foreign 
pewvn,  bat  to  render  neatralit^  highly  crimmd ; 
fer,  in  wishing  to  extirpate  the  re%ion  and  race 
af  the  Gi«ek%  this  cruel  tyrant  prodaimed  war 
not  agaiBrt  them,  alonoy  but  against  Christianity 
ind  the  buBaBrace. 

It  WM  on  the  18th  of  March,  that  the  muds  of 
the  Greeks  were  cheered  by  the  arriyal  of  Lord 
Coehraae  in  the  port  of  .Nanplias.  No  sooner 
waa  "Ae  joyfol  news  announced  in  the  town,  than 
^Mmsands  mshed  to  the  shore,  to  welcome  the 
IsBg^d^eeted  deUyetev  of  Greece.  The  ardent 
enthaaiasm  of  this  hrsTe  people,  deeply  a£fected 
the  heart  of  the  gaHant  Admiral,  as  he  entered  the 
town,  amid  krad  acclamations.  Garlands  of 
flowers  showered  upon  his  head  as  he  passed 
along ;  and  every  eye  seemed  to  beam  with  the 
confident  hope  diat  the  independence  of  Greece 
would  now  be  secured.  Immediately  on  his  ar- 
riral.  Lord  Cochrane  was  invested  with  the  su* 
preme  command  of  the  naval  forces  of  Greece. 
Anxious  to  unite  their  divided  councils,  and  to 
impart  energy  to  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  li- 
berty, he  issued  a  proclamation,  urging  them  to 
unanimity  and  vigorous  action.  Not  contented, 
however,  with  mere  declarations,  Lord  Cochrane 
oomraenced  bis  career  by  a  splendid  exploit, 
which  roused  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
Greeks.  Having  entered  Navarin,  the  finest 
port  in  the  Morea,  he  captured  foiu:  Turkish 
vessels,  and  afterwards  a  Turkish  ship,  laden 
with  provisions  for  Ibrahim  Pacha. 

The  affiiirs  of  the  Greeks,  which,  in  the  com- 
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ed  from  Modon,  by  way  of  NaTariiiy  to  tbe  "aa- 
dent  Elifl.  At  his  approadi,  the  hihabitanti  fled 
into  the  mountains,  or  took  refoge  in  some  forti- 
fied convents.  Several  faondreda  of  them,  wi^ 
their  wives  and  children,  threw  themsidvet  into 
the  Castel  Tomese,  a  little  frntress,  determined 
to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  They  were 
compelled,  however,  to  surrender^  and  ei^KMsed 
to  the  cruel  barbarities  of  their  savage  con- 
qneroni. 

The  sangnine  expectations  of  the  Greeks,  in 
regard  to  Athens,  were  soon  disappointedb  Reds- 
chid  Pacha  having  received  a  reinforcement  from 
Constantinople,  smronnded  the  Greek  army,  and 
cut  oif  the  flower  of  them,  to  the  amouit  of  two 
thousand  men.  In  this  engagement.  General 
Church  was  wounded.  On  the  4th  May,  two 
days  before,  the  Greeks  received  a  severe  check, 
in  which  they  lost  the  brave  Karaiskaki.  The 
Acropolis  still  remained  in  their  hands;  but  it 
had  been  so  heavily  bombarded  by  Redschid,  that 
it  was  not  expected  to  hold  out  any  time.  The 
Greeks  were  now  in  a  state  of  great  consterna- 
tion. The  Seraskier  taking  advantage  of  thb 
general  alarm,  proposed  terms  of  capitulation, 
through  a  French  oiiicer,  to  the  Greek  garrison 
in  the  Acropolis.  His  terms,  however,  were  in- 
dignantly refused  ;  but  the  language  in  which  the 
refaoal  was  couched,  was  in  every  respect  wor- 
thy of  the  heroism  of  the  Greeks. 

*'  We  thank  you  for  the  trouble  which  you  have 

taken  on  our  account.    The  capitulation  proposed 

by  the  Seraskier,  and  offered  to  us  through  yon, 

speaks  of  sabjeets  of  the  Porte.     There  are  none 

here.     We  are  GreekB>  re^Vre^  to  '^n^  ^x«^  «c 
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"Ae.  If  the  Serukier  desires  to  have  our  arms, 
-hb  heB  cnily  to  come  and  take  them  by  force.  We 
have  the  hotaeur  to  salnte  yon. — The  Acropolis 
of  Adieas,  April  SOdi  (May  I2th)  1827. " 

At  this  time,  there  were  nearly  four  months 
pfo^ftions  in  the  citadel,  and  a  settled  determina- 
tion to  hold  out  to  the  last,  was  expressed  by  the 
whole  of  the  gallant  band,  who  kept  possession  of 
it.  Soon  however,  a  spirit  of  discontent  began 
to  BppeKc,  Some  were  completely  discouraged  by 
"Ae  dielieat  which  their  countrymen  had  severed ; 
"and  Fabider  has  been  generally  blamed,  as  having 
-limiented  the  contention  which  then  arose,  between 
the  difierent  parties.  Whether  it  bo  true  that 
Fabvier  was  really  guilty  of  treachery,  it  is  difii- 
eolt  to  say ;  but,  on  the  2d  of  June,  the  citadel 
rarrendered  to  the  Turks,  on  the  very  same  terms 
which  they  had  already  rejected. 

The  loss  of  the  Athenian  capital,  was  certainly 
the  most  calamitous  event,  which  had  hitherto  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  the  war.  It  completely 
disappointed  the  ardent  anticipations  of  success, 
which  appear,  from  the  proclamation  issued  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly  on  the  19th 
May,  to  have  cheered  and  supported  the  minds  of 
the  Greeks  in  their  arduous  struggle.  Amid  the 
gloom  which  now  enveloped  their  affairs,  there 
still  gleamed  one  ray  of  hope,  from  the  interven- 
tion of  the  European  powers  in  their  favour.  The 
ambassadors  of  France,  Russia  and  England,  were 
at  this  time  making  moderate  but  firm  proposals 
to  the  Porte,  with  a  view  to  save  the  Greeks  from 
fiuther  bloodshed.  Such  an  interference  was  im- 
periously called  for,  both  on  account  o(  XW  \v^\Ar 
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rities  which  for  six  years  had  been  carried  on  m 
Greece,  and  ^e  pemicioiis  influence  which  it  ex- 
erted over  the  commercial  affiurs  of  the  European 
States  in  the  Mediterranean.  By  the  articles  of 
the  treaty,  to  which  the  Allied  Powers  demanded 
the  assent  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  it  was  stipulated, 
that  the  Greeks  should  hold  of  the  Sultan  as  of  a 
superior  lord ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  supe- 
riority, they  should  pay  to  the  Ottoman  empire 
an  annual  tribute,  the  amount  of  which  would  be 
afterwards  fixed ;  that  the  Greeks  should  be  go- 
verned by  the  authorities  which  they  themselves 
should  choose  and  nominate,  but  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  whom,  the  Porte  should  have  a  determi- 
nate voice.  It  was  also  stipulated,  that  to  eifect 
a  complete  separation  between  the  ipdividuals  of 
the  two  nations,  and  to  prevent  the  collisions 
which  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  $o 
long  a  struggle,  the  Greeks  should  enter  upon 
fjuossession  of  tbe  Turkish  property  situated  either 
on  tbe  Continent,  or  in  the  isles  of  Greece,  on  the 
condition  of  indemnifying  the  former  proprietoi's  ; 
this  was  to  be  accomplished  either  by  the  payment 
of  an  annual  sum,  to  be  added  to  the  tribute  which 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  Porte,  or  by  some  other 
transaction  of  the  same  nature.  The  extent  of  ter- 
ritory on  the  Continent,  and  the  designation  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  to  which  this  arrange- 
ment was  applicable,  the  Allied  Powers  agreed  to 
make  the  subject  of  a  foture  negotiation. 

To  this  treaty  a  secret  article  was  appended, 

by  which  the  Povirers  bound  themselves,  in  case 

of  the  refusal  of  the  Porte,  to  enforce  compliance 

ivhh  their  deoiands,  by  preventing;  all  collision  be- 

tiyeen  the  contending  pavlvcti*    \vi  \\\^'&vi  -dxtvav^* 
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iientSy  AnsCrui  took  no  part.     To  wlmtevcr  cause 
duB  ifl  ascribed,  the  step  is  in  complete  ac«;ordanc6 
with  the  ilKberal  and  blinded  policy,  which  has 
long  characterized  that  gorenmient.     Jealous  of 
every  thing  that  appeared  to  encroach  on  the  rights 
ef  afaBolnte  monarchy,  the  despotic  £n)p«>ror  of 
Aoatoria  has  uniformly  resisted   all  moclehi  im- 
provements, as  fearftd  and  alforning  innovations. 
Tlie  Russian  Emperor,  anxious  that  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Allied  Powers  should  be  eifectnal  in 
restoring  peace,  gave  orders  for  the  equipment  of 
a  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  view,  by  alarm- 
ing the  Saltan,  of  compelling  his  acceptance  of  tho 
treaty.    Unintimidated,  however,-  by  threats  which 
he  felt  confident  would  never  be  exccateil,  the 
Porte  refused  to  admit  of  any  foreijpi  interference 
in  behidf  of  Greece.     From  that  moment,  indeed, 
his  Highness  appears  to  have  assumed  an  unwont- 
ed energy  and  vigour  of  action.     Instant  orders- 
were  issued  for  the  formation,  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces, of  corps,  without  distinction  of  religion, 
and  also  for  the  preparation  of  all  the  forts  of  the 
Bosphorus.     Couriers  were  (lespatchcd  to  Ibrahim 
and  Kedschid  Pacha,  urging  them  to  employ  the 
advantages  they  had  gained  in  crushing  t)\e  insur- 
rection in  Greece  as  soon  as  possible. 

About  this  time  it  was  generally,  though  falsely 
reported,  that  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  had  thrown  off 
his  allegiance  to  the  Turkish  government.  Urged 
to  it,  as  he  undoubtedly  was  by  the  advice  of 
Lord  Cochrane,  and  favourable  as  all  circumstan- 
ces were  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  it  was 
surprising  that  this  enterprising  chief  <Ud  not  em- 
brace the  opportunity  to  assert  his  independence. 
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Had  he  done  bo»  the  Turks  were  not  in  a  condi- 
lion  to  oppose  his  claims ;  and,  in  case  of  resist- 
ance, the  Allied  Powers  would  have  gladly  pro- 
tected him.  Buty  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
Egyptian  Pacha  preferred  subjection  to  the  man- 
dates of  the  Sultan,  and  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  aiding  him  to  exterminate,  if  possible, 
the  unhappy  Greeks  from  the  Turkish  soil. 

In  reply  to  the  proposed  mediation  of  the  fo- 
reign powers,  the  Porte  published  a  manifesto  on 
the  9th  of  June,  denying  its  validity.  In  this  do- 
cument, he  represented  the  Turkish  as  a  mild 
government,  and  the  Greeks  as  ungrateful  rebels ; 
and,  in  a  decisive  tone,  refused  to  n^;otiate  any 
further  with  the  European  States  in  r^ard  to 
Greece.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Eiinperor 
pf  Austria,  actuated  as  he  has  long  been  by  hosti- 
lity to  any  aggrandisement  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
and  afraid  that  such  a  consequence  might  arise 
from  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  incited  th»  Porte 
to  issue  this  manifesto.  Not  contented,  however^ 
with  setting  forth  this  proclamation,  the  Sultan 
engaged  in  a  vigorous  system  of  warlike  prepara- 
tions, to  defeat  the  intentions  of  the  Allied  Powers 
in  sending  a  naval  armament  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

In  the  beginning  of  Jidy,  the  affairs  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  Morea  were  in  a  favourable  state. 
Ibrahim  Pacha  met  with  considerable  resistance 
in  various  quarters.  He  was  repulsed  with  loss  ia 
an  attack  on  Megalospileon,  the  best  fortified  con- 
vent in  Greece ;  and,  in  ravaging  the  territory  of 
Keritea  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Tripolizza, 
which  was  in  distress  for  want  of  provisioxis,  he. 
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tins  connpletely  froBtrated  in  his  intentions  by  the 
TigorouB  resistance  of  Nikitas  and  (lennncio  Colo- 
GOtronL  Redschid  Pacha  had  marched  into  the 
interior  of  Greece,  but  4000  brave  soldiers  were 
stationed  in  that  quarter  to  oppose  him.  Lonl 
Cochrane  was  proceeding  with  great  activity  in 
blockading  several  ports,  and  he  had  captured  se- 
veral Turkish  vessels.  This  brave  commander, 
defeated  a  flotilla  of  Egyptian  ships  off  Zante, 
with  the  loss  of  eight  vessels. 

The  Allied  Powers,  after  submitting  for  some 
time  to  the  delays  of  the  Porte,  in  coming  to  a 
decision  with  r^ard  to  the  treaty,  found  them- 
selves at  length  obliged,  to  adopt  a  firmer  and 
more  decided  line  of  conduct.  In  terms  of  the 
secret  article  appended  to  the  treaty,  the  naval 
forces  of  the  three  Powers  were  ordered  to  repair 
to  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  view  of  maintain- 
ing, in  the  meantime,  a  war  of  blockade. 

The  information,  that  the  long  expected  inter- 
ference in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  had  at  last  ta- 
ken place,  was  soon  diffused  through  the  country. 
The  whole  of  Western  Greece  again  flew  to  arms. 
Those  chiefs,  who  had  remained  safe  in  the  moun- 
tains, now  descended  into  the  plains ;  and,  in  a 
very  short  time,  their  hopes  revived,  their  energies 
were  roused,  and,  in  aJmost  every  engagement, 
they  proved  victorious. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  official  information 
was  communicated  to  the  Egyptian  Pacha,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  European  Powers  to  in- 
tercept any  armament  that  might  be  sent  to  the 
Morea.  This  information,  however,  had  no  influ- 
ence in  checking  his  extensive  naval  and  military 

x2 
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preparations,  which  were  expected  to  be  complet- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  the  following  month. 

Could  the  TurkijBh  Groyemment,  with  the  pow« 
erfnl  aid  of  Egypt,  have  made  a  combined  attack 
upon  the  Greek  territory  in  its  exhausted  state, 
before  the  Allied  Powers  began  to  act  with  deci* 
sion,  this  long  protracted  war  might  have  been 
soon  terminated.  But  the  secret  murmurings  and 
discontent  of  his  own  people,  preyented  the  Porte 
from  acting  with  all  the  yigour  he  could  have 
wished.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  corporation 
of  Janissaries  were  in  a  state  of  disaffection.  Al- 
bania, too,  at  the  same  time  brake  out  into  open 
insurrection,  and  Redschid  P^u^  instead  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  victory  he  had  gained  before 
Athens,  was  compelled  to  turn  all  \aa  force  against 
that  district. 

.  The  ultimatum  of  the  European  powers  was 
laid  before  the  Divan  in  the  middle  of  August. 
Their  warlike  preparations,  however,  were  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  relaxed ;  and  it  was  fully  ex- 
p^ted  that  the  £g3rptian  fleet  would  immediately 
leave  Alexandria  and  proceed  to  Modon,  with  the 
ultimate  intention  of  an  attack  upon  Hydra. 

Tlie  Ambassadors  of  the  Three  Powers,  waited 
in  great  anxiety  for  the  issue  of  their  negotiations 
wi^  the  Porte.  At  length,  on  the  30th  August, 
the  day  on  which  the  final  answer  of  the  Porte 
to  their  note  of  the  16th  was  expected,  they  wait- 
ed upon  the  Turkish  authorities  to  receive  it. 
The  answer  returned  by  the  Reis  Effendi  was, 
that  the  Porte  would  submit  to  the  interference  oJF 
no  foreign  power  whatever  with  regard  to  Greece. 
Qa  the  evening  of  tlie  30th,  accontingly,'  a  meeU 
ing  of  the  iimibassadora.  was  VieVd,  wWl  ^  «&Q«tL4 
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Roi9  WM  tmianitted»  ttouig  that  the  treaty  must 
^  carried  iato  esacation  with  or  without  the 
MBictiwin  of  the  Saltan;  bat,  to  this  second  com* 
annttcationy  the- haughty  reply  was  returned,  that' 
dia  Ainhaasadom  had  already  received  the  only 
aoawer  vAoA  the  Saltan  would  condescend  to 
give.  Inunediately  on  receipt  of  this  peremptory 
BoCe^  the  Amhaauidors  again  met  to  deliberate 
wbtAer  they  should  or  should  not  demand  their 
paaaportSy  when  it  was  determined  that  they 
aboidd  not»  at  least  for  a  time,  quit  the  Turkish 
cqiitaL  It  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
tpeeulatioiiy  why  the 'Ambassadors  allowed  the 
Porte  only  fifiteen  days  instead  of  thirty,  according 
to  the  terms  (tf  the  original  treaty.  But  they  pro- 
bahly  saw  the  necessity  of  acting  with  greater 
promptitude^  before  the  fleet,  and  convoy  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt>  should  reach  the  shores  of 
Greece. 

The  Empercv  of  Russia,  about  this  time,  adopt« 
ed  a  measure  which  seemed  to  justify  the  suspi- 
eion»  tiiat  he  would  take  advantage  of  the  slightest 
pretext  for.  invading  Turkey.  In  addition  to  the 
laige  squadron  intended  to  join  the  allied  fleet  iu 
the  Mediterranean,  he  issued  a  manifesto  for  tbe 
augmentation  of  his  military  force  to  the  extent  of 
^,000  men,  who  were  to  be  stationed  on  the 
^ontiers  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  triple  na- 
turOf  howevert  of  the  alliance  was  sufficient  to  ac- 
quit the  Bussian  Emperor  of  all  undue  ambition. 
'  The  affairs  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Morea,  were 
now  in  a  very  flattering  condition*  The  fleets  of 
the  Allied  Powers  had  arrived  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  Turkish  army  were,  in  consequence, 
gmaphte^y  blockaded  by  sedi  while  TVi^tm^^^X^ 
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and  the  two  impregnable  passes  into  the  Mc 
having  been  secured  by  General  Church,  tl 
were  cut  off  from  all  supplies  and  reinforcemc 
by  land,  lliose  unhappy  dissensions,  howe' 
which  have  done  so  much  injury  to  the  cause,  ; 
which  the  presence  of  Lord  Cochrane  bad  af 
rently  checked,  now  retarded,  in  some  degree, 
proceedings  of  the  Greeks.  General  Fabvier 
fused  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  General  Chui 
who  had  been  appointed  Commander-in-chiei 
the  land  forces ;  and  accordingly,  a  decree  was 
sued  by  the  Legislative  Body,  declaring  him 
longer  m  the  Greek  service  if  he  persisted  in  si 
conduct. 

The  Turkish  Government,  ttill  continued 
make  the  most  vigorous  preparations,  for  the  cc 
plete  reduction  of  the  Greeks.  Six  thousand  i 
were  sent  from  Adrianople,  and  four  thousand  fi 
Larissa,  to  join  the  army  of  Ibrahim  Pacha.  *[ 
Egyptian  ieet,  which  set  out  from  Alexandria 
the  beginning  of  August,  now  reached  Navi 
without  the  slightest  obstruction  from  the  All 
squadrons.  This  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
European  fleets,  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
reflecting,  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  act 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  the  6th  July 
fore  the  31st  of  August,  which  was  the  < 
appointed  for  receiving  the  final  answer  of 
Porte  to  the  note  of  the  three  ambassadors.  I 
it  been  consistent  with  the  principles  which  tl 
had  declared  to  be  the  basis  of  their  alliance,  th 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Powers  would  have  f 
vented  the  fleet  from  entering  the  port  of  Nava 
As  soon,  however,  as  it  was  known  that  the  u 
matum  had  been  refused,  tVie  Bt\\.>&l\  equadi 
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Bnder  the  eomiiiind  of  Admiral  Codringtany  sub- 
jflcted  the  Egyptian  fleet  to  a  blockade. 

On.  the  25ih  September,  the  English  and  French 
AdminlB  repaired  to  the  tent  of  Ibrahim,  and  de« 
dared  to  him,  that  in  consequence  of  (he  refusal 
of  the  Forte  to  accept  the  mediation,  they  had  re- 
ceived commands  to  bring  about  an  armistice  de 
faetoi,  and  to  destroy  the  forces  which  should  op- 
pose it.  The  Pacha  coolly  replied,  that  as  a  ser- 
fant  of  the  Porte,  he  had  received  orders  to  push 
the  war  in  the  Morea,  and  to  finish  it  by  a  deci- 
live  attadc  upon  Hydra ;  that  he  was  not  entitled 
to  act  on  his  own  authority,  but  would  send  cour- 
iers to  Constantinople  and  Egypt ;  and  that,  till 
their  return,  he  pledged  himself  not  to  quit  Na- 
larin. 

Had  an  armament  so  immense  been  permitted 
to  ftilfil  its  original  intentions,  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence would  have  been  completely  crushed. 
This  was  prevented,  however,  by  the  decided  con- 
duct of  the  Allied  fleet.  They  distinctly  warned 
the  Egyptians,  that  if  they  wished  to  sail  either 
for  Alexandria  or  Constantinople,  they  would  be 
conveyed  thither  and  protected  from  the  Greeks, 
otherwise  they  must  remain  in  the  port  of  Nava- 
rin  till  farther  instructions. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Cochrane  was  proceeding  with 
his  wonted  energy  in  taking  possession  of  different 
fortified  places.  Having  bombarded  Vassiladi, 
near  Missolonghi,  for  s6me  hours,  he  took  it  by 
assault.  He  then  sent  a  light  flotilla  into  the  wa- 
ters of  Missolonghi,  and  landed  troops  at  Anato- 
lico,  the  ganison  of  which  capitulated  on  the  same 
day.  The  gallant  Admiral  then  blochaded  Mis- 
solonghi* 
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Affidn  in  Constantinoploy  remained  towards  Hut 
end  of  September,  in  neariy  the  same  state  as  for 
a  month  before«  All  negotiation  with  the  Porte 
was  at  an  end ;  and  the  Ambassadors  issued  an  in- 
vitation to  the  persons  under  their  protection,  to 
prepare  for  quitting  the  capita},  in  case  of  any  bos- 
tile  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan.  Freisb 
supplies  of  men  and  horses,  were  e^ery  day  arriv- 
ing from  the  provinces  at  Constantinople.  All 
was  activity  and  bustle  in  the  city,  still  no  attempt 
was  made  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Franks. 

Preparations  for  defence  were  now  made  along 
the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles.  The  forts  were 
garrisoned  with  artiHery,  and  liberally  sillied 
with  ammunition  and  provisions ;  and  400  infantry 
were  sent  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  the  Isle  of 
Tenedos,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont. 

Immediately  after  the  armistice  had  been  coiw 
duded  between  the  Allied  squadrons  and  the 
Turkish  fleet  at  Navarin,  a  portion  of  that  fleet, 
in  open  violation  of  the  armistice,  left  the  port, 
and  proceeded  towards  Patras,  probably  with 
the  intention  of  relieving  it.  Admiral  Codring- 
ton  took  instant  measures  for  intercepting  it ; 
and,  on  coming  up  with  it,  he  apprised  the  com- 
mander that  he  was  violating  the  armistice,  to 
which  Ibrahim  Pacha  had  a  few  days  before  con- 
sented. ll]e  Commander  replied,  that  he  was 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Pacha.  It  was 
then  intimated  by  the  British  Commander,  that  on 
account  of  this  breach  of  good  faith,  the  fleet  would 
neither  be  allowed  to  return  to  Navarin,  nor  pro- 
ceed towards  Patras.  This  resolution,  however, 
was  not  adhered  to,  and  the  fleet  was  permitted  to 
return  to  port.    It  is  somewhat  remarkable^  that 
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Mme  #f  tlie  Tnridsh  transports  bolongiug  to  the 
Egyptian  fleets  were  provided  with  Austrian  pa- 
pers to  secare  them  from  molestation.  This  dr- 
ciunstance  seems  to  confirm  the  suspicion  whicli 
had  been  generally  entertained,  that  the  Austrian 
Cabinet  was  secretiy  disposed  to  support  the  Turk- 
ish Saltan. 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  that  the  decided 
conduct  of  the  Allies  in  blockading  the  Egyptian 
fleet  in  Navarin,  the  large  Russian  army  collect- 
ing on  the  frontiers,  and  the  appearance  of  two 
Russian  ships  of  war  in  the  Bosphorus,  would  have 
convinced  the  Sultan  of  the  necessity  of  yielding 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Powers  ;  but  he  remained  in- 
flexible, refusing  to  renew  the  negotiations  with 
ihe  ambassadors.  His  military  preparations  were 
still '  continued,  and  a  farther  supply  of  artillery 
was  sent  to  the  fortresses  of  the  Danube. 

On  the  16th  October,  the  Austrian  Emperor 
presented  a  note  to  the  Reis  Effendi,  in  which  he 
respectfully  demanded,  that  the  Porte  would  agree 
to  conclude  an  armistice  with  the  Greeks.  This 
step,  however,  the  Sultan  declined  to  take,  proba- 
bly imagining  that  the  Allied  Powers  would  not 
adopt  any  hostile  mcasm*es,  at  least  for  some 
time. 

After  the  return  of  the  Egyptian  fleet  to  Na- 
▼arin,  the  troops  of  Ibrahim  committed  great  ex- 
cesses on  shore,  putting  women  and  children  to 
the  sword,  burning  their  houses,  and  even  tearing 
up  trees  by  the  roots.  Anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
these  barbarous  atrocities,  gentle  remonstrances 
against  such  conduct  were  made  by  the  Com tnai id- 
lers of  the  Allied  squadrons,  hut  without  effect.  The 
^Qld'wrs  8tiU  continued  to  lay  wdi^l^  V\ivi  \LVi\)iXi\\N  , 
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md  to  butcher  the  wretched  inhabitants.     Finding 
that  all  persoaaions  were  ineflectual,  and  that  the 
armistice  was  disregarded,  the  Allies  resolved  to 
adopt  a  more  decided  line  of  condnct.     With  the 
yiew  therefore,  of  demanding  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Ttirkish  Commander  in  their  proposals  to  pre- 
senre  the  armistice  unviolated,  the  British,  French, 
and  Russian  fleets  on  the  20th  of  October,^  enter- 
ed the  port  of  Navarin,  led  on  by  Admiral  Sir  £. 
Codrington.   The  bay  is  of  an  oval  form,  with  two 
batteries   at  the  narrow  mouth.    These  the  Allied 
squadrons  passed  without  any  act  of  open  hostility. 
'The  Turks  were  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
with  their  line  of  battle  ships- in  front  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bay,  and  the  frigates  and  other  vessels 
in  another  line  behind.     The  principal  force  was 
arranged  on  the  right,   and  six  fire-ships  were 
placed  at  the  extemities  of  the  crescent.  The  Rus- 
sian squadron  was  arranged  opposite  the  left  side 
of  the  crescent,  the  French  to  the  right,  and  the 
English  in  the  centre.     The  hostile  intentions  of 
the  Egyptians  were  soon  displayed ;  for,  on  des- 
patching a  boat  from  the  Dartmouth  to  one  of  the 
Turkish  fire-ships,  they  fired  upon  it,  and  Lieute- 
nant Fitzroy  with  several  of  the  crew  were  shot. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  defensive  fire  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies,  and  veiy  soon  the  battle  became  general. 
It  raged  with  unabated  fury  for  four  hours,  and  the 
scene  of  wreck  and  devastation  on  its  termination 
was  complete.     From  the  order  in  which  the  ene- 
my's ships  were  drawn  up,  the  Allied  squadron, 
after  having  destroyed  the  first  line,  were  exposed 
to  perhaps  still  more  destructive  fire  from  the  se- 
cond.     The  battle  at   length   terminated   in  the 
complete  deatnzctlon  of  the  TurV^Vi  ^<&«\«    The 
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loM  <m  the  part  of  the  British  and  French  was 
veiy  greftty  bat  the  Russian  fleet  was  very  slight- 
ly ii^jnred,  as  from  the  position  which  it  held. 
It  was  not  mach  exposed  to  tlie  enemy's  fire. 
Thns,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  Egyptian 
annament)  which  had  caused  such  consternation 
in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  was  entirely  disabled. 

At  the  condosion  of  the  battle,  one  of  the  Turk- 
ish captainsy  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Allies  as  a  prisoner,  was  sent  to  make  known  to 
nnahim  Facha  and  all  the  other  Turkish  chiefs, 
that  if  a  single  shot  was  again  fired  on  a  ship  or 
boat  of  the  Allied  Powers,  they  would  take  still 
more  signal  vengeance,  by  destroying  all  the  rc^ 
maining  vessels  and  the  forts  of  Navaiin.  As 
soon  as  the  news  of  this  decisive  victory  had 
i;eached  London  and  Paris,  the  English  and  French 
Governments  conferred  honorary  distinctions  on 
the  most  meritorious  officers  of  both  countries. 

An  alarm  now  generally  prevailed  for  the  safety 
of  the  Ambassadors  and  Franks  at  Constantinople, 
when  the  Porte  should  receive  intelligence  of  the 
battle  of  Navarin.  A  more  pacific  disposition 
had  begun  to  appear  in  the  councils  of  the  Divan, 
but  it  was  doubtful  what  effect  the  news  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Ottoman  fleet  might  have  upon 
their  minds.  No  evil  consequences  however  im- 
mediately followed  the  announcement;  the  utmost 
tranquillity  prevailed,  and  the  European  Ambas- 
sadors suffered  no  violence.  An  attempt  was  now 
renewed  with  greater  vigour,  to  obtain  from  the 
Sultan  an  acquiescence  in  the  treaty.  The  Aus- 
trian and  Prussian  Ambassadors  joined,  in  urgiriij: 
his  acceptance  ;  but  his  Highness  was  unwillinu;  to 
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make  any  concessions.  At  length,  a  rumour  reach- 
ed Constantinople,  that  Lord  Cochrane  and  Gre-  •» 
neral  Church  hsid  made  a  combined  attack  upon  " 
Scio,  and  compelled  the  Turks  to  retire  into  their 
forts.  This  intelligence  enraged  the  Sultaa  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  issued,  on  the  9th  Novem- 
ber, a  notice  to  the  three  Ambassadors,  that  he 
would  have  no  farther  connexion  with  them,  unless 
the  Allied  Powers  should  give  full  reparation  for 
the  damages  he  had  sustained  by  the  destruction  of 
his  fleet,  and  apologise  for  the  insult.  This  notice 
was  received  of  course,  as  a  declaration  of  war.  A 
universal  alarm  now  spread  through  the  town. 
The  Franks  prepared  for  immediately  quitting  the 
town  ;  and  as  part  of  the  Allied  fleet  had  reached 
the  Dai'danelles,  they  lost  no  time  in  embarking. 
It  was  extremely  creditable,  however,  to  the  Porte, 
that  no  outrages  were  permitted  in  the  city. 

The  standard  of  the  Prophet  was  now  flying  on 
the  mosque  of  St  Sophia,  summoning  all  true 
Mussulmans  to  defend  the  faith  against  the  In- 
fldels.     Instant  orders  were  sent  to  Adrianople,  to 
make  prepai'ations  for  the  arrival  of  the  Sultan  to 
head  the  aimy.     It  appeared  almost  certain,  that 
the  three  Ambassadors  would  now  quit  Constan- 
tinople ;  but  negociations,  it  was  thought,  might  be 
renewed,   and   the   Austrian  Ambassador  Banm 
Ottenfels,  pressed  upon  the  Sultan  to  adopt  con- 
ciliatory measures.     His  Highness  however,  ap- 
peared to  be  unintimidated  by  the  decided  conduct 
of  the  Allies,  and  continued  to  make  preparations 
for  war.     An  embargo  was  laid  upon  all  vessels, 
jnclnding  neutrals  as  well  aa  tVio^e  of  the  AUied 
Powers.     But  the  Consuls  oi  xVie  ^VSwcsA  ^^i>af»r 
^JMn  Powers  were  assured,  t\iat,  ^^\«A«^«^  ^w^^ 
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Mill  tbe  safety  both  of  tlie  persons  and  pro- 
f  of  the  merciiantB  would  be  guaranteed. 
"he  embargo  on  all  ships  in  the  port  of  Con- 
tinople  was  strictly  enforced,  and  two  Russian 
ela  which  attempted  to  escape  were  stopped. 
Russian  Ambassador  complained  of  this  pro- 
ting  to  the  Reis  ££fendi,  but  that  minister 
■red  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Divan  must 
anfbrced.  M.  Ribeaupierre  resolved,  on  re- 
mg  this  answer,  immediately  to  quit  Constan- 
ple ;  he  was  dissuaded,  however,  from  his  pur- 
I  by  the  representations  of  the  other  Ambas* 
«B«  In  a  few  days,  the  embargo  on  shipping 
removed,  and  the  communication  by  land  also 
led. 

"he  Ambassadors,  after  the  delivery  of  their 
»  of  the  10th,  in  answer  to  the  message  of  the 
an,  which  they  had  received  on  the  previous 
,  met  very  frequently  at  the  residence  of  Mr 
.tford  Canning,  to  discuss  the  farther  steps 
ch  ought  to  be  taken.  The  Divan  had  also 
Y  meetings,  in  which  the  subjects  of  peace  or 
were  keenly  discussed.  A  conference  took 
e  on  the  14th,  between  the  French  Ambas- 
ir  and  the  Reis  ElFendi,  from  which  the  former 
med  with  the  hope  of  an  amicable  aiTange- 
t.  The  next  day  the  English,  and  on  the  16th 
Russian  Ambassador,  were  admitted  to  a  con- 
nee  with  the  same  minister,  in  which  he  dis- 
ed  the  most  favoumble  disposition  for  the  ac- 
ance  of  the  pacification.  It  appeared  to  be  in 
lequence  of  their  separate  interviews,  that  the 
argo  on  the  ships  was  removed  on  the  17th. 
Tie  arrival  of  the  Capitan  Bey  abowX.  \Xvs&  X\\si^ 
Navarin  at  Constantinople,  and  \\x^  ^iC.^wvs!& 
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which  he  gave  of  the  dispereion  of  the  EgyptiaiH 
fleet,  excited  the  utmost  indignation  in  the  mind 
of  the  Sultan ;  and  a  notice  was  sent  to  the  am"- 
bassadors,  that  his  Highness  would  enter  into  no 
further  negotiation^  except  on  the  conditions  al- 
ready stated  in  his  note  of  the  9th.     The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Allied  powers,  however,  still  an- 
odous  to  prevent  a  war,  resolved  to  make  a  last  ef- 
fort.    With  this  view,  they  gave  intimation  to  the 
Reis  Effendi,  that  they  would  wait  upon  him  on 
the  24th ;  and  accordingly,  on  that  day,  they  pro- 
ceeded in  state  to  the  psJace,  and  had  a  conference 
of  three  hours  with  the  Turkish  minister.     The 
French  ambassador,  who  spoke  for  the  rest,  urged 
upon  the  Reis  Effendi  the  necessity  of  commg  to 
an   immediate   determination  either  for  war   or 
peace,  at  the  same  time  stating,  that  it  was  the 
true  interest  of  the  Porte,  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
positions of  the  Powers.     In  reply,  the  Ottoman 
minister  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  right  of 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  indemnifying  the  Porte  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  fleet  at  Navarin.     This  led  to  a  very 
warm  discussion,  which,  however,  terminated  with- 
out any  precise  result.     In  a  note  sent  by  the  am- 
bassadors to  the  Porte  on  the  day  of  the  confer- 
ence, they  again  invited  him  to  acknowledge  a  ge- 
neral armistice  in  Greece,  and  to  make  some  mu- 
tual concessions  with  the'  Greeks,  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July.     It  was  also 
stated,  that  if  within  three  days  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer were  not  sent,  they  would  immediately  quit 
the  capital.     At  a  late  hour  of  the  24th,  the  Porte 
sent  for  the  Dragomans  of  t\ie  T\k^^  Powers,  to 
make  proposals  to  them,  but  no  «k:p^«oi«tL\  ^q\^.\ 
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be  elTtiCted.     Tlie  ambasMadors,  itccordiii{{ly,  ivboI- 
Tiid  Ui  tlemand  their  piuurporla. 

Preparations  wore  now  made  for  departure,  and 
llie  foreign  mercliants  resolved  to  leave  Conatsnti- 
sople  along  with  the  amIiassiLdors,  as  soon  &,t  their 
passports  were  obtained.  T)je  Turkish  g-overn- 
ment  stated  to  the  anibasBBdors,  in  reply  to  their 
demand,  that  the  upright  intentions  of  the  Divan 
rendered  it  unnecessary  to  supply  them  with  paas- 
ports.  All  hope  of  a  negotiation  wois  now  at  an 
end,  and  tberufore  the  amhaHsadora  of  the  Three 
Allied  Powers,  after  waiting  a  few  dayK,  left  Con- 
Btantinople,  and  retired  to  Corfu.  The  iMue  of 
the  war,  thus  virtually  declared,  can  scartely  be 
doubted ;  but  should  it  prove  the  deKtnttiliua  of 
the  Turkish  power,  the  Alliea  can  never  be  re- 
proached witli  rashness,  or  want  ef  forbearance. 
Perhaps  a  little  more  proni{>tituilc  anil  dee i>i ion  on 
ihe  part  of  the  Ambaaaailom  ini<;ht  have  been  at- 
tended with  better  success.  Conscious  however, 
of  their  power,  tbey  wished  to  give  tlie  Porte  the 
latest  opportunity  of  securing  tlie  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  his  government,  by  acceding  to  the  mo- 
derate terms  proposeil  in  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of 
July.  Nothing  more  can  lie  expected  from  the 
war,  than  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
government  of  the  Sultan.  He  is  blindly  rushing 
■upon  destruction,  and  committing  his  territories 
into  the  hand»t  of  foreigners.  A  contest  so  une- 
qual cannot  be  of  long  duration,  and  the  liberation 
<if  Greece  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  at  hand.  Whether  an  independ- 
ent government  shall  be  established,  canoot  in  the 
prefent  crisis  be  determined;  but  it  may    with 
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safety  be  affirmed,  that  the  Greeks  Bball  msTer  again 
bo  subjected  to  the  insults  and  oppression  of  tlie 
Turkish  government. 

The  interruption  of  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  European  States  by  the  Greek  war,  has  no 
doubt  been  one  of  the  principal  causes,  which  led 
to  the  interference  of  the  Allied  Powers.  From 
the  frequency  with  which  merchant  ships  in  the 
Mediterranean  are  plundered  by  Greek  pirates, 
the  trade  in  the  Levant  has  become  quite  insecure 
and  dangerous.  This  state  of  mattera  may  be  ea- 
sily accounted  for,  by  the  operation  of  peculiar  cir-. 
cumstances,  on  the  common  laws  of  our  nature. 
The  deplorable  condition  into  which  the  Greek 
territory  has  been  thrown  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
has  not  only  disorganized  society  as  a  body,  but  it 
has  weakened  those  generous  feelings  of  the  heart, 
which,  by  actuating  the  conduct  of  individuals^  esta- 
blish the  comfort  and  kindliness  of  society.  On  this 
principle  may  be  explained  those  instances  of  robbe* 
ry,  piracy,  and  other  crimes  with  which  the  Greeks 
ftre  to  some  extent  justly  chargeable.  When  they 
have  constantly  before  their  eyes  not  only  death,  but 
those  agonizing  sufferings  worse  than  death,  to 
which  they  themselves  and  all  that  is  dear  to  .them 
are  exposed,  is  it  astonishing  that,  in  such  circum- 
stances, they  prove  sometimes  unfaithful  to  the 
laws  of  patriotism,  good  feeling,  and  even  com- 
mon honesty  ?  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten, 
that  the  Greek  islanders  are  often  compelled,  from 
want,  to  follow  a  system  of  plunder.  By  the  ces- 
sation of  commerce,  these  men,  who  have  long 
been  comidered  the  most  active  and  enterprising 
merchants  in  the  world,  have  been  Te(\ucfcdvo«v)i<iV 
a  state  of  destitution,  that  l\ie\r  mvea  mv^Sl  «^^t\x«ii 
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mpeculuiig  from  hanger;  and  can  we  wonder, 
tlafc  men  in  these  circomstanGes  throw  themselves 
into  their  boal8»  with  the  desperate  resolution  to 
seek  food  wheieFor  they  can  find  it  ?  There  is  a 
point  at  which  deep  distress  is  transferred  into 
midnea^  and  the  man  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  all 
who  can  dare  to  be  happy.  Such  a  case  calls  for 
pity,  not  reproach ;  it  is  the  constitution  of  man's 
DBtnre  in  one  of  its  sorest  extremities. 

This  picture,  by  no  means  too  highly  coloured, 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  Greek  blanders, 
represents  not  a  few,  but  all.  In  the  three  islands 
of  Hydra,  Spezzia  and  Ipsara,  there  are  at  present 
no  fewer  than  15,000,  who,  from  a  flourishing 
condition,  have  been  reduced  to  starvation.  What 
remains  for  these  men  but  to  become  pirates  ? 

Were  the  Greeks  once  established  in  a  state  of 
independence,   under  a  regular   government,   all 
temptation  to  phrafry  would  be  done  away ;  the 
islanders  would  again  make  rapid  progress  in  ma- 
ritime wealth,  by  resuming  their  former  activity 
in  commercial  speculations ;  the  inhabitant  of  the 
continent  would  cultivate  those  fertile  fields  which 
Turkish  oppression  has   converted   into  deserts ; 
trade  and  commerce  would  again  revive,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences  revisit  their  ancient  seat.     There 
is  no  country  in  which  the  enterprising  merchant 
could  with  more  advantage  settle  than  in  Greece, 
when  independent.   The  climate  is  delightful ;  the 
scenery  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  ;  the  peo- 
ple naturally  hospitable  and  kind ;  the  soil  rich, 
though  neglected ;   the  whole  inherent  and  pro- 
ductive wealth  of  Greece,  in  short,  \ft  wn^^  >JoaX 
comwerciaJ  speculation fWhii^y  \n  a  coxxwVt^j  \^<fe 
Greai  Britain,  becomes  injurious  wWn  ^^Am6^\»- 
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yond  a  certaia  limit,  would  there  fiud  an  unbound-  . 
ed  field  for  its  operations. 

For  thirty  years,  Greece  has  been  advancing 
with  astonishing  rapidity  in  commercial  prosperity, 
knowledge,  and  civilization.  Previous  to  that  pe- 
riod, the  enterprise  of  the  people  was  completely 
discouraged,  by  the  overwhelming  imposts  to  which 
they  were  subjected  by  the  Turks,  and  the  mono- 
poly of  the  commerce  of  Turkey,  which  the  Eu- 
ropean merchants,  established  on  the  shores  of  the 
Levant,  had  secured  to  themselves.  Towards  the 
end  of  last  century  however,  matters  began  to 
assume  a  very  dififercnt  aspect.  In  the  treaty  of 
Kainardji,  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh  obtained 
Hberty,  to  establish  consuls  and  vice-consuls  in  the 
sea-port  towns  of  the  Levant,  for  the  protection 
of  the  Russian  commerce  and  'subjects.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Ottoman  Porte  granted  to  Russia 
the  unexpected  boon  of  a  free  navigation  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  all  the  seas  of  tlie  Ottoman  em- 
pire. It  was  under  the  Russian  flag,  accordingly, 
that  the  Greek  islanders,  in  their  first  commercial 
enterprise,  visited  the  port  of  Taganrock,  on  the 
sea  of  Azof.  From  that  time  they  continued  to 
pursue  the  same  course,  under  the  same  autho- 
rity. 

In  the  end  of  the  second  war  in  1792,  the 
treaty  confiimed  the  stipulations  of  Kainardji ;  the 
Porte  recognised  the  acquisition  of  the  Crimea, 
and  the  whole  of  the  country  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Dniester,  which  Russia  had  recently  conquered. 
Odessa  now  became  a  kind  of  Greek  colony ;  se- 
rins/commercial  houses  wove  established  there, 
^uid  aU  the  merchant  ehipa  oi  tVie  loiivui  Ss\vcl^ 
^d  the  ArcbipehgOi  tiaded  \niii  i3bft  ^w>a  ^ 
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Odeaso,  the  Crimea,  and  Taganrock.  h  was  at 
Jhia  period,  that  tliree  amall  itilanilH  Hydro,  Spez> 

[no,  and  Ipaara,  uodertook  llie  navigation  of  ths 
31ack  Sea,  which  waa  a  prelwie  to  that  of  the 
Mediieiraneau.  During  the  revolutioa  in  France^ 
when  that  country  was  at  war  with  all  Europe 
.exL'ept  tlie  Ottoman  Porte,  the  Greek  iblandeif' 
profited  not  a  little  by  the  seurciiy  of  provisioiu 
which  the  French  at  that  time  endured.  Haviog 
pnrchBBed  com  at  Odetisa  or  Taganrock,  dieir 
merchants  passed  tho  Dardaoelles  under  the  Rna- 
aian  flag ;  hut  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  Medi? 
terranean,  as  subjects  of  the  Porie,  tiiey  hoiitted 
the  Turkish  Sag,  and  carried  proviHions  into  tha 
French  poits,  where  they  sold  them  at  a  high 
price.  Enriched  by  this  lucrative  trade,  thgy 
built  lai^e  merchant  ships,  and  soon  supplanted 
the  French  in  the  commerce  of  the  I.evHnt. 

The  Russian  ambassador,  knowing  that  the 
Porte  was  afraid  to  resist  a  single  act  of  the 
Northern  Government,  authorized  its  agents  to 
grant  the  Greeks  berats  or  diplomas,  containing 
important  privileges.  The  Greek  merchants  nonr 
treated  every  where  as  Russian  subjects  ear- 
ned on  their  commercial  enterprises  with  the  great- 
cat  activity,  unmolested  by  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
Ttie  embassies  of  the  other  powers  at  Constanti- 
nople, encouraged  by  the  success  of  tite  Russian 
policy,  began  to  imitate  it,  and  to  issue  berats,  by 
which  the  Greek  merchants  were  considered  as 
under  their  protection.  At  length  to  such  an  ex- 
tent were  these  diplomas  abused,  that  Seliiii  III., 
with  the  view  of  remedying  the  evil,  granted  new 
privileges  to  his  subjects,  and  formed  a  body  of 
Greek  and  Armenian  merchants,  under  the  title  of 
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Privileged  Merchants.  The  present  Saltan  a  few 
yean  ago,  in  granting  privileges  to  the  Greek  na- 
▼igators,  was  extremely  anxions  to  deprive  them 
of  the  power  of  having  recoorse  to  die  Russian 
agents,  and  forging,  as  was  often  done,  false  docti*- 
ments ;  but  his  Highness  was  fortunately  dissuad- 
ed by  one  of  his  ministers,  from  taking  a  step 
which  would  have  proved  so  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Greek  merchants. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  extension  of  Greek  commerce,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  great  number  of  their  ware- 
houses in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  sea-port  towns  of  the  Levant,  has  had  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  the  intellectual  progress  of  all 
classes  in  Greece.  The  islanders,  from  the  fre- 
quent visits  which  they  pcdd  to  the  ports  of  France 
and  Italy,  acquired  much  useful  information. 
Schools  and  colleges  for  the  education  of  youth 
were  established  at  every  considerable  town  on 
the  Continent.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  spread  among 
the  people,  and  literary  undertakings  received 
ample  encouragement.  During  the  first  twejity 
years  of  this  century,  that  is  down  to  the  year  in 
which  the  revolution  began,  more  than  three 
thousand  original  works  or  translations  into  mo- 
dern Greek  have  been  printed  at  Paris,  Vienna, 
Venice,  Leipzig,  Moscow,  Jassy,  and  Constan- 
tinople. 

When  the  revolution  burst  'forth,  the  Greeks 

had  reached  a  point  in  the  scale  of  civilization 

worthy  of  the  ancestors  from  whom  they  sprung. 

The  mhts  of  ignorance  were  fast  clearing  away, 

and  a  more  auspicious  day  waa  i\aww\w^  u^n 

Greece.     By  the  estaWwYiment  cl  «»mvB»fv^  ^\ 


*nMtraction  in  many  parte  of  the  country  ;  by  tha 
,  aKritorioDB  labours  of  the  venerable  Corny  and 
^Mher  enlighteniiil  niRn,  in  traiulHtin^,'  and  publiah- 
tog  important  workH,  both  ancitot  and  modtrn,  an 
LW^u^iEwtic  desire  of  knowledge  was  awakened  in 
;tkA  cooDtry,  and  from  a  state  of  intellcctnal  torpor^ 
rfte  people  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years  BHsnmed 
idl  the  actirity  and  energy  of  their  ancient  sires. 

The  revolutionary  war  checked  the  progress  <rf' 
die  Greeks  in  knowledge  and  re6ncm«'nt.  Th« 
'Ubools  and  colleges  were  hIiuI,  and  the  whole  Bl- 
tNition  of  the  people  was  directed  to  the  defence 
of  themselves  and  their  country.  Exposed  for  eix 
years  to  all  the  horrors  of  war,  how  can  they  he 
expected  to  make  any  progress  in  intellectual  im- 
,mvyement?  To  enpply  his  immediate  wants,  u 
;Ae  first  care  of  man ;  and  it  is  only  amid  the  com- 
forts of  peaceful  aociuty,  that  the  Tefinement  and 
intelligence  of  civilijied  life  can  be  fully  exhibited. 
Once  let  Greece  become  independent,  and  she  will 
resume  the  career  in  which  she  was  advancing  be- 
fore the  reTolution.  In  that  country,  whidi  for 
four  centuries  past  ba-s  been  subjected  to  Tor- 
kish  oppression,  there  exists  more  intelligence,  and 
a  greater  tendency  to  civilization,  than  in  almost 
any  other  part  of  Europe  ;  but,  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  Porte,  society  has  been  completely  disorganiz- 
ed ;  and  had  it  continued  longer,  a  stale  of  anarchy 
■night  have  cast  its  roots  so  deep,  that  the  lapse  of 
ages  would  have  been  necessary  to  restore  society 
to  a  peaceable  and  flourishing  condition. 

Whatever  form  of  government  the  AUiedPowers 
may  establish  in  Greece,  that  country  will  yet  assume 
an  elevated  rank  among  the  nations.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  especially  considered  in  con- 
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nexion  with  the  local  Bituation  of  the  country  and 
it8  salubrious  climate,  is  sufficient  to  ensure  such 
a  result ;  but  it  is  only  under  a  free  government 
that  the  internal  improvement  of  Greece  will  be 
properly  encouraged,  and  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
pulation  confirmed  in  a  state  of  increasing  prospe- 
rity and  happiness. 
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XL 

DBMMARKy  NORWAY,  AMD  SWEDEN. 

The  once  powerful  kingdom  of  Denmark,  which 
proudly  maintained  its  rank  among  the  first  in 
Europe  by  sea  and  land,  and  was  courted  by 
the  most  influential  powers  of  southern  Eu- 
rope,— ^which  till  a  very  late  period,  was  our 
nearest  competitor  for  naval  glory,  though  o- 
iherwise  much  weakened  and  depressed  in  the 
political  scale,— received  in  the  year  1807,  the 
coup  de  grace  from  our  hands,  giving  us  then 
no  other  provocation,  except  that  of  being  too 
weak  and  unable  to  defend  itself.  Yet  not  con- 
tent with  this,  in  the  year  1815,  at  Vienna,  it 
may  be  said,  that  we  still  more  certainly  sealed  its 
destruction,  when  consenting  to  the  separation  from 
the  sister  kingdom  of  Norway ;  by  which,  though 
the  loss  of  Denmark,  in  point  of  revenue,  was  ve- 
ry trifling,  or  even  none  at  all,  her  political  im- 
portance was  so  much  lessened,  that  since  that  pe- 
riod it  is  felt  nowhere  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
Previous,  however,  to  this  external  shocks  there 
was  certainly  an  inward  decay,  for  ^\mlc\x  Gsi^'ftX 
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Britain  is  in  no  way  accountable.  The  finances  of 
Denmark  were  deranged,  her  commerce  drooping^ 
her  energy  and  national  spirit  fast  dying  away, 
and  the  political  malady  to  all  appearance  incur- 
able, ever  since  the  memorable  year  1660,  when 
the  Danes  (i^hose  to  sell  their  liberties,  for  the  false 
satisfaction  of  seeing  their  proud  Nobles  humili* 
ated ;  and  delivered  up  every  thing  which  intel- 
lectual beings  can  surrender,  into  the  hands  of  power. 
Yet,  since  the  two  events  which  we  have  mentioned 
above,  of  the  first  of  which  we  were  the  sole  au- 
thors, and  consenting  to  the  other,  Uie  progress 
of  the  decline  has  been  more  rapid,  and  the  vital 
parts  have  been  more  grievonaly  afiected  by  the 
disease. 

Denmark,  we  may  now  tay,  has  no  navy,  no 
commerce,  no  manufactures ;  her  progress  in  agri- 
culture is  insignificant;  her  colonies  are  in  the 
most  deplorable  state ;  and  her  chief  source  of  re- 
venue, the  Sound  duties,  are  pledged  for  a  loan 
contracted  in  London  in  1825.  Every  thing,  but 
arts  and  literature,  and  the  nation's  affection  to 
the  King,  is  in  a  state  of  decline. 

Tliough  the  reign  of  Frederick  VI.  has  hitherto 

not  been  a  very  fortunate  one,  yet  all  his  subjects 

acknowledge,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  resist 

the  tide  of  unfortunate  events,  by  which  the  Danes 

have  suffered  so  mudi.  The  members  of  the  House 

of  Oldenburgh,  the  most  ancient  reigning  family  in 

Europe,  have  always  been  highly  gifted  wi^  those 

personal  qualities  of  Royalty,  which  never  fail  to 

render  monarchs  beloved  and  revered  by  their  sub- 

jectB.     It  ia  well  known  to  every  Dane,  that  Fre- 

derick  VL  lias  a  paternal  affee^oik  «xi^  c»^  W  ^ 

Ai8  subjecta  ;  that  he  loves  tTacinA\>>BO^>Ei\sv^«sA 
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low ;  that  he  gives  a  hearing  to  every  one  who  so- 
licita  that  fitvonr ;  that  he  wishes  justice  to  he  ad- 
miniBterod  with  impartiality ;  and  this  conviction, 
which  ia  often  manifested  with  great  enthusiasm, 
wheo  faia  Majesty  appears  in  public  on  solemn  oc- 
cauoM)  gon  a  g^reat  length  to  render  the  people 
hi^y»  eveii  in  a  state  of  political  calamity  and  suf- 
fering. This  mutual  good  understanding  between 
King  and  subject  is  very  manifest  when  his  Ma- 
jesty takes  his  walk,  as  he  does  almost  every  day, 
with  the  Princess  Royal,  through  the  city  of  Co- 
penhagen, often  without  any,  sometimes  with  a 
■ingle  attendant ;  for  every  passenger  hows  with 
raverenoe,  and  is  kindly  noticed  in  return. 

In  the  choice  of  his  ministers,  his  Majesty,  since 
the  death  of  the  Count  Goetske  Moltke,  has  not 
htea  very  fortunate ;  almost  all  of  them  have  been 
unpopular.  Mr  Kaas,  President  of  the  Chancery, 
an  office  which  in  some  sort  corresponds  with  that 
of  our  Premier,  died  last  year,  and  was  little  re- 
'  gretted.  Of  no  very  amiable  or  spotless  private 
character,  he  was  haughty  and  insolent  in  his 
manners,  and  despotic  in  his  measures.  Formerly 
sent  as  an  ambassador  to  Buonaparte,  he  was  said 
to  have  been  in  great  favour,  and  to  have  taken  a 
particular  liking  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ;  and 
it  was  thought  that,  ever  afterwards,  he  wished  to 
copy  him  in  private  and  political  conduct ;  of 
course,  he  copied  as  little  men  copy  great  ones. 
Mr  Stegmann,  who  was  appointed  his  successor, 
and  who  formerly  was  Governor  of  Soroc-Amt  in 
Seeland,  was  hitherto  highly  esteemed  for  his  gi*eat 
vigilance  in  office ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  Danes  ex- 
pect  much  from  bim  :  yet  his,  is  i\OT\ft  cA  ^q^^ 
highly  gifted  and  comprehensive  mmd^)  ^\k\<3a  y^  < 
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admire  in  miniaterB  of  state ;  and  his  ttrictne^i  and 
accuracy  iu  little  things,  often  borders  on  pedantry. 
In  point  of  moral  character,  he  i^  an  ornament  to  the 
Danish  Coancil.  The  Count  Schimmelman,  who 
has  served  his  Danish  Msjesty  in  almost  every 
ministerial  ci^acity  by  turns,  for  he  has  been 
Finance  Minister,  the  Leader  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  now  he  is  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs, 
.  was  in  his  younger  days,  a  very  able  metaphysi- 
cian of  the  school  of  Kant,  and  a  great  theorist  in 
every  department ;  it  is  not  altc^gether  inappro- 
priate to  call  him  the  Chateaubriand  of  Denmark. 
This  worthy  man  is  now  turned  of  seventy,  and 
infirm  in  mind  and  body.  Yet  he  has  more  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  of  the  world  than  all  his 
colleagues ;  and  Frederick  VL  would  not  easily, 
amongst  his  nobles,  find  a  more  fit  person  for  the 
foreign  depaitment.  Major  Abrahamson  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  an  Adjutant  to 
the  King,  and  his  intimate  friend.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  activity,  and  great  zeal  in  whatever  he  under- 
takes. It  is  owing  to  his  exertions,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  Denmark  now  can  boast,  that  the 
education  of  the  lower  orders  in  that  kingdom  is 
on  a  better  footing  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  In  addition  to  the  Danish  parochial 
schools,  he  has  lately,  by  his  own  exertions,  estab- 
lished two  thousand,  on  the  Lancasterian  principle. 
Denmark  also  has  her  full  share  of  eminent 
literary  characters.  Mr  Schlegel,  a  cousin  to  Aug. 
and  Frid.  Schlegel,  as  Professor  of  the  law  of  Na- 
ture and  Nations,  is  an  ornament  of  the  University 
of  Co/>enhagen.  Tliorlacius,  who  is  Professor  of 
Belles  LettreSf  (^EhqwenticR  LotiTUB^^  S&  Tsivown- 
^  as  one  of  the  most  proioxuid.  ^dks^N»  «a.  ^^ 
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Continent.     Herliold  is  a  [iliysirian  of  ^reat  eroin- 
imce.      Oersted's  ntaae  is  of  high  cdehrity  in  the 
"liiBtory  of  natural  philoeopby ;  and  Rask  is  in  aW 
I   fnbability  the  first  lingniat  of  our  Hge. 

Prince  Christian,  the  Heir-apparent  to  the 
Crown  of  Denmark,  and  his  consort  Prineeaa 
Carolina  Aroelin,  while  mveUing  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent,  were  universalty  admired 
(or  their  literary  accomplishments.  Their  know- 
ledge and  love  of  polite  literature  is  very  nn- 
eommon.  This,  coupled  with  the  most  refined 
elegance  in  mannerB,  as  well  as  with  universal  be- 
nevolence of  character,  rendei's  titeni  hi^ly  ad- 
mired and  beloved  by  the  Danish  nation. 

NoiiWAV. — Though  the  separation  fivin  Den- 
'mark,  in  the  year  1813,  wounded  the  feelings  of 
the  Norwegians,  yet  it  now  appear*  that  ihey  are 
completely  reconciled  to  their  political  tate.  'die 
fiact  is,  that  on  this  occasion,  the  feelings  manifest- 
ed were  more  those  of  an  habitual — it  might  al- 
moet  be  said  personal — attachment  to  the  House 
of  Oldenbnrgh,  than  those  of  a  genuine  political 
character.  The  exchange  of  masters,  from  Fre- 
derick VI.  to  Bemadotte,  even  when  all  the  military 
achievements  of  the  latter,  were  thrown  into  the 
ecale  in  his  favour  ;  could  hardly  flatter  the  vanity 
of  a  nation,  which  reveres  ancient  names  and  des- 
cents, as  much  as  any  of  their  northern  neighbonrs. 
Frederick  numbers  at  least  16  ancestors  before 
bim  in  a  direct  line,  adorned  with  a  Royal  Crown; 
this  Kne  again,  was  connected  with  the  ancient 
Kings  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  with 
the  HBrolds,  the  Knnts,  the  Olars  ;  and  it  had  al- 
z2 
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ways  intermarried  with  the  meet  august  Royal 
fiunilies  in  Europe.      If  the  Oldenburgh  sceptre 
therefore,  was,  after  the  time  of  Christian  lY.,  less 
powerful  than  before,  it  was  one  of  mildness  and 
mercy ;  this  the  Norwegians,  in  particular,  had  of- 
ten experienced.     Their  country  is  much  subject 
to  the  rigours  of  the  arctic  zone ;  they  were,  there- 
fore, ft^quently  visited  by  scarcity  and  famine ;  and 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  Danish  GoTemment 
on  these  occasions,  were  directed  by  the  most  un- 
bounded liberality,  and  the  most  tender  feelings  of 
humanity.     This  sufficiently  accounts  ^  for  a  cus- 
tom, which  would  appear  very  strange  at  any  other 
court  than  that   of  Denmark.     The  Norwegian 
mountaineers,   when  they  came  to  Copenhagen, 
would  always  have  an  audience  of  the  King; 
their  style,  when  they  applied  to  the  nobleman  in 
waiting,  was,  '*  that  they  wished  to  speak  with 
their  faiher ; "  and  if  instant  admittance  was  not 
granted,  they  would  have  thought  it  very  unna- 
tural.    Bemadotte's  title — ^that  of  adoption  into  a 
Royal  family,  in  which  the  Crown  was  hereditary, 
and  in  which  a  lawful  heir  existed — was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  a  novel  one,  and  ceitainly  unprecedent- 
ed in  the  history  of  Scandinavia;  nor  was  the 
manner  in  which  Bemadotte  disengaged  himself 
from  the  interests  of  Buonaparte,  calculated  to  in- 
•  spire  his  future  subjects  with  confidence,  or  with 
very  high  notions  of  the  steadiness  and  disinterest- 
edness of  his  character.     It  is  also  a  matter  of 
small  import  in  itself,  but  however  of  some  moment 
in  intercourse  with  the  Norwegians,   that  Bema- 
dotte  could  not,  nor  can  he  still  express  himself 
either  in  the   Swedish  or  lYiie'^oTyife^SMMiNftTi^^* 
^e  speaks  Itaimn  and  FreucYi  w\t\i  «^5M^  Sa«X>xi  \ 
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-AefomtTf  ft  NdrwegUm  is  Iml  too  apt  to  consi- 
,4at  as  tibe  tjrpe  of  troachajy  the  latter  as  that  of 
•dnlfttioii* 

•  All  these  connderadoiM  have  had,  not  perhaps 
a  due  iaflaenoey  bat  certainly  have  exercised  a 
fireat  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  Norwegians  ; 
they  are,  howerery  reconciled  to  their  situation, 
•andaeem  now,  to  all  appearance,  content  to  be 
^rakd  by  Charies  John.  Such  is  the  magic  of  the 
•mere  names,  lAberty  and  Canstituium,  for  we  can 
hardly  assert  that  the  Norwegians,  as  yet  enjoy  any 
dungy  beyond  the  names.  Thb  is  all  they  have 
got  in  ezdbange  for  a  King  for  whom  they  once 
jHofeMed,  and  no  donbt  felt,  an  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment. We  cannot  be  surprised  that  men,  no 
better  prepared  (or  this  political  change  than  the 
Norwegians,  should  not  instantly  reap  all  the 
golden  fruits  of  it.  After  a  long  state  of  inactivi- 
ty, iheir  poUHcal  sense  is  only  roused ;  their  taste 
and  talent  for  free  discussion,  is  as  yet  in  its  in- 
£Emcy ;  nor  can  we  name  any  man  among  them 
who  has  the  sagacity  to  manage  a  party,  either 
for  useful  or  pernicious  purposes,  so  as  to  draw  any 
advantage  from  it,  or  obviate  its  inconveniences. 
All  these  points,  the  disciple  of  Napoleon  under- 
stands thoroughly,  and  to  a  man  of  his  acknow- 
ledged talent,  it  is  but  an  easy  task  to  guide  the 
deliberations  of  the  Stor- Thing,  the  legislative 
Diet  of  Norway,  and  to  win  refractory  members 
over  to  his  interests.  This  is  a  matter  of  little 
difficulty  among  a  people  where  capital  is  scarce, 
and  where  there  is  plenty  of  northern  pride  and 
ambition.  Charles  John  understands  well,  that 
the  Croaaee  of  the  Swedish  Order  o^  \Saft  '^i^'kc 
Siarare  mefalux  sanng  some  thoiuB&xid«  ol  di^i^^^ 
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and,  at  the  Bame  time,  well  knows  where  self-inte- 
rest will  prove  more  effectnal.  In  the  Sior^  Thinly 
however,  there  sometimes  is  made  a  show  of  op- 
position ;  laws  proposed  by,  or  emanating  from  the 
Crown,  are  frequently  rejected.  But  it  is  endent, 
to  an  uninterested  spectator  of  the  drama,  that 
Bemadotte  did  not  propose  such  measures  with 
any  direct  intention  of  seeing  them  pass,  but  mere- 
ly to  try  what  sensation  they  would  produce,  and 
then  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
in  the  next  speech  from  the  throne,  to  extol  his 
own  moderation  and  respect  for  the  Norwegian 
Constitution,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  chide  the 
Stor-  Thing  for  its  stubbornness.  Every  man  un- 
derstands that  the  fate  of  this  constitution  is  quite 
in  his  hands,  that  he  may  preserve  it  or  destroy 
it  at  pleasure ;  and,  under  cover  of  this  speech, 
some  outwardly  unpretending,  yet  essentially 
important  crown  measure,  wUi  pass,  when  the 
Diet  next  assembles.  This  was  the  ^e  scope  of 
proposing,  in  the  preceding  session,  measures  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
constitution  and  charter ;  and  yet,  the  Norwegians 
are  very  proud  of  rejecting  such  bills,  and  Charles 
John  well  satisfied  by  gaining  his  main  point. 

The  Norwegian  commerce  is,  however,  a  little 
improved,  some  public  works  have  been  executed, 
others  commenced ;  but  the  obstacles  which  na- 
ture has  presented,  from  the  difficulty  of  forming 
communications  between  one  part  of  the  country 
and  another,  are  almost  insuperable  barriers  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Norway. 

Swehk^. — Charles  Johiv  \^sa  «^  mot^  ^>S&cQk 
pan  to  play  in  Sweden,  ibwi  Vn  ^^  Siwt-TVwn^ 
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«f  OiriilUBla»  There  is  in  Sweden  an  ancient  no- 
tS&t^i  eecand  to  nooe  in  point  of  talent  and  libe- 
nl  edncation,  ercept  penu^^  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 9iit  the  QxenstieniaBy  the  Horns,  the  Gyl- 
lenboigB  of  Sweden,  are  at  present  as  little 
distiDgBished  for  litenuy  talent,  as  they  are  for 
ikill  wd  adreitness  in  political  intrigue.  These, 
in  all  ages  of  Swedish  lustory,  have  been  firm  sup- 
porters of  the  Crown,  and  formidable  opponents 
to  an  nnpopnlar  goirernment.  The  designation,  so 
amcfa  in  use  in  the  Northern  countries,  which  styles 
the  Swedes  ^  the  Frenchmen  of  the  North,  **  ap- 
plies paiticnlarly  to  the  Swedish  nobility ;  and  yet 
tbu  is  only  characterizing  diem  imperfectly;  for  to 
the  yivadty  and  politeness  of  Frenchmen,  they  fre- 
qnently  join  Italian  canning  and  sometimes  British 
manliness.  In  proportion  to  the  population  of 
Sweden,  they  form  a  very  considerable  class  in 
point  of  number ;  and  though  they  are  in  general 
not  yery  wealdiy,  exercise  a  great  influence  among 
ihe  nation  at  large.  There  is  likewise  in  Sweden 
a  tiers  etcU,  there  called  Sonde  Standeriy  or  the 
State  of  Agriculturists,  which  indeed  in  no  re- 
spect can  bear  any  comparison  to  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain,  and  is  yet  superior  to  all  the 
N<^hem  nations  in  political  skill  and  experience. 
JBemadoUe*8  title  cannot  but  be  very  objectionable 
to  many  of  the  nobility ;  and  if  the  least  exception 
were  taken  against  the  measures  of  his  govern- 
ment, that  circumstance  would  furnish  the  disaf- 
fected with  the  pretext  for  desperate  proceedings. 
In  this  country,  the  measures  of  Bemadotte  are 
subject  to  more  effectual  limitations  than  in  Nor- 
way. The  Swedish  States  are  not  easW^  Va\ivK\\^'dX- 
^;  tbeymmt  be  reconciled  by  a  yvxssK^  oi^^^^i*^ 
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manfleavres.  He  attaches  as  many  of  the  nohility 
to  the  throne  as  he  can  gain ;  and  when  he  thinks 
he  has  secured  them,  bestows  high  appointments, 
either  in  the  army  or  in  some  cinl  office ;  for  the 
order  of  the  Polar  Star  would  be  altogether  thrown 
away  on  men,  who  esteem  it  very  lightly  in  com- 
parison to  what  they  consider  tlieir  birth-rights* 
Every  opportunity  is  seised  to  ingratiate  his  son 
Oscar  with  the  nobility  and  the  nation  at  large. 
This  young  Prince,  speaks  the  Swedish  tongue  to 
perfection,  and  must  study  the  habits  and  die  pro- 
pensities of  the  people ;  he  leans  to  the  popular 
side  of  every  question,  and  it  is  mora  than  pro- 
bable, that  Bemadotte  would  not  ^dike  if  he  even 
moderately  opposed  his  own  meiiwres,  if  he  could 
by  that  means  gain  a  few  more  peiwrnal  adherents, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  hi9  pop^Uarity,  as  the 
future  Sovereign  of  Sweden,  llie  army  under 
hb  Majesty's  own  immediate  snperintendance  is 
maintained  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection ; 
and  military  exercises  and  pageants  are  very  fre- 
quent. 

In  many  respects  Bemadotte's  government  is 
an  active  one.  Commerce  is  favoured ;  learning 
and  manufactures  promoted  and  encouraged ;  good 
understanding  with  other  nations,  particularly  with 
Grreat  Britain,  is  cultivated ;  and  his  neighbours^ 
the  Danes,  are  treated,  upon  the  whole,  with  na- 
tional courtesy. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  (airly  the  state  of  learning 
and  literature  in  Sweden,  for  it  produces  from  time 
to  time  such  brilliant  phenomena,  as  would  do  hon- 
our to  any  country.  The  names  of  Linnseus,  Berg- 
msn  the  natural  philoBopber,  wa^^^^^^vc^'veU 
^aowum  Tbey  possess  at  preaesix.  'Qcicv^xia^  >kA  ^^ 
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cimMof  die  diMiiicalproportioii^  whose  i^^ 
Weifai  OE  mtnra]  philoeopfay,  chcmistryy  and  mi- 
nealogff  ere  so  miiveraally  admired  by  the  learn- 
ed in  every  oodntry.  Bishop  Tegn^r  is-also  high- 
ly estoomed  as  a  poet ;  his  genius  is  of  a  high  or- 
der^ and  his  worfca  of  lasting  merit ;  yet,  viewed 
att  a  vrhoie^  the  literature  of  Sweden  is  inieriof  to 
that  at  Dedmarii:,  and  dependent  both  npoli'the 
litenitare  of  that  country  and  also  upon  that  of 
Germany;  for  most  of  the  works  used  in  the  classes 
of  their  Unifrersities,  are  translated  either  from 
Danish  or  German.  In  ancient  Northern  litera- 
ture, and  particularly  the  Icelandic,  in  which  die 
UniTersity  of  Uppsala  possesses  so  many  excel- 
lent MSS.,  they  are  as  yet  but  unsuccessful 'rivals 
of  the  Danes ;  which  is  not  easily  accounted  for, 
as  dieir  language  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  an- 
cient Scandinavian  tongue,  than  the  modem  Da- 
nish. The  celebrated  Mr  Rask,  while  residing  in 
Stockholm,  did  much,  however,  to  rouse  their  acti- 
vity in  this  department. 

The  literature  of  Norway,  is  now  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  of  Sweden  since  the 
union  of  these  kingdoms,  and  may  therefore  be 
considered  conjointly  with  it ;  but  the  language  of 
Norway  being  modem  Danish,  is  different  from 
that  of  Sweden,  and  Norwegian  literature  is  there- 
fore still  in  its  taste  and  spirit  more  akin  with  that 
of  Denmark  than  the  Swedish.  In  the  University 
of  Christiania,  Professor  Hansteen  is  a  man  of 
eminence.  His  discovery  of  the  magnetic  poles 
of  the  earth,  is  of  great  importance,  not  only  for 
navigators,  but  for  natural  science  in  genexsi.  ?xq- 
fessor  Kram  Keyaer,  is  a  distingaVsVied  taXxsx^ 
pbiloBopber;  Srerdrup  is  a  good  Gre^\L  eOcl^Asx 
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Skjoldenip  a  greal  analomiBt ;  and  Paul  MoUer, 
a  Dative  of  the  Island  of  Funan  in  Denmark,  who 
was  ealled  from  the  Uniyersity  of  Copenhagen, 
where  he  was  yet  a  student,  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Christiania,  is  a  poet  of  dis- 
tinction in  Scandmavia.  He  is  besides  a  very  emi- 
nent classical  scholar,  and  his  amiable  character 
cannot  fail  to  render  metaphysics  attractive  to  the 
young  Norwegians. 
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•OUTIIBIIH  BTATSa. 


iNOSPEKDBNr  America  nwnda  rrom  40^  noulli 
\th  to  SO"  north  lat.  intilnding,  it  ia  nuppoMNl,  »• 
boat  tweire  iqiltiotia  nquare  milt!*,  Fnim  it*  nortti- 
eni  pxtrcmity  to  t)i(>  I'ulr,  aio  Hitiintril  the  pi»>-i-H- 
Hionintdhtt  Eng1iHliamlRuM(iBn(iovi;n]mentii,wl]ile 
the  ilixtrii^i.  hi-ynml  itH  noutlii^m  extn^ntily,  to  wMcli 
thp  nami]  of  I'ntaF^dnin  )jbn  been  Rivnn,  ih  Htill  un- 
Bppropriat4!il  l>y  any  of  the  (:ivilix<-cl  natioHH. 

In  thtt  Siiutliern  Inclepi'iiilnnt  RtatTH,  to  wtiji^h 
tliirt  r)iapt«r  U  liiniti-il,  art!  irjcluilt^d  tlie  (!on- 
fedi^ratJon  of  Mi'x'uo,  whWh  reckon*  twntity-foor 
rrpuliUcN  BtlaiJii^il  til  it ;  (luateniala,  or  Central 
America,  whicli  ciiuntH  in  it*  Confcderulion  ncven 
cunntitDted  repulilicx ;  tlie  Uiiiteil  IVvviucei  of 
Itiu  (In  U  I'lata,  which  witncM,  acconlin^  to  tlie 
lat(!Mt  accounts,  the  deputie*  of  fifteen  repulilica 
aiMemblcil  in  their  Cuii^hh  ;  the  republic  of  Bo- 
livia, t«  which  m:ven  «iate«  have  Vwen  \iti\V«A  •,  ».^ 
t/i0  cxtfinfive  mpuhlicn  of  C(>loin\i\<i,  Vera,  wiA 
CAi/i.   In  (ho  mUitt  of  all  tlieiie  iepvAi\\CMv  *»."«» 
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stsnds  the  solitaiy  empire  of  BrazU,  to  wfaiclip  how- 
ever, a  constitudonal  goyemment  has  been  giyen* 
The  French,  English,  and  Dutch  Gaianas,  situated 
between  Brazil  and  Colombia,  are  subjected  to  the 
regime  of  the  islands,  not  of  the  continent  of  A- 
merica.  The  population  of  these  countries  is  far 
from  being  proportioned  to  their  extent.  In  Co- 
lombia, there  are  three  millions  of  inhabitants ;  in 
Brazil,  two*  and  a  half;  in  Guatemala,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Chili,  and  Peru,  a  million  and  a  half. 

The  impracticable  and  absurd  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  to  compel  the  subjection  of  her 
South  American  colonies,  has  at  length  ceased ; 
but  as  the  new  States  are  protected  by  no  treaty, 
they  are  in  constant  danger  of  invasion  from  with- 
out, and  conspiracies  from  within.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  military  spirit  prevailing  among 
the  people,  prevents  them  from  following  out  the 
necessary  plans  for  the  internal  improvement  of 
the  country.  There  cannot,  however,  be  a  doubt, 
that  South  America  will  in  time,  if  not  speedily, 
assume  that  calm  pacific  policy,  which  has  for 
forty  years  characterized  the  measures  of  the 
great  North  American  Republic.  There  is  very 
little  probability  besides,  when  the  progress  of 
liberal  sentiment  in  Europe  is  considered,  that 
any  farther  attempts  will  be  made  to  prevent  the 
complete  emancipation  of  the  South  American 
States. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  in  almost  all  the  re- 
publics and  confederations,  to  restore  the  Spanish 
government,  but  they  have  fortunately  been  un- 
successful ;  and  as  no  assistance  can  be  expected 
even  from  the  most  arbitraiY  ftovex^vgoA  ^^  ¥mto^^ 
the  Free  States  need  feel  Ut.t\e  «Xaxm^ox  ^^  wa«Kv- 
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ty  of  their  conBtitational  system.  If  there  is  no 
probability  of  a  war  between  any  of  the  European 
nations  and  the  South  American  republics,  there 
is  as  little  probability  that  they  will  attack  each 
other.  Most  of  them  are  surrounded  with  im- 
mense deserts,  which  separate  them  from  those 
which  might  otherwise  bcNSome  rival  States.  The 
republic  of  Colombia,  in  its  vast  extent,  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  on  the 
fourth  by  immense  deserts.  The  precarious  pos- 
sessions of  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch  in 
Guiana,  prevent  it  from  all  collision  with  Brazil : 
the  powerful  assistance  afforded  to  Peru  by  Boli- 
▼ar,  showed,  however,  that  some  connexion  might 
exist  between  Colombia  and  that  country ;  but 
the  history  of  the  war  also  shows,  that  difficulties 
required  to  be  surmounted,  which  would  have 
startled  any  army  not  engaged  in  a  war  of  inde- 
pendence. Peru,  strengthened  by  the  Andes,  se- 
parated from  Chili  by  the  desert  of  Atacama,  has 
very  few  neighbours ;  Chili  has  still  fewer ;  and 
the  Republics  of  La  Plata  have  none,  except  Bra- 
sil.  Guatemala,  situated  between  Colombia  and 
Mexico,  is  connected  with  the  continent  on  the 
north  and  the  south,  only  by  narrow  isthmuses, 
which  might  be  easily  defended. 

In  the  disposition  of  the  people  also,  there  is 
an  effeminacy,  which  will  probably  have  a  great 
influence  in  maintaining  peace.  The  facility  with 
which  the  recent  changes  have  been  effected  in 
most  of  the  States,  displays  an  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  to  sacrifice  their  ease,  or 
to  expose  their  fortunes  or  their  llves>  {or  tb^ 
Mke  of  maintaimDg  interests  which  ai:«  \«^  ^'^'^ 
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to  diem  than  tluMe  of  their  ftunilies.  Tfansy  die 
confederation  of  Gnatemala  has  been  aeparated 
from  that  of  Mexico,  not  only  without  bloodahed, 
but  without  even  exciting  the  slightest  animosity. 
In  Colombia,  the  insurrection  in  Venezuela,  m 
favour  of  the  federative  83rBtem,  has  been  hitherto 
productive  only  of  threats  and  negotiations,  but 
not  of  open  hostilities.  The  recent  rise  of  the 
republic  of  Bolivia,  between  Peru  and  the  U- 
nited  Provinces  of  La  Plata,  has  taken  place» 
without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  these  two 
republics  to  assert  their  authority  over  the  de^ 
tached  provinces.  The  confederation  of  the  re- 
publics of  La  Plata,  has  shown  striking  forbearance 
towards  Paraguay  and  its  late  dictator,  Dr  Fran- 
cia,  who,  in  the  very  centre  of  dieir  confederar 
tion,  was  enforcing  that  blind  obedience^  from 
which  the  surrounding  States  had  been  recently 
delivered. 

There  is  one  exception,  however,  to  the  pa- 
cific disposition  of  the  Free  States,  in  the  recent 
war  which  has  broken  out,  between  the  Brasilian 
empire  and  the  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata,  or 
rather  the  Republic  of  Buenos  Ayres, — a  war, 
which,  brides  being  impolitic  and  unnecessary, 
will  retard  the  progress  of  the  two  countries  in  idl 
that  is  calculated  to  promote  their  internal  pro- 
sperity. Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war,  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  was 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Its  independence 
had  been  recognised  by  the  two  first  maritime 
powers  ;  it  kept  up  a  friendly  connection  with  all 
the  other  States  of  America,  and  enpyed  all  the 
Bdvautagea.  of  its  new  govcmmwax*  Tk^a  \isy^ 
had  risen  m  value ;  the  popv^tiou  ol  ^St»  cw^i^Ja^ 
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>vaB  ineretaed  more  than  a  third,  notwithflBtanding 
A*  Immb  occBBiODed  by  the  resolution ;  and  so 
.flonruhiiig  had  the  commerce  become,  that,  ac- 
oordiBg  to  official  documents)  laid  before  the 
Britiah  Fariiament  in  1825,  the  English  mer^ 
chandiaBe  imported  into  the  Republic  of  La  Plata, 
ihad  iacreasiBd  to  the  value  of  more  than  97,000/. 
be^nd  the  exports  from  the  same  country,  to  the 
-other  South  American  republics;  and  the  im- 
potta  from  Buenos  Ayres  into  England,  surpassed, 
by  more  than  a  half,  lliose  of  the  other  repub- 
lics. The  congress  had  assembled,  and  begun 
to  diaoBSB  the  fundamental  code  of  the  constitu- 
,lion;  emigration  had  been  so  liberally  encou- 
fBgedf  that'U  great  number  of  Europeans  had 
settled  in  the  republic;  every  thing,  in  short, 
appeared  to  encourage  the  most  brilliant  hope  for 
■the  future  prosperity  of  Buenos  Ayres,  when 
4hat  war  burst  forth,  which  it  was  certainly  the 
interest  of  both  the  conflicting  parties  to  have 
avoided. 

The  fertile  province  of  Monte  Video,  from  its 
position  in  regard  to  La  Plata  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
has  long  been  the  subject  of  dispute  between  the 
Kings  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal.  The  only  argu- 
ment which  the  latter  monarch  alleged  in  favour 
of  his  right  was,  that  La  Plata  was  a  natural 
limit  to  his  territories ;  whilst  the  claimd^lof  the 
former  were  grounded  on  the  right  of  prior  oc- 
cupancy, which  has  always  been  admitted,  in  re- 
gard to  colonies.  The  province  besides,  was 
first  peopled  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  Monte  Video 
was  founded  by  them,  with  the  reaomc^e;^  q»^ 
BaenoB  Ayres,  Conscious  that  t\ie\t  t\^\a  \a 
the  poffeeeBion  of  the  provinces  wet©  wAY^o^mv^^, 
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the  SpaiiiarclH  never  acceded  to  the  pretensions  of 
Portugal,  which  was  at  length  obliged  formally  to 
renounce  them.  Such  was  the  state  of  matters 
when  the  revolution  began.  At  an  early  period 
after  the  constitution  was  established,  Artigas, 
who  rose  against  tlie  Government  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  under  the  pretence  of  Federalism,  settled 
at  Monte  Video ;  and  not  contented  with  laying 
waste  the  surrounding  country,  he  made  incur- 
sions into  the  neighbouring  Portuguese  posses* 
sions.  John  VI.,  with  the  ostensible  view  of 
preserving  his  territories  from  the  influence  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  took  a  part  in  the  quarrel  be 
tween  Artigas  and  Buenos  Ajrres ;  and  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  occupying  Monte -Video  with  a 
numerous  body  of  troops,  at  tlie  same  time  de- 
claring, to  obviate  all  suspicion,  that  he  would 
remove  the  troops  as  soon  as  order  was  establish- 
ed. The  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  un- 
able^ in  its  distracted  state,  to  do  more  than 
protest  against  this  step.  On  the  departure  of 
John  VI.  for  Europe,  his  plans  were  attempted  to 
be  followed  out  by  General  Lecor.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  organized  at  Montevideo,  a  congress, 
composed  of  men  mostly  in  the  pay  of  Brazil ;  and 
by  their  influence,  he  procured  the  union  of  the 
province  with  the  empire  of  Brasil.  Don  Pe- 
dro, who  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Emperor,  in  the 
absence  of  his  father,  gladly  accepted  this  act  of 
(M)ngress,  without  inquiring  into  its  validity. 
Such  is  the  plea  on  which  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment at  present  founds  its  title  to  the  possession 
of  the  province  of  l^a  P\at«u  TVv«  aict^  however, 
n^hich  was  originally  obt»Tie<V  \sf^  ^^^\\.  «cA. 
bribery,  has  been  since  rep<e«\ed  \s^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^* 
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Bdtiiti<m ;  and  besides,  haying  never  been  fonnally 
mmctioiied  by  the  Congress  of  Brazil,  the  cession 
was  denied  to  have  been  legally  obtained  in  the 
Cortes  at  Lisbon,  in  1822. 
■  Monte  Video,  impatient  of  subjection  to  the  Bra- 
zilian yoke»  solicited  the  aid  of  Buenos  Ayres  in 
asserting  its  independence.  That  republic,  how- 
SYer,  alth^Qogfa  willing  to  assist  in  such  a  cause» 
judged  it  imprudent  to  engage  alone  in  war,  against 
an  enemy  so  much  superior  in  force.  To  gain 
time  therefore,  an  envoy  was  sent  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
who,  after  remaining  for  two  years,  returned  with- 
out having  effected  any  thing  by  his  negotiations. 
It  was  then  resolved  to  wait  until  the  Congress 
had  assembled,  when  either  the  negotiations  would 
be  renewed,  or  war  prodairaed.  The  conduct  of 
Don  Pedro  rendered  it  probable  that  war  would 
be  inevitable.  No  longer  concealing  his  ambitious 
prefects,  he  still  continued  to  increase  the  number 
of  his  troops  in  the  province,  under  the  pretence 
of  sending  them  as  colonists ;  nay,  he  showed  his 
intention  of  subjecting  to  the  Brazilian  authority 
the  provinces  of  Entre  Rios  and  Paraguay,  whose 
dictator,  Francia,  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  him.  War  seemed  now  approaching,  when 
in  the  month  of  April  1825,  Lavalleja,  a  Monte- 
videan  officer,  set  out  from  Buenos  Ayres  with 
forty  companions,  to  rescue  his  countrymen  from 
oppression.  On  his  arrival  in  Monte  Video,  the 
people  rose  in  a  mass,  and  in  a  short  time  Laval- 
Jeja  was  at  the  head  of  several  thousand  men. 
General  Lecor  determined  to  punish  these  insur- 
gents, and  to  send  some  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants oi  the  province  to  Rio  Jaiveiiro  «&  y^"^^"^* 
«»     Bat  having  joined  ColoneV  ¥tvlc\.\JlO«.o  ^vj  ^^^ 
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wiio  liiul  just  left  the  seirice  of  Brazil,  LaTaUeja 
wu  BO  sncceMfiil,  that  he  hlockaded  Lecor  by 
land,  although  a  large  reinforcemeiit  had  amTed 
from  Brazil.  During  this  time  the  patriots  of 
Banda  Oriental  had  gained  conBiderable  success  in 
the  country.  A  detachment  of  three  hnndred  Bra-^ 
zilians  who  had  crossed  the  Black  Ri^er,  and  pe- 
netrated as  fiur  as  Elperdedo,  w^re  attacked  by  an 
equal  number  of  patriots,  and  so  dispersed,  that 
some  days  after  the  engagement  only  twenty-se« 
Ten  men  rejoined  the  principal  body.  This  was  a 
decisive  blow  to  the  Brazilian  cause  in  the  La 
Plata  provinces,  and  nothing  remained  in-  their 
hands  but  Monte  Video. 

Lavalleja  now  established  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  convoked  a  national  representative  as- 
sembly in  the  town  of  Florida,  which  repealed  the 
act  of  recognition  and  the  oaths  of  fidelity  to  Por- 
tugal and  Brazil,  which  had  been  deceitfully  wrest- 
ed from  the  provinces. 

These  events  excited  no  small  ferment  in  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  The  government  accordingly  took 
measures  of  precaution,  and  resolved  to  demand 
of  the  citizens  every  sacrifice  necessary  to  support 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  nation.  Whilst  the 
inhabitants  of  Banda  Oriental  were  defeating  the 
Brazilians  in  various  engagements,  the  Congress 
admitted  their  deputies  to  a  seat  in  its  assembly. 
After  having  taken  this  step,  the  Government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  addressed  a  .note  to  the  Brazilian 
Emperor,  giving  a  clear  statement  of  matters  as 
they  stood,  and  expressing  a  desire  that  an  amica- 
ble  aiTRDgement  should  be  effected.  To  this  note 
£)on  Pedro  gave  no  otW  repVy,  \\\9xv«l  ^%d«3ni\ou 
of  war.     Tbk  declaration  waa  woswex^m^  «fc- 
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ergv;  and  on  the  lit  Jamuuy  1826,  the  Congress 
of  BveiHM  Ayreo  mmiimoiuly  aathorieed  the  na- 
iional  ezecntire  power  to  repel  the  aggression  of 
Brasfl  by  erery  lawiiil  expedient. 

At  this  time,  had  England  intervened  betvreen 
the  conflictiiig  parties,  hostilities  might  hare  been 
pveveiited.  The  intimate  commercial  connexion 
exiadng  between  Grreat  Britain  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
as  well  as  a  iimaer  agreement  with  Lord  Strang- 
Awd,  rendered  this  inteHmnce  a  matter  of  the 
higbaet  probability.  So  much  advantage  would 
have  accrued,  not  only  to  Buenos  Ayres.  but  to  her 
own  interests,  from  a  speedy  termination  to  the 
war,  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reasim  for  the 
neatrality  which  she  has  strictly  maintained.  Lord 
Ponsoaby,  the  minister-plenipotentiary  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  deceived  the  government  with  vain  pro- 
mises. On  his  arrival,  he  proposed  the  mediation 
of  England,  on  condition  that  Brazil  should  re- 
nounce her  claims  to  Banda  Oriental,  and  that 
Buenos  Ayres  should  pay  an  indemnity.  This 
was  readily  acceded  to,  and  the  sum  was  appoint- 
ed to  be  fixed  by  Lord  Ponsonby.  The  British 
envoy,  however,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  former 
proposals,  now  ventured  to  stipulate,  that  Buenos 
Ayres  should  also  formally  renounce  her  claims  to 
Banda  Oriental.  This  absurd  proposition  was  in- 
dignantly rejected  on  the  part  of  the  government 
by  Bernardino  Rivadavia,  who  had  been  named 
President  in  the  month  of  February  1826. 

ITie  new   President  entered  upon   his  duties 
amid  peculiar  difficulties,  which,  however,  by  his 
energy  and  activity  he  soon  overcame.  The  coun- 
try  required  to  be  organized ;  mon^Y)  Xtoo^^  «sA. 
a  imiiOBul  mariuDe  were  wanted*,  e^e^T^  ^isAs^x^ 
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■bort,  rendered  the  situation  of  Rifadkvia  sMra- 
what  criticaL    In  these  circnniBtancee,  the  ntmoet 
decision  was  necessary ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  the'  President,  aided  by  General  Al- 
Tear,  succeeded  in  orgaoixing  the  most  efiective 
and  numerous  regular  army  that  had  ever  beoi 
formed  in  South  America.  At  this  time,  the  bk>ck- 
ading  squadron  were  completely  frustrated  in  their 
intentions  upon  Buenos  Aji^s,  by  the  superior  na- 
val dexterity  of  the  brave  Admiral  Browui  who, 
with  only  a  few  ships,  defeated  the  anaay'a  fleet, 
consisting  of  sixty  sail,  in  several  engagements. 
After  having  exhausted  all  possible  means  of  coik- 
ciliation,  and  even  proposeid  te  no  purpose,  that 
the  two  armies  should  abandon  Banda  Oriental, 
and  leave  the  inhabitants  to  arrange  their  own  af- 
furs,  the  Government  of  BueAos  Ayres  at  length 
resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.     Gene- 
ral Alvear  assumed  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
by  his  kind  and  conciliatory  conduct,  he  put  an 
end  to.  that  discord  which  Brazilian  intrigue  had 
raised  among  the  soldiers^ 

In  consequejQce  of  the  appointment  of  General 
Brandt  to  Uie  command  of  the  Brazilian  army  in 
Rio  Grande,  considerable  dissatisfaction  had  been 
expressed  by  the  troops.  As  soon  aa  intelligence 
of  this  reached  the  young  Emperor,  he  came 
to  the  resolution  of  assuming  the  command  in  per^ 
son.  Such  a  determination  seemed  to  evince  that 
decisive  measures  were  likely  to  be  adopted.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  to  disembark  on 
the  western  bank  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  hanng 
combined  his  own  forces  with  those  from  Monte 
VideOf  to  make  an  attack  uj^utVi^  Vsvm*  Ix^tAad  of 
being  alarmed  on  the  aiuxounc^YA^'CkX  ol^CtAa^^^^&K^^ 
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the  people  only  displayed  the  more  strikingly  their 
public  spirit,  by  Yolnnteering  their  services  axid 
their  money  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 

Don  Pedro  ssiled  from  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  23d 
November,  in  the  Don  Pedro  I.  of  74  guns,  ac- 
companied by  the  Isabella  frigate,  a  corvette,  and 
some  transports,  having  700  Germans  on  board  as 
a  reinforcement  to  the  army  on  the  frontier  of  Rio 
Grande.  But  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  the 
army,  than  the  young  Emperor  began  to  feel  alarm- 
ed at  the  difficulty  of  his  undertaking,  and  speedily 
returned  to  his  capital,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he 
received  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the 
Empress. 

In  a  short  time  after,  General  Alvear  entered 
Rio  Grande,  and  cut  off  the  Brazilian  army.  For 
a  long  time  it  declined  fighting ;  but  at  length,  on 
the  20th  February  1827,  an  engagement  took 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Ituzaingo,  in  which  the 
republican  army  gained  a  complete  victory.  On 
the  9th  of  the  same  month,  Admiral  Brown  had 
captured  or  destroyed,  in  the  waters  of  the  Urugay, 
the  whole  squadron  of  the  enemy's  small  boats  ; 
and  on  the  24th  he  compelled  the  blockade  squa- 
dron to  fly,  after  having  suffered  a  considerable 
loss.  Six  days  after  the  victory  of  Ituzaingo,  only 
one-third  of  the  Brazilian  ai*my  remained ;  the  Ger- 
mans, who  had  accompanied  Don  Pedro,  joined  the 
Patriot  army,  and  the  whole  province  of  Rio 
Grande,  on  which  tlie  Bi*azilian  Emperor  depend- 
ed 60  much,  appeared  anxious  to  assert  its  inde- 
pendence. 

After  the  victory,  Rivadavia,  much  to  his  hon- 
our,  renewed  the  same  propofsala  w\x\di  \v&  \i^\ 
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formerly  made.     **  For  the  same  reason,"  said  he, 
<*  that  tlie  greatest  reverses  would  have  found  me 
inflexible  on  this  point,  I  will  not  change,  not- 
withstanding our  victories,  because  our  proposals 
are  founded  on  principles  independent  of  circum- 
stances.*'    The  Emperor  seemed  now  to  be  more 
inclined  to  peace ;  and  Garcia  accordingly  was  sent 
as  an  envoy  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
with  express  instructions,  that  he  should  endeavour 
to  obtain  for  his  government  the  possession  of 
Monte  Video,*  and,  if  that  should  be  refused,  he 
should  demand  that  it  be  declared  independent  of 
both  States.     At  length,  after  some  negotiation, 
preliminaries  were  settled,   chiefly  by  the  media* 
tion  of  Lord  Ponsonby  and  Mr  Gordon,  to  a 
treaty  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil.     On 
the  9th  June,  Grarcia  sailed  from  Rio  Janeiro  to 
obtain  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  re- 
public.    No  sooner  had  the  envoy  arrived  in  the 
capital,  and  presented  the  treaty  to  the  members 
of  government,  than  it  was  indignantly  rejected* 
Garcia  was  declared  to  have  neglected  his  instruc* 
tions  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  peace,  and  as  it  was 
thence  concluded  that  he  had  betrayed  the   re* 
public,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  in  order  to  escape 
the  vengeance  of  an  infuriated  populace. 

Both  parties  now  began  to  make  preparations 
for  carrying  on  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  Buenos  Ayres  would 
consent  to  relinquish  Monte  Video  and  Banda 
Oriental,  and  tlius  to  sacrifice  the  national  honour, 
Don  Pedro,  on  the  contrary,  was  unwilUpg  to  con«- 
ccde  what  he  had  the  slightest  pretence  for  re* 
tainiag.     How  much  wiser  "^oWc^  \7ould  it  have 

bcefi,  to  CQn6rm  bui  owu  ?wxYiw\V}  m  ^wi;^>  \$^ 
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ttniting  into  one  empire  the  widely  scattered  colo- 
nies which  coftipose  his  territory,  all  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  attempting  to  organize  federalist 
governments  for  themselves ! 

Riradavia,  on  the  7th  June,  issned  a  proclama- 
tion, calling  upon  his  countrymen  vigorously  to 
resist  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  condemning  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Garcia  at  Rio  Janeiro.  This 
was  the  last  official  act  of  the  President ;  for,  on 
the  30th  of  the  same  month,  he  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation to  the  Congress ;  and,  on  the  5th  July,  St 
Vincent  Lopez  was  elected,  by  a  great  majority 
as  his  successor.  The  resignation  of  Rivadavia 
arose  from  the  great  difference  of  opinion  existing 
among  the  members  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  people,  in  regard  to  the  continuation  of  the 
war.  These  internal  differences,  however,  were 
soon  settled,  and  warlike  preparations  had  been 
made,  when  a  ship  of  war  from  Rio  Janeiro,  ar- 
rived in  the  River  Plate,  with  a  flag  of  trace.  The 
Brazilian  Emperor,  embarrassed  in  his  finances, 
and  in  perplexity  with  regard  to  the  state  of  Por- 
tugal, was  unwilling  to  prosecute  the  war,  and 
therefore  adopted  the  wiser  measure  of  consenting 
to  make  Banda  Oriental  an  independent  state, 
under  the  protection  and  guarantee  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. A  treaty,  founded  on  these  conditions,  was 
accordingly  transmitted  to  Buenos  Ayres.  As 
soon  as  intelligence  of  this  treaty  reached  London, 
despatches  were  sent  to  Rio  Janeiro,  expressing 
the  readiness  of  the  British  Government  to  giia- 
i*antee  the  independence  of  the  Banda  Oriental. 

The    mode   of    government    adopted    b^   \\\^ 
Buenos  Ayrean  Republic,  is  l\\a.t  vj\v\0[\  \^  Xktkv- 
ed  Central.     Though  this  form   YvwV  \i^^w  ^'iXft-- 
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blished  by  a  great  majority  of  the  Congress, 
several  governors  of  provinces  were  nnfoitiinately 
discontented  with  the  arrangement.  Bnstoe,  in 
particular,  the  governor  of  Cordova,  ex{Mre8sed 
himself  decidedly  against  the  central  government. 
The  Congress  sent  to  the  legislature  of  each  pro- 
vince one  of  its  members,  to  present  the  constitu- 
tion for  their  acceptance,  and  especially  to  ex- 
plain the  motives  which  led  them  to  prefer  the 
Central  system ;  but  some  of  the  governors  pre- 
vented these  deputies  from  fulfilling  their  mission, 
80  that  the  public  opinion  has  in  few  places  been 
consulted,  and  the  province  of  Monte  Video 
alone  has  adopted  the  constitution.  The  govern- 
ment judged,  tliat  the  best  means  of  surmounting 
the  obstacles  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  is  to 
encourage  the  free  and  imfettered  liberty  of  the 
press.  Libei'al  opinions  are  thus  diSused  among 
the  people,  and  the  benefit  of  the  new  system  will 
soon  be  appreciated.  The  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vinces will  learn,  that  it  is  an  essential  characteris- 
tic of  the  constitution,  to  respect  the  local  inte- 
rests ;  and  councils  of  administration,  named  di- 
rectly by  the  people  in  each  province,  regulate  the 
details  belonging  to  it  with  a  complete  independ- 
ence, and  without  the  intervention  of  the  supe- 
rior's authority.  The  acts  of  these  councils  are 
only  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  general 
Congress,  and  the  president  chooses  the  governor 
from  a  list  of  three  members,  presented  by  each 
local  administi'ation.  Thus  the  Buenos  Ayrean 
Republic  will  possess,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the 
advantages  of  the  federal  system,  without  its  in- 
conveniences* 
It  ia  gratifying  to  observe,  tWt  liJciou^Vv  VSci^  \iiM^ 
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<lf  the  Buenos  Ayreans  mnst  have  been  much  oc- 
capied  with  the  events  of  the  war,  the  Govern- 
ment never  for  one  moment  relaxed  its  efforts  to 
improve  the  institutions  of  the  Republic,  and  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  people.  With  such  ac- 
tivity indeed  were  their  schemes  conducted,  that 
there  is  at  present  in  Buenos  Ayrcs  a  university, 
a  college  for  students  in  the  ecclesiastical  sciences, 
on  Jansenist  principles ;  a  college  for  students  in 
the  moral  sciences,  and  a  central  school  for  mutual 
instruction,  which  provides  teachers  for  the  other 
parts  of  the  republic.  The  National  Library  con- 
tains more  than  30,000  volumes.  Arrangements 
were  commenced  last  summer,  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  M .  Moreno,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University,  for  lighting  the  town  with  gas, 
extracted  from  an  oleaginous  substance,  which 
they  obtain  from  the  flesh  of  mares.  From  a  pre- 
judice prevailing  among  the  people,  that  it  is  im- 
proper to  use  mares  for  the  purpose  of  riding, 
these  animals  are  easily  obtained  in  large  numbers, 
as  they  abound  so  much  in  the  country,  that  they 
are  hunted  by  the  peasantry. 

The  plans  projected  by  the  Government  for  the 
internal  improvement  of  the  country,  must  no 
doubt  have  been  considerably  retarded  by  the  war, 
and  the  consequent  interruption  of  commerce.  But 
even  amid  these  disadvantages,  their  progress  has 
been  considerable.  The  convents  have  been  a- 
bolished ;  the  undue  influence  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  has  been  diminished,  and  republican  princi- 
ples fully  established  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  war  shall  have  ce^a^A,  v>xv^ 
commercial  activity  recommenced,  \\ve>  Kt^<evv>^vs\a 
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Kepablic  will  reflume  its  plaos  for  tlie  promotion 
of  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

The  extent  of  territory  included  in  the  repub- 
lic of  Colonibia»  and  its  vast  natural  resources,  ren- 
ders it  of  perhaps  more  importanc-e  than  any  other 
part  of  South  America.  It  was  on  the  30th  of  Au- 
gust 18^1,  tliat  the  constitution  was  proclaimed. 
The  sittings  of  the  Congress  were  traiisfeiTed  to 
]3ogota,  and  Saptander  was  authoiized  to  execute 
the  o^ce  of  President,  in  the  absence  of  Bolivar. 

The  attention  of  the  Patriots  was  then  directed 
to  Peru,  where  the  Royalists  had  established  them- 
selves on  apparently  a  firm  footing.  Bolivar  acf- 
cordingly  carried  the  war  into  that  quarter ;  and 
after  having  been  successful  in  several  engage- 
ments, he  acquired  possesd<m,  by  capitulation,  of 
the  whole  territory  of  Quito.  Shortly  after.  Morales 
was  defeated  by  General  Faez,  and  thus  the  whole 
Hoyaliiit  army  was  destroyed,  and  the  cause  of  the 
Patriots  established  in  Peru.  Since  that  period, 
the  Spaniards  have  again  raised  the  standard  of 
the  mother  country  in  that  district ;  and  Bolivar 

^  was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Peru,  where 
he  has  at  lepgth  succeeded  in  restoring  a  quiet 
submission  to  the  Constitutional  government. 

In  the  absence  of  Bolivar,  dissentions  arose  in 
Colombia,  which,  had  they  not  been  speedily  quel- 
led, would  have  destroyeti  the  republic.  It  had 
been  decreed,  in  ope  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Constitution,  that  in  1830,  the  form  of  the  go- 
vernment should  be  finally  settled  by  a  general 
meeting  of  the  deputies  from  all  the  provinces. 
Jmpatient^  however,  of  delay.  General  Paoz,  poli- 
tjcal  and  miJitaiy  chief  in  VeiiezvifeVa.,  m  V«i?i^  vW- 

fhred  publicly  in  favour  oi  ^©¥e^cTO.\is^>\3Si>jKfe- 
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ference  to  the  Central  System,  and  threatened  to 
detach  Venesaela  from  tiie  union,  if  his  (kvourite 
•ystem  was  not  immediately  adopted.  This  bold 
and  daring  step  ezdted  great  commotion  throughr 
oat  the  whole  of  the  republic  ''  Public  confi* 
dence  (to  quote  the  words  of  an  intelligent  phy* 
sidan  in  that  quarter)  began  to  totter,  the  foreign 
merchants,  who  had  been  crowding  the  ports  of 
Colombia,  removed  with  their  goods  as  fest  as  pes* 
flible  to  St  Thomas.  Trade  was  consequently  at 
a  stand,  and  general  distress  began  to  pervade  the 
province,  when,  to  crown  the  whole,  Paez  was  de* 
clared  a  traitor  by  the  supreme  government  at  Bo* 
gota,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  acknowledged 
by  the  public  bodies  of  the  province  as  political 
and  military  chief,  and  when,  in  fact,  he  had  mi- 
litary possession  of  the  country.  **  The  state  of 
confusion  is  thus  well  described  by  a  gentleman 
at  present  resident  in  Caraccas. 

^*  The  administration  of  this  government  for 
some  time  past  has  been  that  of  a  reign  of  terror. 
Yesterday  the  whole  country  exhibited  one  of  those 
striking  scenes,  which  none  but  an  eyewitness  can 
form  any  conception  of.  Anxiety  and  fear  were 
impressed  on  every  countenance.  Soldiers  were 
hastening  from  one  station  to  another,  and,  on  the 
road,  depriving  every  one  of  their  horses,  mules, 
and  accoutrements,  carrying  with  them  volunteers, 
if  they  could  find  them,  or  forcibly  driving  before 
them  individuals  of  every  nation  whom  they  met, 
while  whole  families  were  taking  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  in  the  hope  of  eluding- 
the  licentiousness  of  the  federal  faction." 

Bolivar  had  just  completed  the  \\be»»!C\««\.  ^1^^-^ 
riif  and  was  estebJiahing  her  coualvloUQT^  >i^<;^H.^Gc:&r^ 
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ment  on  ft  proper  basis,  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  distressed  state  into  which  the  nuh 
conduct  of  Paez  had  thrown  the  Colombian  States. 
No  sooner  did  the  tidings  reach  the  ears  of  the  Li- 
berator, than  he  instantly  formed  the  resolution  to 
return  to  the  assistance  of  his  country.  The  mo- 
ment he  arrived  at  Guayaquil,  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation, calling  upon  the  people  to  lay  aside  their 
dissensions. 

Bolivar  had  reached  Guayaquil  on  the  12th 
September,  and  left  it  on  the  18th  for  Bogota. 
All  classes  of  his  countrymen  looked  with  anxiety 
for  his  return,  in  expectation  that  his  genius  and 
popularity  would  immediately  restore  tranquillity. 
On  his  arrival  in  Bogota,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
on  the  23d  November,  in  which  he  noticed  the 
rumours  which  his  enemies  had  industriously  cir- 
culated in  regard  to  his  intention  of  ascending  the 
throne  of  South  America,  and  distinctly  disclaim- 
ed all  such  intention,  asserting,  that  he  considered  ^ 
^^  the  destiny  of  Liberator  as  far  more  sublime^ 
than  the  throne/'  During  his  residence  in  the  ca- 
pital, the  different  Charge  d' Affaires  from  the  Unit-< 
ed  States,  from  Mexico,  and  from  Great  Britain, 
were  introduced  to  his  Excellency,  for  the  purpose 
of  congratulating  him  on  his  return  to  his  country 
after  five  years'  absence.  From  Bogota  he  pro- 
ceeded, attended  only  by  his  staff,  to  Maracaibo, 
where  he  issued  another  proclamation  in  the  mid- 
dle of  December.  Venezuela  now  began  to  as- 
sume a  more  pacific  appearance ;  and  Paez,  per- 
ceiving that  opposition  would  be  fruitless,  submit- 
tecl  himself  into  the  hands  of  Bolivar,  who,  with 
Ai8  charaderiatic  magnanimity,  ^ot^v^  ^  \v\%  ^x- 
rors;  andf  beiudea  receiving  V\\»  Bii>M«i\wv«^> ^«^- 
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forred  on  him  the  title  of  SupericNr  Chief  of  Co* 
kmibia.  Paez,  on  his  party  issned  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  exhorted  the  people  to  receive  Boli- 
var as  the  Father  and  Liberator  of  his  country. 
'*  The  patriot  chief  had  fall  confidence  in  his  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  the  people,  for  he  came, 
att^ided  only  by  his  aide-de-camps ;  no  army  follow- 
ed hiin  ;  he  had  only  to  show  himself  and  raise  his 
voice,  and  immediately  the  rebels  submitted,  and 
anarchy  was  at  an  end." 

"  Confidence  seems  re-established,"  says  the 
correspondent  above  quoted,  "  in  Caraccas.  Peo- 
ple, who,  from  fear,  confined  themselves  to  their 
houses,  are  again  abroad ;  the  roads,  which  were 
before  almost  deserted,  are  once  more  crowded 
with  mules  burthened  with  goods  and  produce,— 
every  thing*,  in  short,  seems  to  wear  the  exhilarat- 
ing appearance  of  improving  trade." 

The  arrival  of  Bolivar  was  expected  at  Caraccas 
with  the  most  intense  anxiety.  The  municipality 
of  that  capital  made  arrangements  for  the  trium- 
phant entry  of  the  Liberator,  which  for  some  time 
appeared  to  engross  the  whole  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  people.  No  better  account  of  this  interest- 
ing scene  could  be  given  than  that  of  an  intelligent 
eyewitness,  with  which  we  have  been  favoure<l. 

<<  It  was,  in  truth,  a  grand  sight.  The  people 
were,  and  seem  still  in  a  state  of  madness.  Even 
now,  I  hear  nothing  but  the  discharge  of  guns,  ami 
the  loud  Vivas  of  the  populace.  For  two  days 
previous,  we  have  been  on  the  tiptoe  pf  expecta- 
tion of  his  arrival ;  but  the  evening  before  last,  we 
knew  for  certain  of  his  approach,  and  the  next. 
mornings  dawn  waa  ushered  in  w\t\\  \o\x'\  ^>^ 
charges  ofmtfsketry  and  the  vingiug  oi  W\^ 
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"  About  six  o'clock,  di^patations  of  all  the  pub- 
lic bodies  went  out  to  meet  him,  among  whom  the 
resident  foreigners  of  Caraccas  and  La  Guayra  form- 
6<1  themselves  into  one  corps,  bearing  with  them 
the  flags  of  their  respective  nations.  This  body 
advanced  farther  than  any  of  the  others,  and  were 
consequently  the  first  to  meet  him,  about  eight 
miles  (rom  town.  Wo  were  advised  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  had  so  marshalled  ourselves  on  the 
road,  that  he  had  to  pass  through  our  open  ranks, 
on  his  entrance  into  which,  he  was  hailed  with 
*  Viva  el  Libertador  PreMaUe  de  Chhmbia  f  * 
with  loud  and  long  cheers. 

"  This  was  the  first  view  I  had  of  him.  He 
was  mounted  on  a  white  charger.  His  dress  was 
that  of  a  Captain  General  of  Colombia,  dark  blue 
with  broad  red  facings,  richly  embrddered  with 
gold.  He  came  quite  unattended  but  by  his  staff, 
relying  on  the  affection  of  his  countrymen. 

"  He  is  an  admirable  rider,  and  celebrated  for 
the  swiftness  with  which  he  travels :  At  the  ac- 
clammations  with  which  he  was  received,  his 
horse,  which  was  at  full  speed,  was  reined  up, 
and  his  hat  and  white  plumes  waved  gracefully 
to  all.  An  appropriate  address  was  then  made  to 
him,  to  which  he  replied  with  the  utmost  readi- 
ness and  elegance,  in  a  strain  of  high  compliment 
to  the  foreigners.  After  which,  he  was  again  at 
speed,  and  our  body  formed  close  upon  the  rear 
of  his  aids,  which  post  of  honour  having  been  won 
by  being  the  first  to  meet  him,  we  maintained 
through  the  whole  procession. 

^^  At  the  entrance  of  the  city  a  triumphal  car 
was  in  readiness  for  bim,  mlov/VV^i^V^  ^%&\i<5irwt. 
f>y  the  arms  of  the  crowd.    H\*  viA^i- Aft-«acft^^«^ 
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advanced,  Mid  rode  by  the  side  of  the  car,  in  con- 
sequence  of  whicii  arrangement,  our  foreijrn  hody 
(much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  militia  regimentn), 
came  immediately  close  npon  his  person.  My  si- 
tuation was  most  favourable.  From  being  assign- 
ed a  station  in  the  front  rank,  I  enjoyed  a  full 
view  of  his  countenance  for  several  hours. 

'*  This  man  is  quite  unlike  any  of  the  portraits 
of  him  I  have  ever  seen.  He  is  remarkably  dark ; 
his  figure  about  a  middle  size,  and  very  thin ;  his 
face  long  and  sharp,  with  a  fine  expressive  fore- 
head. His  eyes  are  large  and  dark,  and  the  gen<- 
eral  expression  of  his  ftice  is  melancholy  and  stern, 
with  strong  lines  of  irritability.  His  hair  is 
tliin  and  rather  grey,  and  his  whole  countenance, 
from  exposure  and  toil,  gives  him  the  appearance 
of  sixty,  while  he  is  only  at  the  age  of  forty-four. 
No  one  can  look  upon  him  without  strongly  asso- 
ciating with  his  countenance  the  idea  of  a  man  of 
sorrow. 

"  The  streets  for  two  or  three  miles  through 
which  we  had  to  pass,  were  filled  with  triumphal 
arches, — the  windows  and  balconies  crowded  with 
no  ordinary  display  of  splendour  and  beauty,  from 
which,  as  he  passed  along,  thousands  of  fair  hands 
showered  down  flowers  on  his  head,  and  thousands 
of  soft  lips  hailed  him  with  *  Viva  muestra  Bolivar  I  * 
<  Viva  el  Redentor  de  los  Pueblas  !  '  *  Viva  el  Li- 
bertador  Presidente  de  Colombia  ! '  The  Spanish 
face  is  not  easily  biightened  into  an  expression  of 
great  joy.  But  on  this  occasion  every  eye  seemed 
to  dance  in  brilliancy.  I  never  saw  such  a  scene 
of  enthusiasm. " 

On    the  entry  of  the  Liberator  iivlo  \\\^  c\\>5^ 
the  people  repaired  to  the  piiucVpai  c«L\\i^to\  \.v> 
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render  thanksgiTings  to  God  for  his  goodnen. 
Bolivar  was  then  conducted  to  hia  honae,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  thouslEiids  of  people.  For  some 
da)r8  every  individual  forgot  his  own  private  con- 
cerns, busied  only  in  public  rejoicings.  The  hu- 
mility, condescension  and  kindness,  which  this 
great  man  exhibited,  endeared  him  the  more  to 
all  classes  of  the  people,  and  heightened  that  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  his  character  which  had 
been  long  entertained  by  all  that  were  acquainted 
with  him. 

It  is  a  sublime  sight,  tb  behold  all  the  qua* 
lities  of  a  hero  combined  in  the  same  person, 
with  all  that  is  amiable  in  private  life.  The 
courage  of  Bolivar  is  undamted.  Even  in  the 
darkest  periods  of  the  revelatioB«ry  war,  he  has 
never,  for  one  moment,  despaired  of  the  re- 
public. He  had  resolved  that  Soutli  America 
should  be  free,  and  with  this  view  he  has  often 
been  heard  to  say,  that  he  would  never  sheath  his  - 
sword  till  every  hostile  Spaniard  was  driven  from 
its  soil.  His  disinterestedness  can  scarcely  be 
equalled.  Twice  have  his  patrimonial  estates 
been  devastated  by  fire  and  sword,  yet  he  persists 
in  refusing  aid  from  his  country.  His  persever- 
ance and  devoted  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
independence,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 
In  almost  every  point  of  view,  in  short,  the  cha- 
racter of  Bolivar  is  worthy  of  admiration. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  some  ac- 
count should  be   given   of    that  military   chief, 
whose  imprudent  conduct  nearly  overturned  the 
infant  republic  of  Colombia.     Paez,  who  is  by 
Jblrth  a  L/anero,  or  native  oi  tVve  %\^v&ted  plains  of 
Vsuiaas  in  Venezuela*  waa  on^^3oa2^^  u^i  ^i^^tv^a 
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herdsman.  His  boldness  and  intrepidity  of  cha- 
racter, however,  the  surprising  acuteness  and  pe- 
netration of  his  mind,  with  his  uncommon  bodily 
vigour  and  activity,  seemed  to  point  him  out  as 
destined  for  a  higher  station  in  society.  The  cir- 
comstances  of  the  times,  too,  were  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable for  calling  into  action  the  powers  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  His  restless  ambition,  ac- 
cordingly, led  him  to  engage  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  At  the  head  of  a  numerous  but  undisci- 
plined band,  he  at  one  time  fought  bravely  in  de- 
fence of  the  Patriots,  and  at  another  engaged  in  a 
system  of  plunder  on  his  own  account.  Bolivar 
perceiving  the  growing  influence  of  Paez,  and 
anxious  to  enlist  his  eminent  qualities  decidedly  in 
fiavour  of  the  Patriots,  appointed  him  to  the  regu- 
lar army.  His  heroism  and  warlike  genius  was, 
from  that  moment,  of  the  utmost  im|>ortance  to 
the  cause  of  independence.  The  military  renown 
of  Paez  is  chiefly  founded  on  his  conduct  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Carabobo,  which  was  followed  by 
the  occupation  of  Valencia  next  day,  and  of  Carac- 
cas  three  days  after.  In  consequence  of  his^  in- 
trepidity in  this  engagement,  Bolivar  promoted 
him  to  the  office  of  Captain-  General  on  the  fields 
and  intrusted  him  with  the  chief  command. 

From  the  violence  of  his  passions,  Paez  is  often 
hurried  into  indiscretions  ;  but  these  are  as  often 
forgot  amid  the  eccentricities  of  his  character, 
which  transform  the  frown  of  those  whom  he  has 
offended  into  the  good  natured  laugh  at  his  ex- 
pense. He  is  nearly  forty  years  of  age ;  and 
though  his  education  is  still  very  defective, ^he  has, 
from  the  acknowledged  sagacity  of  kk  mVw!^)  \^vi.^\k 

2c 
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invested  with  tlie  office  of  a  Senator  of  the  Re- 
public. The  elevation  of  his  rank,  however,  does 
tint  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  the  most  chUd- 
ish  amusements. 

He  is  very  fond  of  leaping  and  swimming 
horses,  of  attacking  bulls,  and  fighting  alligaton. 
Perhaps  the  most  curious,  as  well  as  the  moat 
laudable  of  his  feats,  was  the  capture  of  a  Spanish 
schooner,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Orinooo. 
This  was  accomplished  by  a  party  swimming  from 
the  shore,  each  holding  his  sword  in  his  mouth. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  -of  the  character  of  Paes, 
who  excited  such  commotion  in  Venezuela,  but 
whom  the  presence  of  Bolivar  awed  into  silence 
and  submission.  There  is  something  in  the 
moral  influence  of  greatness  which  is  irresistible — a 
remark  which  was  beautifully  iHustrated  in  the  tran- 
quillity which  every  state  assumedas  he  passed  along, 
from  the  capital  of  Peru  till  he  reached  Caraccas* 
Here  his  triumph  was  completed  in  the  surrender 
of  Paez,  and  the  subsequent  good  order  and  peace 
of  the  state.  But  the  fame  which  Bolivar  had  at- 
tained, and  the  love  and  admiration  with  which  he 
was  greeted  by  a  grateful  people,  excited  the  envy 
and  jealousy  of  some  who  attempted  to  taniish  hia 
well-earned  reputation,  by  representing  him  as 
having  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  obtain  the 
absolute  control  of  the  Free  States.  This  unjust 
calumny,  however,  was  fully  and  for  ever  set  at 
i^est  by  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  President,  on 
tfie  6th  February.  For  fourteen  years  he  had 
held  the  office ;  and,  daring  that  time,  every  ob- 
btade  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  republic 
Aad  been  removed ;  .and  he  now,  iW^fore,  hegged 
permission  of  the   Senate  at  ^^o\».,  'm  ^  \i8XVa 
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addressed  to  the  President  of  tlie  Chamber,  to 
retire  from  pnblic  duties,  into  the  peace  and  en- 
joyment of  domestic  life.  This  decided  resolution 
w&s  certainly  to  be  deplored ;  but  it  seemed  to 
hmve  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  unwor- 
tby  suspicions  which  have  attached  sinister  motives 
U>  his  conduct.  That  Bolivar  is  ambitious  cannot 
be  denied,  and  he  himself  candidly  confesses  it ; 
but  his  ambition  has  only  been  directed  for  tlie 
good  of  his  country,  and  this  last  step  affords  a 
decided  proof  of  the  integrity  by  which  he  is  re- 
gnlated  in  his  conduct. 

Great  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  re- 
public, as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Bolivar  had 
lesigned  his  authority.  So  intimately  connected 
did  the  people  consider  his  government  with  their 
political  welfare,  that  it  is  remai-ked  in  a  Journal 
of  Caraccas,  published  at  the  time,  "  To  consent 
to  the  remmciation  of  his  authority,  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  giving  our  consent  to  the  renunciation 
of  our  social  existence.  '* 

The  fears  which  were  entertained  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Colombia,  on  the  resignation  of  Bolivar, 
were  soon  allayed  by  the  notice,  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  retain  his  authority  till  the  meeting  of 
the  great  National  Assembly  in  1830.  In  a  pro- 
clamation issued  towards  the  middle  of  June,  he 
stated,  that  the  counter-revolution  had  originated 
in  tlie  treachery  of  the  Colombian  troops,  auxilia- 
ries in  Peru,  who  had  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
new  government  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic,  and 
called  upon  his  countrymen  to  unite  in  marching 
againHt  them.  So  unpopular,  howevet^  Wvk  VS<Ji« 
7/Var  become,  that  instead  of  Wstemw^  \.o  \X\^  ^"SjJ^> 
they  burned  bim  in  effigy,  as  weVV  «ja  \Xvft  Y^^oNa^ 
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mation.  Those  temporary  minours  whidi  envidiis 
and  malignant  men  raised  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Bolivar,  soon  subsided ;  and  the  general  impres- 
sion, both  at  Caraccas  and  Bogota,  was,  that  his 
re-acceptance  of  the  Presidency,  would  be  followed 
by  the  speedy  return  of  prosperity  in  the  repub- 
lic Considerable  disturbance  had  arisen  in  Bo- 
gota, by  the  secret  attempt  of  Santander  to  bring 
about  a  counter-revolution.  The  people  were  di- 
vided in  opinion,  some  declaring  themselves  par- 
tisans of  the  President,  and  others  of  the  Vice- 
President.  The  plan,  however,  proved  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and  in  a  short  time  Santander  was  almost  en- 
tirely deserted  by  his  followers. 

At  the  request  of  the  Senate,  Bolivar  set  out 
for  Bogota,  to  take  the  oath  as  President  of  the 
Republic.  He  reached  it  on  the  10th  September, 
when  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  all 
disturbance  had  ceased,  and  that  all  classes  were 
unanimous  in  welcoming  his  arrival.  After  hav- 
ing taken  the  oaths,  he  presented  to  the  Chamber 
an  account  of  the  measures  to  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  resort  in  virtue  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  with  which  he  had  been  invested  in  cases 
of  necessity.  He  also  issued  a  decree  prolong- 
ing the  Session  of  the  Chamber,  and  recommend- 
ing to  their  attention  the  state  of  the  finances,  with 
a  view  to  devise  plans,  for  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest on  tlie  debt,  which  had  been  incurred  with 
foreign  countries. 

It  is  already  five  years  since  the  Constitutional 

government  was  established  in  Colombia,  and  it 

cannot  be  denied  that  it  ha»  given  ri^se  to  several 

iniport&nt  changes  in  the  intevivaV  Yvoav'^xWj  ^\  ^\\fc 

country.     The  tasie  for  c^ricuixux^  ^\ixw»\»  n4\vsk^ 
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tfie  reYolntionary  war  had  so  much  discouraged,  is 
beginning  to  revise ;  the  commercial  relations  with 
other  countries  are  renewed  and  extended;  the 
mechanic  arts  are  making  considerable  progress. 
In  each  of  the  parishes,  which  amount  in  all  to 
1340,  there  is  a  school  established  by  order  of  go- 
Temment;  and  in  the  principal  towns,  jcentral 
schools  of  mutual  instruction  send  forth  qualified 
teachers  to  the  provinces.  There  exist  at  present 
in  Colombia  52  schools,  each  including  67  pupils 
at  an  average,  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  and  434 
■cbools,  with  an  average  of  37  pupils  in  ea(rh, 
which  follow  the  old  mode  of  instruction.  Tfie 
government  has  also  recently  directed  its  attention 
to  the  establishment  of  female  schools. 

A  law  of  1821,  ordered  the  foundation  of  a 
college  in  each  of  the  thirty-seven  provinces  of 
Colombia  ;  and  by  another  law,  of  the  same  date, 
the  convents,  which  include  no  more  than  seven 
persons,  have  been  suppressed,  and  their  property 
consigned  over  to  the  colleges.  The  Executive 
Government  also,  has  re-established  those  c4>l1oges 
which  had  been  shut,  in  consequence  of  the  war. 
The  three  Universities  of  Caraccas,  Bogota,  and 
Quito,  reckoned  five  colleges  in  active  operation, 
besides  private  classes.  Seven  of  them  have  been 
re-established,  and  nine  more  founded.  In  all 
the  establishments  of  instruction,  there  are  at 
present  960  students  of  the  languages,  667  of 
philosophy  and  the  natural  sciences,  49  of  medi« 
cine,  312  of  law,  and  87  of  theology.  New 
chairs  are  about  to  be  founded,  for  instruction  in 
the  ]:ft>litical  sciences,  and  the  tnoftX  ^\^cxj\x»  ^^xj^ 
of  the  natural  sciences.     They  Wve  \ie«v\  y^^- 

2c  2 
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▼ented*  bowevery  from  patting  this  project  III 
execatiooy  by  the  want  of  fandoy  books,  and 
professon. 

The  importance  of  Mexico,  especially  in  a  eom* 
merdal  point  of  view,  has  thrown  an  interest  ov^ 
all  its  concerns.  Bid  this  sketch  proceed  on  a 
■firictly  geographical  arrangment,  this  republic 
ought  to  have  been  treated  under  the  head  of 
North  America ;  bat  convenience  calls  for  its  ia* 
troduction  in  connection  with  the  Southern  Lide* 
pendent  States. 

After  the  abdication  of  the  throne  by  Iturbide, 
a  Constitutional  Government  was  established ;  and 
altfaou^  the  Spaniards  have  been  c^mstantiy  map 
king  fruitiess  attempts  to  restore  the  old  regime* 
the  republic  is  now  firmly  rooted  in  the  afifections 
of  the  people*  To  such  a  flourishing  conditiou 
hm  the  C(mfed«ration  risen,  that  it  indndes  bo 
fewer  than  twenty-four  distinct  republics.  The 
independence  of  Mexico  has  been  fully  recognised 
by  Great  Britain,  and  commercial  intercourse  is 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  But  this  State  b 
atill  fiar  from  lumng  attained  the  vigour  of  ihe 
great  Northern  republic.  The  govonment,  hoiF- 
ever,  aware  that  the  difiusion  of  intelligence  among 
the  people,  is  the  great  expedient  for  strengtbeo- 
ing  and  confirming  liberal  institutions,  have  pre* 
pared  such  plans  for  the  public  instruction,  as,  if 
actively  carried  into  effect,  bid  fair  to  raise  the 
Mexican  republic  to  a  hig^  rank  among  nations. 
Though  the  elements  of  its  power  shqpild  never 
eonmat  in  the  extent  of  its  population,  or  in  its 
HMwal  and  military  force,  it  may^Vi^  «^^^\V-w^fc- 
iUAM/  Bjmtem  of  public  educa^doii)  ^^e  on^  v^ 
Me  of  tbe  stnmgeat  bnlwaskR  on  ^Yodi  ^>^^a«"^ 
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goremment  can  rely — an  enlightened  and  i-eilec- 
tive  people.  It  is  when  knowledge  spreads  along 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  that  the  State 
is  most  securely  guarded  against  external  enemies 
as  well  as  internal  disaffection.  Should  all  the 
South  American  republics  follow  the  example  of 
Mexico,  in  regard  to  her  establishments  for  popu- 
lar instruction,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
they  shall  attain  a  high  degree  in  the  scale  of  civi- 
lized nations. 

The  plan  on  which  the  educational  system  of 
the  Mexican  Republic  is  formed,  has  been  most 
maturely  considered  by  Government.  It  consists 
€if  three  parts  rising  from  the  primary  or  gratuitous 
instruction,  which  proceeds  on  the  I^ancasterian 
method,  to  the  highest  degree  of  professional  at- 
tainment. They  have  also  instituted  a  general 
Academy  or  College,  with  eleven  professional 
chairs. 

The  professors  of  the  second  and  third  degree 
of  instruction,  compose  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  has  enrolled  a  considerable  number  of  mcnx- 
bers.  The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  promote 
the  progress  of  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts,  and  to 
publish  annually  a  statistical  account  of  the  schools 
in  the  republic,  and  the  mode  of  instruction  in 
each. 

This  plan  of  education  is  extensive,  but  if  per<- 
peveringly  followed  out,  will  fix  the  era  of  the  djs^ 
finitive  icousolidation  of  the  republic. 
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II. 

NORTHERN   STATES. 

Before,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  late 
war  with  France,  Great  Britain  took  little  com- 
paratire  interest  in  the  concerns  of  her  North 
American  Colonies.  The  succession  of  events  on 
the  great  theatre  of  European  warfare,  were  of  so 
momentous  a  character,  that  they  almost  exclusive- 
ly absorbed  public  attention,  without  excepting 
the  Government  itself.  Canada  was  in  conse- 
quence neglected  at  home.  Its  local  administra- 
tion was  defective — too  frequently  oppressive 
there.  Governor  Craig  arrested  the  persons  of 
the  lieges  without  cause,  and  liberated  without 
justification.  His  government  was  that  of  the 
bayonet,  to  which  even  members  of  the  Legislature 
were  obliged  to  succumb.  Sir  Greorge  Prevost's 
administration  was  mild  and  equitable,  well  adap- 
ted to  the  Canadian  people  in  times  of  repose,  but 
unsuited  to  the  perils  of  war,  and  the  dangers  of 
invasion.  H«  was  de&cvent  m  Tsvoval  energy, 
and  unit  for  command.      ^«  ioVu  ^VoxVt^^^ 
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sacceeded,  and  during  his  administration,  origin- 
ated those  dissensions  between  the  Commons  and 
Executive,  which  still  unhappily  prevail.  I'he 
Duke  of  llichmond  followed, — his  government 
•was  firm  and  conciliatory.  His  melancholy  death 
soon  occurred,  and  the  present  Governor- Gene- 
ral, the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  assumed  the  task  of 
government. 

Duhng  the  two  preceding  sessions  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliament,  acts  were  passed,  making  the 
professors  of  all  religious  denominations,  equally 
entitled  to  claim  the  advantages  which  the  founda- 
tion of  public  schools  was  intended  to  impart. 
The  education  of  the  people,  upon  the  most  li- 
beral principle,  thus  became  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  local  administration.  A  bill,  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  Scotch  cessio  bonorum  act,  was  brought 
in,  and  passed  into  a  law.  Debtors,  thus,  upon 
the  surrender  of  their  estate,  ceased  to  be  impri- 
soned, because  they  might  have  been  unfortunate, 
and  were  only  detained  when  fraud  was  apparent. 
The  government  recommended  a  Registry  Bill, 
but  it  was  negatived  by  the  Commons.  The  Le- 
gislature adopted  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  smuggling  with  the  United  States — for  the 
encouragement  of  the  circulation  of  gold — and 
for  facilitating  grants  of  the  public  lands.  Mea- 
8ui*es,  having  for  their  object  the  improve- 
ment of  the  communications, — the  better  regula- 
tion of  the  municipal  aifairs  of  the  cities  of  Que- 
bec and  Montreal — subdividing  the  province  into 
counties — increasing  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  ratio  of  an  increasing  ^o^ulaXlovL^ 
tvere  agitated  in  the  Assembly,  \)U\.o^^vi"afc^  w  'it^" 
Jetted  by  the  Upper  House, 
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The  Imperial  Pariiament  provided  for  Uie  ex* 
tinction  of  signorial  rights— qiialified  all  holders  of 
signories  and  fiefs,  to  convert  them  into  tenures  of 
free  and  common  soccage*  Restraints  injurious 
to  the  liberty  of  private  contract  were  taken  away 
— prohibitions  to  the  exportation  of  wheat  to  the 
mother  country  suspended  for  one  year,  and  a 
duty  of  58.  per  quarter  substituted  in  their  place. 
Acts  were  also  passed,  authorizing  the  British 
Colonies  to  trade  with  each  other.  One  inexpe- 
dient act  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  all  provisions  from  any  countries  hut  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  This  prohibition  became 
nearly  ineffectual,  as  a  frontier  of  one  thousand 
miles  with  the  United  States  could  not  be  guard- 
ed by  custom-houses,  or  preventive  service  corps  ; 
imd,  in  consequence,  as  before,  all  the  provisions 
required  were  supplied  from  the  United  States. 

The  Provincial  Parliament  of  1827  was  convened 
in  the  month  of  January.  The  civil  list  was  the 
principal  topic  of  the  Government  and  Legislature's 
consideration ;  indeed  it  absorbed  every  other.  To 
understand  the  subject,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
recapitulate  dififerent  events. 

Canada  was  surrendered  to  the  British  aims, 
in  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  September  9th 
1760.  It  was  governed  by  the  civil  and  criminal 
law  of  England  till  the  passing  of  the  Quebec  Act, 
by  the  British  Parliament,  in  1774,  which  restor- 
ed to  Canada  the  civil  law  of  France,  while  it  re- 
tained the  criminal  code  of  England.  It  will  be 
necessary  briefly  to  enumerate  the  dififerent  acts  of 
the  British  Parliament,  relative  Ia  the  Government 
of  Canada,  as,  from  the  dxffexeia  m\ftTYVQ:\s^v\wA 
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altadied  to  tbeee,  have  originated  the  existing  (Us- 
pates  between  the  mother  country  and  her  colony. 

The  first  in  detail,  Act  14.  Geo.  111.  chap.  88, 
imposes  duties  upon  the  mm,  brandy,  and  mo- 
lasses, imported  into  Canada,  in  lieu  of  the  taxes 
levied  by  the  King  of  France,  antecedently  to  the 
capitulation,  as  well  as  by  the  British  Government 
subsequently  to  that  event.  The  act  directs  that 
these  duties  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
civil  government  and  the  administration  of  justice 
of  the  province  of  Quebec,  now  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

The  Act  of  18.  Geo.  111.  chap.  12,  enacts,  that 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  shall  not  impose  any 
tax  or  assessment  on  any  colony,  payable  in  Bri- 
Ush  America,  except  such  as  may  refer  to  the  re- 
gulations of  commerce. 

The  Act  of  81.  Geo.  111.  chap.  31,  bestows  up- 
on Canada  a  representative  constitution,  but  leaves 
in  force  all  former  acts,  unless  specially  repealed. 
The  constitutional  act  divided  Canada  into  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Provinces,  and  gave  to  each  a 
separate  legislature.  The  revenue  derived  from 
the  fii*8t  recited  act,  did  not  latterly  exceed 
34,000/.  The  expenses  of  the  civil  government 
exceeded  74,000/.  The  Provincial  Parliament 
was  requested  to  supply  the  deficiency,  which  it 
did.  The  Government  of  the  Upper  Province,  in 
terms  of  the  constitutional  act,  claimed  a  portion 
of  the  amount  drawn  from  the  impost  duties. 
Differences  arose,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  re- 
lative to  the  distribution  of  the  funds  raised  be- 
tween the  provinces.  These  differences  were  not 
adjusted^  and  the  Legislature  alloYfi^d  \Xv<^  y^v^nW 
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cial  act  to  expire,  from  which  a  portion  of  these 
duties  was  derived. 

Tlie  Imperial  Parliament,  hy  Act  3.  Geo.  lY. 
c«  119,  enacted  that  these  duties  should  be  renew- 
ed, for  the  support  of  the  civil  Government.  This 
act  still  remains  in  force,  and  only  refers  to  a  part 
of  the  duties,  the  greater  portion  being  still  deriv- 
ed from  an  unrepealed  provincial  act. 

Such  are  the  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  different 
▼lews  taken  of  their  import  by  the  Mother  Coon- 
try  and  the  Lower  Province,  and  of  the  subsisting 
relation  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  The  British  Government,  and  the  English 
party,  maintained  that  the  constitutional  act  of 
1791,  left  in  force  all  previous  statutes,  unless 
specially  repealed,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
Act  of  H.  Geo.  III.  c.  88,  remained  still  in  oper- 
ation. 

2.  That  the  Canadian  I^egislature  has  no  con- 
trol over  the  duties  derive<i  from  the  Act  14. 
Geo.  III.  c.  88,  since  its  provisions  not  only  im- 
pose certain  duties,  but  direct  the  application  of 
their  amount  to  the  support  of  the  civil  Govern- 
ment, 

3.  That  as  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
grants  the  civil  list  during  the  King's  life,  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliament  should  be  required  to  do  the  same. 

4.  That  since  the  Provincial  Parliament  allow- 
ed the  act  to  expire,  from  which  a  portion  of  the 
duties  were  derived  for  the  support  of  the  civil 
Government,  it  became  necessary  that  the  Im- 

peria)  Parliament  should  resume  the  right  of  tax- 
£n£^  the  colony  to  supply  the  de^deiic^* 
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6.  That  tl[p  prpat  expentlitnre  of  the  Drifish 
Government,  in  behnlf  of  Cflimda,  anil  the  proiec- 
tion  ollbrJed  to  \te  trade,  by  enliancing  the  price 
of  property — giving-  exchangeable  value  to  other* 
wise  useless  productions — Bud  increafiiiig  the  rate 
of  profit,  should  ioduce  tlie  Canadians  iiMire  to 
appreciate  tlie  civil  inimunities  and  pncbninry  ltd' 
TBntBges  derived  from  British  connexion,  than  to 
cavil  at  the  provisions  of  such  laws  as  the  Uovem- 
ment  may  have  deemed  it  expedient  at  difft^reIlt 
periods  to  promulgate,  and  to  sow  dissensionB  and 
cherish  intemperate  passions,  to  tlie  total  neglect 
of  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  such  mea- 
Bares  as  might  be  best  suited  to  advance  tlie  pros- 
perity of  the  province. 

6.  That  the  House  of  Assembly,  during  the 
reipn  of  the  late  Kin^,  ofiered  to  provide  for  the 
whole  exptnse  of  the  civil  Government  ;  that 
this  was  necessarily  r^ected,  aa  the  givnt  was  to 
bare  been  limited  to  one  year,  and  m  ite  accept- 
ance would  have  implied  the  renunciation  of  the 
Crown's  rights,  to  bare  disposed  of  the  appropri- 
ated rerenoei  derived  from  the  act  14th  Geo.  111. 


7.  That  the  House  of  Assembly  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  functions  of  the  Execative  Govern- 
Dient,  by  annually  attempting  to  ifiportion  the  a- 
mount  of  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  and  the  olher 
oAicers  of  the  dvil  Govemmeot. 

8.  That  the  Honse  of  Assembly,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  Speaker,  Mr  Papineau  '  and  o- 
theiB,  refused  to  grant  the  civil  list  as  required  ; 

•   The  Sp«eker  elect,  who  has 
Gonraar  at  the  tuning  of  the  qi 
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that  the  Government  was  prevented  from  accept- 
ing of  it  with  the  anconstitntional  conditions  at- 
tached to  its  vote,  and  was  in  consequence  redu- 
ce<l  to  the  alternative  of  dissolving  the  Parliament, 
without  receiving  the  supplies,  that  the  sense  of 
the  people  might  he  taken  upon  the  conduct  of 
their  representatives,  and  of  authorizing,  upon  its 
own  responsibilit^Ty  such  disbursements  of  the  pub- 
lic money  as  the  exigencies  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion required. 

The  Canadians,  on  the  other  hand,  maintun — 

1.  That  granting  a  representative  constitution 
to  Canada  necessarily  conferred  all  the  privileges 
and  functions  belonging  to  such  a  system  of  Go- 
vernment ;  that  it  is  the  inherent  right  of  the  Com- 
mons to  originate  money  grants  to  the  Crown,  and 
that  the  exclusive  possession  of  this  privilege  is  the 
principal  guarantee  of  a  free  constitution, 

2.  That,  at  all  events,  it  is  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  of  the  Legislature,  and  especially  of  the 
Commons,  to  controul  and  regulate  (he  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  money  derived  from  themselves ; 
that  they  are  not  debarred  from  Uie  exercise  of  this 
right  by  the  Act  14.  Geo.  III.  c.88,  which  directs 
generally  the  application  of  the  taxes  it  imposes  to 
the  support  of  the  civil  administration ;  and  that, 
therefore,  they  are  entitled  to  exercise  their  discre- 
tion in  the  apportionment  of  this,  or  of  any  other 
fund  raised  by  theii*  own  authority,  among  the  dif- 
ferent officers  of  government. 

3.  That  they  cannot  be  equitably  required  to 
grant  the  civil  list  during  the  King's  life,  as  in 
England,  because,  by  the  act  already  recited,  the 

Biitiali  Parliament  impoaea  a  i^x\2tfysi  oC  tha  taxes 
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which  proTides  for  ita  sapport,  ami  becftuse  tlii- 
act  in  queRtion  may  be  qualified  or  repesleil  at  tbt> 
pleasure  of  tlat  PBrliameot ;  tliat,  as  the  coiistitu- 
tiooal  act  resei'ves  the  right  to  the  mother  country, 
of  regulating  the  narigation  and  commerce  of  thi^ 
colony,  the  amount  of  the  duties  impoaed  by  the 
proTincial  Legialature  itself,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  civil  Government,  is  aubject  to  the  varia- 
tions  which  any  change  in  these  regulations  may 
cause  ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  House  of  As- 
sembly cannot  he  consistently  required  lo  pledge 
tlxelf  for  a  permanent  revenue,  which  it  might  not 
always  have  the  means  of  providing. 

4.  That  the  analogy  of  the  civil  list,  aa  granted 
by  the  British  Pailiament  to  tite  King,  did  not  ap< 
ply,  since  it  was  6r8t  given  upon  the  accession  of 
George  III.  in  lieu  of  the  heraditary  and  other 
specific  revenues  belonging  to  the  Crown,  the  con- 
tronl  of  which  reverted  to  the  Commons — that,  in 
Canada,  the  Crown,  besides  retaining  ils  hereditary 
revenue,  deriveil  nearly  one  half  of  the  taxes,  paid 
by  the  people,  from  an  act  of  the  Briti-ih  Parlia- 
ment— that,  in  conBeijuence,  the  analogy  cited 
remained  unappropiiate,  bo  long  as  the  riglita 
and  privileges  inherent  in  the  Canadian  constitu- 
tion  continued  to  be  exercised  by  ihe  mother 
country. 

5.  That  the  civil  list  of  Great  Britain,  did  not 
exceed  one  sistietb  portion  of  the  annual  supplies ; 
that  the  commons  of  Canada  had  no  sappliee  to 
grant,  save  such  as  the  disbnraements  on  account 
uf  the  civil  list  required,  excepting  a  few  for  ]ocat 
purposes — and  that,  should  the  whote  ««.'^"ft«*'o«. 
permaaently  granted,  the  princtpri  ^V&e^  t&*i«> 
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commons  would  be  rairenderedy  and  the  balance 
of  the  constitntion  overturned. 

6.  That  it  is  a  necessary  coroUary  of  the  propo- 
sitionsy  that  the  commons  originate  moneygrants — 
fix  tlieir  amount — and  that,  in  the  circumstances 
of  Canada,  such  must  be  annual,  that  they  must 
annually  determine  the  amount  of  the  specific 
items,  wliich  the  wliole  cinl  list  embraces,  or  in 
other  words,  annually  vote  the  amount  of  the  sa- 
laries of  the  judges  and  other  officers  of  the  crown. 

7.  That  in  Great  Britain,  the  Judges  hold  their 
offices  for  life,  or  good  behaviour,  and  can  only  be 
removed  by  impeachment,  or  by  the  addresses  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  while  in  Canada, 
they  are  arbitrarily  removeable  by  the  crown — 
that  being  dependent  on  the  Crown  for  tlieir  con- 
tinuance in  office,  it  becomes  necessary  they 
should  be  dependent  on  the  commons  for  the  en- 
joyment of  their  salaries. 

8.  That  the  Legislatures  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  having  disagreed  in  attempting  to  appor- 
tion the  funds  due  to  each  province,  derived  from 
duties  imposed  by  themselves,  allowed  a  tempora- 
ry act  to  expire  enacting  the  payment  of  a  portion 
of  such  duties — that  the  British  Parliament  by 
act  3.  of  the  present  King,  c.  119,  renewed  the 
imposition  of  this  tax,  in  total  defiance- of  the  18. 
Geo.  111.  c.  12.,  and  of  the  constitutional  act  of 
1791,  renouncing  the  right  to  impose  duties  or 
assessments  payable  in  any  colony  of  British  A- 
merica,  excepting  such  as  applied  to  the  regulation 
of  navigation  and  commerce — and  that,  the  Act 
3.  Geo.  IV.  c.   119,  being  in  total  violation  of 

the  national  /aith>  ought  to  V>e  Ye^esi^^^. 
^.  That  the  great  mass  oi  tW  i^o^\]^\Ax«i\i««\^ 
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Canadian,  the  English  settlers  being  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  the  large  towns,  a  most  unequal 
division  of  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  in 
Lower  Canada,  among  English  and  Canadians, 
takes  place — ^that  the  British  ministry  retain  chief- 
ly these  i^ipointments  in  their  own  hands,  leaving 
few  in  the  §^ft  of  the  governor — that  while  they 
do  not  complain  of  military  and  clerical  appoint- 
ments being  confined  to  the  English,  they  con- 
sider, upon  the  whole,  that  the  following  distribu- 
tion is  unfair : 


Governors,  English, 

2 

Canadian 

0 

Secretaries,  do. 

1 

Do. 

1 

L^^ative  Council,  do. 

21 

Do. 

8 

Officers  of  ditto,  do. 

4 

Do. 

5 

Executive  Council,  do. 

9 

Do. 

2 

Officers  to  ditto,  do. 

4 

Do. 

0 

Officers  of  departments,  do. 

52 

Do. 

13 

Judges,  King's  Council,  and 

Clerks  of  Court,  do. 

36 

Do. 

9 

Officers  of  Customs,  do. 

34 

Do.       - 

2 

Clergy  of  Established  Ch.  do. 

33 

Do.       - 

0 

Military  appointments,  ex- 

duAive  of  the  regiments  in 

Lower  Canada,  do.     - 

118 

Do.      - 

0 

English  Office-holders,         314   Canadian  do.  40 

These  appear  to  be  all,  or  at  least  the  chief  to- 
pics of  difference  between  tlie  Lower  Province  and 
the  mother  country,  and  were  all  subjected  to  dis- 
cussion in  the  Legislature  in  the  course  of  the 
Session. 

The  government  was    of  opmioii)  xXx^X.  N^k^^  "^^^ 

2d  2 
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fractory  spirit  of  the  commons  deserved  rebuke. 
Lord  Dalhottsie,  in  consequence,  went  down, 
and  having  ordered  the  attendance  of  the  Com- 
mons, in  the  Legislative  Council,  he  severely  ad- 
monished— prorogued,  and  finally  dissolved  them. 
Thus,  in  the  uhuslI  routine  of  events,  the  dismissed 
members  started  into  persecuted  patriots,  and 
dieir  intended  punishment  became  their  actual 
triumph.  At  the  new  election  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  they  were  unanimously  returned  by 
the  people,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  such 
retainers  of  the  government,  as  had  formerly  held 
seats  in  the  assembly.  They  were  convened  in 
the  month  of  November,  elected  their  former 
speaker  Mr  Papineau,  to  the  same  office — his  op- 
ponent put  up  by  the  government  only  obtaining 
four  votes.  The  governor  disallowed  the  election. 
The  brand  of  discord  was  thus  again  tossed  among 
the  Canadians — its  natural  results  ensued — angry 
remonstrances  from  the  Commons,  —  inflamed 
feelings  among  the  people — public  meetings  jvro 
and  con — fustian  harangues  on  the  one  side,  and 
popular  rhodomontade  on  the  other.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued,  till  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
was  ascertained  upon  the  point  in  dispute  ;  and  so 
the  year  1827  concluded. 

The  Act  of  31.  Geo.  IIL*c.  31,  having  bestowed 
a  free  constitution  on  Canada,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  as  long  as  Great  Britain  continues  to  impose 
taxes  upon  the  colonies,  however  the  technical 
constructions  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  may  bear 
out  the  authority  derived  from  them,  so  long  will 
the  odious  exercise  of  this  power  foster  jealousies, 
^d  perpelngte  divisions  Vwilw^fteTv  i)aei  C^sos^vasv 
t^o^'islature  and  the  Bxitidai  GoNVimm^sox..   \x'v^ 
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iaconsistent  with  the  moral  nature  of  man,  to  sup* 
pose  that  when  certain  faculties  are  bestowed  up* 
on  him,  of  a  political  character,  that  he  will  sub- 
mit without  a  struggle  to  the  limitation  of  their 
exercise.  Ext^nal  power  may  extort  obediences- 
it  never  can  a  willing  submission. 

The  Constitutional  act  assumed,  that  free  insti- 
tutions were  adapted  to  the  state  of  society  in 
Canada.  It  was  a  solecism  in  politics  in  the  mo- 
ther country,  to  grant  the  right  to  the  Canadians 
of  governing  themselves,  while  it  retained  the 
odious  privilege  of  taxing  their  money  without 
their  consent.  It  was  wilfully  throwing  the  apple 
of  discord  among  them,  and  which  the  dear-bought 
exp^ence  of  the  revolution  of  the  neighbouring 
polonies,  might  have  induced  her  jto  withholds 

The  mass  of  ^he  Canadian  people  are  by  no 
ixieans  well  educated ;  but  the  class  from  whom 
their  representatives  are  derived,  are^  in  general, 
intelligent  men — the  resident  gentry — ^the  descend- 
ants of  the  French  settlers,  who  know  then*  rights, 
and  duly  appreciate  their  exercise.  Their  leaders 
— Messrs  Papineau,  Viger,  and  Vallieres — are 
men  of  extensive  information  and  powerful  talent. 

The  other  American  colonies,  fifty  years  ago, 
successfully  resisted  the  attempt  of  the  mother 
country  to  impose  taxes  upon  them.  They  pos- 
sessed constitutional  rights — they  had  intelligence 
to  comprehend  their  nature  and  extent,  and  moral 
energy  to  resist  their  violation — and  such  are  the 
Canadians  now.  The  British  Government  doubt- 
less declared  them  in  the  wrong.  Crown  lawyers 
decided  that  they  were  constituUoiv^X'^  Va.-s^s.^. 
Still,  in  1788,  a  few  years  aftevwaxda,  Cive^X.  "^"^^^ 
tala  reuouacGd  the  right  of  taxm^^  \>\x\»,  ^a  ^ 
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know,  at  too  late  a  period  to  secure  the  return  of 
their  allegiance. 

Great  Britain,  it  appears,  continues,  hy  14  Geo. 

III.  c.  88,  legally  to  tax  Canada ;  and,  by  3  Geo. 

I V.  c.  1 19,  unconstitutionally,  and  in  violation  of 
an  antecedent  unrepealed  act,  to  impose  an  addi- 
tional tax.  If  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind 
be  alike  in  all  countries — if  there  be  truth  in  his- 
tory— and  if  differences  do  prevail  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colony,  the  Canadians  will  only 
submit  to  pay  taxes,  till  they  can  effectually  re- 
sist. 

The  discontents  in  Canada  are  neal'ly  of  as  old 
a  date  as  the  acts  from  which  they  take  their  rise. 
It  is  unjust  then,  as  the  Canadians  do,  to  blame 
the  local  governments  as  their  cause.     They  are 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  policy  of  the  mo- 
ther country.     It  is  above  all  cruel  and  unjust, 
to  blame   the    present  Governor-General    Lord 
Dalhousie,  who  has  thanklessly  laboured  for  seven 
years  to  improve  the  internal  condition  of  Canada. 
As  relates  to  the  general  policy  of  the  mother 
country,  his  Lordship  has  only  to  obey  his  instruc- 
tions, for  the  tenor  of  which  he  cannot  be  held  re- 
sponsible.   In  his  local  government,  he  has  recom- 
mended and  originated  many  measures,  which,  but 
for  the  fatal  spirit  of  dissension,  might  in  succes- 
sion have  been  adopted.     His  earnest  endeavours 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  people — to  enact 
a  law  for  the  registration  of  all  deeds  relating  to 
the  transfer  of  real  property,  equally  essential  to 
the  security  of  possession,  and  to  the  interests  of 
commerce — his  exertions  to  ^oinv  wA  VxsvYt^v^ 
roads — to  cat  canals — erect  Vio»p>x«\^  «ft^  V^'^ — 
aotf  humtie  anylaais,— wift  eiit\t\e Vj&hi  to  xS^i^b  «^^xo- 
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bation  of  his  country,  tail  the  gratitude  of  the  Cb- 
Dotlians.  Ilie  latter  have  friuiratcU  many  of  his 
wise  and  judicious  measures.  The  furaier,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  will  not  appreciate  his  Bervicen,  na 
the  aphero  of  hia  exercise  has  been  in  a  <listant  co- 
lony. Such  are  the  natural  cuniiequencea  of  tlie 
competition  of  national  niid  colunial  iiglita.  Till 
the  aubjccC  of  differencee  be  removed,  diatniet  an(] 
jealoatiy  tvjll  present  that  hearty  co-operation  be- 
tween die  local  government  and  tlie  legislature, 
without  which  no  public  measure  c«n  be  diapas- 
•ionately  considered,  and  ua  public  good  perma- 
nently secured. 

Commerce  seems  wholly  left  to  the  English 
iieaideiits.  They  are  uuivemally  enterprising,  and 
kre  in  general  respectable  and  intelligent ;  as,  in- 
deed, British  merchants  are,  all  over  the  world. 
The  English  share  the  retail  trade  with  the  native 
Canadians. 

The  English  and  Canadian  party,  are  mutually 
exasperated  against  each  other.  Tlieir  reciprocal 
abuse  is  most  unmeasured ;  and  epithets  of  re- 
proach are  applied  by  able  and  intelligent  men, 
towards  their  political  adversaries,  which,  if  di- 
rected towarib  a  political  opponent,  in  good  so- 
ciety here,  would  exclude  tlie  utterer  from  com> 
pany  ever  afterwards.  This  may  pruceed  from 
t)ie  comparative  coarseness  of  maimers,  as  well  as 
from  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  political  parties 
towards  each  other  in  that  country.  Thenewspaj>era 
necessarily  adopt  the  slang  of  their  readers  ;  some 
aie  cleverly  edited,  but  most  are  scurrilous  and 
intolerant,  on  botJi  sides  of  the  (Y^iia^Xon.  '^wi 
Montreal  Herald  appears  to  \>«  vVw  \wi«X  m**^ 
tlvratc;  partly,   perhapa,    in   con»tm>i'i'w»    «^    '^'* 
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Editor  having  been  a  recent  importation,  and  not 
as  yet  sufficiently  imbued  with  party  virulence,  to 
give  a  corresponding  die  to  his  political  lucubra- 
tions. It  is  a  well-conducted  journal,  and  con- 
tains, occasionally,  able  original  articles.  It  is 
lamentably  sprinkled,  however,  with  letters,  son- 
nets, and  treatises,  the  called  wisdom  of  its  lite- 
rary subscribers.  The  Canadian  Quarterly  Re- 
view is  an  able  work,  contains  able  original  ar- 
ticles, and  many  judicious  solutions.  On  politics, 
it  partakes  of  the  conventional  fury  of  its  diurnal 
or  hebdomadal  contemporaries.  Mr  Sheeny  of 
Montreal,  has  published  a  volume  of  lyric  poems, 
which  deserve  to  be  better  known.  They  are 
simple,  natural,  chaste,  sparkle  sometimes,  and 
please  always.  A  Mr  Smith  has  published  a  His- 
tory of  Canada.  It  embodies  useful  ^  information, 
but  is  ill  arranged,  and  inelegantly  written. 

We  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  present  state  of  Upper  Canada.  A  joint-stock 
land  company  was  formed  in  London  in  1825,  for 
the  purchase  of  the  crown  and  clergy  reserves  of 
land  in  that  province.  An  act  passed  to  that  effect, 
and  a  royal  charter  was  granted  to  the  company. 
They  purchased  from  the  crown  and  clergy  four 
millions  of  acres,  for  five  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
payable  in  instalments.  They  engaged  besides,  to 
expend  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  improv- 
ing lands,  &c. ;  and  an  additional  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tliousand  in  buildmg  Protestant  oliurches, 
school-houses,  grist,  and  saw-mills  in  each  town- 
ship, where  the  company  might  possess  one-half 
of  the  mW.  They  engaged  aUo  to  build  bridges, 
mad  open  roads  in  the'w  i\\f[ereTvX\ovi\vA\v^^>'Mv\\a 
^imttle   the   wJiole  ia  a  cetUaxi  twmxAiw  ^^  l«w^- 
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They  will  thus  expend  in  all  850,000/.  for  the 
benefit  of  Upper  Canada.  500,000/.  of  this  mo- 
ney is  appropriated  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  Protestant  clergy. 

The  clergy,  often  more  keenly  alive  to  things 
temporal  than  their  peculiar  vocation  seems  to 
rant,  denied  the  right  of  the  crown  to  alienate  their- 
reserves.  It  was  decided  that  it  had  no  right,  and 
they  in  consequence  still  retain  their  own  reserves ; 
and  as  the  Act  of  Parliament  provides,  that  the 
whole  purchase-money,  exclusive  of  what  may  be 
required  for  the  stipulated  outlays,  shall  be  appro- 
priated for  the  maintenance  of  a  Protestant  clergy, 
the  Church  of  England,  ifisignificant  in  the  num- 
bers of  its  adherents,  but  strong  in  its  influence  with 
the  local  government,  attempted,  during  the  last 
year,  to  make  the  amount  in  question  exclusively 
available  to  themselves,  besides  their  own  reserves, 
which,  as  stated,  they  have  refused  to  surrender 
even  for  a  pecuniary  equivalent.  The  Presbyte- 
rians on  the  other  hand  considered,  that  the  gene- 
ral expression  "  Protestant  clergy,  "  contained  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  alike  included  their  sect ; 
and  having  remonstrated  against  the  monopolizing 
spirit  of  their  Episcopalian  brethren,  tlie  Govern- 
ment at  home,  or  rather  the  able  and  intelligent 
Colonial  Secretary,  Mr  Wilmot  Horton,  perceiving 
at  once  the  equitable  nature  of  their  claim,  ad- 
mitted their  constniction  of  the  act  of  parliament ; 
and  the  fund  in  consequence  is  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  maintenanc-e  of  a  Protestant  clergy  of  both 
establisl,|ments,  the  Church  of  Scotland  being  the 
established  religion  in  one  portion  of  the  BiitvibL 
dominions. 

Mr  Gait,  the  distinguished  uoveVviX.^  Ha  ^^*  ^^ 
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heacl  of  the  Canada  Land  Company  there,  and  hy 
his  talent,  acnteness,  and  indefatigahle  activity, 
promotes  the  Company's  interest  and  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  province.  He  is  well  supported  by  Dr 
Dunlop,  whose  great  information  and  daun^ess  in- 
trepidity, enables  him  to  meet  and  overcome  difficul- 
ties wherever  they  may  present  themselves.  The 
crown  has  granted  to  the  Company  a  million  of 
acres  in  addition,  in  lien  of  the  clergy  reserves,  re- 
tained by  that  bpdy. 

The  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence,  is  interrupt- 
ed at  several  places  by  rapids,  occaisioned  by  sbal- 
lowR,  and  projecting  rocks  through  and  over  which 
this  mighty  river  gushes  in  torrents,  or  purls  in 
rills.  To  obviate  this  disadvantage,  the  Home  Go- 
vernment and  the  Canadian  people  have  both  con- 
tributed, and  operations  are  now  going  on,  which 
will  complete  an  unbroken  water  communication 
from  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  to  the 
ocean,  extending  to  the  distance  of  two  thousand 
miles.     The  Bellard  Canal,  the  first  of  the  series, 
connects  Lake  Erie  and  Ontario,  the  navigation  of 
which  is  interrupted  by  the  falls  of  Niagara.    It  is 
from  GO  to  70  miles  long.     Its  estimated  cost  is 
200,000/.,  its  stock  being  16,000  shares  at  12/. 
each.      The  Rideau  is   the  next  in   succession. 
It   commences   at   Kingston,  and  intersects  the 
country  in  a  northern  direction  for  120  miles,  till 
its  confluence  with  the  Ottamo  River,  at  Sante  de 
la  Chandun.     It  is  forming  at  the  exclusive  ex- 
pense  of  the  British  Government ;  and  will  ob- 
viate different  obstructions  in  the  navigation  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  extending  in  all  to  the  distance 
of  twelve  miles.     Besides,  tV\e  Wilvda.  C^tKiaW 


mmmfot  the  negodiiion  6^  the  Tretity'of  Gbait,' 
thought-prop^  to  dede  A  ihiiall  islfeUid  in  tbd  St* 
Lftwitenoe,  bel6w  KeMiAj^on,  on  the  AfilidPicdii 
side  of  which,  the  rirer  is  alone  navigable,  thiW 
debarring'  British  bottoms  c^  the  benefit  of  that 
metos  of  transference,  in  the  event  of  future  Wa(^ 
The  Ottamo  is  navigable  from  the  Ridean  Canal^ 
till  its  junction  with  the  St  Lawrence,  70  miles 
below,  with  the  exception  of-  abont  twdlte  ttiieSb 
A  canal  is  forming  to  avoid  this  obstmetienv  and 
will  soon  be  completed.     Liastly  the  LaclihM  Ca- 
nal, nmning  from  the  village  of  the  same  name,  on: 
the  St  Lawrence,  extends  to  MontreAli  abdnt  ninis 
miles  farther  down,  and  thns  coniplbtes  the  naviga- 
tion <^  the  river  and  the  lakes.     The  fbribtttton'  of 
these  canals,  and  the  establishment  of  the  iLand 
Company,  have  already  given  a  stimulus  to  Ca- 
nadian, industry ;  a  comparatively  cheap  otitlet  is 
eecnred  to  agricultural  productions,  and  a  certain 
employment  is  afforded  to  the  poor  emigrant. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that  were  Go- 
vernment to  carry  into  effect  the  proposed  mea- 
sure of  transporting  a  certain  portion  of  our  re- 
dundant population,  to  this  colony,  that  it  would  - 
but  add  to  the  numbers  and  strength  of  the  United 
States  ;  it  being  assumed  that  the  greater  portion 
of  emigrants  would  finally  settle  there.     Give  the . 
people,  however,  good  laws,  an  equitable  govern- 
ment, and  leave  them  untaxed,  and  their  national 
feelings  and  personal  interests,  will  alike  combine 
to  keep  them  in  Canada.    Many  of  the  emigrants, 
who  land  at  Quebec,  from  getting  no  immedN»XA 
employment,   and  having    no   feed   Ae^\!vaaJC\«tk^ 
proceed  to  the  States  ;  but  all  pnefer,  \£  occwg»>^'^^^ 
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be  giren,  to  remain  in  CanacUu  On  the  con* 
tnuy,  many  emigrants,  who  may  have  reached 
America  by  Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia, 
may  be  seen  bending  their  foot-steps  through  the 
wilderness,  and  enduring  every  species  of  fatigue 
and  privation,  to  r^;ain  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag.  Such  are  the,  powerful  feelings  of 
nature,  and  the  unextinguishable  love  of  country, 
even  among  the  rudest  of  our  kind,  among  those 
who  may  be  landed  as  outcasts,  disguised  as  poor, 
or  ridiculed  as  ignorant.  Besides,  in  these  States, 
assessed  taxes  are  imposed,  and  rigorously  exact- 
ed. Canada  is  nearly  free  from  all  such  imposts, 
the  only  exception  being  a  small  land-tax,  ex- 
pended on  making  and  repairing  roads ;  and  occa- 
sional assessments,  for  the  erection  of  jails,  court- 
houses, &c.  But  these  are  for  local,  not  Go- 
Temment  purposes,  and  are,  therefore,  more 
cheerfully  paid,  as  their  expenditure  palpably  be- 
nefits all  the  community.  Other  assessed  taxes, 
are  ever  odious,  and  always  grudged.  Thus, 
national  feeling  and  personal  interest,  induce 
an  emigrant  to  give  the  preference  to  Upper  Ca- 
nada. 

The  local  government,  during  this  session,  in- 
troduced an  alien  act,  the  principal  provision  of 
which  enacted,  that  every  settler,  who  had  been 
resident  for  seven  years,  should  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance, .  renounce  for  ever  fealty  to  his  native 
country,  and  receive  only,  in  compensation,  the 
rights  of  a  British  subject  in  Upper  Canada, — still 
remaining  an  alien  as  related  to  the  remainder  of 
the  British  empire.     Tbis  oatVi'WQA  ie(\ulred  to  be 
^afreu  and  registered  wilViVa  ioux  >j«6ttx%  «A  ^^  ^ja&a 
of  the  enactment ;  aad  ibe  petwi^i^  ex\a.Oaft^  \.q  <i^\^.- 
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tsHiacy,  was  the  forfeitnie  of  all  real  propert^y  and 
all  the  rights  of  action  whidb  its  claim  or  possessicn 
can  found.  As  remarked,  a  great  part  of  the  po» 
pulation  were  American  citisens,  who  had  sub* 
stantially,  though  nominally,' become  British  8nb« 
ejects*  They  were  landholders,  and  all  since  their 
occupancy,  had  deemed  their  titles  valid,  till  the 
enactment  of  this  law.  It  passed  both  Houses 
with  considerable  opposition,  and,  as  the  Constl- 
tntion  recjnired,  it  was  remitted  home  for  the 
Royal  assent.  The  enactment  produced  universal 
discontent ;  meetings  woto  held,  and  violent  Ian* 
guage  used ;  and  petitions  were  voted,  imploring 
^e  Crown  to  withhold  the  Royal  assent,  as  its 
enactment  would  invalidate  all  the  titles  to  real 
property,  of  the  communi|;y,  extinguish  mutual 
confidence  in  the  prindpal  transactions  of  life,  and 
vest  in  the  local  administration,  an  inquisitorial 
surveillance,  from  the  terms  of  the  r^istration  re- 
quired, over  the  conduct  and  concerns  of  every 
inhabitant,  who  happened  not  to  have  been  bom 
in  the  country. 

The  Government  at  home  have  superseded  the 
operation  of  this  law,  and  one  much  less  objec- 
tionable in  principle,  and  greatly  modified  in  its 
provisions,  will  be  introduced  in  the  following 
session.  The  Legislature  was  prorogued  without 
any  additional  important  business  being  brought 
before  it. 

The  people  of  Upper  Canada  are  for  the  most 
part  Presbyterians  or  Methodists.    There  are  com- 
paratively few  Episcopalians  among  them,  tWv^ 
the  latter  be  the  established  faith.     T\ve  eW^  «s^ 
not  numerous,  but,  as  a  body,  are  respecta^Aft*  TXift. 
people  have  not  very  steady  devotiouB^^  \«!cfV»- 
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Bom  apology  must  bi  daemad  naoiatnry 
for  any  naw  altampt  to  write  Aa  Lifs  of 
BuBNs*  Tha  praMmt  advantuiar  fvn  that 
fiald  has  only  tUa-lP  agar  that  Dr  Cur- 
ria'a  Memoir  eiuHiMlM^  with  pvopriaty,  de* 
taohed  from  the  edOlaetioii  of  Ae  Poet's 
works,  which  it  was  azprassly  designed  to 
iecompany;  and  tha  regretted  pqeetor  of 
Constable's  AlSsoellany  sought  in  Tain  for 
any  other  narratiTa  soffimendy  detailed  to 
meet  the  purposes  of  his  pnblieation. 

The  last  reprint  of  Dr  Come's  Edition 
had  the  advanti^  of  being  superintended 
fay  Mr  Gilbert  Boms;  and  that  ezoeUent 
man»  availing  himsslf  of  the  laboors  of 
Cromek,  Walka%  and  Peterkxai  anA.  wol^ 
fiyiagmmy  Uanfcs  from  tha  atorm  <A  \^ 
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own  recollection,  produced  at  last  a  book, 
*Ti  which  almost  everything  that  should  be 
(and  Rome  things  that  never  should  have 
been)  told,  of  his  brother's  history,  may  be 
found.  There  is,  however,  at  least  for  in- 
dolent readers,  no  small  inconvenience  in 
the  arrangement  which  Currie's  Memoir, 
thus  enlarged,  presents.  The  frequent  re- 
ferences to  notes,  appendices,  and  Letters 
not  included  in  the  same  volume,  are  some- 
what perplexing.  And  it  may,  nioreover, 
be  seriously  questioned,  whether  Gilbert 
Bums's  best  method  of  answering  many  of 
his  amiable  author's  unconscious  misHstate- 
ments  and  exaggerations,  would  not  have 
been  to  expunge  them  altogether  from  a 
work  with  which  posterity  were  to  connect, 
in  any  shape  or  measure,  Uie  authority  of 
his  own  name. 

As  to  criticism  on  Bums's  poetry,  no  pne 
can  suppose  that  anything  of  consequence 
remains  to  be  added  on  a  subject  which 
has  engaged  successively  the  pens  of  Mac- 
kenzie, Heron,  Currie,  Scott,  Jeffrey,  Wal- 
ker, Wordsworth,  Campbell,  and  Wilson. 

The  humble  purpose  of  the  following  Es- 
*«7  WH8f  therefore,  no  moxe  \\v«b^  V^  .eiwa?i 
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press,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  small 
volame,  the  snbstahce  of  materials  already 
open  to  all  the  world,  and  sufficient,  in 
every  point  of  view,  for  those  who  have  leir 
sure  to  collect,  and  candour  to  weigh  them. 
For  aoy  little  touches  of  novelty  that  may 
be  discovered  in  a  Narrative,  Uius  unambi- 
tiously  undertaken,  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  respectable  authorities,  which  shall  be 
cited  as  he  proceeds.  As  to  the  earlier  pai*t 
of  Bums's  history,  Currie  and  Walker  ap- 
pear to  have  left  litde  unexplored;  it  is 
chiefly  conoeming  the  incidents  of  his  clo- 
sing years  that  thmr  accounts  have  been 
supposed  to  admit  of  a  supplement. 
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ROBERT  BURNS. 


CHAPTER  L 


<•  Uf  Mhet  WM  a  ftroMr  «p«Bllie  OvriclK  Bwiir, 
An<i  80b«rly  lie  bropglit-me.pii  ^  ^notfusf  wA  opraa:.*' 

Robert  Burns  was  Iknii  on  the  25th  of  Januaiy 
1759,  in  a  clay-built  cottage,  about  two  miles  te 
the  south  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  and  in  the  imme^ 
diate  yidnity  of  the  Kirk  of  Alloway,  and  the 
^<  Auld  Brig  o'  Doom"  About  a  week  after, 
wards,  part  of  the  fhdl  dwelling,  which  his  fklher 
had  constructed  with  his  own-hands,  gave  way  at 
midnight;  aod  the  infiut  poet  and  his  mother 
were  carried  through  die  storm,  to  the  shelter  of  a 
neighbouring  hovel. 

The  father,  WilHam  JBumes  or  JSurnesSy  (for 
-so  he  spelt  his  name,)  was  the  son  of  a  fiurmer  in 
Kincardineshire,  whooce  he  removed  at  19  years 
of  age,  in  consequence  of  domestic  embarrassments. 
The  farm  on  which  the  family  lived,  formed  part 
of  the  estate  forfeited,  in  GonsequeniCft  oi  ^«  ^«» 
heDioB  of  1715,  by  the  noble  Yiousfc  ol  ^^\^ 
MariacbaU;  md  the  poet  took  yA^^m^^  vbl  ^ia:fv^%^ 
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thai  Mb  hnmUe  anceston  shared  the  prindpleaaad 
the  Ml  of  their  chiefs.  Indeed,  after  WiUiam 
Bvmes  settled  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  there  pre- 
TBiled  a  Tagne  notion  that  he  himself  had  been  oui 
in  the  insurrection  of  1745-6;  hut  though  Robot 
would  fun  hare  interpreted  his  fiither's  silence  in 
faronr  of  a  tale  which  flattered  his  imagination,  his 
brother  Gilbert  alwajrs  treated  it  as  a  mere  fiction, 
and  such  it  was**  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  when 
any  obscure  northern  stranger  fixed  himself  in 
those  dajrs  in  the  Low  Country,  such  rumours 
were  likely  enough  to  be  circulated  concerning 
him. 

William  Bumes  laboured  for  some  years  in  the 
noghbourhood  of  Edinburgh  as  a  gardener,  and 
then  found  his  way  into  Ayrshire.  At  the  time 
when  Robot  was  bom,  he  was  gardener  and 
orerseer  to  a  gentleman  of  small  estate,  Mr  Fer- 
guson of  Doonholm ;  but  resided  on  a  few  acres 
of  land,  which  he  had  on  lease  from  another  pro- 
prietor, and  where  he  had  originally  intended  to 
establish  himself  as  a  nnrserymaa.  He  married 
Agnes  Brown  in  December  1757,  and  the  poet 
was  their  first-born. 

William  Bumes  seems  to  hare  been,  in  his  hum- 
ble station,  a  man  eminently  entitled  to  respect. 
He  had  receiTed  the  <miinary  learning  of  a  Scot- 
tish parish  school,  and  profited  largely  both  by  that 
and  by  his  own  experience  in  the  world.  *^  I  hare 
met  with  few"  (said  the  poet,  f  after  he  had  him- 
self seen  a  good  deal  of  mankind)  **  who  under- 

*  Gilbert  found  among  his  father's  papers  a  certificate 
of  the  minister  of  his  imldye  parish,  testifying  that ''  the. 
bearer,  WiJiiam  BuniM)  had  no  Yuoi^  m  ^<&  ^B^ft^vckfid 
rebellion.** 
t  letter  of  Bonii  16  l>t  Mooie,73d  K»«wxVm^ 
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■tgyt'iBMi  tMr  ■wiiiiii,  mm!  iheir  W9if%  wqati  to 
Mr  firtlier.'* .  He  hm  a  Uriedf  nfigioni  muu 
Thro  mam  m  Im  hndifritiiig  a  littto  mnmal  of 
ilwiolegy,  in  die  ftnit  of  a  diaiogao^  wludi  he  dmr 
^  inr  die  nee  of  Ide  diSdreiiy  and  fmrn  wUdi  il 
■■ipiiin  that  he  had  adopted  more  of  tihe  Aiamkn 
mm  of  the  Cahimbtic  doeirmef  a  ehemiMtaaoe 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  eonoidor  that  he 
^  had  beta  educated  in  a  dktriet  which  waa  nefor 
nnmbefed  amoogthe  aferonqghalda  of  the  Fkeaby- 
tflriaa  dflDdi*  The  affectienate  mreranoe  with 
which  Ui  duldren  ever  I'egaided  Um,  it  atteated 
bv  all  who  have  deaeribed  him  aa  he  af^ieared  in 
fln  doowatic  drde ;  bat  4ero  needa  ao  OfideBoe 
heaide  that  of  tfae^peet  Umadf,  who  haa  fiafailed, 
la  eokwn  that  imnant  ftde,  ^  the  aamt^  the  fii^ 
ihar,  and  the  hoafaaad."  of  lila  €kMai^s  Saimdtm 

Agnea  Brown,  the  wife  of  tUa  good  man,  is 
deaeribed  aa  "  a  yeiy  aagaciooa  woraaay  witfaoat 
any  afipeanmce  of  forwaidaesa,  or  awkwardneea  of 
manner ;"  *  and  it  aeema  that,  in  featnree,  and,  aa 
he  grew  np,  in  general  addieaa,  the  poet  resembled 
her  more  uum  ini  ftither.f  She  had  an  inesdwnat- 
iUe  store  of  baHada  and  traditioaary  talM,  and  mh 
|ieaFB  to  ha?e  aoariahed  hb  inflmt  imagination  bjr 
thu  meana,  while  her  haaband  paid  more  attention 
to ''  the  weig^itier  mattera  of  toe  kw.** 

Theae  worthy  peopk  lahooiml  hard  ibr  the  siqp- 

port  of  an  increasmg  finnily.    William  was  oeca- 

pied  with  Mr  Fergnaon'a  aer?ice»  and  Agnea,— like 

the  wyfe  of  Anchtermnchtie,  who  mled 

«•  Bflith  ealvM  and  kye, 
And  a*  the  lumte  baith  in  and  out,**.. 

*  Letter  ot  Mr  Mft^i^m^^   saraeoa  atltVuM»   ^^ 
ton,  vol  iL  p.  26L  *        <Y  W^VOu 
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contrived  to  manage  a  small  dairy  as  well  as  her 
children.  Bat  though  their  honesty  and  diligence 
merited  better  things,  their  condition  continued  to 
be  very  micomfortable;  and  onr  poet  ^in  his  letter  to 
Dr  Moore)  accounts  distinctly  for  his  being  bom 
and  bred  '*  a  very  poor  man's  son/'  by  the  remark , 
that  ^<  stubborn  ungainly  integrity,  and  headlong 
angovejnable  irascibility,  are  disqualifying  circum- 
stances." 

These  defects  of  temper  did  not,  however,  ob- 
scitfe  the  sterling  worth  of  William  Bumes  in  the 
eyes  of  Mr  Ferguson;  who,  when  his  gardener 
expresseil  a  wish  to  try  his  fortune  on  a  farm  of 
his  then  vacant,  and  confessed  at  the  same  time  his 
inability  to  meet  the  charges  of  stocking  it,  at  once 
advanced  100^  towards  the  removal  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Bumes  accordingly  removed  to  this  farm 
(that  of  Mount  Oliphant,  in  the  parish  of  Ayr)  at 
Whitsuntide  1766,  when  his  eldest  son  was  be- 
tween six  and  seven  years  of  age.  But  the  soil 
proved  to  be  of  the  most  ungrateful  description ; 
and  Mr  Ferguson  dying,  and  his  afiairs  falling  in- 
to the  hands  of  a  harsh  factor^  (who  afterwards 
sat  for  his  picture  in  the  Tvxi  Dogs^)  Bumes  was 
glad  to  give  up  his  bargain  at  the  end  of  six  years. 
He  then  removed  about  ten  miles  to  a  lai^er  and 
better  farm,  that  of  Lochlea,  in  the  parish  of  Tar- 
bolton.  But  here,  after  a  short  interval  of  pros- 
perity, some  unfortunate  misunderstanding  took 
place  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  lease ;  the  dis- 
pute was  referred  to  arbitration;  and,  after  three 
years  of  suspense,  the  result  involved  Bumes  in 
ruin.  The  worthy  man  lived  to  know  of  this 
decision ;  but  death  saved  him  from  witnessing  its 
ii<?re«sary  consequences.  l\c  i\\e^  ol  c,wv^\«ci^\\ft\v 
on  the  13th  February  IIB^;.    StiN^^^  VJoqxw,  «ev\ 
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hopes  only  renewed  to  be  baffled,  had  at  last  ex- 
hausted a  robust  but  irritable  structure  and  tempe- 
rament of  body  and  of  mind. 

In  the  midst  of  the  harassing  struggles  which 
found  this  termination,  William  fiumes  appears  to 
hare  used  his  utmost  exertions  for  promoting  the 
mental  unprovement  of  his  children— a  duty  rare- 
ly neglected  by  Scottish  parents,  however  humble 
their  station,  and  scanty  tbeir  means  may  be.  Ro- 
bert was  sent,  in  his  sixth  year,  to  a  small  school 
at  Alloway  Miln,  about  a  mile  from  the  house  in 
which  he  was  bom;  but  Campbell,  the  teacher, 
beiuff  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  removed  to 
another  situation,  Bumes  and  four  or  five  of  his 
neighbours  engaged  Mr  John  Murdoch  to  supply 
his  place,  lodging  him  by  turns  in  their  own  houses, 
and  ensuring  to  him  a  small  payment  of  money 
quarterly.  Robert  Bums,  and  Gilbert  his  next 
brother,  were  the  aptest  and  the  favourite  pupils  of 
this  worthy  man,  who  survived  till  verv  lately,  and 
who  has,  in  a  letter  published  at  lengtn  by  Currie, 
detailed,  with  honest  prid^  the  part  which  he  had 
in  the  early  education  of  our  poet.  He  became 
the  frequent  inmate  and  confidential  Mend  of  the 
family,  and  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  virtues 
of  William  Bumes,  and  of  the  peacefal  and  happy 
life  of  his  humble  abode. 

<<  He  was  (says  Murdoch)  a  tender  and  affec- 
tionate father;  he  took  pleasure  in  leading  his 
children  in  the  path  of  virtue ;  not  in  driving  them, 
as  some  parents  do,  to  the  performance  of  duties 
to  which  they  themselves  are  averse.  He  took 
care  to  find  foult  but  very  seldom ;  and  therefore, 
when  he  did  rebuke,  he  was  listened  \a  Vv\\  ^ 
kind  of  reverential  awe.  A  look  o^  (iSs«^\it^^Q»r 
tJon  was  felt;  a  reproof  was  aevexeVY  a^'  ^"^^  ^ 
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Stripe  with  the  tawz^  even  on  the  skirt  of  the  coat, 
gave  heart-felt  pain,  prodaced  a  loud  lamentatioiiy 
and  brought  foii^  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  He  liad  the  art  of  gaining  the  esteem  and 
good-will  of  those  that  were  labourers  under  him. 
I  think  1  never  saw  him  angry  but  twice :  the  one 
time  it  was  with  the  foreman  of  the  band,  for  not 
reaping  the  field  as  he  was  desired ;  and  the  otlier 
time,  it  was  with  an  old  man,  for  using  smutty 
inuendos  and  doubh  entendresJ' 

<<  In  this  mean  cottage,  of  which  I  myself  was 
at  times  an  inhabitant,  I  really  beliere  there  dwelt 
a  larger  portion  of  content  than  in  any  place  in 
Europe.  The  Cottars  Saiwrday  Night  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  temper  and  manners  that  prevail- 
ed there." 

The  boys,  under  the  joint  tuition  of  Murdoch 
and  their  &ther,  made  rapid  progress  in  reading, 
spelling,  and  writing ;  they  conmiitted  psalms  and 
hymns  to  memory  with  eztnu)rdinary  ease — the 
teacher  taking  care  (as  he  tell  us)  that  they  should 
understand  the  exact  meaning  of  each  word  in  the 
aentence  ere  they  tried  to  get  it  by  heart.  «  As 
soon,"  *  says  he,  <<  as  they  were  capable  of  it,  I 
taught  them  to  turn  verse  into  its  natural  prose  or- 
der ;  sometimes  to  substitute  synonymous  expres- 
sions for  poetical  words ;  and  to  supply  all  the  el^ 
lipses.  Robert  and  Gilbert  were  generally  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  class,  even  when  ranged  with 
boys  by  far  their  seniors.  The  books  most  com- 
monly used  in  the  school  were  the  Spelling  Bookf 
the  New  Testament,  the  Bihlcy  Mason's  Collec- 
iUm  of  Prose  and  Verscy  and  Fishers  English 
irraMnian'"-^^'  Gilbert  always  appeared  to  mo  to 

•  Cunic's  \.iic,  ^  ^^'- 
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Itmvfity  Am  Robert.  jTitimpted  to  teadi  them 
ft  Bttle  dbBrob4iiiuie»^  Henr^wfiiwekft  &t  be- 
Und  bjr  all  dM)  net  of  ibe  eeboiDL  Robert's  eir, 
mpertKHhry  wm  mamMtsij  doU^  imd  hie  voioe 
— twrifcle*  It  was  loqg  belbre  I  oomld  get  them 
to.  diitrngoiih  objb  tme  ftom  another.  Robert'e 
eoimteinlice-.ma  genendly  grave  and  etpremive 
of  a'scrmi,  .cohten]ri«tive»  and  llioiightfid  miikL 
GilbeK^ft  4u*  aaidi^^  Mhik,  ^ifkh  ikm  I  mkm  to 
ijmi' and  aertaidT^  tf  taiy  peiBon  who  knew  the  two 
boya,  had  bean  asked  wbich  of  them  waa  the  moat 
fikety  to  conrt.the  jMoaea,  he  woold  never  have 
gnened  tUkt  IfoSMlUidap)!^^ 

^  At  those  Y&an/'  says  the  poet  himself,  in 
1787/.^l'.wi»  bf  no  nnims  a^nmntewMi  mty^ 
h9ip^ '  I  was  a-gbad'  dad^notfid  lor  -a  retentiT^ 
wemoryy  m  stab wiwi  stnvfyrsoyetlniig  in  iny  dis^ 
boaition,  and  an  enthnsii»tic  idiot  ptetjr.  =  I  say 
aite  piety,  becnhise  I  wis  tten  bat  a  <»iild.  Thoi^ 
iteost  the  adboolmaater  seine  thnuifin|[i^  I  made 
an  ezeeDent  Ej^Bsh  aehokr;  and  by  the  time 
I' was  ten  or  eleven  years  of  a^  \I>  was  a  cri- 
tic in  substantive^  vertia^  and  partidetl .  In  nry 
infimt  and  b^yiib- day^too^  I  ovi^Bd-itiach  t^ an 
oid  woman'  who  resided'  in  -the'  lihaulyy  featsffkaible 
for  her  ignwaaee,  crediflityy  and-siytoslitton.  She 
had,  I  suppose,  the  largest  colleetioi  ui  thdoooa* 
trv  oir  tal^- and  songa  codedrmng -devilii,  (nb^ts, 
Claries,  brownies,  Witches,  wariockjB^  spiakioi^'  kel^ 
pies,  elfKsandlei,  dead-lights^  wrsa^  i^ppurilions^ 
cantreips,  giant%  enchanted  toweiis,  drsgpns,  and 
other  trumpery.  *    This  cultivated  the  latent  seeda 

*  Mr  JUhat  Cbamben  tclli  me  tbaiibia  ^«ED»(C%xuHBaft 
WW  Jenny  Wilkm,  and  that  ,sh^  oufli^f^si  B«H»>  ^"^ 
whom  ahewBsa  gteat  ibTonrite. 
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of  poetry ;  Init  had  to  strong  an  effect  on  my  ima- 
gination,  that  to  this  hour,  in  my  noetumal  ram<* 
blesy  I  sometimes  keep  a  sharp  look-out  in  snspi* 
duras  places;  and  though  nobody  can  be  more 
sceptiod  than  I  am  in  such  matters,  yet  it  often 
takes  an  effort  of  philosophy  to  shake  off  these 
idle  terrors,  ^e  earliest  composition  that  I  re« 
collect  taking  pleasure  in>  was    The   Vision  of 


trzOy  and  a  hymn  of  Addison's,  beginning,  How 
are  day  servants  bksty  O  Lord !  I  particularly 
remember  one  half-stansa,  which  was  music  to  my 
boyish  ear— 

*  For  though  on  dreadful  whiiis  we  hnog 
High  on  the  broken  wave—' 

I  met  with  these  pieces  in  MascaCs  JEnffUsh  Col- 
lection^  one  of  my  sdiool-books.  The  two  first 
books  I  ever  read  in  private,  and  which  gave  me 
more  pleasure  than  any  two  books  I  ever  read 
since,  were,  The  Life  qfJSdnnibaiy  and  7%6  His* 
taryofSir  WUUam  Wallace.*  Hannibal  gave 
my  young  ideas  such  a  turn,  that  I  used  to  strut 
in  raptures  up  and  down  after  the  recruiting  drum 
and  bagpipe,  and  wish  myself  tall  enough  to  be  a 
soldier ;  wUle  the  story  of  Wallace  poured  a  tide 
of  Scottish  prejudice  into  my  reins,  which  will  boil 
along  th^re  Ull  the  flood-gates  of  life  shut  in 
eternal  rest"  f 

And  spealang  of  the  same  period  and  books 
to  Mrs  Dunlop,  he  says,  ^  for  several  of  my 
earlier  years  I  luid  few  otW  authors ;  and  many 
a  solitary  hour  have  I  stole  out,  after  the  labori- 

*  The  Hannibal  was  lent  by  Mr  Murdoch ;  the  Wal« 
iMce  by  a  neigbboarlng  b\ackixtd\h. 
t  Letter  to  J>r  Uooie,  XW- 
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MnA^U^l  w'lniimilwi  1iiniiiiii<ilii  li>ln|  Ktmdc 
iA  Ibat  pcit  wifWamffmntf  ^^Attm  «dieab 


■  t 


To  make  ajOAtt  Alkl  A  HwB  xitedA.^  ' 

ltar/irf<lfili  ^BOnrUk  mad  mBiML  kilf  »  doom 
mmlm.M'fKf  My  iDMfMB.^io-  lte« I^if^  woody 
4Rdi.te'wiciii  dflvOTt  TBBllnisiiom  m  ew  .pilgriHi 
dU tb!li0Mto;  aadetf^krad  evorf  d«i  and  deB 
.'whainltaiMmffdmmj  hmM  tovntrynhui  to 
faif^  lo^god.*" 

,*  Mnimdk  loammliol  im  iaItraMioni  Mia  Afc 
An%  lifti  1mm  tdKMH  tart>  mn  it  MvniiirOlii- 
fbuii^iriien  be  bftiwr  a  tMom  tfast  fart  of  th^ 
0WMiUy»  ^  Tbare  boitig  no  sdMrol  atar  «%"  tBays 
iQffliert  Bianfly  **  and  :Qnr  litUe  aemcaa  hiag  id- 
Mdhr  naeiiil  on  the  batm,  mv  iBrtiier  uadertook  to 
ieaoB  va  arithnetic  in  the  wiaier  ercldnn  bjr  can** 
dk  light'  iflad  in  liib  my  my  two  ^mr  Mteia 
seeehed  all  the  adoixtkinitihaj  over  VKoited.* 

GUbtft  tdk  «n  aneadota  #]dfth  moat  nit' U 
iaasffted  hera^  aittee  It  iteddbaa  iia  aaiiy  laalanei 
0f  the  Kydmeaa  of  Ua  hifoAo^cimMittafioii.  Mni^ 
dooh)  bemg  on  a  Tiait  to  thi  Ann^9  nad  jdoad 
one  evenhw  part  of  tba  tiaiiedj  of  THaa  Androni* 
cna^— the  endie  fiaftened  Wtth  the  dec^ieatiiitereat 
wtUhaoameto  ActSy  se.  5,  whafoLafiiiaiain. 
trodnced  ^  wiA  har  haoda  cat  aS,  and  her  tongne 
cat  out'*  At  lUa  the  childran  entreated,  wkh 
one  yoice,  in  an  agony  of  <fi8treas,t]b^i3\^%n«Q.^ 
ivtoo/i/  i«ad  no  mom  ^  H  ye  ^^OrSV  w^t  \«is  ^^ 
/^/^ou^^'iBttf  William  BaftM,  **Vfctftwi^^^^ 

B 
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left  with  yon."— <'  If  it  be  left,"  oies  Robert, 
**  I  will  bum  it."*  Hia  &ther  was  about  to  ddde 
him  for  this  return  to  Murdoch's  kindness — ^bnt 
the  good  young  man  interfered,  saying  he  liked  to 
see  so  much  sensibility,  and  left  T^  School  far 
Love  in  place  of  his  truculent  tragedy.  At  this 
time  Robert  was  nine  years  of  age. 

**  Nothing/'  continues  Gilbert  Bums,  *'  could 
be  more  retired  than  our  general  manner  of  living 
at  Mount  Oliphant;  we  rarely  saw  anybody  but 
the  members  of  our  own  family.  There  were  no 
boys  of  our  own  age,  or  near  it,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Indeed  the  greatest  part  of  the  land  in  the 
vicinity  was  at  that  time  possessed  by  shopkeepers, 
and  people  of  that  stamp,  who  had  retired  from 
business,  or  who  kept  their  fieurm  in  the  coiintry, 
at  the  same  lime  that  they  followed  business  in 
town.  My  father  was  for  some  time  almost  the 
only  companion  we  had.  He  conversed  familiar- 
ly on  all  subjects  with  us,  as  if  we  had  been  men ; 
and  was  at  great  pains,  while  we  accompanied 
him  in  the  labours  of  the  fium,  to  lead  the  conver- 
sation to  such  subjects  as  might  tend  to  increase 
our  knowledge,  or  confirm  us  in  virtuous  habits. 
He  borrowed  SaJmon^s  Geographical  Grammar 
for  us,  and  endeavoured  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  situation  and  history  of  the  different 
countries  in  the  world ;  while,  from  a  book-society 
in  Ayr,  he  procured  for  us  the  reading  of  Der- 
hanCs  Phynco  and  AstrO' Theology ^  and  Ray^s 
Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation^  to  give  us  some 
idea  of  astronomy  and  natural  history.  Robert 
read  all  these  books  with  an  avidity  and  industry 
scarcely  to  be  equalled.  My  father  had  been  a 
sabacriber  to  Stackhaas^s  Histoni  of  th^  BVMfc, 
From  tbia  Robert  coUecteA  a  coTK^Xftxvx  Nkm^jv- 
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Udge  of  ancient  history ;  for  no  booh  was  so  vohi- 
mmous  as  to  sicken  his  indiutryy  or  so  antiqua- 
ted  as  to  damp  his  researches,**  A  collection  of 
letters  by  eminent  English  authors,  is  mentioned 
as  haying  fallen  into  Bums's  hands  much  about 
the  same  time,  and  greatly  delighted  him. 

When  Bums  was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  old,  his  fother  sent  him  and  Gilbert  *<  week 
about,  during  a  summer  quarter/'  to  the  parish 
school  of  Dtdrymple,  two  or  three  miles  distant 
from  Mount  Oliphant,  for  the  improvement  of 
their  penmanship.  The  good  man  could  not  pay 
two  fees ;  or  his  two  boys  could  not  be  spared  at 
the  same  time  from  the  labour  of  the  farm  I 

«  We  lived  very  poorly,"  says  the  poet.  "  I 
was  a  dexterous  plou^man  for  my  age ;  and  the 
next  eldest  to  me  was  a  brother,  (Gilbert,)  who 
could  drive  the  plough  very  well,  and  help  me  to 
thrash  the  com.  A  novel  writer  might  perhaps 
have  viewed  these  scenes  with  some  satisfaction, 
but  so  did  not  L  My  indignation  yet  boils  at  the 
recollection  of  the  scoundrel  factor's  insolent  let- 
ters, which  used  to  set  us  all  in  tears." 

Gilbert  Bums  gives  his  brother's  situation  at 
this  period  in  greater  detail — **  To  the  buffetings 
of  misfortune,"  says  he,  <'  we  coidd  only  oppose 
hard  labour  and  the  most  rigid  economy.  We 
lived  very  sparingly.  For  several  years  butcher's 
meat  was  a  stranger  in  the  house,  while  all  the 
members  of  the  family  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  of  their  strength  and  rather  beyond  it,  in 
the  labom's  of  the  farm.  My  brother,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  assisted  in  thrashing  the  crop  of  com, 
and  at  fifteen  was  the  principal  laboui^x  qtcl  >^^ 
farm^  for  we  had  do  hired  servant,  TftAe  ox  lefSflsNa* 
rbeaaguisb  of  mind  we  felt  at  out  \,eTv(\ftt  ^««x'^> 
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noder  these  straits  and  difficoltiesy  was  very  great. 
To  think  of  our  father  growing  old,  (for  he  was 
now  above  fifty,)  broken  down  with  the  long-con- 
tinued fatigues  of  his  life,  with  a  wife  and  five 
other  children,  and  in  a  declining  state  of  drcum* 
stances,  these  reflections  product  in  my  brotlier's 
mind  and  mine  sensations  of  the  deepest  distress. 
I  doubt  not  but  the  hard  labour  and  sorrow  of 
tliis  period  of  his  life,  was  in  a  great  measure  the 
cause  of  that  depression  of  spirits  with  ■  which 
Robert  was  so  often  afflicted  through  his  whole 
life  afterwards.  At  this  time  he  was  almost  con- 
stantly afflicted  in  the  evenings  with  a  dull  head- 
ach,  which,  at  a  future  period  of  his  life,  was  ex- 
changed for  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  a  threat- 
ening of  fainting  and  suffocation  in  Us  bed,  in  the 
night-time." 

The  year  after  this,  Bums  was  able  to  gain 
three  weeks  of  respite,  one  before,  and  two  after 
the  harvest,  from  the  labours  which  were  thus  strain- 
ing his  youthful  strength.  His  tutor  Murdoch 
was  now  established  in  the  town  of  Ayr,  and 
the  boy  spent  one  of  these  weeks  in  revising  the 
Englisn  grammar  with  him ;  the  other  two  were 
given  to  French.  He  laboured  enthusiastically  in 
the  new  pursuit,  and  came  home  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  with  a  dictionary  and  a  Telemaquey  of 
which  he  made  such  use  at  his  leisure  hours,  by 
himself,  that  in  a  short  time  (if  we  may  believe 
Gilbert}  he  was  able  to  understand  any  ordinary 
book  01  French  prose.  His  progress,  whatever  it 
really  amounted  to,  was  looked  on  as  something  of 
a  prodigy ;  and  a  writing-master  in  Ayr,  a  friend 
ofMurdochy  insisted  that  Robert  Bums  must  next 
attempt  Hie  rttdiments  of  thA  Latin  UynguA,  ^<ji 
did  so,  but  with  little  peiseveTWiee,  >n^  iBivjX^ 
sure,  since  the  results  were  oi  tvo  ^o^^^  ^^  ^^'^''^ 
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.Bum's  Latfai  eaodtlSbi  of  a  fisir  aenqM  «l  hade* 
Qi^ir^  qootetioii^  Bocb  is  nian]^  that  n^ns  lodied 
iBlo  Riiddiiiiaii*8  RndunenU  caii  apply,  on  occa- 
■MB^  qioite  as  sUUiilly  at  he  erar  qqwan  to  have 
dane*  The  ttialler  ia  one  af  no  imp<Mrtaiice ;  we 
mii^  P^vlwp*  »^^  dkBiki  it  imh  puod^ping 
vliat  Ben  JoBSon  iiud  of  SUineaiB ;  1^ 
BrandH  and  no  Latin ;  and  yet  It  is  proper  to  moi- 
tifl%  datt  he  is  fimndy  yean  after  he  left  AynJiire^ 
ipritiaf  to  Edinba]g^  in  aooM  aindfl^  abc^ 

Hm  kad  laad^  lioiravery  and  Mad  wtS^  en  hk 
nteeodi  yiQpr  elapnd,  no  conteaopiiUe  anMnnit  of 
theliteralnreof  hueiwneeaatry.  In  addition  to 
tb  bodes  which  have  alraady  been  mentioaed»  he 
U3lm  ne  that,  ere  the  fiunOy  tfaitted  Monrt  Oli- 
lAant,  he  had  vaad  ^  the  mi^M0r,aonieplaya  of 
Shakapeure,  Pqpe>  (the  Mmar  inelvdect)  Tnll 
nd  DichMm  on  Agncnltaie^  Locke  on  the  Human 
Undottandmg,  Jiwtice'a  jBtMiA  Gardener^t  Di' 
reckny,  Boyle  a  Leduret^  Tay  Wa  Shr^siwre  Doe- 
trkie  cf  Origmal  Sm^  A  Sdeet  CoUeeiUm  qfEng- 
KA  Songtif  Uarvefn  MediMiom^  (a  book  whidi 
baa  ever  been  very  popokr  among  the  Scottish 
peaaantry,)  <«  and  the  Woska  of  AUan  Ramaay ;" 
and  Gilbert  adda  to  thia  Itat  Pamela,  (the  firat  no- 
vel either  of  the  brothera  read^  two  atray  volnmea 
^  Peregrine  PkUeftw^  fd  Cotm^  Fctfton,  and  a 
aingle  vplame  of  ^  aome  Engliah  hiatorian,"  con- 
taining die  reigns  of  Jam^  L,  and  hia  aon.  The 
<<Cdleetion  of  Songa,"  aava  Bnm^*  <<  waamy  vodb 
mecum.  I  pored  over  tnem,  driving  my  cart,  or 
walking  to  labonr,  song  by  song,  verse  bf  y^sk.^  \ 
careliiJ]^  noticmg  the  true,  tender,  oft  fS(]\iiQs&fe^^x«sc&. 

*  Lettar  to  Dr  MooTe^lim* 
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affectation  or  fiiatian ;  and  I  am  convinced  I  owe 
to  this  practice  mnch  of  my  critic-craft,  such  aa  it 
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He  derived,  daring  this  period,  considerable  ad* 
vantages  from  the  vicinity  of  Monnt  Oliphant  to.) 
the  tovm  of  Ayr — a  place  then,  and  still,  distin- 
guished by  the  residence  of  many  respectable  gen- 
tlemen's families,  and  a  consequent  elegance  of 
society  and  manners,  not  common  in  remote  pro- 
vmcial  situations.  To  his  friend,  Mr  Murdoch,  he 
no  doubt  owed,  in  the  first  instance,  whatever  at- 
tentions he  received  there  from  people  older  as  well 
as  higho:  than  himself:  some  such  persons  appear 
to  have  taken  a  pleasure  in  lending  him  books,  and  . 
surely  no  kindness  could  have  been  more  usefril 
to  him  than  this.    As  for  his  coevals,  he  himself 
says,  very  justiy,  *^  It  is  not  commonly  at  that 
green  age  that  our  young  gentry  have  a  just  sense 
of  the  distance  between  them  and  their  ragged 
playfellows.    Jify  young  superiors,"  he  proceeds, 
*^  never  insulted  the  chuterly  appearance  of  my 
plough-boy  carcass,  the  two  extremes  of  which 
were  often  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  all 
the  seasons.    They  would  give  me  stray  volumes 
of  books :  among  them,  even  then,  I  could  pick  up 
some  observation ;  and  one,  whose  heart  I  am  sure 
not  even  the  Munny  *  Begum  scenes  have  tainted, 
helped  me  to  a  littie  French.    Parting  with  these, 
my  young  friends  and  benefectors,  as  they  occa» 
sionally  .went  off  for  the  East  or  West  Indies,  was  : 
often  to  me  a  sore  affliction, — but  I  was  soon  call- 
ed to  more  serious  evils." — (Letter  to  Moore.) 
The  condition  of  the  fieunily  during  the  last  two 
years  of  their  residence  at  Moxmx.  OW^W^t^  Nvhfiu. 

•  r/ieailuMon  here  is  U)  one  o£  \^t  jot*  ot  ^^^^^^ 
Malcolm,  nAcrwrards  higWy  dwUnftv^w^^^  ^  ^^  ^«^^«  ^^ 
^9  East  India  Company. 
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pidly  ftpprogehitig  llii  tiririti,  fam  him  alr^^  d^ 
scmed ;  nor  need  w«  dvrell  agein  on  the  untimely  ' 
Inirdai iji-Bamrw^  M  well  M  Mfl,  iMA  Mi  to  tbe'* 
shte  ef-tlifr  yoatMil  potity  and  iMA  would  lam*- 
brelte  akogethir  any  nklttd  wlietfeiii  fe»e&%s  lifo  • 
hn  UdtaMed^  wMtottt' MNngtb- fik&  Ida  to  teoA-^ 

lie  MBovikl  of  Ae  fenHf'tdL^lM;  in  IM  ' 
parM  df  IWMtoby  to6k  plaieo  wbeii  BaAn  waa^ ' 
jii  UaaixMnlh  year*  He  had  tome  time  befell " 
"Mb  Itoado  hia  fint-  aftempt  is'  w&tB^  and  the  oe* 
carfon  fa  diia  deacrib^  by  liimaelf  in  bis  letter  ta  ' 
ModKii- 

"IMi  Und  of  HfeC-^Ao  ehe«rleaa  gldoni  of  a ^ 
btfuil^  witb  the  oMMidAg  moH  ^  a  tettey-da^  ' 
bMtthti  vie  to  my  ^xteiBntli  yto ;  alittle  befwe'  i 
whicn  period  I  firat  committed  the  ein  of  Rbyme.-  - 
Yen  know  our  country  costom  of  oonpling  a  mith 
and  woman  togetjier  as  partners  in  the  labours  of  ' 
harreBt.    In  my  fifteenth  antnmn  my  partner  was 
a  bewitdiing  creatare,  a  year  younger  than  mysdf. 
My  scarcity  of  Ei^^lish  demea  me  the  power  of 
domg  her  justice  in  that  language ;  but  you  knoW'-* 
the  Scottiah  icUom-Hdie  waa  a  oomM^  §weei,  aoif- 
sie  lass.    In  abort,  ahe,  altogether  unwittingly  to 
herself,  initiated  me  in  that  delidona  passion^ 
wbichy  in  spite  of  add  disappointment,  giii-horse 
prudence^^and  b6ok-wonn  pmkiaophy,  I  lM»ld  to  be 
the  first  of  hitman  joyai  our  deadest  blesdng  hefe  - 
bdk)W  I  How  she  caught  the  contagion,«I  cannot 
tell :  you  medicri-  people  tallr  much  of  kifection  ' 
from  breathing  the  same  air,  the  touch)  ^x.^  \  \raX 
I  never  expressly  said  I  loved  her.    livd!ei^>\  ^^^ 
not  know  myself  why  I  Uked  so  much  to  \o\\««  X*^- 
^d  with  ber,  when  retunung  in  t\ie  evexM\%  ^"^^^^ 
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our  labours ;  why  the  tones  of  her  voice  made  my 
heart-strings  thrUl  like  an  ^olian  harp ;  and  par« 
ticularly  why  my  pulse  beat  such  a  furious  ratan, 
when  I  looked  and  fingered  over  her  little  hand,  to 

Eick  out  the  cruel  nettle-stings  and  thistles.  Among 
er  other  love-inspiring  qualities,  she  sung  sweet- 
ly ;  and  it  was  her  favourite  reel,  to  which  I  at- 
tempted giving  an  embodied  vehicle  in  rhyme.  I 
was  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  imagine  that  I  could 
make  verses  like  printed  ones,  composed  by  men 
who  had  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  my  giri  sung  a 
song,  which  was  said  to  be  composed  by  a  small 
country  laird's  son,  on  one  of  his  father's  maids, 
with  whom  he  was  in  love ;  and  I  saw  no  reason 
why  I  might  not  rhyme  as  well  as  he ;  for,  ex- 
cepting that  he  could  smear  sheep,  and  cast  peats, 
his  father  living  in  the  moorlands,  he  had  no  more 
scholar-craft  than  myself. 

^*  Thus  with  me  began  love  and  poetry ;  wbicli 
at  times  have  been  my  only,  and  till  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  have  been  my  highest  enjoy- 
ment." 

The  earliest  of  the  poet's  productions  is  the  little 
ballad, 

-  '     ^'  O  once  I  loved  a  bonnie  lass, 
Ay,  and  I  love  her  still, 
And  whilst  that  honour  warms  my  breast, 
I'll  love  my  handsome  Nell,"  &c 

Bums  himself  characterises  it  as  "  a  very  puerile 
and  silly  performance ;"  yet  it  contains  here  and 
there  lines  of  which  he  need  hardly  have  been 
ashamed  at  any  period  of  his  life : — 

'*  She  dresses  aye  sae  dean  and  neat, 
Baith  decent  and  genteel, 
^///i  then  there* 9  iomethxng  in  lier  gaU 
Oars  ony  dress  look  wccl." 
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:  ^  Silly  and  puerile  as  it  is/'  said  the  poet,  long 
afterwards,  <<  I  am  alwa]jrB  pleased  with  this  song, 
at  it  recalb  to  my  mind  dose  happy  days  when 
my  heact  was  yet  honest,  and  my  tongue  sincere. .  • 
I  composed  it  in  a  wild  enthusiasm  of  passion,  and 
to  this  hour  I  never  recollect  it  hut  my  heart  mehs, 
ipy  blood  sallies,  at  the  remembrance."  (MS. 
Memorandum  book,  August  1783.) 

In  his  first  epistle  to  Lapraik  (1785)  he  says-— 

**  Amaisi  as  soon  as  I  could  spell, 
I  to  the  erambo-jingle  fell, 

Tho'  rude  and  rough ; 
Yei  crooning  to  a  hody'*t  teU 

Does  weel  eneugh,*^ 

And  in  some  nobler  verses,  entitled  '^  On  my 
Early  Days,"  we  have  the  following  passage : — 

''*'  I  mind  it  weel  in  early  date, 

When  I  was  beardless,  young  and  blate. 

And  first  could  thrash  the  bam. 
Or  baud  a  yokin'  o'  the  pleugh, 
An^  thd'  forjbughten  sair  eneughy 

Vet  unco  proud  to  learn-^ 
Whenjirst  amang  the  yettow  corn 

A  man  I  reckoned  waty 
An*  wV  the  lave  ilk  merry  morn 

Could  rank  my  rig  and  la$u^ 
Still  shearing  and  during 

The  tither  stookit  raw, 
Wi'  daivers  and  baivers 

Wearing  the  day  awa-^ 
E'en  then  a  wish,  I  mind  its  power, 
A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast : 
That  I  for  poor  auld  Scodand^s  sake, 
Some  useful  plan  or  book  could  make. 

Or  sing  a  sang,  at  least : 
The  rough  hur'thistlc  spreadXwg  wide 

Amang  tlie  bearded  bear^ 
J tuni'd  the  weeder^ltpt  aside. 
And  spared  the  tymhol  dcar.^"* 
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He  is  hardly  to  be  envied  who  cancontttnpkte 
without  emotion^  this  exquisite  picture  of  young- 
nature  and  young  genius.  It  was  amidst  such 
scenes  that  this  extraordinary  being  felt  those  first 
indefinite  stirrings  of  immortal  ambition,  which  he 
has  himself  shadowed  out  under  the  magnificent 
image  of  <<  the  blind  gropings  of  Homer's  Cyclops, 
around  the  walls  of  his  cave."  * 

*  Letter  to  Dr  Moore* 
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wyw  qaitted  Mmmt  uKphint  Ibr  Lodilea,  in  the 
pniih  of  TaibohoBy  wlHSTBy  for  some  Ihde  tpace, 
ilortiiiie  Bppeand  to!  mdle  on  Mi  indnstrjr  and 
fin^piJitjr*  Robert  aikd  GiIlMrt  were  emplcfved  by 
ibeir  fiutber  as  zegukar  labourers— he  ailowing 
tbem  11.  of  wages  eadi  mr  anman;  fitnn  which 
$imi9  however^  the  TBi^e .  of  any  home-inade 
clothes  received  by  the  youths  was  exactly  de- 
ducted Robert  Bums's  persooy  inured  to  daily 
M  and  continuaUy  exposed  to  erery  Tariety  of 
weather,  presented,  before  the  usual  timoy  ererv 
eharacteristic  of  robust  and  "fi^g^prous.  minhooa. 
He  says  himselfy  thiit-  he  never  feared  a'corape* 
titer  in  any  species  of  rural  ^certion ;  and  GiltNBrt 
Buinsy  a  man  of  imcomiiMm  bodOy  streii^,  adds^' 
tiiat  nmther  he,  nor -any  hbonrer  he  ever  saw  at 
work,  was  equal  to  the  youthful  poet,  either  in^ 
the  com  field,  or  4110  severer  tasks  of  the  thradh' 
ing-floon  Gilbert  says,  that  Robert's  fiierery  ^al 
slackened  connderably  after  their  remov^  \aTvs-  . 
bolton.  He  was  sepaivted  from  \i\s  ^cq^MO^^ 
ofibe  town  o/ Ayr.  and  pvobably  ii»b»^>b»I^  ^"^^ 
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the  stimnliiB  of  their  conversation,  bat  the  kind- 
ness that  had  furnished  him  with  Us  supply,  such 
as  it  was,  of  books.  Bat  the  main  source  of  hia 
change  of  habits  about  this  period  was,  it  is  con- 
fessed on  all  hands,  the  precocious  fervour  of  one 
of  his  own  turbulent  passions. 

<<  In  my  seventeenth  year,"  says  Bums,  **  to  give 
my  manners  a  brush,  I  went  to  a  country  dancing- 
school. — My  father  had  an  unaccountable  anti- 
pathy against  these  meetings ;  .and  my  gomg  was, 
what  to  this  moment  I  repent,  in  opposition  to 
his  wishes.  My  father  was  subject  to  strong  pas- 
sions; from  that  instance  of'dnobedieace  in  me, 
he  took  a  sort  of  dislike  to  me,  whicSi  I  believe 
was  one  cause  of  the  dissipation  which  marked  my 
succeeding  years.*  I  say  dissipation,  comparative* 
ly  with  the  strictness,  and  sobriety,  and  regularity 
of  Presbyterian  country  life ;  for  though  the  WiU- 
o'-Wisp  meteors  of  thoughtkes  whim  were  almost 
the  sole  lights  of  my  pal^,  yet  eariy  ingrained 

•  "  I  wonder,"  says  CHlbert,  *•  how  Robert  could  attri. 
bute  to  our  father  that  laating  reaentmetit  of  his  going  to 
a  dandng-school  agntoMt  his  will,  of  which  he  was  inca- 
pable. I  beUeve  mo  truUi  was,  that  about  this  time  he 
began  to  see  the  daDseroas  impetuosity  of  my  brother's 
passions,  as  well  as  his  not  being  amenable  to  counsel, 
which  often  irritated  my  father,  and  which  he  would  na- 
turally Uiink  a  dandng-school  was  not  likely  to  correct. 
But  he  was  proud  of  Ri9bert*s  geniua,  which  he  bestowed 
more  expense  on  cultivating  than  on  the  rest  of  the  family 
— omd  he  was  equally  delisted  with  his  warmth  of  heart, 
and  conversational  powers.  He  had  indeed  that  dislike 
of  dandng-schoolfl  wUdi  Robert  mentions ;  but  so  far 
overcame  it  during  Robert's  first  month  of  attendance, 
that  he  permitted  the  rest  of  ihe  famUy  that  were  fit  for  it, 
to  accompany  him  during  the  lecon^  xooti^.  ^fi^Sw3X%^<» 

cetted  in  dondnff,  and  itm  toi  wov^  V\sqr  ^Nsntiu^i  ^^^ 

ofit." 
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pielf  «iid  TOtM  hapikwm  fm  Mirenl  jmn  afita> 
^ifidi  withJQ  Aa  fine  rf  iinwywcci  The  mm 
]iii(rfortiuie  of  my  life  was  to  waat  an  aiai.  I  saw 
myfillwr'a  atiiaiiaQ.flirtailed.«aBieperpotiialk- 
bwov  The  only  two  opening^.  1^  miidi  1  ooiild 
enter  the  temple  of  Fortiii% '  wwe  the  gate  of  aig- 
gaidly  econevTi  or  .tba  pt^  of  IhUe  diiwaiing 
baigBtnrinakiiig.  The  finit  m  «o  conteacted  an 
ttpertu%.I  cimldne?eraqBocaantyaelf  intoftgi^^ 
the  laat  I  alwajra  hated^f-thate  waa  ocmtainkiation 
in  the  imj  entnmeafl  ^  Iliaa  ahandoned  of  aim  or 
▼iew inlira^  with  a atrang appetite  lor  aocUnH^p: 
aa  wettfimnnalifeliOadtyt  aa  finMna  pride  ef  oik 

or  hypoehaadhiaciam  that  niaie  ma  fly  aoKtiide^ 
add  to  theae  ittOBtttiina  to  aodal  lif9»  my  npnta^ 
tion Jfar  bookish  kaowlad^  atoeitaia  wud  logucal 
talent,  and  a  aMngdi  of  thoni^l^  aomething  like 
die  rudiments  of  good  sense;  mi  it  wiU  not  seem 
snrprinng  that  I  was  gananUy  a  welcome  gneat 
where  I  visited,  or  any  great  wonder  that,  always 
where  two  or  three  met  togethov  ^^^'f^  was  I 
among  them*  Bat  fiur  beyond  all  otlier  impulses  of 
my  haurty  fras  MnwuickofUpourfadaraaie  miMt. 
lib  ^imr0  Atimatia  My  heart  was  comptotdy  tinder, 
and  was  etemaOy  lif^ited  np  by  seme  geddeta  or 
other;  and  aa  in  erery  other  wvfu^  in thia #(nM. 
mjjr  ibrtnne  was  Tarioiis^  aoflMtiniea  I  was  reeeired' 
with  ftroor,  and  smnetimea  I  was  mortified  with 
a  repulse.  At  the  plol^  scythe,  «*  leimMfaoolcy 
I  feared  no  competitor,  and  thus  I  s^  absolnte. 
want  at  defiance;  and  aa  I  nerer  cared  fiarther  fer 
my  labours  than  while  I  was  in  actual  exercfae,  I 
qient  the  e?eni^in  theway  after  toy  «wik\Ms«!^ 
A  cauatry  bd  aeUom  caniea  on  »  V)T«  vii'v^t^'VBKA 

c 
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without  an  asftisting  confident.  I  possessed  a  en* 
riosity,  zeal,  and  intrepid  dexterity,  that  recom- 
mended me  as  a  proper  second  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  I  dare  say,  I  felt  as  much  pleasure  in 
being  in  the  secret  of  half  the  loves  of  the  parish 
of  Tarbolton,  as  ever  did  statesman  in  knowing 
the  intrigues  of  half  the  courts  of  Europe." 

In  regard  to  the  same  critical  period  of  Bums's 
Hfe,  his  excellent  brother  writes  as  follows ; — *^  The 
seven  years  we  lived  in  Taibolton  parish  (extend- 
ing from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  of 
my  brother's  age)  wa«  not  marked  by  much  li- 
terary improvement;  but,  during  this  time,  the 
foundation  was  laid  of  certain  habits  in  my  bro- 
ther's character,  which  afterwards  became  but  too 
prominent,  and  which  malice  and  envy  have  taken 
delight  to  enlarge  on.  Though,  when  young,  he 
was  bashful  and  awkward  in  his  intercourse  with 
women,  yet  when  he  approached  manhood,  his 
attachment  to  their  society  became  very  strong, 
and  he  was  constantly  the  victim  of  some  fair  en- 
slaver. The  symptoms  of  his  passion  were  often 
such  as  nearly  to  equal. those  of  the  celebrated 
Sappho.  I  never  indeed  knew  that  he  fainted, 
sunkj  and  died  iswat^;  but  the  agitations  of  his 
mind  and  body  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  I 
ever  knew  in  real  life.  He  mid  always  a  particu- 
lar jealousy  of  people  who  were  richer  than  him- 
self, or  who  had  more  consequence  in  hie.  His 
love,  therefore,  Tarely  settled  on  persons  of  this 
description.  When  he  selected  any  one  out  of 
the  sovereignty  of  his  good  pleasure  to  whom  he 
should  pay  his  particular  attention,  she  was  in- 
stantly  invested  witb  a  saf^cleivt.  «tock  of  charms, 
out  of  the  plentiful  storea  oS  Yiia  o7fTi\xow^xsa.^\wv\ 
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and  theve'ihia  oAoi  t'ljiMl  dManiitade  belwaeii 
Jbtoflnr  oytifatii^  as  ip>Jnlp<Ted  to  othsny  and 
M  she  seemed  wheo  iiifaMd  wiih  the'attriibatat 
he  gBTe  her.  One  genefally  ragned  paramoiint 
in  Mi  aflfectloiiB;  httt'tt*  ToriGk^s  aflbctions  flowed 
ont  toward  Madame  de  L—  al  the  lemise  door, 
wUfectfae  eternal  tows  of  Eliaa  were  upon  him» 
ao  Rohert  was  freqaendy  enconaterbg  other  at- 
tractionay  wMch  formed  so  many  ander^plota  in 
the  drula  of  his  lov^."^ 

Thns  oeenpied  with  labo^/  love,  and  dancing, 
the  yoodi  ^  without  an  aim"  finmd  leisuo  ooca- 
rionally  to  dotiie  the  sufficiently  TarioBS  moods  of 
faia  mind  in  rliynles;  It  tras  as  tiarly  as  serenteen, 
Xhe  teOs  ns,)*  that  he  wrote  some  stanaaa  which 
heg^beantkiiDy: 

ti  I  dieam'd  I  laj  whero  flomn  mtp  qyiqging 

Cktily  in  the  sunny  beam ; 
Listening  to  the  wHd  birds  singing, 

By  a  fUlina  ciyitel  itxeuD. 
Straigiit  the  sky  new  black  and  daring, 

T£ro'  the  woods  the  wliixlwiiida  uve, 
Trees  with  aged  annt  were  waning, 

0*er  the  swelling  drumHe  wave. 
8ttch  was  liie'i  deeeUfol  moniog,*'  Ac 

On  comparing  these  veraea  with  those  on 
«  Handaome  NeU,**  the  advance  achiared  by  the 
young  bard  in  the  ooone  of  two  short  yean»  most 
be  regarded  with  admiration ;  nor  aboald  a  minor 
drcomstance  be  entirely  overlooked,  that  in  the 
piece  which  we  have  jnst  been  quotings  their  oc- 
curs but  one  Scotch  word.  It  was  about  this  ttme^ 
also,  that  he  wrote  a  balkd  of  much  leas  ambitions 
vein,  which,*  years  after,  be  says,  h«  nanfliXA  an\i 

*  HeliqaMj  p.  242. 
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orer  with  deligfaty  because  of  the  faithfahiess  with 
which  it  recalled  to  him  the  circuinstaiicea  and 
feelings  of  his  opening  manhood. 

i— *'  My  father  was  a  fanner  upon  the  Carrick  border. 
And  carefully  he  bred  me  up  in  decency  and  order. 
He  bade  me  act  a  manly  part,  tho*  I  bad  ne*er  a  farthing ; 
For  without  an  honest  manly  heart,   no  man  was  wwth 
regarding! 

Then  out  into  the  world  my  couxte  I  did  determine ; 
7*^0*  to  he  rich  root  not  my  withy  yet  to  be  great  wot  charm* 

My  tMletOi  they  were  not  the  wortty  nor  yet  my  education: 
JEt^olved  was  I  at  least  to  try  to  mend  my  situation. 


No  help,  nor  hope,  nor  view  had  I,  nor  person  to  befHend  me ; 
So  I  must  toil,  and  sweat,  and  broil,  and  labour  to  sustain  me. 
To  plough  and  sow,  to  reap  and  mow,  my  fiither  bred  me 

early; 
For  one,  he  said,  to  labour  bred,  was  a  match  for  fortune 

fairly. 

Thus  all  obscure,  unknown  and  poor,  thro*  life  I*m  doom- 
ed to  wander ; 

Till  down  my  weary  bones  I  lay,  in  everlasting  slumber. 

No  view,  nor  care,  but  shun  whatever  might  breed  me 
pain  or  sorrow ; 

I  live  to-day,  as  well's  I  may,  regardless  of  to-morrow.*' 

&C. 

These  are  the  only  two  of  his  very  early  pro- 
ductions in  which  we  have  nothing  expressly  about 
love.  The  rest  were  composed  to  celebrate  the 
charms  of  those  rural  beauties  who  followed  each 
other  in  the  dominion  of  his  &ncy— or  shared  the 
capacious  throne  between  them ;  and  we  may 
easily  believe,  that  one  who  possessed,  with  his 
other  ^ualificationB,  such  powers  of  flattering,  fear* 

ed  competitoTB  as  little  in  th^  i\vv^\^\Qrci&  qH.  >un& 

eveniaga  as  in  the  toils  of  h\a  ^7. 
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The  rural  lover,  in  those  districts,  pursues  hiu 
tender  vocation  in  a  style,  the  especial  fascination 
of  which  town-bred  swains  may  nnd  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  comprehend.  After  the  labours  of  the 
day  are  over,  nay,  very  often  after  he  is  supposed 
by  the  inmates  of  his  own  fireside  to  be  in  his  bed, 
the  happy  youth  thinks  little  of  walking  many  long 
Scotch  miles  to  the  residence  of  his  mistress,  who, 
upon  the  signal  of  a  tap  at  her  window,  comes  fortk 
to  spend  a  soft  hour  or  two  beneath  the  harvest 
moon,  or,  if  the  weather  be  severe,  (a  circumstance 
which  never  prevents  the  journey  from  being  ac* 
complished,)  amidst  the  sheaves  of  her  faQier's 
bam*  This  <<  chappin'  out,"  as  they  call  it,  is  a  cus* 
torn  of  which  parents  commonly  wink  at,  if  they 
do  not  openly  approve,  the  observance ;  and  the 
consequences  are  far,  very  far,  more  frequently 
quite  harmless,  than  persons  not  familiar  with  the 
peculiar  manners  and  feelings  of  om*  peasantry  may 
find  it  easy  to  believe.  Excursions  of  this  class  form 
the  theme  of  almost  all  the  songs  which  Bums  is 
known  to  have  produced  about  this  period, — and 
such  of  these  juvenile  performances  as  have  been 
preserved,  are,  without  exception,  beautiful.  They 
show  how  powerfully  his  boyish  fancy  had  been 
affected  by  the  old  rural  minstrelsy  of  his  own 
coimtry,  and  how  easily  his  native  taste  caught  the 
secret  of  its  charm.  The  tmth  and  simplicity  of 
nature  breathe  in  every  line — the  images  are  al- 
ways just,  often  originally  happy — and  the  grow- 
ing refinement  of  his  eai*  and  judgment,  may  be 
traced  in  the  terser  language  and  more  mellow  flow 
of  each  successive  ballad. 

The  best  of  the  songs  written  al  \.\\\«>  \A.m^\A^^ 
beginning, — 

c  2 
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**  It  was  npon  a  Lammas  nighc. 

When  eom  rigs  are  bonnie, 
Beneath  the  moon*s  uncloud^  lig^^ 

I  held  awa  to  Annie. 
The  tune  flew  by  wi*  tentless  heed, 

Till,  'tween  the  late  and  early, 
Wi'  sma*  persuasion  she  agreed 

To  see  me  thro*  the  barlej,"  &c. 

We  may  let  the  poet  cany  on  his  own  story. 
«  A  circomstancey"  says  he^*  <<  which  made  some 
alteration  on  my  mind  and  manners,  was,  that  i 
spent  my  nineteenth  summer  on  a  smuggling  coast, 
a  good  distance  from  home,  at  a  noted  school,f  to 
learn  mensuration,  surveying,  dialling,  kc^  in  which 
I  made  a  good  progress.  But  I  made  a  greater 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  The  con- 
traband trade  was  at  that  time  very  successful,  and 
it  sometimes  happened  to  me  to  fall  in  with  those 
who  carried  it  on.  Scenes  of  swaggering  riot  and 
roaring  dissipation  were  till  this  time  new  to  me ; 
but  I  was  no  enemy  to  social  life.  Here,  though 
I  learnt  to  fill  my  glass,  and  to  mix  without  fear 
in  a  drunken  squabble,  yet  I  went  on  with  a  high 
hand  with  my  geometry,  till  the  sun  entered  Virgo, 
a  month  which  is  always  a  carnival  in  my  bosom, 
when  a  charming  Jil^ey  who  lived  next  door  to 
the  school,  overset  my  trigonometry,  and  set  me 
off  at  a  tangent  from  the  sphere  of  my  studies.  I, 
however,  struggled  on  with  my  sines  and  cO'Sines 
for  a  few  days  more ;  but  stepping  into  the  garden 
one  charming  noon  to  take  the  suns  altitude,  there 
I  met  my  angel,  like 

<  Proserpine^  eathering  flowers. 
Herself  a  fairer  flower.* 


*  Ivctter  to  Dr  Moore, 
t  This  was  the  school  o£  lLuVotk>NaV^'*. 
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.'  '*U  WM  in  rdoL  t«  thUk  of  diinff  anjr  moie 
Mod  at  ichooL  The  ranaimiig  wedc  I  atiid,  I 
lid  noAugf  Imt  oise  dw  tealtiao  of  mv  wml  alwo^ 
lwr»  or  steol  out  to  meet  Imt;  end  the  two  lait 
nights  ai  my  stay  in  tbe  ooimtry,-htd  deep  been  • 
mortal  rin,  tbe  image  of  diui  modett  and  mnooent 
gM  had  kept  me  gidltleaia 

^l  letnnied  home  rm  eonajdemfaly  improved. 
If  y  reading  was  enfamd  with  the  very  important 
ndditiea  of  Thoms«t>  and  Shenstone's  Wocksf 
I  had  seen  hnman  natore  in  a  new  jimm ;  and  < 
engaged  seferal  of  my  aehool4i^owB  to  keep  njp  a 
fitmry  oorrenKmdence  with  me.  This  improved 
me  in  composition.  I  had  met  ithk  a  cdkcnon  of 
kttcva  by  the  wits  of  Qneso  Anne's  raigny  and  I 
pored  over  them  moat  deroaAy ;  Ikeptoopies  of 
any  ai  my  own  letteM  that  {toned  me;  and  a 
comparison  between  them  and  the  eompoeitiion  of 
most  of  my  correspondents  flattered  niy  vanity. 
I  carried  tins  whim  so  far,  that  though  I  had  not 
diree  farthings  worth  of  business  in  the  worid,  yet 
almost  erery  post  bronght  me  as  many  letters  as 
if  I  had  been  a  broad  plodding  son  of  day4ioolc 
and  ledger. 

«  My  life  flowed  on  mndb  in  the  same  eoarsa 
tiUmytwenty-tfakdyear.  Vwe  Taimmrf  ei  ffwe  la 
&a^«iMi0^;weremy  soleprine^ldMofaetitau  The 
addition  of  two  more  anthoia  to  my  fibiary  am 
me  great  pleasore ;  Sterne  and  M^&enaie  iHh 
iram  Shemtfy  wad  TkeMDmqfFedmsh^mtnmy 
bosom  &voarites.  Poesy  was  still  a  darling  iHdk 
for  my  mind ;  but  it  was  only  indulged  in  accord- 
ing to  the  humour  of  ihe  hour*  I  had  nsuaUy  half 
ai  dozen  or  more  pieces  on  baad;  \ \o^^  ^sQft> 
or  other,  aa  it  suited  the  mLomesAairf  XAUft  ^^  *^^ 
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mind,  and  dismissed  the  work  as  it  bordered  on 
fatigue.  My  passions,  once  lighted  up,  raged  like 
so  many  devils,  till  they  found  vent  in  rhyme ;  and 
then  the  conning  over  my  verses,  like  a  spell, 
soothed  all  into  quiet." 

Of  the  rhymes  of  those  days,  few,  when  he 
wrote  his  letter  to  Moore,  had  appeared  in  print. 
Winter^  a  dirffe,  an  admirably  versified  piece,  is  of 
their  number ;  die  Death  of  Poor  Mailie,  MailU^s 
Elegy ^  and  J(^n  Barleyeom;  and  one  charming 
song,  inspired  by  the  Nymph  of  Kirkoswald's, whose 
attractions  put  an  end  to  nis  trigonometry. 

*'  Now  westlin  winds,  and  slaughtering  guns, 

Biing  Autumn*s  pleasant  weather ; 
The  moorcock  springs,  on  whirring  wings, 

Amang  the  blooming  heather. . .  . 
—Peggy  dear,  the  evening's  dear, 

ThidL  flies  the  skimming  swallow ; 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view, . 

All  fading  green  and  yellow ; 
Come  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way,"  &c. 

John  Barleycorn  is  a  clever  old  ballad,  very 
cleverly  new-modelled  and  extended ;  but  the 
Death  and  Elegy  of  Poor  Mailie  deserve  more 
attention.  The  expiring  animal's  admonitions 
touching  the  education  of  the  '<  poor  toop  lamb, 
her  son  and  heir^"  and  the  "  yowie,  silly  thing,** 
her  daughter,  are  from  the  same  peculiar  vein  of 
sly  homely  wit,  embedded  upon  fancy,  which  he 
afterwards  dug  with  a  bolder  band  in  the  Twa 
Dogs,  and  perhaps  to  its  utmost  depth,  in  his 
Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook,  It  need  scai'cely  be 
added^  that  Poor  Mailie  was  a  real  personage, 
thovgh  she  did  not  actually  dvc^  wv\tU  Rome  time 
after  her  last  words  were  wuUciu    ^\v^\va.^>a^«^ 
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pirchwi6d 
cMdbglyi 


<»  nio^  an  dM  tom  At  tnlfeed  Vj  Ilka  t 
A  ham  hilf^wili  tht  could  iliti  ■  him  i 
,..,  .  WirSiaiyUMi^vimihadUq^Iiii^ 

Sbeinuiid*ipeedi 
A  ftUbd  malr  ftitliAi*  iie*ar  enne  iilflji  lifiii, 

lliMB  Stte  pfeees  BM  Ib  «  nneh  bratdflr  dUeet 
Ifcn  Miy  of  toeir  piwleoMMnb  Hk  ncRinunt 
nul  Mttm  were,  horn  tht  begittniogy  SeoCdu 

-Nttwidtttindiagiliefaiznrioiutone.of  some  of 
BnnM^gpieeeg  proanced  in  tiiote  Ham,  WBwnw^ 
sinidbvliiiiM6u  ^ttid  iBslirodMr  iiihinitatiiigly  con^p 
flniM  the  itatancnt)  liigk  no  poativo  tim  mingied 
m4Ui7  0f  lib  lofiSynrtfl  after  lie  iMtdraiidi^  his 
fwe&ty-«liM  jwr.  Ho  has  akeady  told  lu,  that 
his  short  residence  **  away  from  home**  at  Kirk- 
oswald's,  where  he  mixed  in  die  society  of  sea- 
hiing  men  and  smugglers,  produced  an  nnfJEiyonr- 
able  alteration  on  some  of  his  habits ;  bst  in  1781-2 
he  spent  six  months  at  Irrme ;  and  it  is  from  thia 
period  that  his  brother  dates  a  serious  change. 

**  As  Ins  numerous  oofuwiiioiiSy  wkvb  Oilberty 
'^  were  goT^emed  by  the  strideA  rules  of  Tirtue  and 
modesty,  (from  which  he  never  deriated  ^  his 
tw^ty-lhird  year,)  he  becaaiie  anxious  to  be  in  a 
liituation  to  marry.  This  was  not  likely  to  be  the 
case  wliBe  he  remained  a  farmer,  as  the  stockiiq; 
of  a  frirm  required  a  sum  of  money  he  saw  no 
probability  of  bemg  master  of  for  a  great  while* 
He  and  1  had  for  soTeral  years  taken  land  of  our 
&tber^  for  the  pnrpose  of  raising  ftuL  cm  fsrax  cttdl 
acconat;  and  m  the  comae  ot  Be\)xii%  Vx^ '^'(dc)^^ 
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iug  suitable  to  bis  grand  yiew  of  settling  in  life, 
and  as  subservient  to  the  flax-raising."*  Burnt, 
accordingly,  went  to  a  balf-brother  of  his  motber^s, 
by  name  Peacock,  a  flax-dresser  in  Irvine,  with  the 
view  of  learning  this  new  trade,  and  for  some  time 
he  applied  himself  diligently ;  but  misfortune  after 
misfortune  attended  him.  The  shop  accidentally 
caught  fire  during  the  carousal  of  a  new-year's-day  s 
morning,  and  Robert  "  was  left,  like  a  true  poet, 
not  worth  a  fiixpence."i— -*'  I  was  obliged,"  says  he, 
*'  to  give  up  this  scheme ;  the  clouds  of  misfortune 
were  gathering  thick  round  my  father's  head ;  and 
what  was  worst  of  all,  he  was  visibly  far  gone  in 
a  consumption;  and,  to  crown  my  distresses,  a 
beile  Jille  whom  I  adored,  and  who  had  pledged 
her  soul  to  meet  me  in  the  field  of  matrimony, 
jilted  me,  with  peculiar  circumstances  of  mortifica- 
tion, f  The  finishing  evil  that  brought  up  the  rear 

*  David  Sillar  assured  Mr  Robert  Chambers  that  this 
notion  originated  with  William  Bumes,  who  thought  of 
becoming  entirely  a  lint-farmer ;  and,  by  way  of  keeping 
as  much  of  the  profits  as  he  could  within  his  family,  of 
making  his  eldest  son  a  flax-dresser. 

*)-  Some  letters  referring  to  this  afiair  are  omitted  in  the 
^^  General  Correspondence*'  of  Gilbert's  edition  ;  f(n*  what 
reason  I  know  not.     They  are  surely  as  well  worth  pre- 
serving as  many  in  the  Collection,  particularly  when  tneir 
early  date  is  considered.    The  first  of  them  begins  thus  :— 
*'  I  verily  believe,  my  dear  E.,  that  the  pure  genuine  feel- 
ings of  love  are  as  rare  in  the  world  as  the  pure  genuine 
principles  of  virtue  and  piety.    This,  I  hope,  will  account 
for  the  uncommon  style  of  all  my  letters  to  you.    By  un- 
common, I  mean  their  being  written   in  such  a  serious 
manner,  which,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  has  made  me  often 
afraid  lest  you  should  take  me  for  some  zealous  bigot,  who 
convened  with  his  miatxeia  aa  Vv(^  viouVi  c^ivNene  vith  hia 
mmiatet.     I  don*t  know  how  it  \s^  m^  ^ew  \  lot  '^wj.^^^ 
except  roar  company,  there  i«  nolYvitift  wv  wsi^  ^n^tiv^^q 
'iJiich  piCTwureaa  writing  ioyo\3L,Nc\.Vv\«iN«t^^«^^^x>^w 
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of  tfak  infenial  file»  wm,  mjT'CottrtitutiaiiaiKitielan- 
tiStAyheittg  imfceiBod  ti»  tfoob  «' degra^  that  for 
AnvmeftttH  I  wii*  ina  Mttte  of  mind  scnreelyid 
teeimed  liy  the'hopekiiKWTCitdMB ^liio  lia?tt  got 
tfnit  iBittliiitis-M2l^^  The 

Mhrtriay  fattifi  sdcrowod  Vy  Bmn-to  kn  fbtbery 
4Me  dli9»  b^M»  tho  uitforttturte  ^  took  plaoe, 
will  khoir  ataqdnidy  tfait  thv  gltfom  of  hia  apirita 
kad  MmU  aead  of  tibat  aggrsvatioii.  W3wn  wo 
ciOtfaldiB'kf  ^wfaon,  t»  wImd,  aadmdar  ii^hati  eiiw 
diiMttuMi^  H  1M»  wnttan^ 'the  fettir  is ;e?8vy 


flu£r  Mjufeg  10  modi  lalkflf(,of  t^naiuut  iivettf  j.biMre  of<« 
fitttMHlt*  diftt^lf  a  ivtd.^Rmni2yrUlttkm  be  not  really 
«C]^'«f fIrcM,  'tl«  ftinelldiv«k«iMBtairiMii  tait;;  What*' 
«itt  the  dwogllt  ^w  £^  vaanvBif  iMttt^  M^ 

breast*  It  exdngaitfMe  ei»qr  ,d&|3;,iq^k  of  malice  and. 
envy,  wfaich  are  adt  tb6  imi  io  'inteet  me. ' '  I  gnap  every' 
treatnre  in  tbe  arms  of  nnivteial  benmlenee,  and  eq^aally 
j^urtidpate  in  the  pleasaiei  Of^tiie  happyv  and  lympathize 
with  the  miaegdfla  mib»  itafbrtniiath  X  aan»e  yon,  my  dear, 
I  often  look  up  fp  the  -^vim  Disposee  of  ^Tenta^  with  aa 
eye  of  gratitude  i^  ihe  bleuiqg  whidi  1  hope  he  intends  tq. 
bestow  On  me,  In' bjeytowiiiff  yott.^      .       ..    ■   ■ 

-  What  ibllows'fv  ftom  BonsM  Lettei*,^  mxkfHkin  that 
in  adiidi  dier)nSQiigkiwi0aianilBtiBiBtA!W>4Bal  ic|ictlnBj 

ofbia  yowsi^^il  f[Miii«^f9o4;KBSm^ 
ledged  the  T^ca^^j^fOttip  beftne  Uiia  time,. but  my  - 
heart  was  to  siioeki^  wlui  'Ai  cbiltifflts  'of 'HL'tliae  t  can 
a^aroely  yet  oolleiBt  lAf  thongJhtS  so  as  tb >]Ate  wytlnifti  the 
subject.-  I iHH  ^lot  aitSBli^f  tAf  deeoibe  whilf  t  Mt  on' Ye- 
ceiTing  yoiir,  ielkrliv  I  Md  it  4ivt^  and.  ottgi^v  Hf^  <^' 
again ;  and  though  it  wasin  tfas  politest  language  of  ictfti<>., 
afi,  still  it  waa  penmptoty ;  ^  you  were  sorry  you  cont'd  not^' 
maJce  me  a  riMM,  but  you  widi  me*  what,  without  you^  I 
nerer  can  obtain,  *  you  wish  me  all  kind  cf  ha^^^ineBa»*  '  \X: 
would  be  weak  aiid  nnmanly  to  say  thai  inAiouV^|tKv\TA*^ 
rercan  be  happy  ;  but  sure  I  am,  that  ahttnn^Wie  m^  l^svx.^ 
would bavegiwea  £t  a  idish,  tlu^  wantms  yooL,\T«s«^  ^^ 

tMte."  In  such  excellent  English  did  BuTni^  i»oo\a%«««»* 

tJfy  maidens  in  ae  most  his  twentiath  year. 
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<<  Honoured  Sir, 
**  I  HAV£  pnrpoBely  delayed  writrng,  in  the 
hope  that  I  BDonld  ha^e  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
yoa  on  New-year's  day ;  bnt  work  comes  so  hard 
upon  ns,  that  I  do  not  choose  to  be  absent  on 
that  account,  as  well  as  for  some  other  little 
reasons,  which  I  shall  tell  you  at  meeting.    My 
health  is  nearly  the  same  as  when  you  were  here, 
only  my  sleep  is  a  little  sounder;  and,  on  the 
whole,  1  am  rather  better  than  othcarwise,  though 
I  mend  by  very  slow  degrees.    The  wealmess  of 
my  nerves  has  so  debilitated  my  mind,  that  I  dare 
neither  review  past  wants,  nor  look  forward  into 
futurity ;  for  the  least  anxiety  or  perturbation  in 
my  breast  produces  most  unhiqtpy  effects  on  my 
wnole  frame.    Sometimes,  indeed,  when  for  an 
hour  or  two  my  spirits  are  alightened,  I  glimmer 
a  little  into  futurity ;  but  my  principal,  and  indeed 
my  only  pleasurable  employment,  is  looking  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  a  moral  and  religious  way. 
I  am  quite  transported  at  the  thought,  that  ere 
long,  perhaps  very  soon,  I  shall  bid  an  eternal  adieu 
to  flJl  the  pains  and  uneasiness,  and  disquietudes  of 
this  weary  life ;  for  I  assure  you  I  am  heartily  ti- 
red of  it ;  and,  if  I  do  not  very  much  deceive  my- 
self, I  could  contentedly  and  gladly  rerign  it. 

^  The  soul,  uneasy,  and  confined  at  home. 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come.' 

<<  It  is  for  this  reason  I  am  more  pleased  with 

the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  vrnises  of  die  7th  chapter 

of  Revelations,  than  with  any  ten  times  as  many 

Terses  in  the  whole  Bible,  and  would  not  exchange 

the  noble  enthusiasm  witii  which  they  inspire  me 

for  all  that  this  w<Nid  has  to  offer.*    As  for  this 

•  The  ventB  of  Soipioxa  tee  saiuiue^  Vo^  «»  %^  l^ 
'«.  Therefore  arc  they  befote  Ocvt  tYitoi«  oS  ^^^  «^ 
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wotUy  I  detpair  of  erar  fludkiiiff  a  figw«  m  I 
Mi  BOl  Ibmed'fo  the  Imalto  of  the  biMyy  nor  the 
inttir  of  the  gay.  I  diall  aefior  again  be  capable 
•f -entering  into  Boeh  aceMR  Xndeed,  I  am  ahoge- 
Ihei  vaeoneamed  m  the  thoni^  of  this  life.  I 
ftmeee^tfant  poverty  and  obeowity  probebly  await 
flH^  and  I  am  in  lonw  meeeore  prepeied,  and  daily 
fMpamg^  to  meet  dMm.  I  hare  tat  jnet  time  end 
naper  to  letnpn  yon  mj  gratefol  thaaki  for  the 
iMeene  ef  virtne  aad  jnety  yon  have  |tven  me, 
wUdi  veM  too  nradi  negleeted  at  the  tone  of  gi- 
vii^r  thtai,  bat  wfaidi  I  hope  have  been  remmnber- 
ad  en  it- 18  yet  too  late.  Proecnt  iny  dotilnl  re- 
epeeti  to  waj  mother,  md  my  oonq^Umente  to  Mr 
eaid  Mn  Mmr;  and,  with  wiiUng  yon  a  mnry 
New^eaK^a-day,  I  dnil  eendade. 
'  *<  I  ami  hoBMOed  Sir,  yonr  diii^ilol  BOB» 

<'  RoBXBT  Burks.*' 

**  P.  S.^— My  meal  is  nearly  oat ;  bat  I  am  go* 
ing  to  borrowy  till  I  get  more." 

^  This  letter^"  says  Dr  Carrie^  **  written  seyeral 
veers  brfore  the  piublicatiosi  of  his  Poetniy  when 
ms  name  waa  as  obsenre  as  his  condttiyon  was 
hnmble,diq^syathepialosoyhicmf>ianffJid 
no  generally  forms  the  poetical  temperunent,  and 
that  buoyant  and  ambitioas  spirit  winch  imficates 

lervtt  bim  dsj  sad  nl^  hi  his  toiple ;  and  he  that  litteth 
en  the  thfone  ihaU  dveU  among  tbem. 

*^  1&  They  shall  hunger  no  mose,  neither  thirst  any 
move;  ndihor  shall  flie  son  l^ht  on  ^em,  nor  any  heat. 

<^  17-  For  te  Lamb  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  dirone 
shall  feed  them,  aad  sfaaH  bad  than  unto  Vn\D%  towDOunsia 
ofwuienf  aad  Qod  shall  wipe  away  «2EL  Uua  ti»in>  ^^m^ 
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a  mind  consciouB  of  its  strength.  At  Inrine,  Biirnyi 
at  this  time  posflesaed  a  single  room  for  his  lodg- 
ings, rented,  perhaps,  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  a- 
week.  He  passed  his  days  in  constant  labour  as  a 
flax-dresser,  and  his  food  consisted  chiefly  of  oat- 
meal, sent  to  liim  from  his  father's  fiamily.  The 
store  of  this  humble,  though  wholesome  natriment» 
it  appears,  was  nearly  exluiusted,  and  he  was  about 
to  borrow  till  he  should  obtain  a  supply.  Yet  e^en 
in  this  situation,  his  active  imagination  had  fdwmed 
to  itself  pictures  of  eminence  and  distinction.  His 
despair  of  making  a  figure  in  the  world,  shows 
how  ardently  he  wished  for  honourable  fame ;  and 
his  contempt  of  life,  founded  on  this  despair,  is 
the  genuine  expression  of  a  youthful  and  generous 
mind.  In  such  a  state  of  reflection,  and  of  suffer- 
ing, the  imagination  of  Bums  naturally  passed  the 
dark  boundaries  of  our  earthly  horizon,  and  rested 
on  those  beautiful  representations  of  a  better  world, 
where  there  is  neither  thirst,  nor  hunger,  nor  sor- 
row, and  where  happiness  shall  be  in  proportion  to 
the  capacity  of  happiness." — Lifit  p-  1^^ 

Unhappily  for  himself  and  for  the  world,  it  was 
not  always  in  the  recollections  of  his  virtuous  home 
and  Uie  study  of  his  Bible,  diat  Bums  sought  for 
consolation  amidst  the  heavy  distresses  which  <<  his 
youth  was  heir  to."  Irvine  is  a  small  sea-port; 
and  here,  as  at  Kirkoswald's,  the  adventurous  spirits 
of  a  smuggling  coast,  with  all  their  jovial  habits, 
"were  to  be  met  with  in  abundance.  **  He  contract- 
ed some  acquaintance,"  says  Gilbert,  <^  of  a  freer 
manner  of  thinking  and  living  than  he  had  been 
used  to,  whose  society  prepared  him  for  overleap- 
ing  the  bounds  of  rigid  virtue,  which  had  hitherto 

rfifftrained  him" 
I  owe  to  Mr  Rohert  CWinV^ex*  (^wv\\\«t  ^K  'X^^ 
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ditions  of  Ediiibiii^)  the  following  note  of  a 
conrersation  which  he  had  in  June  1826>  with  a 
-respectable  old  citizen  of  this  town : — *^  Burns  was, 
•at  the  time  of  his  residence  among  us,  an  older- 
looking  man  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  age— very  darkly  complexioned,  with  a  strong 
dark  eye— of  a  thoughtful  appearance,  amounting 
to  what  might  be  called  a  gloomy  attentiveness  ; 
so  much  so,  that  when  in  company  which  did  not 
call  forth  his  brilliant  powers  of  conversation,  ho 
might  often  be  seen,  for  a  considerable  space  toge- 
ther, leaning  down  on  his  palm,  with  his  elbow 
resting  on  his  knee.  He  was  in  common  silent 
and  reserved ;  but  when  he  found  a  man  to  his 
mind,  he  constantly  made  a  point  of  attaching  him- 
self to  his  company,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  out 
his  powers.  It  was  among  women  alone  that  he 
uniformly  exerted  himself,  and  tmiformly  shone. 
People  remarked  even  then,  that  when  Robert 
Bums  did  speak,  he  always  spoke  to  the  point, 
and  in  general  with  a  sententious  brevity.  His 
moody  thoughtfulness,  and  laconic  style  of  expres- 
sion, were  both  inherited  from  his  father,  who,  for 
his  station  in  life,  was  a  very  singular  person." 

One  of  the  most  intimate  companions  of  Bums, 
while  he  remained  at  Irvine,  seems  to  have  been 
that  David  Sillar,  to  whom  the  Epistle  to  Da- 
vie,  a  Brother  Poet,  was  subsequently  addressed. 
Sillar  was  at  this  time  a  poor  schoolmaster  in  Ir- 
vine, enjoying  considerable  reputation  as  a  writer 
of  local  verses :  and,  according  to  all  accounts,  ex- 
tremely jovial  in  his  life  and  conversation.* 

•  If  this  person  had  some  share  \n\c»^\n^'^\vTW^Vo\ft 
convivial  diasipations^  it  is  proper  to  ohftexve,  \XvaX  Vv\%  or«w 
conduct  in  after  life  made  abundant  atjotvetvvexvl  tox  ^"^^^ 
Hud  all  Im  other  early  irregularities.     Mt  ^\\\ax  >occ»xsi&  " 
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Burns  himself  thus  tiuns  np  the  results  of  his 
residence  at  Irvine:— <^  From  this  adventiire  I 
learned  something  of  a  town  life;  bat  the  princir 
pal  thing  which  gave  my  mind  a  tmn,  was  a  friend- 
ship I  formed  with  a  young  fellow,  a  very  noble 
character,  but  a  hapless  son  of  misfortune.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  simple  mechanic;  but  a  great 
man  in  the  neighbourhood,  taking  him  under  his 
patronage^  gave  him  a  genteel  education,  with  a 
view  of  bettering  his  situation  in  life.  The  patrop 
dying  just  as  he  was  ready  to  launch  out  into  the 
world,  the  poor  fellow  in  despair  went  to  sea; 
where,  after  a  variety  of  good  and  ill  fortune,  a 
little  before  I  was  acquainted  with  him,  he  had 
been  set  ashore  by  an  American  privateer,  on  the 
wild  coast  of  Connaught,  stripped  of  everything. 
His  mind  was  fraught  with  independ- 
ence, magnanimity,  and  every  manly  virtue.  I 
loved  and  admired  him  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm, 
and  of  course  strove  to  imitate  him.  In  some  mea- 
sure I  succeeded ;  I  had  pride  before,  but  he  taught 
it  to  flow  in  proper  channels.  His  knowledge  of 
the  world  was  vastly  superior  to  mine;  and  I  was 
all  attention  to  learn.  He  was  the  only  man  I  ever 
saw  who  was  a  greater  fool  than  myself,  where 
woman  was  the  presiding  star ;  but  he  spoke  of  il- 
licit love  with  the  levity  of  a  sailor — which  hither- 

the  sequel  much  more  remarkable  for  strict  habits  of  ab- 
stemiousness, than  his  unfortumtte  friend  ever  in  reality 
was  for  the  reverse ;  and  worldl j  prosperity  having  attend- 
ed his  industry  in  a  very  uncommon  degree,  he  survived 
tin  lately  (if  he  does  not  still  survive)  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectahle,  as  well  as  wealthy,  inhabitants  of  his  native 
town.     He  published  a  volume  o(  ^j^tca^  m  «Qime  of  which 
considerable  iogenuiiy  is  Splayed;  axA o^vexv ^^«^  Vvi^ 
'Ouch  credit  the  situati<m  of  a  \>oiovl^\i  Ta»v*>^^^* 
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to  I  had  regarded  with  honour.  Here  his  friend- 
$kip  did  me  a  mischief ^  Professor  Walker,  when 
Breparmg  to  write  his  Sketch  of  the  Poet's  life,  was 
Biformedby  an  aged  inhabitant  of  Iryine,  that  Bums's 
chief  delight  whUe  there  was  in  discussing  religious 
tc^ics,  particularly  in  those  circles  which  usual- 
ly gather  in  a  Scotch  churchyard  after  service. 
The  senior  added,  that  Bums  commonly  took  the 
high  Calvinistic  side  in  such  debates ;  and  conclu- 
ded with  a  boast,  that  <<  the  lad"  was  indebted  to 
himself  in  a  great  measure  for  the  gradual  adop- 
tion of  <<  more  liberal  opinions."  It  was  during 
the  same  period,  that  the  poet  was  first  initiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  free  masonry,  <<  which  was,'* 
says  his  brother,  <<  his  first  introduction  to  the  life 
of  a  boon  companion."  He  was  introduced  to 
St  Mary's  Lodge  of  Tarbolton  by  John  Ranken, 
a  very  dissipated  man  of  considerable  talents,  to 
whom  he  afterwards  indited  a  poetical  epistle, 
which  will  be  noticed  in  its  place. 

"  Rhyme,"  Bums  says,  "  I  had  given  up ;"  (on 
going  to  Irvine ;}  '*  but  meeting  with  Ferguson's 
Scottish  PoemSy  I  strung  anew  my  wildly  sounding 
lyre  with  emulating  vigour."  Neither  flax-dress- 
ing nor  the  tavern  could  keep  him  long  from  his 
proper  vocation.  But  it  was  probably  this  accidental 
meeting  with  Ferguson,  that  in  a  great  measure 
finally  determined  the  Scottish  character  of  Bums's 
poetry;  and  indeed,  but  for  the  lasting  sense  of 
this  obligation,  and  some  natural  sympathy  with 
the  personal  misfortunes  of  Ferguson's  life,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  account  for  the  very  high  terms  in 
which  Bums  always  mentions  his  productions. 

Shortly  before  Barns  went  to  Irvme,  \v^>  ^kv% 
brother  Gilbert,  and  some  aeveiv  or  ci^\X.  ^wmv^ 
wen  besides,  all  of  the  parish  oi  T^ixV^oVx^^^  \>a-^ 

d2  i 
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formed  themselves  into  a  societv,  which  they  call- 
ed the  Bachelor's  Clnh ;  and  woich  met  one  even- 
ing in  every  month  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  en* 
tertainment  and  improvement.  That  their  caps 
were  but  modestly  filled  is  evident ;  for  the  mleB 
of  the  club  did  not  permit  any  member  to  spend 
mcHre  than  threepence  at  a  sitting.  A  question 
was  announced  for  discussion  at  the  dose  of  each 
meeting ;  and  at  the  next  they  came  prepared  to 
deliver  their  sentiments  upon  ihe  subject-matter 
thus  proposed.  Bums  drew  up  the  regulations, 
and  evidently  was  the  principal  person.  He  in- 
troduced his  friend  Sillar  during  his  stay  at 
Irvine,  and  the  meetings  appear  to  have  conti- 
nued as  long  as  the  family  remained  in  Tarbolton. 
Of  the  sort  of  questions  discussed,  we  may  form 
some  notion  from  the  minute  of  one  evening,  still 
extant  in  Bums's  hand-writing.— ^Question  for 
Halloween,  (Nov.  11,)  1780. — ^^  Suppose  a 
young  many  bred  afarmer^  bui  without  any  far' 
time,  Juu  it  in  his  power  to  marry  either  cftwo 
toomen^  the  one  a  girl  of  large  fartuney  but  neither 
handsome  inperson^  nor  agreeable  in  conversation^ 
but  who  can  manage  the  household  affairs  of  a 
farm  well  enough;  the  oUier  qfUiem  a  girl  every 
way  agreeable  in  person^  conversation^  and  be-- 
havioury  but  without  any  fortune:  which  of  them 
shaU  he  chooseT  Bums,  as  may  be  guessed, 
took  the  imprudent  side  in  this  discussion. 

<<  On  one  solita^  occasion,*'  says  he,  ^<  we  re- 
solved to  meet  at  Tarbolton  in  July,  on  the  race- 
night,  and  have  a  dance  in  honour  of  our  society. 
Accordingly,  we  did  meet,  each  one  with  a  partner, 
and  spent  the  evening  in  such  innocence  and  mer- 

i'imenty  sucJi  cheerfulness  and  ^oodW\s\Q\i\>^'^N. 

every  brother  will  long  remem\j«t  *\\  m^  ^^\v^C 
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There  can  be  ne  doubt  that  Bums  would  not  have 
patronized  this  sober  association  so  long,  unless  he 
nad  experienced  at  its  assemblies  the  pleasure  aSn- 
stimuli^ed  mind ;  and  as  little,  that  to  the  habit 
of  arranging  his  thoughts,  and  expressing  them  in 
somewhat  oif  a  formal  shape,  thus  early  cultivated, 
we  ought  to  attribute  much  of  that  conversational 
skill  which,  when  he  first  mingled  with  the  upper 
worldt  was  generally  considered  as  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  his  personal  accomplishments.—- 
Btuns's  associates  of  the  Bachelor  s  Club,  must 
have  been  young  men  possessed  of  talents  and  ac- 
quirements, otherwise  such  minds  as  his  and  Gil- 
bert's could  not  have  persisted  in  measuring  them- 
selves against  theirs;  and  we  may  believe  that 
the  periodical  display  of  the  poet's  own  vigour  and 
resources,  at  these  dub-meetings,  and  (more  fre- 
quently than  his  brother  approved)  at  the  Free 
Mason  Lodges  of  Irvine  and  Tarbolton,  extended 
his  rural  reputation;  and,  by  degress,  prepared 
persons  not  immediately  included  in  his  own  circle, 
for  the  extraordinary  impression  which  his  poetical 
efforts  were  ere  long  to  create  all  over  <<  the  Car- 
rick  border," 

Mr  David  Sillar  gives  an  account  of  the  b^in- 
ning  of  Ms  own  acquaintance  with  Bums,  and  in- 
troduction into  this  Bachelor's  Club,  which  will 
always  be  read  with  much  interest. — <^  Mr  Robert 
Bums  was  some  time  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton 
prior  to  my  acquaintance  with  him.  His  social 
disposition  easily  procured  him  acquaintance ;  but 
a  certain  satirical  seasoning  with  which  he  and  all 
poetical  geniuses  are  in  some  degree  influenced, 
while  it  set  the  rustic  circle  in  a  Toar,vi«&  w^\.\wv- 
accompanied  with  its  kindred  aUeivi\«xvt>  «>\«^vcvssv»» 
fear,    I  recollect  hearing  hi«  Be\g\i\iO\3ff^  o>o^^\^^> 
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he  liad  a  great  deal  to  say  for  himselfy  and  that 
they  raapected  his  principles.  He  wcM'e  the  only 
tied  hair  in  the  parish:  and  in  the  church,  hw 
plaid,  which  was  of  a  particular  colour,  I  think 
flllemot,  he  wrapped  in  a  particular  manner  round 
his  shoulders.  These  surmises,  and  his  exterior, 
had  such  a  magnetical  influence  on  my  curiosity, 
as  made  me  particularly  solicitous  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. Whether  my  acquaintance  with  Gilbert  was 
casual  or  premeditated,  I  am  not  now  certain; 
By  him  I  was  introduced,  not  only  to  his  brother, 
but  to  the  whole  of  that  fiamily,  where,  in  a  short 
time,  I  beoEune  a  frequent,  and  I  belieye,  not  un- 
welcome visitant.  After  the  commencement  of 
my  acquaintance  with  the  bard,  we  frequently  met 
upon  Sundays  at  church,  when,  between  sermons,' 
instead  of  going  with  our  friends  or  lasses  to  the 
inn,  we  often  took  a  walk  in  the  fields.  In  these 
walks,  I  have  frequently  been  struck  with  his  faci- 
lity in  addressing  the  frdr  sex;  and  many  times, 
when  I  have  been  bashfully  anxious  how  to  express 
myself,  he  would  have  entered  into  conversation 
with  diem  with  the  greatest  ease  and  freedom; 
and  it  was  generally  a  death-blow  to  our  conversa- 
tion, however  agreeable,  to  meet  a  female  acquaint- 
ance. Some  of  the  few  opportunities  of  a  noon, 
tide  walk  that  a  country  Ufe  allows  her  laborious 
eons,  he  spent  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  in  the 
woods,  in  the  neighbouiiiood  of  Stair,  a  situation 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  genius  of  a  rural  bard. 
Some  book  ^nerally  one  of  those  mentioned  in 
his  letter  to  Mr  Munioch)  he  always  carried  and 
read,  when  not  otherwise  employed.  It  was  like- 
wise  hia  custom  to  read  at  ^le.  In  one  of  my 
viaits  to  Lochlea,  in  time  of  a  w^^en  ««?^x,>Mi 
waa  so  intent  on  readings  I  iViVnkTraXtwn^^^ 
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that  his  spoon  foiling  out  of  his  hand,  made  him 
ezdaim,  in  a  tone  scarcely  imitable,  *  Alas,  poor 
Yorickr  Such  was  Bums,  and  such  were  his 
associates,  when,  in  May  1781, 1  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Bachelor's  Club."-— ZXfer  to  Mr 
Aiken  of  Ayr y  m  Morruor^g  Bumsy  vol.  ii.  pp. 
857-260. 

The  misfortunes  of  William  Bumes  thickened 
apace,  as  has  already  been  seen,  and  were  ap- 
proaching their  crisis  at  the  time  when  Robert 
came  home  from  his  flax-dressing  experiment  at 
Irrine.  The  good  old  man  died  soon  after ;  and 
among  other  evils  which  he  thus  escaped,  was  an 
affliction  that  would,  in  his  eyes,  have  been  severe. 
The  poet  had  not,  as  he  confesses,  come  unscath- 
ed out  of  the  society  of  those  persons  of  ^^  liberal 
opinions"  with  whom  he  consorted  in  Irvine ;  and 
he  expressly  attributes  to  their  lessons,  the  scrape 
into  which  he  fell  soon  after  <<  he  put  his  hand  to 
plough  again."  He  was  compelled,  according  to 
the  uien  all  but  universal  custom  of  rural  parishes 
in  Scotland,  to  do  penance  in  church,  before  the 
congregation,  in  consequence  of  the  birth  of  an  ille- 
gitimate child ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  propriety  of  such  exhibitions,  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  culpable  levity  with 
which  he  describes  the  nature  of  his  offence, 
and  the  still  more  reprehensible  bitterness  with 
which,  in  his  Epistle  to  Ranken,*  he  inveighs 

*  There  is  much  humour  in  some  of  the  verses ;  as, 

**  *Twa8  ae  night  lately,  in  my  fun, 

1  gaed  a  roving  wi*  my  gun, 

An*  brought  a  paitrick  to  the  giutv*) 

A  bonnie  \\en. 
And,  as  the  twilight  was  begun. 

Thought  nane  'wad  Vwi^^  ^t« 
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against  the  clergyman,  who,  in  rebaking  Ltm,  only 
performed  what  was  then  a  regular  part  of  the  deri- 
cal  duty,  and  a  part  of  it  that  conld  never  have 
been  at  all  agreeable  to  the  worthy  man  whom  he 
satirizes  under  the  appellation  of  "  Daddie  Anld." 
The  Poets  Welcome  to  an  Illegitimate  Child 
was  composed  on  the  same  occasion — a  piece  in 
which  some  very  manly  feelings  are  expressed, 
along  with  others  which  it  can  give  no  one  plea- 
amre  to  contemplate.  There  is  a  song  in  honour  of 
the  same  occasion,  or  a  similar  one  about  the  same 
period,  7^  rantin*  Dog  the  Daddie  o% — ^which 
exhibits  the  poet  as  glorjdng,  and  only  glorjring  in 
Ms  shame. 

When  I  consider  his  tender  affection  for  the 
surviving  members  of  his  own  fiemiily,  and  the  re- 
Terence  with  which  he  ever  regarded  the  memory 
of  the  father  whom  he  had  so  recently  buried,  I 
cannot  believe  that  Bums  has  thought  fit  to  record 
in  verse  all  the  feelings  which  tins  exposure  ex- 
cited in  his  bosom.  <<  To  wave  (in  his  own  lan- 
guage) the  quantum  of  the  sin,"  he  who,  two  years 
afterwards, wrote  the  CoUar's  Saturday  NigMyhsA 
not,  we  may  be  sure,  hardened  his  heart  to  the 
thought  of  bringing  additional  sorrow  and  unex- 
pected shame  to  the  fireside  of  a  widowed  mother. 
But  his  ialse  pride  recoiled  from  letting  his  jovial 
associates  guess  how  little  he  was  able  to  drown 
the  whispers  <^  the  still  small  voice;  and  the  fer- 
menting bitterness  of  a  mind  ill  at  ease  within  it- 
self, escaped  (as  may  be  too  often  traced  in  the 
history  of  satirists)  in  the  shape  of  angry  sarcasms 
against  others,  who,  whatever  their  private  errors 
might  be,  had  at  least  done  h\m  no  ^^vtotv^« 
It  ia  impoesible  not  to  «mi\e  «X  ou^  \\Am^1  ^ti- 
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solation  which  Burns  proposes  to  himself  on  this 
occasion : — 

^<—  The  mair  they  talk,  Pm  kend  ike  better  ; 

E'en  let  them  clash  !** 

This  is  indeed  a  singalar  manifestation  of  **  the 
last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,'' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

'*  The  ttir  that  rulM  my  laeklev  i«t 

Has  Ikted  me  the  russet  coat. 

And  damn*d  my  fiRrtune  to  the  groat; 

But  in  requit. 
Hat  bless'd  me  wi'  a  random  shot 

O'  ooontry  wit." 

Three  months  before  the  death  of  William 
Bnraes,  Robert  and  Gilbert  took  1^  fiarm  of  Moss- 
g^el,*  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Manchline, 
with  the  view  of  providing  a  shelter  for  their  pa- 
rents in  the  storm,  which  they  had  seen  gradnally 
thickening,  and  knew  must  soon  burst ;  and  to  this 
place  the  whole  fomily  removed  on  William's 
death.  <<  It  was  stocked  by  the  property  and  in- 
dividual savings  of  the  whole  family,  (says  Gilbert,) 
and  was  a  joint  concern  among  us.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  was  allowed  inrdinary  wages  for 
the  labour  he  performed  on  ihB  farm*  My  bro- 
ther's allowance  and  mine  was  L.7  per  annum 
each.  And  durinff  the  whole  time  this  femily  con- 
cern lasted,  which  was  four  years,  as  well  as  du- 
ring the  preceding  period  at  LocUea,  Robert's  ex. 
penses  never,  in  any  one  year,  exceeded  his  slen- 
der income." 

<<  I  entered  on  this  fsurm,"  says  the  poet,f  <<  with 
a  full  resolution,  come,  goj  I  toiil  be  wise.  I  read 
farming  books,  I  calculated  crops,  I  attended  mar- 

•  The  £um  consisted  of  119  »6i«h  vcA  ^^  wnv  ^«ix 
L.9(K 
f  Letter  to  Di  Moore. 
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iMi;  and,  in  rinrl,  ill  q»ite  of  ike  deml,  tmd ihe 
warldf  and  ike/Mk^  I  bdieva  I  should  hmre  been 
a  wise  man ;  bat  itie  fint  year,  from  nnfbrtonately 
toying  bad  teed,  the  aeccmdyfiromalate  haireaty  we 
loat  half  oar  crops.  This  ovensit  all  my  wisdom, 
uodlnftxmuddfMeikedoffiokigwom^Mdikeso^ 
Aai  wa$  vHuM  to  her  waihwmg  m  the  fmreT 

*<  At  the  time  that  oar  poet  took  the  resohition 
of  beeoming  tmia^  he  profmrady*^  says  Gflberti  ^  a 
fitdebook  of  blankpaper,  with  the  porpose,  express- 
ed on  the  fint  page^  of  makii^  fiurming  memoran- 
doms.  These  J^iTM^i^  iniemmtmdwm»  aro  carioos 
enooriii'' Gilbert  sljiyaddiiy  ^andaqMoimen'may 
gratify  the  raader.''i-»Spe€imeiis  aoeoidingly  he 
gweajas^ 

<<  O  why  Um  dBase  ihoiild  I  »pin% 

And  be  in  m  fonbodn  ? 
Pm  twcDty-thrtie,  and  fiT«-fi»ot  nine,— . 
I'll  go  and  be  B  lodger/' &c  • 

*'  O  Iea?e  noveUf ,  ye  Mvichllne  beHes, 
Ye*re  saffer  at  your  sphmlnff  wheel ; 
Sncii  wHdiing  books  an  buted  hooks 
For  nkish  rooks    Hko  Rob  Moiig^ 
Your  fine  Tom  Jeoet  and  ChrandSons, 
They  make  yoor  youUiful  fimdea  vedy 
Th^  beat  your  Telns.  and  fire  yonx  bsaini. 
And  then  ye^  prey  rar  Rob  MoNgiel,**  Ac  Ac 

The  foar  years  daring  whkh  Boras  resided  on 
tins  cold  and  ongratefol  tern  ^i  Mossgiely  wore 
the  most  important  of  his  life.  It  was  then  that 
his  genias  developed  its  highest  energies ;  on  the 
works  prodaoed  in  these  years  his  fanie  was  first 
estaUisnedy  aodmast  ever  continue  mainly  to  restt 
it  was  then  also  that  his  personal  fSasx^cXet  tsni^ 
01?^  in  all  ita  br^test  lif^tS)  and  m  ii&.  \s^  '"^^ 
darkest  ahmbwBj  and  indeed fraokiikife  coTOsnea^^- 
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ment  of  tliis  period,  the  history  of  the  man  may 
be  traced,  step  by  step,  in  his  own  immortal  wn- 
tings. 

Bums  now  began  to  know  that  nature  had 
meant  him  for  a  poet ;  and  diligently,  though  as 
yet  in  secret,  he  laboured  in  what  he  felt  to  be  hia 
destined  vocation.  Gilbert  continued  for  some 
time  to  be  his  chief,  often  indeed  his  only  confi- 
dent ;  and  anything  more  interesting  and  delights 
ful  than  this  excellent  man's  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  poems  included  in  the  first  of  his  bro- 
ther's publications  were  composed,  is  certainly  not 
to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  literary  history. 

The  reader  has  already  seen,  that  long  before 
the  earliest  of  them  was  known  beyond  the  domes- 
tic circle,  the  strength  of  Bums's  understanding, 
and  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  as  displayed  in  his  or- 
dinary conversation,  and  more  particiilarly  at  ma- 
sopic  meetings  and  debating  clubs,  (of  which  he 
formed  one  in  Mauchline,  on  the  Tarbolton  model, 
immediately  on  Ris  removal  to  Mossgiel,)  had 
made  his  name  known  to  some  considerable  extent 
in  the  country  about  Tarbolton,  Mauchline,  and 
Irvine ;  and  thii^  prepared  the  way  for  his  poetry. 
Professor  Walker  gives  an  anecdote  on  this  head, 
which  must  not  be  omitted.  Bums  already  num- 
bered several  clergymen  among  his  acquaintances : 
indeed,  we  know  from  himself,  that  at  this  period 
he  was  not  a  little  flattered,  and  justly  so,  no 
question,  with  being  permitted  to  mingle  occasion- 
ally in  their  society.*  One  of  these  gentlemen 
told  the  Professor,  that  after  entering  on  the  cleri- 
cal profession,  he  had  repeatedly  met  Bums  in 
company,  ''  where/'  said  he,  <<  the  acuteness  and 

*  Letter  to  Dr  Mootc,  «m\>  ^mt\o. 
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or^imilily  dispfayed  hy  Mm,  the  depth  bf  hb  di8» 
ceniiiieirt,  the  finree  of  Us  eaipretrionsi  aod  the  an- 
Jthoritatiye  eoefg^  <tf  bis  ondemtaDdhig,  had  crea- 
ted a  eease  of  Us  power,  of  the  extent  of  which  I 
'was  vnconacioiu^  till  it  was  rerealed  to  me  by  ac- 
'ctdent.  On  the  occanion  of  my  second  apj^earance 
in  the  polpit,  I  came  with  an  awured  and  tranquil 
•nind,  and  tbragh  a  few  penom  of  education  were 
prcBont^  advanced  eome  length  in  the  serfioe  with 
uy  confidence  and  self-poeseaeion  vnimpaired ; 
:%iit  when  I  saw  Bnma,  who  was  of  a  ulilereut 
parish,  nnezpectedly  enter  the  dhmdi,  I  was  af- 
fected with  a  tremor  and  embafrassmeBt,  which 
•addenly  apprised  me  of  the  impression  which  my 
mmd,  miknown  to  itsdf,  bad  provioittly  received. ' 
The  Profinsor  addis  that  the  permm  who  had 
tfcos  nnconscioiuiy  'been  measuring  the  statnre  of 
the  intellectual  giant,  was  not  only  a  man  of  good 
'  talents  and  edneadon,  but  *<  renuorkable  for  a  more 
than  OTdinary  portion  of  constitutional  firrnness."* 
Every  S<Mytch  peasant  who  makes  any  preten« 
•sion  to  underrtaiMling,  is  a  theological  entic — at 
least  such  itxts  the  case— and  Bums,  no  doubt,  had 
long  ere  this  time  distinguiBhed  himself  consider- 
•a.bly  among  those  hard-beaded  groups  that  may 
usually  be  seen  gathered  together  in  the  church- 
yard after  the  sermon  is  over.    It  may  be  guessed 
that  finom  the  time  of  hn  residence  at  Irmg,  his 
strictures  were  too  often  delivered  in  no  reverend 
yein.  **  Polonical  divinity,"  says  he  to  I^  Moore, 
in  1787,  **  about  this  time,  was  putting  the  coun- 
try half  mad,  and  I,  ambitious  of  shining  in  coru- 
Tersation-parties  on  Sundays,  at  funerals,  he.  usAd 
to  puszle  Calvinism  with  so  mucYiYieQX  «aA\fi$&Ar- 

'  Xdlfe  prefixed  to  Menisou^a  Btita^  >  ^^ 
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cretion,  thai  1  raised  a  hue-and-cry  of  hemy 
againBt  me,  which  haa  not  ceased  to  this  hour* 
There  are  some  plain  allusions  to  this  matter  in 
Mr  David  Sillar*s  letter,  already  quoted,  and  a  smr- 
viving  (riend  told  Allan  Cnnningfaam,  the  other 
day,  **  that  he  first  saw  Bmrns  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  Monday  of  a  Manchline  Sacrament,  lomiging 
on  horseback  at  the  door  of  a  public  house,  nold- 
ing  forth  on  religious  topics  to  a  whole  crowd  of 
country  people,  who  presently  became  so  mndi 
shocked  with  his  levities,  that  they  feirly  hissed 
him  from  the  ground." 

To  understand  Bums's  situation  at  this  time,  at 
once  patronized  by  a  number  of  clergymen,  and 
attended  with  ^*  a  hue-and-cry  of  heresy,"  we  must 
remember  his  own  words,  <<  uiat  polemical  divinity 
was  putting  the  country  half  mad."  Of  both  the 
two  parties  which,  ever  since  the  revolution  of 
1688,  have  pretty  equally  divided  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  it  so  happened  that  some  of  the  most 
zealous  and  conspicuous  leaders  and  partizans 
were  thus  opposed  to  each  other,  in  constant  war- 
fare, in  this  particular  district;  and  their  feuds 
being  of  course  taken  up  among  their  congregations, 
and  spleen  and  prejudice  at  work,  even  more  furi- 
ously in  the  cottage  than  in  the  numae^  he  who,  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  one  set  of  belligerents,  could 
talk  like  Bums,  might  count  pretty  surely,  with 
whatever  alloy  his  wit  happened  to  be  mingled, 
in  whatever  snape  the  precious  ''  circulating  me- 
dium'' might  be  cast,  on  the  applause  and  counte- 
nance of  the  enemy.  And  it  is  needless  to  add, 
they  were  the  less  scrupulous  sect  of  the  two  that 
enjoyed  the  co-operation,  such  as  it  was  then,  and 
far  more  important,  as  in  the  Heq^Q\  Vx  cwcGk^  \a\^^ 
of  our  poet. 
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\  WiUkunBiiniH^aswel«T8alraidyteeii,tliDiigh 
a  moBt  exemplny  and  deront  man,  enterfamed 
opbiioiia  wery  dUnrent  from  thoae  which  comnioa- 
Ijr  obtMned  among  the  xigid  Calfiniiti  of  hk  dia- 
Irict.  The  worthy  and  pious  old  man  himselfy 
thoreforay  had  not  improbably  inftiied  into  his 
aon*a  mmd  its  first  prepidieeagaint  these  penioDs ; 
thonf^had  he  lived  to  witness  the  manner  m  which 
Robert  assailed  them,  there  'can  be  no  doobt  his 
aoROiw  would  hove  equalled  their  an^.  The  jo- 
vial spirits  with  whom  Bums  associated  at,  Irvine, 
mid  afterwards,  were  of  course  haUtnal  deriders 
of  the  mamierB,  as  well  as  the  tenets  of  the 


;    <^  OrdMdoz,  orthodox,  whs  believe  io  John  KwML** 

We  hare  already  observed  the  eflbet  of  the  young 
poet's  own  BrUt  eolHsum  with  the  rufing  powers  ^ 
presbyteiian  discipline ;  but  it  was  in  ttie  rexj  *^^ 
of  settling  at  Mossgiel  that  Bums  formed  the  con- 
nexion, which,  more  than  any  dreumstanoe  be- 
sides, inflnenoed  him  as  to  the  matter  now  in 
question.  The  farm  belonged  to  the  estate  ei  the 
Earl  of  Loudoun,  but  the  brothers  held  it  on  a 
sub-lease  from  Mr  Gavin  Hamilton,  writer  (t.  e. 
attorney)  in  Mandiline,  a  man,  by  every  account, 
of  engaging  manners,  open,  Idnd,  generous,  and 
high-spirit^,  between  whom  and  Robert  Bums, 
in  spite  of  considerable  inequality  of  condition,  a 
close  and  intimate  friendship  was  ere  long  formed 
Just  about  this  time  it  happened  that  Hamilton 
was  at  open  feud  with  Mr  Anld,  the  minister  of 
Mauchline,  (the  same  who  had  already  r^uked 
the  poet,)  and  the  ruling  elders  of  tbe  parish,  in 
consequence  of  certain  irregalaritie«m\£A'^^cscvs«^ 
conduct  and  deportment,  wbicb,  succAxi&si^  \>^  ^^ 
a$ml  strict  notions  of  Urk  djAdptsnA,  nv«:c%  c^sosa 

e2 
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dered  as  fairly  demanding  the  vifforons  interference 
of  these  authorities.  Ine  notice  of  this  person, 
his  own  landlord,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  one  of  the 
prindpal  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Msnchfine  at 
the  time,  mnst,  of  course,  have  been  rery  flatter- 
ing to  onr  polemical  yonng  farmer.  He  espoused 
Gavin  Hamilton's  quarrel  warmly.  Hamilton 
was  naturally  enough  disposed  to  mix  up  his  per- 
sonal affair  with  the  stancung  controversies  whiere- 
on  Auld  was  at  variance  with  a  large  and  power- 
ful body  of  his  brother  clergymen ;  and  by  degrees 
Mr  Hamilton's  ardent  prt^i^  came  to  be  as  ve- 
hemently interested  in  the  church  politics  of  Ayr- 
shire, as  he  could  have  been  in  politics  of  another 
order,  had  he  happened  to  be  a  freeman  of  some 
open  borough,  and  his  patron  a  candidate  for  the 
honour  of  representing  it  in  St  Stephen's. 

Mr  Cromek  has  been  severely  criticised  for  some 
details  of  Mr  Gavin  Hamilton's  dissensions  with 
his  parish  minister;*  but  perhaps  it  might  have 
been  well  to  limit  the  censure  to  the  tone  and  spi- 
rit of  the  narrative,-)-  since  there  is  no  doubt  that 
these  petty  squabbles  had  a  large  share  in  direct- 
ing the  early  energies  of  Bums  s  poetical  talents. 
Even  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  such  matters  would 
hardly  excite  much  notice  now-a-days,  but  they 
were  quite  enough  to  produce  a  world  of  vexation 
and  controversy  forty  years  ago ;  and  the  English 
reader  to  whom  all  such  details  are  denied,  will 
certainly  never  be  able  to  comprehend  either  the 
merits  or  the  demerits  of  many  of  Bums's  roost  re- 
markable productions.  Since  I  have  touched  on 
this  matter  at  all,  I  may  as  well  add,  that  Hamil- 
tOB*s  famUy,  though  professedly  adhering  (as,  in- 

•  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  "XIU.  \j.^^* 
f-  RcUqueay  p.  164,  Ice. 
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deed)  if  tfaey  were  to  be  Christiaus  at  all  in  that 
district^  they  must  needs  have  done)  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Establishment,  had  always  lain  under 
a  strong  suspicion  of  Episcopalianism*  Gavin's 
grandfather  had  been  curate  of  Kirkoswald's  in  the 
troubled  times  that  preceded  the  Reyolution,  and 
incurred  great  and  lasting 'popular  hatred,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  supposed  to  have  had  a  princi- 
pal hand  in  bringing  a  thousand  of  the  Highland 
host  into  that  region  in  1677-8.  The  district  was 
commonly  said  not  to  have  entirely  recovered  the 
effects  of  that  savage  visitation  in  less  than  a  hun- 
dred years ;  and  the  descendants  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Covenanters,  whom  the  curate  of  Kirk- 
oswald's  had  the  reputation  at  least  of  persecutbg, 
were  commonly  supposed  to  regard  with  anything 
rather  than  ready  good-will,  his  grandson,  the 
witty  writer  of  l^uchline.  A  well-nursed  preju- 
dice of  this  kind  was  likely  enough  to  be  met  by 
counter-spleen,  and  such  seems  to  have  been  the 
truth  of  the  case.  The  lapse  of  another  generation 
has  sufficed  to  wipe  out  every  trace  of  feuds,  that 
were  still  abundantly  discernible,  in  the  days 
when  Ayrshire  first  began  to  ring  with  the  equally 
zealous  applause  and  vituperation  of,— - 

"  Poet  Bums, 
And  his  priest-skelping  tums/^ 

It  is  impossible  to  look  back  now  to  the  civil 

war,  which  then  raged  among  the  churchmen  of 

the  west  of  Scotland,  without  confessing,  that  on 

either  side  there  was  much  to  regret,  and  not  a 

little  to  blame.    Proud  and  haughty  spirits  were 

unfortunately  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  in  the 

superabundant  display  of  zeal  as  to  doclTm^^^vQX^<» 

neither  party  seems  to  have  miiig\e(i  rK>aic\v  o1  ^\^ 

charity  of  the  Christian  tamper*  TVi^  -wVo^a  ^^^-^ 
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bition  was  most  unlovely — the  tpectack  of  rach 
indecent  violence  among  the  leading  Elcclesiastica 
of  the  district,  acted  most  nnfavonrably  on  many 
men's  minds— and  no  one  can  donbt,  that  in  toe 
at  best  unsettled  state  of  Robert  Borns's  princi- 
ples, the  unhappy  effect  must  have  been  powerfol 
indeed  as  to  him. 

Macgill  and  Dalrymple,  the  two  ministers  of 
the  town  of  Ayr,  had  long  been  suspected  of  en- 
tertaining heterodox  opinions  on  several  points, 
particularly  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  even 
of  the  Trinity ;  and  the  former  at  length  published 
an  Essay,  which  was  considered  as  demanding  the 
notice  of  the  Church-courts.  More  than  a  year  was 
spent  in  the  discussions  which  arose  out  of  this ; 
and  at  last  Dr  Macgill  was  fain  to  acknowledge 
his  errors,  and  promise  that  he  would  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  apologizing  for  them  to  his  own 
congregation  from  the  pulpit — which  promise,  how- 
ever, he  never  performed.  The  gentry  of  the 
country  took,  for  the  most  part,  the  side  of  Mac- 
gill, who  was  a  man  of  cold  unpopular  manners, 
but  of  unreproached  moral  character,  and  possess- 
ed of  some  accomplishments,  though  certainly  not 
of  distinguished  talents.  The  bulk  of  the  lower 
orders  espoused,  with  &r  more  fervid  zeal,  the 
cause  of  those  who  conducted  the  prosecution 
against  this  erring  doctor.  Gavin  Hamilton,  and 
all  persons  of  his  stamp,  were  of  course  on  the 
side  of  Macgill— -Auld,  and  the  Mauchline  elders, 
with  his  enemies.  Mr  Robert  Aiken,  a  writer  in 
Ayr,  a  man  of  remarkable  talents,  particularly  in 
public  speaking,  had  the  principal  management  of 
MacgUTa  cause  before  the  Presbytery,  and,  I  be- 
lieve,  also  before  the  Synod.  He^«&  wv\\v>!\x!Q»iA 
^wnd  of  flamaton,  .and  iteoxi^\i  \Am  \»ji  ifiow^ 
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this  time  formed  an  acquuDtance,  which  soou  ri- 
pened into  a  warm  friendship,  with  Bmns.  Bums, 
therefore,  was  from  the  heginning  a  zealous,  as  in 
the  end  he  was  perhaps  the  most  effective  parti- 
san, of  the  side  on  which  Aiken  had  staked  so 
mnch  of  his  reputation.  Macgill,  Dakymple,  and 
their  brethren,  suspected,  with  more  or  less  justice, 
of  leaning  to  heterodox  opinions,  are  the  Nem 
Idght  pastors  of  his  earliest  satires. 

The  prominent  antagonists  of  these  men,  and 
chosen  champions  of  the  AM  Lights  in  Ayrshire, 
it  must  now  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  presented, 
in  many  particulars  of  personal  conduct  and  de- 
meanour, as  broad  a  mark  as  ever  tempted  the 
shafts  of  a  satirist.  These  men  prided  themselves 
on  being  the  legitimate  and  undegenerate  descend- 
ants and  representatives  of  the  haughty  Puritans, 
who  chiefly  conducted  the  overthrow  of  Popery  in 
Scotland,  and  who  ruled  for  a  time,  and  would 
fain  have  continued  to  rule,  over  both  king  and 
people,  with  a  more  tyrannical  dominion  than  ever 
the  Catholic  priesthood  itself  had  been  able  to  ex- 
ercise amidst  that  high-spirited  nation.  With  the 
horrors  of  the  Papal  system  for  ever  in  their 
mouths,  these  men  were  in  &ct  as  bigoted  monks, 
and  almost  as  relentless  inquisitors  in  their  hearts, 
as  ever  wore  cowl  and  cord — austere  and  ungra- 
cious of  aspect,  coarse  and  repulsive  of  address 
and  manners— very  Pharisees  as  to  the  lesser  mat- 
ters of  the  law,  and  many  of  them,  to  all  outward 
appearance  at  least,  overflowing  with  pharisaical 
self-conceit,  as  well  as  monastic  bile.  That  ad- 
mirable qualities  lay  concealed  under  this  un^ixVj 
exterior,  and  mingled  with  and  check^^  Oa^  -wox^x. 
of  these  gloomy  passions,  no  candid  inaxi  'w^  '^^'t- 
tnh  himself  to  doubt  or  suspect  €ot  «lT£VOTft^'D^•  \  «sA 
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that  Buras  has  grossly  overcharged  his  portraits  of 
'  them,  deepening  shadows  that  were  of  themselres 
sufficiently  dark,  and  excluding  altogether  those 
brighter,  and  perhaps .  softer,  traits  of  character, 
which  redeemed  the  originals  within  the  sympa- 
thies of  many  of  the  worthiest  and  best  of  men, 
seems  equally  clear.  Their  bitterest  enemies  dared 
not  at  least  to  bring  against  them,  even  when  ihe 
feud  was  at  its  height  of  fervour,  charges  of  that 
heinous  sort,  which  they  fearlessly,  and  I  fear  justly, 
preferred  against  their  antagonists.  No  one  ever 
accused  them  of  signing  the  Articles,  administering 
the  sacraments,  and  eating  the  bread  of  a  Church, 
whose  fundamental  doctrines  they  disbeUeved,  and, 
by  insinuation  at  least,  disavowed. 

The  law  of  Church-patronage  was  another  sub- 
ject on  which  controversy  ran  high  and  furious  in 
the  district  at  the  same  period ;  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  things  on  this  head  being  upheld  by  all  the 
men  of  the  New  Light,  and  condemned  as  equally 
at  variance  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  rights  of  freemen,  by  not  a  few  of  the  other 
party,  and,  in  particular,  by  certain  conspicuous 
zealots  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bums. 
While  this  warfare  raged,  there  broke  out  an  in- 
testine discord  within  the  camp  of  the  faction 
which  he  loved  not.  Two  of  the  foremost  leaders 
of  the  Auld  Light  party  quarrelled  about  a  ques- 
tion of  parish-boundaries ;  the  matter  was  taken  up 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock,  and  there,  in  the 
open  court,  to  which  the  announcement  of  the  dis- 
cussion had  drawn  a  multitude  of  the  country  peo- 
ple,  and  Bums  among  the  rest,  the  reverend  di- 
rines,  bitberto  sworn  friends  «!id.«Aaociates,  lost  all 
command  of  temper^  and  aWaed  eait^  oiQti^x  f»raam. 
popuio^  with  a  fiery  vindeiicft  o£  i^«wom^\sw«3w^x 
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mush  iB  hftB  long  been  btniibed  fhmi  all  pepular 
aMemblies,  wherem  the  laws  of  comteey  are  en* 
faned  by  those  of  a  certain  imwritten  code. 
• .  f*  The  first  of  my  poetic  offinwing  that  saw  dbe 
li^^**  says  Bnms^  *^  was  a  burlesque  lamentation 
m  a  quarrel  between  tvoreterend  CalTiusts,  both 
of  them  dramatU  permmm  in  my  Hclv  Fair.  I 
kad  a  notion  myseHi  that  the  mece  had  some  me* 
ni^;  but  to  prerent  the  wonty  I  gave  a  copy  of  it 
io  a  friend  iriio  was  rery  fond  or  sndi  thiitts»  and 
toldliim  that  I  could  not  guess  wlio  was  tne  au- 
dior  of  ity  but  that  I  thought  it  pretty  deTer.  With 
a  certain  description  of  tM  deigyias  weD  as  laity, 
it  met  with  a  roarqfimplauM^ 

This  was  3%e  J?oi|^1/W^  wTwaHerdi,  a 
I»ece  not  ^ven  either  by  Cnrrie  of  Gilbert  Bvnief 
^though  printed  without  scnmle  by  the  Act.  Ha- 
milton Fauly  and  certainly  omitted,  for  no  yery  in- 
4elligible  reason,  in  editions  where  TheHafyPairy 
•Hie  OrdinaHonf  Sfc*  found  admittance.  Tne  two 
kerdi,  or  pastors,  were  Mr  Moodie,  minister  of 
Riccartonn,  and  that  &yourite  victim  of  Bunis's, 
John  Russell,  then  minister  at  Kilmarnock,  and 
afterwards  of  Stirlinff. 

<<  From  this  time/^Bums  says,  «  I  beg«li  to  be 
known  in  the  country  as  a  makor  of  rhymes.  •  •  .•  • 
'ffofy  WiUie'sPre^ferneEt  made  its  appearance^and 
alarmed  the  kirk-session  so  much,  that  thev  held 
aeyeral  meetings  to  look  over  their  roiiitnaf  artil- 
lery, and  see  if  any  of  it  m^t  be  pomted  against 
pro&ne  rhymers"-— r- :  and  to  a  place  amon^  pro- 
frne  rhymers,  the  author  of  this  terrible  infliction 
had  unquestionably  established  his  right  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  speaks  of  it  as  <<  a  piece  oi  «a&c^  teiat% 
exgalsitely  severe  than  any  wbicloi  "B\HnQ»  evct  tf\«t- 
wMfdf  wrgte-^hnt  unfortunately  e»»t  Vci  «^  ^oravVi^ 
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daringly  profene  to  be  received  into  Dr  Carrie's 
collection."*  Bums*8  reverend  editor^  Mr  Paul, 
nevertheless  presents  Holy  WilUe^s  Prayer  at  foil 
length ;  and  even  calls  on  the  friends  of  religion  to 
bless  the  memory  of  the  poet  who  took  sncn  a  ju- 
dicious method  of  ^'  leading  the  liberal  mind  to  a 
rational  view  of  the  nature  of  prayer." 

^^  This,"  says  that  bold  commentator,  <<  was  not 
only  the  prayer  of  Holy  Willie,  but  it  is  merely 
the  metrical  version  of  every  prayer  that  is  offered 
up  by  those  who  call  themselves  the  pure  reform- 
ed church  of  Scotland.  In  the  course  of  his  read- 
ing and  polemical  warfare,  Bums  embraced  and 
defended  the  opinions  of  Taylor  of  Nonvich,  Mac- 
gill,  and  that  school  of  Divines.  He  could  not  re- 
concile his  mind  to  that  picture  of  the  Being,  whose 
very  essence  is  love,  which  is  drawn  by  the  high 
Calvinists  or  the  representatives  of  the  Covenant- 
ers— namely,  that  he  is  disposed  to  grant  salva- 
tion to  none  but  a  few  of  their  sect ;  that  the  whole 
Pagan  world,  the  disciples  of  Mahomet,  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Lutherans,  and  even  the  Calvinists 
who  differ  from  them  in  certain  tenets,  must,  like 
Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram,  descend  to  the  pit  of 
perdition,  man,  woman,  and  child,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  escape ;  but  such  are  the  identical  doc- 
trines of  the  Cameronians  of  the  present  di^,  and 
such  was  Holy  Willie's  style  of  prayer.  Tne  hy- 
pocrisy and  dishonesty  of  the  man,  who  was  at  the 
time  a  reputed  Saint,  were  perceived  by  the  dis- 
cerning penetration  of  Burns,  and  to  eacpose  them 
he  considered  his  duty.  The  terrible  view  of  the 
Deity  exhibited  in  that  able  production  is  precisely 
the  sajpe  view  which  is  given  of  him,  in  different* 

•  Quarterly  Bevies,  >^o.V  ^  ^a. 
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Tlifn^  incwGAte,  oitt  the  graiitest  siimer  k  the 
est  nTomite  1^  heaveii— ^Aat  a  leimiied  bawd  k 
mora  acoeotaUe  to  the  Almiglity  than  a  pore  Tir- 
riiiy  wlio  Daa  hardly  eror  tmugressed  eren  in 
nought— 4hat  the  lost  the^  ahme  wOl  be  aayed, 
and  that  the  nmety-and-nnie  out  of  the  htmdred 
will  be  left  in  the  wildemete,  to  perish  without 
aoevey—- that  the  Sanoor  of  the  world  loves  the 
electa  not  from  any  lovely  qoalitieB  wldeh  ihey  pes- 
aessi  for  they  are  natefnl  in  his  siriity  but  *  he  loves 
them 'becaose  he  loves  them.'  Such  are  ihe  sen- 
tiaMots  which  are  breathed  by  those  who  are  de« 
ikMninated  High  Cahrinists,  and  from  which  die 
aonl  of  a  poet  who  loves  manldndy  and  who  has  not 
studied  the  ivvtem  in  all  its  bearings,  reetlils  with 
liofror,  •  •  •  Tile  jglbomyfoibiddixtt  representation 
mhi<A  Aey  give  of  tiiB  Snpreme  Ming,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  prodnce  insanity,  and  lead  to  saidde."-— 
£rj^  (^BumSf  pp.  40l^1. 

The  Revereoid  Hamilton  Faol  may  be  consider- 
ed as  expressing  in  the  above,  and  in  other  passa- 
ges of  a  similar  tendency,the  sentiments  with  which 
even  the  most  andacioas  of  Bnms's  anti-cal  vinistic 
satires  were  received  among  the  Ayrshire  divines 
of  the  New  Light ;  that  performances  so  blasphe- 
*moQs  shonld  &ve  been,  not  only  pardmied,  but 
applanded  by  ministers  of  religion,  is  a  sinffolar  dr- 
eomstanoe,  wiudi  may  go  fiur  to  make  tne  reader 
comprehend  the  exaggerated  state  of  party  feeling 
hi  Bnms's  native  coontv,  at  the  period  when  he 
first  qipealed  to  die  public  ear:  nor  is  it  fiiir  to 
pronomce  sentence  i^nm  die  young  and  redskn^ 
sathis^  withont  taking  into  coosidenSSMm^^^^ 
deaifble  /iK;t— 4l»t  in  bia  worat  ofioiifi/^  ^  "^^ 
Jmd,  be  waa  enconraged  aad  «J6ei\ft^  >>1  ^8nfi«»> 
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who,  to  say  nothing  more  about  their  profeanoml 
character  and  authority,  were  almost  the  only  per- 
sons of  liberal  education  whose  society  he  had  any 
opportunity  of  approaching  at  the  period  in  ques- 
tion. Had  Burns  received,  at  this  time,  from  his 
clerical  friends  and  patrons,  such  advice  as  was 
tendered,  when  rather  too  late,  by  a  layman  who 
was  as  far  from  bigotry  on  religious  subjects  ajs  any 
man  in  the  world,  this  great  genius  might  have 
made  his  first  approaches  to  the  public  notice  in  a 
very  different  character. 

*^  Let  your  bright  talents,"-— (thus  wrote  the  ex- 
cellent John  Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre,  in  October 
1787,) — "  Let  those  bright  talents  which  the  Al- 
mighty has  bestowed  on  you,  be  henceforth  em- 
ployed to  the  noble  purpose  of  supporting  the  cause 
of  truth  and  virtue.  An  imagination  so  varied  and 
forcible  as  yours,  may  do  this  in  many  different 
modes ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  be  always  serious^ 
which  you  have  been  to  good  purpose ;  good  mo- 
rals may  be  recommended  in  a  comedy,  or  even  in 
a  song.  Great  allowances  are  due  to  the  heat  and 
inexperience  of  youth ; — and  few  poets  can  boast, 
like  Thomson,  of  never  having  written  a  line,  whidi, 
dying,  they  would  wish  to  blot.  In  particular,  I 
wish  you  to  keep  clear  of  the  thorny  walks  of  8a*> 
tire,  which  makes  a  man  an  hundred  enemies  for 
one  friend,  and  is  doubly  dangerous  when  one  is 
supposed  to  extend  the  slips  and  weaknesses  of  in- 
dividuals to  their  sect  or  party.  About  modes  of 
faith,  serious  and  excellent  men  have  always  dif- 
fered; and  there  are  certain  curious  questions, 
wbicb  may  afford  scope  to  men  of  metaphysical 
heads,  but  seldom  mend  t\\e  Yvonxt  ^t  \«<gk<^« 
Whiht  tbeae  points  are  beyond  V\«si«siVRsi^*ix\ 
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cofllcient  that  all  onr  lects  concor  in  their  viewa 
of  morals.  Yoa  will  fofgive  me  for  tiieee  hintB." 
Few  such  hintSy  it  is  Ukely,  eyer  reached  his  ean 
in  the  days  when  thev  might  have  been  most  nse* 
fill-— dajrs  of  winchihe  principal  hononra  and  die- 
tiftctioiis  are  thus  alluded  to  by  himself  ^r- 

^  rre  been  «t  dmnken  wxiten'  fbssts ; 
Nsjy  been  bitch*foa  "knaiig  godlj  pricsti.** 

,  It  is  amnnng  to  observe  how  soon  even  really 
Bncolic  bards  learn  the  tricks  of  their  trade:  Bnma 
knew  already  what  lostre  a  complimeat  jnins  firom 
beii^  set  in  sarcasm,  when  he  made  WiSSe  call  for 
.special  notice  to 

•—i-.'^  Oson  Hamlltoii'e  deserts,  •  •  •  •  • 
He  drinks,:  end  ewesn,  end  pli^  at  oocte ; 
Yet  hM  Me  mauy  tekin'  arts 

Wi'  greet  and  flma% 
Free  Ood*s  sin  priests  the  people's  hesrti 

He  steels  awe,'*  &e. 

> 

Nor  is  his  other  patrtmi  Aiken,  introduced  with 
inferior  skill,  as  ha^ng  merited  Willie's  most  fer* 
▼ent  execration  by  bis  <'  glib-tongned"  defence  of 
the  heterodox  doctcv  of  Ayr : 

<^  Loid !  Tisit  them  wha  did  emploj  him. 
And  for  thy  peon's  sake  destroy  'em." 

Bums  owed  a  compliment  to  this  geuUeman's 
ek>cationary  talents.  **  I  never  knew  there  was 
any  merit  in  my  poems,"  said  he^  <' nntil  Mr  Aiken 
read  ikem  into  repute." 

Encouraged  by  the  ^  roar  of  applause"  which 

greeted  these  pieces,  thos  orally  promulgated  and 

recommended,  he  produced  in  succession  "vmssos^ 

satires  whemin  the  same  set  of  peraonft^«s«\udQfi^\ 

MS  TJie  {MikOim  J  7%eKfrKsil]arm,%x-^s^^ 

«ii£^  bBt,  md  best  imdoabtedlyv  The  Holy  Foi'iU 
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in  wbich,  oulike  the  others  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, satire  keepi  iu  own  place,  and  is  anbaenri- 
ent  to  the  poetry  of  Barns.  This  was,  indeed,  an 
extraordinary  performance ;  no  partiaan  of  any  sect 
codd  whisper  that  malice  had  fbnned  its  principal 
inspiration,  or  that  its  chief  attraction  lay  in  the 
boldness  with  which  indifidnals,  entitled  and  ac- 
customed to  respect,  were  held  np  to  ridicnle :  it 
was  acknowledged  amidst  the  sternest  nratterings 
of  wrath,  that  national  manners  were  once  more  in 
the  hands  of  a  national  poet ;  and  hardly  denied  by 
those  who  shook  their  heads  the  most  gravely 
over  the  indiscretions  of  pardcnlar  passages,  or 
even  by  those  who  jostly  regretted  a  too  prevail- 
ing tone  of  levity  in  the  treatment  of  a  snHect  es- 
sentially solemn,  that  the  Mnse  of  Christ's  Kiri^  on 
the  Green  had  awakened,  after  the  slumber  of  ages, 
with  all  the  vigour  of  her  r^al  youth  about  ho*,  in 
**  the  auld  clay  biggin"  of  Mossgiel. 

The  Holy  Fair y  however,  created  admiration,  not 
surprise,  among  tiie  circle  of  domestic  friends  who 
had  been  admitted  to  watch  the  steps  of  his  pro- 
gress in  an  art  of  which,  bevond  thi^  circle,  littie 
or  nothing  was  heard  until  the  youUifnl  poet  pro- 
duced at  length  a  satirical  master-piece.  It  is  not 
possible  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  Gilbert  and 
others,  as  to  some  of  the  minutiae  of  the  chronolo- 
gical history  of  Bnms's  previous  performances ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  although  from  choice 
or  accident,  his  first  provincial  fame  was  that  of  a 
satirist,  he  had,  some  time  before  any  of  his  philip- 
pics on  the  Auld  Light  divines  made  their  appear- 
ance, exhibited  to  those  who  enjoyed  his  personal 
conBdence,  a  range  of  ima^ative  power  hardly 
Inferior  to  what  the  Holy  Fair  \\xf^i  ^aK^\aK^\%sA, 
BtJeaat,  mcb  a  rapidly  imFf^^^»%fiVx\\ViiV»'^!^ 
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Isngnage  and  veirificiitkni^  as  miist  hare  prepared 
tlK«9  lor  witneBqmgi  without  wondefi  eyen  the  most 
perfect  spedmens  of  his  art 
-  Gilbert  says,  that  "  among  Ae  eetrUeti  of  his 
poems,''  was  the  ^pUik  to  Iknfk,  (jL  e.  Mr  Da- 
Tid  Sillari)  and  Mr  Walker  believes  that  this  was 
written  Tery  soon  after  the  death  of  WiUiamBmnes. 
This  piece  is  in  the  very  Intricate  and  difficnlt  mea- 
sure m  the  Cheny  and  ^  Slae ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  poet  moTcs  witl^  ease  and  grace  in  1^  Fsry  nn- 
Bcc^ssary  trammels ;  bnt  yoong  poets  are  careless 
befofdiand  of  difficolties  which  wonld  startle  the 
emrienced;  and  great  poets  may  overcome  any 
dimciilties  if  they,  once  grapple  with  them ;  so  that 
I  dumld  rather  gnnmd  my  distrust  of  Gilbert's 
statement,  if  it  must  be  litendly  taken,  on  the  ce- 
lebration of  Jea$^  with  which  the  edstle  termi- 
nates :  and,  aft«r  all,  A%  is  celebrated  in  the  con* 
eluding  stanzas,  which  may  haye  been  added  some 
time  after  the  first  draught.  The  gloomy  circum- 
stances of  die  poet's  personal  condition,as  described 
in  this  piece,  were  common,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
to  all  the  years  of  his  yonthftd  history ;  so  that 
no  particular  date  is  to  be  foimded  upon  these ; 
and  if  this  was  the  first,  certainly  it  was  not  the  last 
occasion,  <m  which  Bums  eiifflrcised  his  hncv  in  the 
eolouring  ci  the  very  worst  i^sue  that  could  attend 
a  life  of  unsuccessftJ  toiL  But  Gilbert's  recollec- 
tions, however  mi  trivial  points  inaccuratie,  will 
always  be  more  interesting  dian  anything  tiiat 
could  be  put  in  their  place* 

<<  RdNnt,"  says  he,  ^ofiken  composed  witiiout  any 

regular  plan*    When  anytiiing  made  ^  %X2ksi^  vocw* 

preeaion  on  Ms  mind,  so  as  to  TOusie  \\*  V)  Y^«^ 

exertion,  he  would  give  way  to  t\\A  \\Ay(^»^  ^^^ 

€soffody  e&e  tbanght  in  rhyme.    IfYiaWtWL^^ 

t2 
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or  three  ttanzas  to  please  him,  he  would  then 
thmk  of  proper  introductory,  connecting,  and  con« 
eluding  stanzas ;  hence  the  middle  of  a  poem  was 
often  first  produced.  It  was,  I  think,  in  summer 
1784,  when  in  the  interval  of  harder  labour,  he 
and  I  were  weeding  in  the  garden,  (kail-yard,)  that 
he  repeated  to  me  the  principal  part  of  this  epistle 
(to  Davie).  I  believe  the  first  idea  of  Robert's 
becoming  an  author  was  started  on  this  occasion. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  the  epistle,  and  said  to 
him  I  was  of  opinion  it  would  bear  being  printed, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  received  by  people  d 
taste ;  that  I  thought  it  at  least  equal,  iSf  not  supe- 
rior, to  many  of  Allan  Ramsay's  epistles,  and  that 
the  merit  of  these,  and  much  other  Scotch  poetry, 
seemed  to  consist  principally  in  the  knack  of  the 
expression — ^but  here,  there  was  a  strain  of  inte- 
resting sentiment,  and  the  Scotticism  of  the  language 
scarcely  seemed  affected,  but  appeared  to  be  the 
natural  language  of  the  poet ;  that,  besides,  there 
was  certainly  some  novelty  in  a  poet  pointing  out 
the  consolations  that  were  in  store  for  him  when 
he  should  go  a-b^ging.  Robert  seemed  very  well 
pleased  with  my  criticism,  and  we  talked  of  send- 
ing it  to  some  magazine ;  but  as  this  plan  afforded 
no  opportunity  of  knowing  how  it  would  take,  the 
idea  was  dropped. 

<<  It  was,  I  think,  in  the  winter  following,  as  we 
were  going  together  with  carts  for  coal  to  the 
family,  (and  I  could  yet  point  out  the  particu- 
lar spot,)  that  the  author  fii-st  repeated  to  me  the 
Address  to  the  Deil,    The  curious  idea  of  such  an 
address  was  suggested  to  him^  by  running  over  in 
Jm  mind  the  many  ludicto\»aLCco\MaX&wv^\«^\^- 
sentations  we  have,  from  vmoxxa  ^«cx«^>  ^'^^^^ 
«oyiwt  personage.    X>eae/i  and  Doctor  Hornbwh 
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though  not  published  in  the  Kilmarnock  edition, 
was  produced  early  in  the  year  1785.  The  school- 
master of  Tarbolton  parish,  to  eke  up  the  scanty 
subsistence  allowed  to  that  useful  class  of  men, 
had  set  up  a  shop  of  grocery  goods.     Having  ac- 
cidentally fiedlen  in  with  some  medical  books,  and 
become  most  hobby-horsically  attached  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  he  had  added  the  sale  of  a  few 
medicines  to  his  little  trade.     He  had  got  a  shop- 
bill  printed,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  oyerlooking 
his  own  incapacity,  he  had  advertised,  that  <<  Ad- 
vice woidd  be  given  in  common  disorders  at  the 
shop  gratis."     Robert  was  at  a  mason-meeting 
in  Tarbolton,  when  the  Dominie  unfortunately 
made  too  ostentatious  a  display  of  his  medical 
skilL     As  he  parted  in  the  evenme  from  this  mix- 
ture of  pedantry  and  physic,  at  the  place  where 
he  describes  his  meeting  with  Death,  one  of  those 
floating  ideas  of  apparitions,  he  mentions  in  his  let- 
ter to  Dr  Moore,  crossed  his  mind ;  this  set  him 
to  work  for  the  rest  of  the  way  home.    These  cii- 
cumstances  he  related  when  he  repeated  the  verses 
to  me  next  afternoon,  as  I  was  holding  the  plough, 
and  he  was  letting  the  water  off  the  field  beside 
me.     The  JEpistle  to  John  iMpraik  was  produced 
exactly  on  the  occasion  described  by  the  author. 
He  says  in  that  poem.  On  Fas(en'€*en  we  had  a 
rockin  (p.  235).  I  believe  he  has  omitted  the  word 
rocking  in  the  glossary.    It  is  a  term  derived  from 
those  primitive  times,  when  the  country-women 
employed  their  spare  hours  in  spinning  on  the  rock, 
or  distaff.     This  simple  implement  is  a  very  port- 
able one,  and  well  fitted  to  the  80c\a\\TkOC\\i.^>(\«^'^'^ 
meeting  in  a  neighbour's  house  ;  Yienc^  \V^^  -'^xa^^ 
offfoinff  a-rockingy  or  wvOi  tlie  rock.    K^  ^^  ^^"^ 
nexlon  the  phrase  had  with  tVi«  itn^X^xaKtiX  ^ 
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forgotten  when  the  rock  gave  place  to  the  spin- 
ning-wheely  the  phrase  came  to  be  used  by  both 
Hexes  on  social  occasions,  and  men  talk  of  going 
with  their  rocks  as  well  as  women.  It  was  at  one 
of  these  rockings  at  our  house,  when  we  had  twelve 
or  fifteen  young  people  with  their  rockSf  that  La- 
praik's  song,  beginning — <<  When  I  upon  thy  bo- 
som lean/'  *  was  sung,  and  we  were  informed  who 
was  the  author.  Upon  this  Robert  wrote  his  first 
epistle  to  Lapraik ;  and  his  second  in  reply  to  his 
answer.  The  yerses  to  the  Mouse  and  Mountain 
Daisy  were  composed  on  the  occasions  mentioned, 
and  while  the  author  was  holding  the  plough ;  I 
could  point  out  the  particular  spot  where  eaca  was 
composed.  Holding  the  plough  was  a  fovourite 
situation  with  Robert  for  poetic  compositions,  and 
some  of  his  best  yerses  were  produced  while  he 
was  at  that  exercise.  Several  of  the  poems  were 
produced  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward  some 
favourite  sentiment  of  the  author.  He  used  to 
remark  to  me,  that  he  could  not  well  conceive  a 
more  mortifying  picture  of  human  life,  than  a  man 
seeking  work.  In  casting  about  in  his  mind  how 
this  sentiment  might  be  brought  forward,  the  elegy, 
Man  icas  made  to  Moumy  was  composed.  Robert 
had  frequently  remarked  to  me,  that  he  thought 
there  was  something  peculiarly  venerable  in  the 
phrase,  *■*'  Let  us  worship  God,"  used  by  a  decent 
sober  head  of  a  family  introducing  family  worship. 

*  Burns  was  never  a  fastidious  critic ;  but  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  understand  his  admiration  of  Lapraik*s  poetry.  Em- 
boldened by  Bum8*8  success,  he,  too,  published ;  but  the  only 
one  of  his  productions  that  is  ever  remembered  now  is  this ; 
and  even  this  survives  chiefty  because  "Bur[»\v«A^T«:\aRALlu 
The  opening  verse,  however,  is  pieit^.   >J.  ^'^Ti  ^,*«^  ^^ 
length  in  iUIan  CunmnghMtfa  *^  ^VttjOi^^oiS*  "'^^• 
P2U0. 
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To  this  sentimeiit  of  the  anthiHr  the  world  is  in- 
dobted  for  the  Cbtor'«  Saimday  N^^hL  The 
hmt  of  the  fdan,  and  title  of  the  poem,  were  taken 
from  FefgoMm's  Farmer^  Ingh. 

^WheuRobert  had  not  aomepleaflure  in  yiew,  in 
which  I  was  notthoo^fittomurticipatey  we  used 
freqoentlf  to  walk  toother,  when  the  weaker  waa 
CjbTonzal^  on  the  Sunday  aftemoonsy  (thooe  pre^ 
ckma  bteatbing-tinieB  to  the  lab<iiiring  part  of  the 
cbnmranitji)  and  enjoyed  anch  Sundays  as  ironld 
make  one  regret  to  aee  their  number  abridged* 
ft  was  in  one  of  these  walks  that  I  first  had  the 
fSeaaure  of  hearing  the  author  rmeat  the  CkMaaf^ 
iatmrdag  Night.  I  do  not  recollect  to  hsfe  read 
ft  heard  anything  by  which  I  was  mofe  highly 
ebdfykd.  The  fifth  and  sixth  stanaas,  and  the 
^g^teenth,  thrilled  widi  peculiar  ecstasy  through 
any  souL" 

[  Hie  poems  maitioned  by  Gilbert  Bums  in  the 
aboYe  extract,  are  among  the  most  pqrahr  of  his 
brother's  performances ;  and  there  may  be  a  time 
fior  recurring  to  some  of  their  peculiar  merits  as 
works  of  art  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that 
John  Wilson,  alias  Dr  Hombods,  was  not  merely 
compelled  to  shut  up  shop  as  an  apothecary,  or 
druggist  rather,  by  the  satire  which  bears  his  name ; 
but  so  irresis^le  was  the  tide  of  ridicule^  that 
bis  pupils,  one  by  mie,  deserted  him,  andhe  aban- 
doned his  Schoolcraft  also.  Remoring  to  Glasgow, 
and  turning  himself  successfully  to  commercial 
pursuits,  lir  Hornbook  surrived  the  local  storm 
which  he  could  not  effectually  withstand,  and  was 
often  heard  in  Ins  latter  days,  when  waxing  cheer- 
ful and  commimicatiTe  oyer  a  bowV  oS  -^^xx^.^/^  vsv 
de  Saltmarket,'*  to  blesa  the  Incky  \io\ix  m  ^\a.^ 
4be  domiah  cf  Tarbolton  pcoY<jked  \Vie  caa^&9C^^»»^ 
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of  Robert  Barns.  In  those  days  the  Scotch  mii- 
yersities  did  not  turn  out  doctors  of  physic  by  the 
hundred,  according  to  the  modem  fesnion  mtrodu« 
ced  by  the  necessities  of  the  French  revolutionary 
war ;  Mr  Wilson's  was  probably  the  only  medicine- 
chest  from  which  salts  and  senna  were  distributed 
for  the  benefit  of  a  considerable  circuit  of  parishes ; 
and  his  advice,  to  say  the  least  of  the  matter,  was 
perhaps  as  good  as  could  be  had,  for  love  or  money, 
among  the  wise  women  who  were  the  only  rivals 
of  his  practice.  The  poem  which  drove  bim  from 
Ayrshire  was  not,  we  may  believe,  either  expect- 
ed or  designed  to  produce  any  such  serious  effect. 
Poor  Hornbook  and  the  poet  were  old  acquaint- 
ances, and  in  some  sort  rival  wits  at  the  time  in 
the  mason  lodge. 

'  In  Man  was  made  to  Mourn^  whatever  might 
be  the  casual  idea  that  set  the  poet  to  work,  it 
is  but  too  evident,  that  he  wrote  from  the  habi- 
tual feelings  of  his  own  bosom.  The  indignation 
with  which  he  through  life  contemplated  the  in- 
equality of  human  condition,  and  particularly, 
—and  who  shall  say,  with  absolute  injustice  ? — the 
contrast  between  his  own  worldly  circumstances 
and  intellectual  rank,  was  never  more  bitterly,  nor 
more  loftily  expressed,  than  in  some  of  those 
stanzas. 

'^  See  yonder  poor  o*erIabour*d  wight. 
So  abject,  mean,  and  vile, 

Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 
To  give  him  leave  to  toiL 

If  I*m  design'd  yon  lordling*8  slave- 
By  Nature's  laws  design'd.- 

Why  was  an  independent  wish 
E'er  planted  in  roy  mVa^QiV^ 

The  mme  feeling  strong,  Wt  Vroaeiv^  «««^ 
the  moment  of  inspiration,  »  ^*  «^**  *^«  ^ 
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have  been  in  the  plain  exercise  of  such  an  under- 
standing as  bis,  may  be  read  in  every  stanza  of 
the  Epistle  to  Davie, 

^'  It's  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank. 
It's  no  in  wealth  like  Lon'on  bank, 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest ; 
It's  no  in  books,  it's  no  in  lear. 

To  mak  us  truly  blest 

Think  ye,  that  such  as  you  and  I, 

Wha  drudge  and  drive  through  wet  and  dry, 

Wi'  never-ceasing  toil ; 
Think  ye,  are  we  less  blest  than  they, 
Wha  scarcely  tent  us  in  their  way. 

As  hardly  worth  their  while  ?*'•••• 

In  Man  wets  made  to  Mourn,  Bums  appears  to 
have  taken  many  hints  from  an  ancient  ballad,  en- 
tided  The  Life  and  Age  ^ilfan,  which  b^g^ 
thus: 

^'  Upon  the  sixteen  hunder  year  of  God,  and  fifty-three, 
Frae  Christ  was  born,  that  bought  us  dear,  as  writings 

testifie ; 
On  January,  the  sixteenth  day,  as  I  did  lie  alone. 
With  many  a  sigh  and  sob  dia  say..^h !  man  is  made 

to  moan !" 

^<  I  had  an  old  grand-uncle,**  says  the  poet,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  <<  with  whom 
my  mother  lived  in  her  girlish  years ;  the  good  old 
man,  for  such  he  was,  was  blind  long  ere  he  died ; 
during  which  time  his  highest  enjoyment  was  to 
sit  down  and  cry,  while  my  mother  would  sing  the 
simple  old  song  of  The  Life  and  Age  ofMan.^** 

The  Cottars  Saturday  Night  is,  perhaps,  of 
all  Bums's  pieces,  the  one  whose  exclusidik  fc^\OL 


Sotiga, 


'  This  balhd  mny  be  seen  in  CiomeVs  Se\&cX  ^w>vCv^ 
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ated?  It  would  be  hard,  I  Uiink,  to  meakaoeFen 
of  tbe  old  popish  festiyab  to  which  Mr  Heron  al- 
ludes ;  it  would  be  hard,  surely,  to  say  it  of  any 
festival  in  which,  mingled  as  they  may  be  with  sane-^ 
timonions  pretenders,  and  surrounded  with  gid- 
dy groups  of  onlookers,  a  mighty  multitude  of  de- 
vout men  are  assembled  for  the  worship  of  God, 
beneath  the  open  heaven,  and  above  the  tombs 
of  their  fathers. 

Let  us  beware,  however,  of  pushing  our  censure 
of  a  young  poet,  mad  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  from  whatever  source  derived,  too  far. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  author  of  tbe 
Cottar^s  Saturday  Night  had  felt,  in  his  time^ 
all  that  any  man  can  feel  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  most  sublime  of  tbe  religious  observances  of 
his  country ;  and  as  little,  that  had  he  taken  up  the 
subject  of  this  rural  sacrament  in  a  solemn  mood, 
he  might  have  produced  a  piece  as  gravely  beauti* 
fnl,  as  his  Holy  Fair  is  quaint,  graphic,  and  pic- 
turesque. A  scene  of  family  worship,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  can  easily  imagine  to  have  come 
from  his  hand  as  pregnant  with  the  ludicrous  as 
that  Holy  Fair  itself.  The  family  prayers  of  the 
Saturday's  night,  and  the  rural  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  are  parts  of  the  same  system — the  sys- 
tern  which  has  made  the  people  of  Scotland  what 
they  are — and  what,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  will 
continue  to  be.  And  when  men  ask  of  themselves 
what  this  great  national  poet  really  thought  of  a 
system  in  which  minds  immeasurably  inferior  to  his 
can  see  so  much  to  v«ierate^  it  is  surely  just  that 
they  should  pay  most  attention  to  what  he  has  de- 
Jivered,  under  the,  grayest  68Xie\.\oTv.  Itv.  noble  na^ 
tures,  we  may  be  sure,  tbe  soxixcfe  oi\««x^\»» 
nearer  tite  be$rt  than  that  of  «inW«^ 


The  B«tir^  HMiilkiii.  Ptol  does  not  desert 
bit  peet  on  oecmm  irf  the  HeipFair;  he  defendi 
tbat  piece  as  manfidly  as  JBo^  WiUkf  and*  in^ 
deed^ezpftMalyapplaiids  Burns  for  haTiag-  endea- 
voured to  iexplodo^  ^<  abuses  disconnttoUKed  by 
the  General  Assembly.''  The  Genenl  Assembly 
would  n6  doubt  say,  both  of  the  poel  and  the 
eommentatofy  mm  tM  awMa. 

JEbiUowe*emy  a  descriptive  poem^  perfaips  even 
more  exquisitely  wronght  than  the  £hfy  Fanr^  and 
containing  iiothing  that  could  ofiend  the  feelings  of 
aoybody*  waa  pioduced-  about  the  same  perkid. 
Buna's  art  had  now  reached  its  dimax;  but  it  is 
tiflM  that  we  should  revert  mora  jpartienhd^  to  the 
penonti  hislery  of  the  poet 
.    He  seeiiM.to  haiv?e  .very  soon  peroetfedyihat  &e 
larm  of  Mossgiel  could  at  ^  best  furnish  no  more 
than-  the  baxie  means,  tf  exHstence  to  so  ktge  a  fa- 
mily ;  and  wearied  with  the  '<  prospects  .drear/^ 
from  which  he -only  escaped  in  occasional  intervals 
of  social  merriment,  or  when  gay  flashes  of  solitary 
fancy,  for  th^  were  no  more,  threw  sunshine  on 
everything,  he  very  naturally  took  up  the  notion 
of  quitting  Scotland  for  a  time,  and  trying  his  for- 
tune in  t&  West  Indies,  where,'  aa  is  weS  knowUi 
the  managers  of  the  plantations  are,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  Scotchmen  of  Burns's  own  rank 
and  condition.    His  letters  show,  that  on  two  or 
three  different .  occasions,  long  before  his  poetry 
had  excited  any  attention^  he  had  applied  for,  and 
nearly  ol^tained  appointments  of  this  sort,  through 
the  intervention  of  his  acquaintances  in  the  sea- 
port of  Irvine.    Petty  accidents,  not  wottk  da- 
scribing,  interfered  to  disappouit  \nxn  ix^m  ^asci^  v^ 
dme;  bat  at  last  a  new  burst  oi  mV»>^<»cX»AK^^^^^' 
dered  bim  doubly  muhhui  to  eacan^  itota^AA  *f» 
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tive  land ;  and  but  for  an  acddenty  whicb  no  one 
will  call  petty,  his  arrangements  would  certsinly 
have  been  completed. 

But  we  mast  not  come  quite  so  npidly  to  the 
last  of  his  Ayrshire  loTe-stories. 

How  many  lesser  romances  of  this  order  were 
evolved  and  completed  during  his  residence  at 
Mossgiel,  it  is  needless  to  inquire ;  thatthey  were 
many,  his  songs  prove,  for  in  those  days  he  wrote 
no  love-songs  on  imaginary  heroines."*  Mary  Mfh 
risen — Behind  yon  hills  where  Stinchar  jUnos-^ 
On  Cessnock  bank  there  Uves  a  lass — ^belong  to 
this  period  ;  and  there  are  three  or  four  inspired 
by  Mary  Campbell — the  object  of  by  fiur  the  deep* 
est  passion  that  ever  Bums  knew,  and  which  he 
has  accordingly  immortalized  in  the  noblest  <tf  his 
elegiacs. 

In  introducing  to  Mr  Thomson's  notice  the 
song,— . 

"  Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

And  leave  auld  Scotia*s  shore  ?*— 
Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

Across  the  Atlantic's  roar  ?" 

Burns  says,  ^<  In  my  early  years,  when  I  was 
thinking  of  going  to  the  West  Indies,  I  took  this 
farewell  of  a  dear  girl ;"  and,  afterwards,  in  a  note 
on— 

*^  Ye  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  arotmd 

The  Castle  o*  Montgomerie ; 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  floweis. 

Your  waters  never  drumlie  ; 
There  Summer  first  unfaulds  her  robes. 
And  there  they  langest  iKR7^ 
For  there  I  took  the  last  faT^weW 
O*  my  sweet  Highland  Wsry,' 


^n 
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Jm  addii--^  After  R  prattf  long  trial  of  the  most 
«rdentirc;ei{irocalaiSietfaNi}  wib  met  by  qipoiiitment 
on  the  second  Sunday  of  May,  in  a  eeqtteetered 
«jpot  by  iIm»  banka  of  Ayr;  where  wo  epent  a  day 
In  taking  a  farawoll  before  abo  shonld  embaik  for 
the  West  Highlands,  to  arrange  matters  'ionong 
lieir  firieods  for  oar  projected  ehimge  of  life.  At  the 
•okise  of  the  aRtnnm  following  she  crossed  the  sea 
•to  Rieet  me  at  Greenock,  where  she  had  scarce 
landed  when  she  was  seiiffid  with  a  malignant  fd- 
^rsri  which  hurried  my  dear  girl  to  her  gmre  in  a 
fow  days,  before  I  conld  evon  hear  of  her  ilhiess  f 
and  Mr  Cromek,  speaking  of -the  same  <^  day  of 
:p«rtmg  lore,**  glves>  tboi^[(h  withont  mentioning 
nis  aflrthority,  somo  farther  particnlars,  which  no 
ono  wonld  willingly  belierfe  to  be  apocrfphaL 
'^  This  adien,"  say»  that  zeahms  inquirer  into  the 
-details  of  Bnms's  story,  <<  was  performed  with  all 
those  simple  and  strikiiig  ceremonials,  which  rustic 
sentiment  has  devised  to  prokmg  tender  «motion9, 
and  to  impose  awe.  The  loVers  stood  on  each  side 
of  a  small  purling  broofe'^they  lared  their  hands 
in  the  limpid  stream-*-«nd,  holding  a  Bible  be- 
tween them,  pronounced  then:  tows  to  be  foithful 
to  eaich  other.  They  parted — never  to  meet  again/' 
It  is  proper  to  add,  that  Mr  Cromek's  story,  wiiioh 
eren  Allan  Cunningham  was  disposed  to^i^^ceire 
with  suspicion,  has  recently  been  confirmed  jery 
strongly  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  Bible, 
presented  by  Bums  to  Mary  CampbiU^  in  the  pos- 
session of  her  still  surviving  sister  at  Ardrossan. 
Upon  the  boards  of  the  first  volume  is  inscribed^ 
in  Burns's  hand-writing^— r-^<  And  ^«  ^Siasi^  "c^^*^ 
swear  by  my  name  fidaely — I  am  xYia  Ijcrcdk..— ^^~ 
vit.  cbap.  xix4  f.  lli."     Oa  the  aecouA: '^ A^oss^^"* — - 
''  Tbou  abalt  BOt  Umweaat  thy«^\»Hi^^»^^^^^ 

g2 
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form  unto  the  Lord  thine  oath.-^t  Matth.  cbap^ 
v.,  V.  SS.''  And,  on  a  blank  leaf  of  either^«-.«<  Ro- 
bot Bums,  Moesgiel." 

How  lasting  was  the  poet's  remembrance  of  tUb 
pare  love,  and  its  tragic  termination^  will  be  aeen 
hereafter.* 

Highland  Mary,  however,  seems  to  have  died 
ere  her  lover  had  made  any  of  his  more  serious  at- 
tempts in  poetry.  In  ^  Epistle  to  Mr  Sillar, 
(as  we  have  already  hinted,)  the  very  earliest,  ac- 
cording to  Gilbert,  of  these  attempts,  the  poet 
celebrates  <*  his  Davie  and  his  Jean." 

This  was  Jean  Armour,  a  yonng  woman,  a  step, 
if  anything,  above  Bams*s  own  rank  in  life,-)-  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  man,  a  master-mason, 
in  the  village  of  Maachline,  where  she  was  at  the 
time  the  reigning  toast,  and  who  still  survives,  as 
the  respected  widow  of  our  poet.  There  are  num- 
berless allusions  to  her  maiden  charms  in  the  best 
pieces  which  he  produced  at  Moesgiel. 

The  time  is  not  yet  come,  in  which  all  the  de- 
tails of  this  story  can  be  expected.  Jean  Armour 
found  herself  ^^  as  ladies  wish  to  be  that  love  their 
lords.**  And  how  slightly  such  a  circumstance 
might  affect  the  character  and  reputation  of  a  young 
woman  in  her  sphere  of  rural  life  at  that  period, 
every  Scotsman  will  understand— to  any  but  a 

•  Cromek,  p.  238. 
-|-  '^  In  Mauchline  there  dwells  six  proper  yonng  belles, 
The  pride  of  the  place  and  its  neighbourhood  a* ; 
Their  carriage  and  dress,  a  stranger  would  guesf* 
In  Lon'on  or  Paris  they'd  gotten  it  a* : 

**  Misi  Miner  is  fine,  Mi»  MarlcUnd^t  divine., 
Miss  Smith  she  has  vrlt,  ttnA  Mtw  Brtl^j  \^\swc«  \ 
Tbere*B  beauty  and  £«at»ne  to  getm"  Mm  MwrUm, 
But  Armomr's  the  jewel  lot  m^  tf  x^bwa  •.  • 
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.  it  wi^t,  ftiAt^  be  (Ufficnlt  to  eiphin. 
Ttw  mBnlf  Tw£aeM  vMi  wMcfa  tbe  yoimg  nutici 
commonly  come  formnl  to  arert  by  mstri^e  tbe 
wont  coBMqaencM  of  mch  indwcretiimi,  cannot 
be  doued ;  nor,  pevliqis,  ie  there  any  cIms  of  so- 
ciety  in  any  ooanby,  in  whicb  matrmonial  infide- 
lity ia  1ms  knoink  than  amon^;  tbe  female  peasan- 
try of  Seolfaod. 

Bnnw'B  wM'ldly  circiunatances  were  in  a  moat 
feriaenble  rtate  wlien  be  waa  informed  of  Mist  Ar- 
'BKmr^  conditiaii ;  and.  tbe  £nt  annooncenieitt  of 
it  ataggeted  him  lika  a  blow.  He  saw  nothing  fa- 
it bat  to  fty  tbe  conntry  at  once ;  and,  in  a  note  to 
Amea  SmiUi  of  Masddise,  die  ceofideat  of  hia 
amour,  be  thus  wrote: — "  AfoiiM  two  tbingS 
-1  am  fixed  aa  bte-— ata^ng  at  oome,  and  ownii^ 
her  coningany.  Tbe  foat,  by  Heaven,  I  will  not 
do  I — ^the  last,  by  belt,  I  will  never  do  I— A  good 
God  bleas  yon,  and  make  yon  bappyi  np  to  the 

warmeit  weeping  wish  of  puling  mradsbip 

If  yon  see  Jeen,  tell  ber  I  will  meet  iier,  bo  belp 
me  God  in  mf  hoar  of  need." 

The  lovers  met  accordingly;  and  the  result  oj 
the  meeting  was  what  was  to  be  aoticipaled  frglla 
the  tendeniesa  and  the  manlineHS  of  Bums's  fee1%. 
inga.     All  dread  of  personal  inconvenience  yield?^ 
ed  at  once  to  the  tears  of  the  woman  he  Igved,  and, 
ere  they  paii;ed,  he  gave  into  her  keeping  a  writ- 
ten  acknowledgment  of  marringe,  which,   when 
produced  hy-s  person  in  Miss  Armour's  condition, 
ie,  according  A'd»  Scots  law,  to  be  accepted  as 
legal  evidence  of  an  irregular  marriage  having 
really  taken  place ;  it  being  of  coux««  THi^tsn^An^ 
that  the  maniage  was  to  be  formaft^  wwweSi.  'm* 
Buon  aa  tbe  conaeqnencea   ol  iXwvt  vm-vr&iswR-* 
eoald  no  Joager  be  concealed  ttom  t«t  ^«k^'^  ■ 
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The  (liidosnTe  wu  deferred  to  tbe  last 
and  it  WS8  received  by  the  &ther  of  Miu  Armaac 
with  equal  sorprise  and  anger.  Bums,  confMmng 
himself  to  be  nnequal  to  the  mEUBtenBiice  of  b  &• 
mily,  proposed  to  go  immediately  t«  Jamkica^ 
where  he  hoped  to  find  better  fortunes.  He  offer- 
ed, if  this  were  rejected,  to  abandon  bis  fann,  which 
was  by  this  time  a  hopeless  concern,  and  ears 
bread  at  least  for  bis  wife  and  children  aa  a  daily 
labourer  at  home ;  bat  nothing  conld  appease  the 
indig^Uon  of  Annonr,  who.  Professor  Walker 
hints,  had  entertained  previously  a  very  bad  opi- 
nion of  Burns's  whole  character.  By  what  a<^:a- 
meats  he  prevailed  on  hia  dangler  to  take  ao 
atrange  and  »o  painful  a  atep  we  know  not ;  but  the 
&ct  is  certain,  that,  at  his  urgent  entreaty,  she  de- 
stroyed the  document,*  whidi  must  have  been  to 


•  The« 

ate  put  of  ll 

■    **  Hfc  ICenciy  of  the  A  jr,"  says  he,  "  from  Sorn  to  the 
^^■nejent  burali  at  ita  toouth,  though  it  may  ba  equalled  in 
~''^%  •  MBredy,  anywhejre  Buq)*Med  in  besuty.     '" 


■nd  uoamiiHiBiiiili^*  n^^^        . 

curiosity.     The  wcU-m^MHRive  of  Thomiioi 

teductirc  in  iti  teadaacy  than  the  odmiren  of  that  [nmi'i 
morality  are  aware— 


Dm  not  the  inttcUowd^—i 
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her  the  most  pieciom  bf  her  poBsesBions— the  oaly 
e?ideiice  other  noftrm^e* 

It  WW  under  such  extraordinarf  eurcumstancet 
that  Miss  Armour  heceune  the  mother  of  twins. 

Bonn's  lore  and  pride,  the  two  most  powerful 
feeHngs  of  his  mind,  had  been  equally  wounded. 
His  anger  and  grief  together  droTe  him,  according 
to  every  account,  to  the  yeree  of  absolute  insanity ; 
and  some  of  his  letters  on  this  occasion,  both  pub- 
H^ied  and  unpnblidied,  haVe  certainly  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  be^  written  in  as  deep  a  con* 
cMtration  of  despair  as  ever  preceded  the  most 
awful  of  human  calamities.  His  first  thoi^t  had 
bten,  aa  we  hare  seen,  to  fly  at  once  from  the  scene 
of  his  disgrace  and  misery ;  and  this  course  seemed 
now  to  be  absolutely  necemry.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  find  s^^curity  for  the  maintenance  of  Uie 

Where  woodbiBM  ftmiitt  and  roMi  th6d  A  cooiAt 
y^  hile  evening  draws  ber  erimMm  cortalBt  XDViid» 
Tnut  your  soft  minutes  with  betraying  man.* 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  Ae  inexperieneed  fair 
will  be  equally  dupoaed  to  din^f;acd  this  sentimental. pro- 
hibition, and  to  acpept  the  invitatioii  of  another  banU  whose 
libertinism  is  less  disguised^— 

'  Will  Tou  go  to  the  bower  I  have  diadMltar  Ton 
Your  bed  sSaU  be  xosM  be^anglad  wiib  4aw/ 


■    *  To  dear  ddndtng' 

Thejoyofjoyi^'* 

continues  this  dirine,  ^  Buns  was  partial  In  tbs  nttreme. 
This  was  owing,  aa  wiall  to  his  eonatUatlonal  temperament, 
as  to  the  adminitioD  which  he  drew  from  the  fiemale  world, 
and  the  facility  with -whldt  they  met  his  adTances.  But  his 
aberrations  must  haye  been  notorious,  when  a  roan  in  the 
rank  of  Miss  Armour^s  fiuher  refused  his  consent  to  his 
permanent  union  with  his  unfortunate  daughter.  Aumv&% 
the  lower  classes  of  the  commumty,  «ub&eqyx«a\.XQaxn»^*'v^ 
reckoned  mi  ample  atonement  for  formei  Vxi<&^&cT^\Q^^  '^^^ 

oDte-nuptUd  iaamtiaausj  is  looked  u^^on  aa  wsxc^i  ^  nxuv^- 

gmuoiu*' 
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children  whom  he  was  prevented  from  legitimcting, 
and  such  was  his  poverty  that  he  could  not  satisfy 
the  parish-officers.  I  suppose  secority  for  some 
four  or  five  pounds  a-year  was  the  utmost  that 
coald  have  been  demanded  from  a  person  of  his 
rank ;  hut  the  man  who  had  in  his  desk  the  immor* 
tal  poems  to  which  we  have  been  referring  above^ 
either  disdained  to  ask,  or  tried  in  vain  to  find, 
pecuniary  assistance  in  his  hour  of  need ;  and  the 
only  alternative  that  presented  itself  to  his  view 
was  America  or  a  jail. 

Who  can  ever  learn  without  grief  and  indigna- 
tion, that  it  was  the  victim  of  9uch  miseries  wIks 
at  such  a  moment,  could  pour  out  such  a  strain  as 
the  Lament? 

^  O  thou  pale  orb,  that  nlent  sMiies, 

While  care  untroubled  mortals  sleep ! 
Thou  aeest  a  wretch  that  inly  pinesy 

Aflid  wanders  here  to  wail  and  weep ! 
With  woe  I  nightly  vigils  keep, 

Beneath  thy  wan  unwarming  beam  ; 
And  mourn,  in  lamentation  deep, 

How  life  and  love  are  all  a  dream. 

^^  No  idly-feignM  poetic  plaints. 

My  sad,  love-lorn  lamentings  daim ; 
No  8h'epherd*s  pipe— ^Arcadian  strains ;    . 

No  fabled  tortures,  quaint  and  tame : 
The  plighted  faith ;  the  mutual  flame; 

The  oft  attested  Powers  above  ; 
The  promised  Father's  tender  name  ; 

These  were  the  pledges  of  my  love  !*'  . 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A  was  now  hia  mark,  and  after  aoine  lit- 
me,  and  not  a  little  trouble,  tbe  Rituatian  of 
lant'Oreraeer  on  the  eetate  of  a  Dr  Doaglas 
at  colony,  was  procured  for  him  by  one  of  his 
de  in  thp  town  of  Irvine,  Money  to  pay  for 
laseage,  however,  he  had  not :  and  it  at  lait  oc- 
id  to  him  that  the  few  pounds  requisite  for  this 
oee,  might  be  raised  by  the  publication  of  some 
:e  finest  poems  that  ever  delighted  mankind, 
is  landlord,  Gayia  Hamilton,  Mr  Aiken,  and 
r  friends,  encouraged  him 'warmly;  and  after 
)  hesitadon,  he  at  leiigth  resolved  to  hasard  an 
riment  which  might  p^haps  bettOT  his  circnm- 
%B ;  and,  if  any  tolerable  number  of  subscribers 
i  be  procured,  could  not  make  tbem  woise 
they  were  already.  His  rural  patrons  eierted 
laelvea  with  euccess  in  the  matter ;  and  so 
f  copies  were  soon  subscribed  for,  that  Bums 
red  into  terms  with  a  printer  in  Kilmarnock, 
began  to  copy  out  bis  performances  for  the 
i>  He  carried  his  MSS.  piecemeal  t«  the 
«r ;  and  encouraged  by  the  ray  of  1^%^^  -«Vv^ 
pected  patronage  had  begut\  W»  'ivtow    «» 
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his  afifinra,  composed^  while  the  printing  was  in 
progress,  some  of  the  best  poems  of  the  collectioii. 
The  tale  of  the  Twa  Dogs^  for  instance,  widi 
which  the  volume  commenced,  is  known  to  ha?e 
been  written  in  the  short  interval  between  the  pub- 
lication being  determined  on  and  the  printing  be* 
gun.  His  own  account  of  the  business  to  Dr  Moore 
is  as  follows : — 

<<  I  gave  up  my  part  of  the  farm  to  mj  brother : 
in  truth,  it  was  only  nominally  mine ;  and  made 
what  little  preparation  was  in  my  power  for'  Ja- 
maica. But  before  leaving  my  native  land,  I  re- 
solved to  publish  my  Poems.  I  weighed  my  pro- 
ductions as  impartially  as  was  in  my  power:  I 
thought  they  had  merit ;  and  it  was  a  delicions  ides 
that  I  should  be  called  a  clever  fellow,  even  though 
it  should  never  reach  my  ears — a  poor  negro-driver 
-^or,  perhaps,  a  victim  to  that  inhospitable  dime, 
and  gone  to  the  world  of  spirits.  I  can  truly  say 
that,  pauvre  inconnu  as  I  then  was,  I  had  pretty 
nearly  as  high  an  idea  of  myself  and  of  my  works 
as  I  have  at  this  moment  when  the  public  has  de« 
cided  in  their  favour.  It  ever  was  my  opinion,  that 
the  mistakes  and  blunders,  both  in  a  rational  and 
religious  point  of  view,  of  which  we  see  thousands 
daily  guilty,  are  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  them- 
selves.— To  know  myself,  had  been  all  along  my 
constant  study.  I  weighed  myself  alone ;  I  ba- 
lanced myself  with  others :  I  watched  every  means 
of  information,  to  see  how  much  ground  I  occupied 
as  a  man  and  as  a  poet ;  I  studied  assiduously  Na- 
ture's design  in  my  formation — where  the  lights  and 
shades  in  character  were  intended.  I  was  pretty 
conSdent  my  poems  woxiVd  ixvefcX  -m^  ^osn^  a^ 

plause;  but,  at  the  worst,  tJae  tow  «^  ^KAwssm. 

would  deafen  the  voice  of  ceMxa©,  «»^  Vwb  wi€ft.^ 

1 
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f»f  West  Induui  scenes  make  me  fofget  neglect.  I 
tlffew  o£P  six  bondred  copies^  for  which  I  got  sub- 
scriptions  for  about  three  hundred  and  fifty.* — My 
vanity  was  highly  gratified  by  the  reception  I  met 
with  from  the  public ;  and  besides,  I  pocketed,  all 
expenses  deducted,  nearly  twenty  pounds.  This 
sum  came  very  seasonably,  as  I  was  thinking  of  in- 
denting mysefir,  for  want  of  money  to  procure  my 
passage.  As  soon  as  I  was  master  of  nine  gui- 
neas, the  price  of  wafting  me  to  the  torrid  zone,  I 
took  a  steerage  passage  in  the  first  ship  that  was 
to  sail  from  the  Clyde ;  for 

*  Hungiy  ruin  had  me  in  the  wind.* 

<^  I  had  been  for  some  days  skulking  from  covert 
to  covert,  under  all  the  terrors  of  a  jail ;  as  some 
ill-advised  people  had  uncoupled  the  merciless  pack 
of  the  law  at  my  heels.  I  had  taken  the  last  fare- 
well of  my  few  friends ;  my  chest  was  on  the  road 
to  Greenock ;  I  had  composed  the  last  song  I  should 
ever  measure  in  Caledonia,  The  gloomy  night  is 
gathering  fcut^  when  a  letter  from  Dr  Blacklock 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  overthrew  all  my  schemes,  by 
opening  new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition." 

To  the  above  rapid  narrative  of  the  poet,  we 
may  annex  a  few  details,  gathered  from  his  various 
biographers  and  from  his  own  letters. 

While  his  sheets  were  in  the  press,  it  appears, 
that  his  friends,  Hamilton  and  Aiken,  revolved  va- 
rious schemes  for  procuring  him  the  means  of  re- 
maining in  Scotland ;  and  having  studied  some  of 
the  practical  branches  of  mathematics,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  in  particular  ^atc^'n^,  it  occurred  tAVvvcsv- 

'OUbeH  Bums  mentions,  that  a  «n^e  Vtv^'sV^vmBl^'^'^ 
wmiam  Parker,  mmhant  in  KihnttmocV,  «0»iyc«ofc^  ^wt 
'^  copies. 

H 
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self  that  a  ntnation  in  the  Ezciae  niglit  be  better 
•atted  to  him  than  any  other  he  was  at  all  likely 
to  obtain  by  the  interventioii  of  rach  patrona  aa  he 
possessed. 

He  appears  to  have  lingered  longer  afifcer  the 
publication  of  the  poems  than  one  might  anppoaa 
from  his  own  narrative,  in  the  hope  that  liiete 
gentlemen  might  at  length  snceeed  in  their  efforts 
m  his  behalf.  The  poems  were  received  with  hr 
vonr,  even  with  nature,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  and 
ere  long  over  the  adjoining  counties.  **  Old  and 
young,*'  thus  speaks  Robert  (leron,  **  high  and 
low,  grave  and  gay,  learned  or  ignorant,  were  alike 
delighted,  agitated,  transported.  I  was  at  that  time 
resident  in  Galloway,  contignoua  to  Ayrshire,  and 
I  can  well  remembor  how  even  plonghboys  and 
maid-servants  would  have  gladly  bestowed  the 
wages  they  earned  the  most  hardly,  and  which  they 
wanted  to  purchase  necessary  clothing,  if  they 
might  but  procure  the  Works  of  Bums." — The 
poet  soon  found  that  his  person  also  had  become 
an  object  of  general  curiosity,  and  that  a  lively  in- 
terest in  his  personal  fortunes  wua  excited  among 
some  of  the  gentry  of  the  districti  when  the  de- 
tails of  his  story  reached  them,  as  it  was  pretty 
sure  to  do,  along  with  his  modest  and  manly  pre- 
face.*   Among  others,  the  celebrated  Professor 

•  Preface  to  the  First  Edition. 
''  The  following  trifles  are  not  the  production  of  the  poet, 
who,  with  all  the  advantages  of  learned  art,  and,  perhaps, 
amid  the  elegancies  and  idleness  of  upper  life,  looks  down 
for  a  rural  theme,  with  an  eye  to  Theocritus  or  ViigiL 
To  the  author  of  this,  these  and  oth»  celebrated  namep 
their  countrymen  are,  at  \ea&t  Va  xVievt  <^T\^inaI  lang;uage,  a 
JbutUain  shut  ujp^  and,  a  look  sealed.    \^ia»^)J)Sixi^b^  ^\^ 
the  necessary  reavmies  £6t  c»mmeTvtW  \i««x  Vl  '^^^^ 
«ngs  the  aentimSaU  and  mannewk^^**^^''  >si\&Bw. 
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Dngald  Btewirt  of  Edinburgh,  and  hb  accom-» 
pHribed  lad jy  then  raudent  at  Uieir  beantifol  seal 

ielf  and  nigtie  compeers  afonod  him,  in  hu  and  their  native 
langnagfr  Though  a  jhymgt  from  his  earliest  years,  at  least 
from  the  earliest  impulse  of  the  softer  passions,  it  was  not 
till  very  lately  that  the  applause,  perhaps  the  partiality,  of 
friendsnip,  wakened  his  vanity  so  far  as  to  make  him  diink 
anything  of  his  worth  showing ;  and  none  of  the  follow, 
ing  worla  were  composed  with  a  view  to  the  press.  To 
amuse  himself  widi  the  Uttls  creations  of  his  own  fancy, 
amid  the  toil  and  fatigues  of  a  laborious  life ;  to  transcribe 
the  various  feelings,  the  loves,  the  griefs,  Uie  hopes,  the 
fears,  in  his  ownbraist ;  to  findsome  ^d  of  counterpoise  to 
Ae  straggles  of  a  worid,  always  an  alien  scene,  a  task  un- 
toQth  to  the  poetical  mind— these  were  his  motives  for 
courting  the  Muses,  and  in  these  he  found  poetry  to  be  its 
own  reward. 

**  Now  that  he  appears  in  the  pubUe  character  of  an  author 
he  does  it  with  fbur  and  trembling.  80  deaar  is  fame  to  the 
rhyming  tribe,  that  even  he,  an  obscure,  nameless  bard, 
shrinks  aghast  at  the  thought  of  being  branded  as— An 
impertinent  blockhead,  obtruding  his  nonsense  on  the 
world ;  and,  because  he  can  make  a  shift  to  jingle  a  few 
doggerel  Scotch  rhymes  tofgeiba^  looking  upon  himself  as  a 
poet  of  no  small  consequence,  forsooth  1 
.  ^^  It  is  an  observation  of  that  celebrated  poet,  Shenstone* 
whose  divine  elegies  do  honour  to  our  language,  our  nation, 
and  our  species,  that  ^  Humility  has  depressed  many  a 
genius  to  a  hermit,  but  never  noised  one  to  fame  i'  If  any 
critic  catches  at  the  word  geniuty  the  author  tells  him  once 
for  all,  that  he  certainly  looks  upon  himself  as  possessed  of 
some  poetic  abilities,  otherwise  his  publishins  in  the  man* 
ner  he  has  done,  would  be  a  manoeuvre  bmw  the  worst 
character,  which,  he  hopes,  his  worst  enemy  will  ever  give 
him.  But  to  the  genius  of  a  Ramsay,  or  the  glorious  dawn- 
ings  of  the  poor,  unfortunate  Fergusson,  he,  with  equal  un- 
ai^ted  sioeerity,  dedaxes,  that,  even  in  iiis  highest  puke  of 
vanity,  he  has  not  the  most  distant  pretensions.  These  two 
justly  admired  Scotch  poets  he  has  often  bail  m  ba&  ^^^  Vssl 
the  following  pieces ;  but  rather  wiih  «i  nVcu  Xft  >m!a^^  ^^. 
<A££rAune^tliaofariervilel2nvtaldoii»  .    .^^ 

**  To  bis  nibficribers,  the  auihoi  wUxTO&V!*tn»iX^>»saJ 
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of  Catrine,  begin  to  notice  him  with  niiich  poUtt 
and  friendly  attention.  Dr  Hugh  Blair,  who  then 
held  an  eminent  place  in  the  literary  society  of 
Scotland,  happened  to  be  paying  JV&  Stewart;a 
▼isit,  and,  on  reading  the  Hofy  Fairy  at  once  pro- 
nounced it  the  ^^  work  of  a  very  great  gernns  ;**  and 
Mrs  Stewart,  herself  a  poetess,  flattered  him  per« 
haps  still  more  highly  by  her  warm  commenda- 
tions. But,  aboTe  all,  his  little  yolnme  happen- 
ed to  attract  the  notice  of  Mrs  Dunlop  of  Dun- 
lop,  a  lady  of  high  birth  and  ample  fortune,  en- 
thusiastically attached  to  her  country,  and  inte- 
rested in  whatever  appeared  to  concern  the  honour 
of  Scotland.  This  excellent  woman,  whfle  slowly, 
recovering  from  the  languor  of  an  illness,  laid  her 
hands  accidentally  on  the  new  production  of  the 
provincial  press,  and  opened  the  volume  at  the 
Cottar* 8  Saturday  Night  ^^  She  read  it  over," 
says  Gilbert,  <<  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  sur- 
prise ;  the  poet's  description  of  the  simple  cottagers 
operated  on  her  mind  like  the  charm  of  a  power- 
ful exorcist,  repelling  the  demon  ennui,  and  re- 
storing her  to  her  wonted  inward  harmony  and  sa- 
tisfaction.*' Mrs  Dunlop  instantly  sent  an  express 
to  Mossgiel,  distant  sixteen  miles  from  her  resi<* 

thanks.  Not  the  mercenary  how  over  a  counter,  but  the 
heart-ihrobbing  gratitude  of  the  bard,  conscious  how  much 
he  owes  to  benevolence  and  friendship  for  gratifying  him,  if 
he  deserves  it,  in  that  dearest  wish  of  every  poetic  bosom- 
to  be  distinguished.  He  begs  his  leaders,  particuhirly  the 
learned  and  the  polite,  who  may  honour  him  with  a  peniaal, 
that  they  will  make  ever^  allowance  for  education  and  cir- 
cumstances of  life ;  but  if,  after  a  fair,  candid,  and  impar- 
tial criticism,  he  shall  stand  convicted  of  dulness  and  noa- 
tensOf  let  him  be  done  by  as  he  would  \tv  V)caX.  tM^  d<^  bv 
othen~^et  him  be  condemned,  ulthoat  mctcy,  x»  «iiA«ns^ 
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jencdy  with  •  very  kind  letter  to  Burns,  requesting 
him  to  supply  her,  if  he  could,  with  half-a^doasen 
copies  oS  the  book,  and  to  call  at  Dunlop  as  soon 
as  he  could  find  it  conTenient.  Bums  was  from 
home,  but  be  acknowledged  the  fovour  conferred 
€m.  him  m  an  interesting  letter,  still  extant;  and 
shortiy  afterwards  commenced  a  personal  acquaint 
tance  with  one  that  never  afterwards  ceased  to  be- 
friend him  to  the  utmost  of  her  power.  His  letters 
to  Mrs  Dunlop  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  all 
his  subsequent  correspondence,  and,  addressed  as 
they  were  to  a  person,  whose  sex,  age,  rank,  and 
benevolence,  inspired  at  once  profound  respect  and 
a  graceful  confidence,  will  ever  remain  the  most 
pleasing  of  all  the  materials  of  our  poet's  Inography. 

At  &e  residences  of  these  new  acquaintances, 
Bums  was  introduced  into  society  of  a  class  which 
he  had  not  before  approached ;  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  stood  the  trial,  Mr  Stewart  thus  writes 
to  Dr  Currie :— . 

<<  His  manners  were  then,  as  they  continued 
ever  afterwards,  simple,  manly,  and  independent ; 
etrongly  expressive  of  conscious  genius  and  worth  ; 
but  without  anything  that  indicated  forwardness, 
arrogance,  or  vanity.  He  took  his  share  in  con- 
versation, but  not  more  than  belonged  to  him  ;  and 
listened,  with  apparent  attention  and  deference,  on 
subjects  where  his  want  of  education  deprived  him 
of  the  means  of  information.  If  there  had  been  a 
little  more  of  gentleness  and  accommodation  in  his 
temper,  he  would,  I  think,  have  been  still  more 
interesting ;  but  he  had  been  accustomed  to  give 
law  in  the  circle  of  his  ordinary  acquaintance  ;  and 
his  dread  of  anything  approachmg  Xo  m^wntk^'^^  <^ 
servility,  rendered  his  mannet  ^otxv^wVvaX  ^^^v^^^ 
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and  hard.  Notliiug,  perhaps,  was  more  remarkabb 
among  his  yarioos  attainments  than  the  flaentfy 
and  precision,  and  originality  of  his  language,  whea 
he  spoke  in  company,  more  particularly  as  he  aini^ 
ed  at  parity  in  his  turn  of  expression,  and  avoidedi 
more  snccessfully  than  most  Scotchmen,  the  peca* 
liarities  of  Scottish  phraseology.  At  this  tuney 
Bams's  prospects  in  life  were  so  extremely  gloomy, 
that  he  had  seriously  formed  a  plan  of  going  oat 
to  Jamaica  in  a  very  humhle  situation,  not,  how- 
ever, without  lamenting  that  his  want  of  patronage 
should  force  him  to  think  of  a  project  so  repugnant 
to  his  feelings,  when  his  ambition  aimed  at  no  high- 
er an  object  than  the  station  of  an  exciseman  or 
ganger  in  his  own  country." 

The  proyincial  applause  of  his  publication,  and 
the  consequent  notice  of  his  superiors,  however  flat- 
tering such  things  must  have  been,  were  far  from 
administering  any  essential  relief  to  the  urgent  ne- 
cessities of  Bums's  situation.  Veiy  Bborily  after 
his  first  visit  to  Catrine,  where  he  met  with  the 
young  and  amiable  Basil  Lord  Daer,  whose  con- 
descension and  kindness  on  the  occasion  he  cele- 
brates in  some  well-known  verses,  we  find  the  poet 
writing  to  his  friend,  Mr  Aiken  of  Ayr,  in  the  fol- 
lowing sad  strain:—"  I  have  been  feeing  all  the 
various  rotations  and  movements  within  respecting 
the  excise.  There  are  many  things  plead  strongly 
against  it ;  the  uncertainty  of  getting  soon  into  bu- 
siness, the  consequences  of  my  foUies,  which  may 
perhaps  make  it  impracticable  for  me  to  stay  at 
home;  and  besides,  I  have  for  some  time  been 
pining  under  secret  wretchedness,  from  causes 
which  you  pretty  well  know — the  pang  of  disap- 
pointment,  the  sting  of  pride,  V\\\i*omevjttiv^cns\^ 
^tabs  ofremonc;  which  xievei  K\\  \o  ^^^^"^^  ^^^^ 
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YitaiB)  like  vnltnresy  when  attention  is  not  called 
away  by  the  calls  of  society,  or  the  yagaries  of  tjbe 
•muse.  Eren  in  the  hour  of  social  mirth,  my  gaiety 
•is  the  madness  of  an  intoxicated  criminal  under  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.  All  these  reasons  urge 
me  to  go  abroad ;  and  to  all  these  reasons  I  have 
•only  one  answer — the  feelings  of  a  father.  This,  in 
the  present  mood  I  am  in,  overbalances  every- 
thing that  can  be  laid  in  the  scale  against  it.'' 

He  proceeds  to  say,  that  he  claims  no  right  to 
complain.  <<  The  world  has  in  general  been  kind 
to  me,  fully  up  to  my  deserts.  I  was  for  some 
time  past  fast  getting  into  the  pining  distrustful 

^  isnarl  of  the  misanthrope.  I  saw  myself  alone,  un- 
fit for  the  struggle  of  life,  shrinking  at  every  rising 
•doudin  the  chance-directed  atmosphere  of  fortune, 
while,  all  defenceless,  I  looked  about  in  vain  for  a 
cover.  It  never  occurred  to  me,  at  least  never  with 
the  force  it  deserved,  that  this  world  is  a  busy 
scene,  and  man  a  creature  destined  for  a  progres- 
sive struggle  ;  and  that,  however  I  might  possess  a 
warm  heart,  and  inoffensive  manners  (which  last, 
by  the  by,  was  rather  more  than  I  could  well 
boast)  still,  more  than  these  passive  qualities,  there 
was  something  to  be  done.  When  all  my  school- 
fellows and  youthful  compeers  were  striking  off, 
with  eager  hope  and  earnest  intent,  on  some 
one  or  other  of  the  many  paths  of  busy  life,  I  was 
<  standing  idle  in  the  market-place,'  or  only  left 
the  chase  of  the  butterfly  from  flower  to  flower,  to 
hunt  fancy  from  whim  to  whim.  You  see,  sir,  that 
if  to  know  one's  errors,  were  a  probability  of  mend- 
ing them,  I  stand  a  fair  chance  ;  but,  according  to 
the  reverend  Westminster  divines,  thou^Vv.twvN^Ki,- 
tion  must  precede  couvcrsioU)  Vt  Va  'V^ic'^  Sax  VtQv\x 

always  unplyiog  it," 
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In  the  midst  of  all  the  diBtreases  of  this  period  of 
avBpeme,  Bums  found  time,  as  he  tells  IVfr  AQcei^ 
for  some  '^  yagaries  of  the  muse ;"  and  one  or  two 
of  these  may  deserre  to  he  noticed  here,  aa  throw-* 
ing  light  on  his  personal  demeanour  during  this 
first  summer  of  his  fame.  The  poems  appeared  in 
July,  and  one  of  the  first  persons  of  superior  oon*^ 
dition  (Gilbert,  indeed,  says  the  first^  who  courted 
his  acquaintance  in  consequence  or  haring  read 
them,  was  Mrs  Stewart  of  Stair,  a  heantiful  and 
accomplished  lady.  Bums  presented  her  cm  this 
occasion  wi^  some  MSS.  songs ;  and  among  the 
rest,  with  one  in  which  her  own  charms  were  ce- 
lebrated in  that  warm  strain  of  compHment  which 
our  poet  seems  to  have  all  along  considered  the 
most  proper  to  be  used  whenever  fiur  lady  was  to 
be  addressed  in  rhyme. 

"  Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,'  among  thy  green  braea^ 
Flow  gently,  1*11  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  pndse : 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  diram. 
How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  below. 
Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  primroses  blow ; 
There  oft,  as  mild  evening  sweeps  over  the  lea. 
The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me.*' 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  that  he 
had  happened,  in  the  course  of  an  evening  ramble 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  to  meet  with  a  young 
and  lovely  xmmarried  lady,  of  the  family  of  Alex- 
ander of  Ballamyle ;  and  now  (Sept.  1786)  em- 
boldened, we  are  to  suppose,  by  the  reception 
his  volume  had  met  with,  he  enclosed  to  her  some 
verses,  which  he  had  written  in  commemoration 
of  that  passing  glimpse  of  bet  be«»LtY>  and  con- 
ceived  in  a  strain  of  1uxut\ou%  ic^vow,  ^Yn^  t«i- 
talnJy,  coming  from  a  mati  oi  Botm**  %\aJasf^^»^ 
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dfBlictfte  irnddenV — 


"  Oh,  had  ibe  been  ft  cmitry  maU,   , 

'And  I  the  bapp^  cbnntry  twmiii» 
Though  ihdto^  m  the  loweit  shoi,  ^ 

That.e?er  rose  en  Scotia's  plain  ! 
Throuffh  weary  winter -■  wind  and  rain, 

Wi£  joy,  witii  rapture,  I  would  toll,    ■ 
And  nig^itlj  to  my.  booom  atrain 

The  beonj  1«8  of  BaUodunyle.** 

fiimui  IB  said  by  Allan  CaBningfaani  to  baire  re^ 
senfied  bitterly  the  nlence  in  wbieb  Mias  Aleiander 
ivceived  this  tribiite  to  her  dianns.  I8iq;>paaewe 
'nay  acooont  for  Ua  oyer  tendemeas  to  yoong  k* 
-diea  in  jnetty  mndi  the  aame  way  that  Professor 
Dagald  Stewart  does,  in  the  letter  abore  quoted, 
'f<Mr  **  a  certain  want  of  gentieness^  in  his  method 
of  addressing  persons  of  his  own  sex. .  His  rustic 
experience  among  the  fair  could  hare  had  no  ten- 
dency to  whisper  the  lesson  of  reserve. 

The  antnnin  of  this  eventful  year  was  now  draw- 
ing to  a,  close,  and  Bums,  who  had  ialready  linger- 
ed three  months  in  the  hope,  which  he  now  cont> 
sidered  vain,  of  an  excise  appointment,  perceived 
that  another'  year  mnst  b^  lost  altogether,  unless 
he  made  up  his  mind,  and  seciired  his  passage  to 
the  West  indies,    Tlie  CLilmamock  e^cm  of  his 
'poems  was,  however,  nearly  exhausted ;  and  his 
-friends  encouraged  him  to  produce  another  at  the 
aame  place,  with  the  view  of  equipping  himself  the 
better  for  the  necessities  of  bis  voyage.     But  the 
printer  at  Kilmamodk  would  not  undertake  the 
new  impression  unless  Bums  advanced  th^  ^^^^ 
of  the  paper  required  for  it ;  and  wiAi  iSsA  ^^'nocc^^ 
-thepo^t  lutd  no  means  of  complymg.  lAx  ^^^i^ss^** 
^yn^  the  d^eTim^Btisate  of  Ayr^  (iJbfc  «kbi^  %<8ntf8i«» 
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man  to  whom  the  poem  on  the  TwaBrigtqfAw 
was  afterwards  inscribed,)  offered  to  ftimiah  tte 
money ;  and  probably  this  kind  offer  would  hare 
been  accepted.  Bu^  ere  this  matter  oonld  be  ar- 
ranged, the  prospects  of  the  poet  were,  in  a  Tery 
miexpected  manner,  altered  and  improyed. 

Burns  went  to  pay  a  parting  visit  to  Dr  Lamrie, 
minister  of  Loudoun,  a  gentleman  from  whom,  and 
his  accomplished  family,  he  had  previously  recei- 
ved many  kind  attentions.  After  taking  fiBveweU 
of  this  benevolent  circle,  the  poet  jNrobeeded^  as 
the  night  was  setting  in,  '<  to  convey  his  cheat,"  as 
he  says,  <<  so  for  on  the  road  to  Greenock,  where 
he  was  to  embark  in  a  few  days  for  America*** 
And  it  was  under  these  circumstances  that  he  ooai- 
posed  the  song  already  referred  to,  which  he  meant 
as  his  farewell  dirge  to  his  native  land,  and  whidi 
ends  thus  :«- 

*<  Farewell,  old  Coila*8  hills  and  dales, 
Her  heathy  moorB  and  winding  vales. 
The  scenes  where  wretdied  tmcy  roTes, 
Pursuing  past  unhappy  loves. 
Farewell  my  fiiends !  farewell,  mv  foes  ! 
My  peace  with  these— my  love  wim  those—* 
The  bursting  tears  my  heart  declare. 
Farewell,  tlK  bonny  banks  of  Ayr." 

Dr  Laurie  had  given  Bums  much  good  counsel, 
and  what  comfort  he  could,  at  parting ;  but  pru- 
dently said  nothing  of  an  effort  which  he  had  pre- 
viously made  in  his  behalf.  He  had  sent  a  copy  of 
the  poems,  with  a  sketch  of  the  author  a  history, 
to  his  friend  Dr  Thomas  Blacklock  of  Edinburgh, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  introduce  both  to  the 
notice  of  those  peraonis  wWa^  Q\f\mQTA^«ce  at  the 
time  moat  listened  to  Va  xe^di  \A\i\AiE%x^  Y^«A\k^- 
tiona  in  SeotIaad>  m  iki^  Vno^  iSM^Vi  ^4mS«\b!sav 
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wmA^Uf  Bmnm  niglil  yei  hm  9mcmi  tr&m  tke  ae- 
mmdtf  ^mtmUM^  BmdOt  fkBhMoA's an. 
■w«r  tmdml  Dr  Lttprie  m  dvf  or  two  after  Bvniii 
bid  HMido  hU  vinty  tad  cbnposed  fan  ingp ;  and  it 
ti«B  aot  yot  too  iMo.  Lanm  towarded  it  imme^ 
^diatelytp  Mr  Gwrh  Hamihoii,  idio  earned  it  to 
BwDB.    It  is  aa  foHowa  &— 

^  I  oogiit  ta  ha;? 0  acbuyirledged  y ov  fivrow  hmg 
1^  not  only  aa  a  taatimoiiy  of  your  land  vemem- 
branoe,  but  as  it  g«?e  me  as  opportmnty  of  iharHig 
eae  of  the  fiaeety  and  peiliaM  o^  of  the  most  ffe- 
aafaie  eBtertainments  of  winch  the  hnmaa  mind  is 
aase^tible^  A  aaaolMroJf  sfiocatioiis  fetarded  ray 
pwgress  In  feanfiaf^the  p«ijBnis;  at  last^  boweyar,  1 
mme  ftaidiedlbat  |deaaiaig  perwal.  Many  instances 
hife  I  seen  of  Nalnva'sfntse  or  beasfieenee  M»tted 
Imder  numefOos  and  foraddable  disadfantages ;  bat 
none  eqaal  to^wt  whb  which  yon  hare  been  kind 
eaongfa  to  present  me.  Hiere  is  a  pathos  and  deli- 
cacy in  his  serioos  poeaw,  a  Tein  of  wit  and  hnrnoor 
in  those  of-a  meKsfostiye  tmra,  wh(di  cannot  be  too 
machadmii^^nolrtoowiirndyappr^ 
I  ^all  neT«r  open  the  boolc  wittMmt  feding  my  as*- 
to&idiment  renetv^  and  increased.  It  was  iny 
wish  to  have  expressed  tty  snprobatiein  in  verse ; 
but  whether  from  declining  life,  or  a  temporary 
depression  of  spirits^  it  is  at  present  oat  of  my 
power  to  accomplish  that  agreeable  intention. 

**  Mr  Steanart,  Prdessor  of  Morals  in  thisUmver- 
sity,  had  formerly  readme  three  of  the  poems,  and 
I  had  desired  him  to  get  my  name  inserted  among 
the  subscribers ;  bat  whether  this  was  done,  or 
not,  I  never  could  learn.  I  have  little  intercourse 
with  Dr  Blair,  bat  mil  takeucare  to  \uive  \!lck^  "^^ci^ 
communicated  to  Idm  by  the  inteTYeii^T^  ^"^  ^o\&ft 
mntual  friend*    1%  haa  b^n  told  lae^^  a^  ^t&Tl^^^« 
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man,  to  whom  I  showed  the  perfomittiicesy  and 
who  sought  a  copy  with  diligence  and  ardour,  that 
the  whole  impression  is  already  exhausted*  It  were, 
therefore,  much  to  be  wished,  for  the  sake  of  the. 
young  man,  that  a  second  edition,  more  numerous 
than  the  former,  could  immediately  be  printed : 
as  it  appears  certain  that  its  intrinsic  merit,  and 
the  exertion  of  the  author's  friends,  might  give  it  a 
more  universal  circulation  than  anything  of  the 
kind  which  has  been  published  in  my  memory.*'  * 
We  have  already  seen  with  what  surprise  and 
delight  Bums  read  this  generous  letter*  Although 
he  had  ere  this  conversed  with  more  than  one  per« 
son  of  established  literary  reputation,  and  received 
from  them  attentions,  for  which  he  was  oyot  after 
grateful,— -the  despondency  of  his  spirit  appears 
to  have  remained  as  dark  as  ever,  up  to  the  very 
hour  when  his  landlord  produced  Dr  Blacklock's 
letter;  and  one  may  be  pardoned  for  fancying, 
that  in  his  Vistariy  he  has  himself  furnished  no  un« 
fidthful  representation  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  spending  what  he  looked  on  as  one  of  the  last 
nights,  if  not  the  very  last,  he  was  to  pass  at  Moas- 
giel,  when  the  friendly  Hamilton  unexpectedly  en-* 
tered  the  melancholy  dwelling. 

''  There,  lanely  by  the  ingle-cheek 
I  sat  and  eyed  the  spewing  reek, 
That  fiU*d,  wi*  hoast-provoking  reek, 

The  auld  clay-biggnn*. 
And  heard  the  restless  rattans  squeak 

About  the  riggin*. 

-^ 
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All  in  this  mottle  diistie  dime* 
I  backwaid  muted  on  wasted  time. 
How  I  had  spent  my  yoathAi'  prime, 

An*  done  nae  things 
But  stringin*  blethen  up  in  rhyme  ^ 

for  fools  to  sing. 

Had  I  to  gude  advice  but  harkit, 
I  might  by  this  hae  led  a  market, 
Or  strutted  in  a  bank  an*  darkit 

My  cash,  account. 
While  here,  half-mad,  half-fed,  half^arkit. 

Is  a'  the  amount." 

**  Doctor  Blacklock,''  says  Burns,  <<  belonged 
to  a  set  of  critics,  for  whose  applatise  I  had  not 
dantd  to  hope.  His  opinion  that  I  wonld  meet 
with  encouragement  in  Edinburgh,  fired  me  so 
much,  that  away  I  posted  for  that  city,  without  a 
single  acquaintance,  or  a  single  letter  of  introduc- 
tion. The  baneful  star  that  had  so  long  shed  its 
blasting  influence  in  my  zenith,  for  once  made  a 
resolution  to  the  nadir."  * 

Two  of  the  biographers  of  Bums  hare  had  the 
advantage  of  speaking  from  personal  knowledge  of 
the  excellent  man  whose  interposition  was  thus 
serviceable.  ^^  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,'' 
says  Walker,  <<  that  the  person  whom  Dr  Laurie 
applied  to,  merely  because  he  was  the  only  one 
of  his  literary  acquaintances  with  whom  he  chose 
to  use  that  freedom,  happened  also  to  be  the  per- 
son best  qualified  to  render  the  application  success- 
ful. Dr  Blacklock  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  ad- 
miration of  an  art  which  he  had  practised  himself 
with  applause.  He  felt  the  claims  of  a  poet  with 
a  paternal  sympathy,  and  he  had  in  his  constitu- 

•  liCtter  to  Moore. 
I 
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tion  a  tenderness  and  sensilnUty  that  would  lia?e 
engaged  his  beneficence  for  a  youth  in  the  dicam- 
stances  of  Bums,  even  thoo^  he  had  not  beem  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  delight  which  he  received 
from  his  works ;  for  if  the  young  men  were  enu- 
merated whom  he  drew  from  obscurity,  and  ena- 
bled by  education  to  advance  themselvea  in  lifie, 
the  catalogue  would  naturally  excite  surprise. .  •  • 
He  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  act  as  Walpole  did 
to  Cbatterton;  to  discourage  with  feeble  praise, 
and  to  shift  off  the  trouble  of  future  patronage, 
by  bidding  him  relinquish  poetry,  and  mind  his 
plough."  • 

**  There  was  never,  perhaps/'  thus  speaks  the 
unfortunate  Heron,  whose  own  unmerited  sorrows 
and  sufiBarings  would  not  have  left  so  dark  a  stain  on 
the  literary  history  of  Scotland,  bad  the  kind  spirit 
of  Blacklock  been  common  among  his  lettered 
countrymen — ^  There  was  never,  perhaps,  one 
among  all  mankind  whom  you  might  more  truly 
have  called  an  angel  upon  earth  than  Dr  Black- 
lock.  He  was  guileless  and  innocent  as  a  child, 
yet  endowed  with  manly  sagacity  and  penetration. 
His  heart  was  a  perpetual  spring  of  benignity. 
His  feelings  were  all  tremblingly  alive  to  the  sense 
of  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  the  pious, 
the  virtuous.  Poetry  was  to  him  the  dear  solace 
of  perpetual  blindness.'' 

Such  was  the  amiable  old  man,  whose  life  Mac- 
kenzie has  written,  and  on  whom  Johnson  **  look- 
ed with  reverence."f     The  writings  of  Blacklock 

*  Morrison,  vol.  1.  p.  9. 

y*  ''  This  morning  i  Baw  al\>iesLVt«A\.iyc'CA»cklQck  the 
blind  poet,  who  does  not  Temem\>eT  to\ia.Ne  i«cti  \\^\-,%xA. 
is  read  to  by  b  poor  scholar  In  V.ato>  QiwS^>  «a^  ¥tw«Jsx» 
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are  forgotten,  (though  some  of  his  songs  in  the 
Museum  deserve  another  fate,)  but  the  memory  of 
his  yirtues  will  not  pass  away  until  mankind  shall 
have  ceased  to  sympathize  with  the  fortunes  of 
Genius^  and  to  appreciate,  the  poetry  of  Bnms. 

He  was  originally  a  poor  scholar  himself.  I  looked  on 
him  with  reverence.*'  Letter  to  Mrs  Thrfile*  Edinburgh^ 
August  17,  1773. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

**  E^lina  I  8cotia*8  darling  seat  I 

All  bail  thy  palaces  and  towTi, 
Where  once  beneath  a  monarch's  fort 

Sat  legislation's  sovereign  powers ; 
From  marking  wildly-scatter'd  flow*r89 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray'd. 
And  singing,  lone,  the  lingering  hourSs 

I  shelter  in  thy  honour'd  shade.** 

Th£R£  is  an  old  Scottish  ballad  which  begins 
thus: 

^^  As  I  came  in  by  Glenap, 

I  met  an  aged  woman, 
And  she  bade  me  cheer  up  my  heart, 

For  the  best  of  my  days  was  coming.*' 

This  stanza  was  one  of  Burns*s  fayourite  quota- 
tions ;  and  be  told  a  friend*  many  years  afterwards, 
that  he  remembered  bumming  it  to  himself,  over  and 
over,  on  his  way  from  Mossgiel  to  Edinburgh. 
Perhaps  the  excellent  Blacklock  might  not  have 
been  particularly  flattered  with  the  circumstance 
had  it  reached  his  ears. 

Although  he  repau'ed  to  the  capital  with  such 
alertness,  solely  in  consequence  of  Blacklock's  let- 
ter to  Dr  Laurie,  it  appears  that  he  allowed  some 
weeks  to  pass  ere  he  presented  himself  to  the  doc- 
tor s  personal  noticc.f     He  found  several  of  his 

*  David  MaccuUoch,  Esq.,  brother  to  Ardwell. 

f  Bums  reached  Edinburgh  before  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber^  and  yet  Dr  Laurie'*  s  \e\.\£t^  V.OecieT«\.  CoTv^^ndence, 
P'  :i7,)  admoni»hing  bim  to  >iJ«^t  on  ^\afc>R3k«ak»'»  ^\>i\ 
l^ecember  2SU 
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<Ad  Aynhiie  acgoiiBltflceii  ettabfishcd  in  Edin- 
burgh^ and,  I  flnppose,  felt  liiimelf  cdnstrained  to 
^ye  huMdf  np  for  «  biief  jqpace  to  their  society. 
He  pcmted)  howerer,  without  deky,  a  proepectns 
df  a  eeoond  edtticn  of  hie  poenB,  and  hem  intot)-' 
daced  by  Mr  Dafaympk  of  OraogeBeld^  ttie  Earl 
ioi  Gkiicainit  that  amiaUe  Bommaa  earily  per- 
aaaded  Creech,  then  the  chief  bodcseller  in  Edin- 
burgh, (who  hud  attended  hie  son  as  tiaTsUing- 
t«tor,S  to  undertake  the  pdblication.  The  Ho- 
nonraole  Henry  Brakiae^  I)ean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Adirocatea,  the  most  agreeable  efeovpanions,  and 
the  most  benignant  of  wits^  took  him  dso^  as  the 
Met  expresses  it,  **  under  Us  wing."*  The  land 
Blacklock  received  him  widi  all  the  warmth  of  p»- 
iemal.  afiectioii  when  he  did  wait  on  him,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  Dr  filair,  and  other  eminent  H- 
teraH  ;  his  subscription  listo  were  soon  filled.;  Lord 
Glencaim  made  interest  with  the  Caledonian  Hunt, 
(an  association  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  northern  aristocracy,)  to  accept  the  dedica- 
tion of  ihe  Ibrthcomii^  edition,  and  to  subscribe 
individually  for  co{»es»  Sevend  noblemen,  esped- 
ally  of  the  west  c^  Scotland,  came  forward  with 
subscription-moneys  considendbly  beyond  the  usual 
rate.  In  so  small  a  cspital,  where  everybody  knows 
everybody,  that  whirJi  becomes  a  fiivourite  topic  in 
one  leading  drde  of  society,  soon  ezcitea  an  uni- 
versal  interest;  and  before  Bums  bad  been  a  fort- 
night in  Edinbm^b,  we  find  him  writing  to  his 
earliest  patron,  Gavin  Hamilton,  in  these  toms  :— 
<«  For  my  own  afiairs,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  be- 
coming as  eminent  as  Thomas  a  Kem^  ov  John. 
Banyan ;  and  you  may  expect  bencdofc^  V^  ^^^^^ 
my  birthday  inscribed  among  ihe  woxkidLeTlKiX.  e^^^'^^ 
jn  the  Poor  Robin   and  Aber^e^B.  K\soa|S»s2«b- 

i2 
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along  with  the  Black  Monday,  and  the  Batde 
of  Bothwell  Bridge." 

It  will  ever  be  remembered,  to  the  honoiir  of  th« 
man  who  at  that  period  held  the  highest  pkloe  in 
the  imaginative  literatnre  of  Scotland,  that  he  was 
the  first  who  came  forward  to  avow  in  print  his 
admiration  of  the  genius  and  his  warm  interest  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  poet.  Distinguished  as  his  own 
writings  are  by  the  refinements  of  classical  art, 
Mr  Henry  Mackenzie  was,  fortunately  for  Bums, 
a  man  of  liberal  genius,  as  well  as  polished  taste ; 
and  he,  in  whose  own  pages  some  of  the  best 
models  of  elaborate  elegance  will  erer  be  recog- 
nised, was  among  the  first  to  feel,  and  the  first 
4o  stake  his  own  reputation  on  the  public  avowal, 
that  the  Ayrshire  Ploughman  belonged  to  the 
•order  of  beings,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  snatch 
graces  ^'  beyond  the  reach  of  art."  It  is  but  a  me- 
lancholy business  to  trace  among  the  records  of 
literary  history,  the  manner  in  which  most  great 
original  geniuses  have  been  greeted  on  their  first 
appeals  to  the  world,  by  the  contemporary  ar* 
biters  of  taste ;  coldly  and  timidly  indeed  have 
the  sympathies  of  professional  criticism  flowed  on 
most  such  occasions  in  past  times  and  in  the  pre- 
sent :  But  the  reception  of  Bmns  was  worthy  of 
the  Man  of  Feeling,  After  alluding  to  the  pro- 
vincial circulation  and  reputation  of  his  poems,* 
^'  I  hope,"  said  The  Lounger,  <<  I  shall  not  be 
thought  to  assume  too  much,  if  I  endeavour  to 
place  him  in  a  higher  point  of  view,  to  call  for  a 
verdict  of  his  country  on  the  merits  of  his  works, 
and  to  claim  for  him  those  honours  which  their 
excellence  appears  to  de&etve.    Iwrn^iavQuing  the 

•  The  Lounger  iot  ^\.^3x^^^^^^fss^^'^^^'^- 
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circBnisliiuMctf  IwlnmUestili^  to 

rest  his  pretensums  solely  on  thst  title^  or  to  «rg«i 
the  neriti  of  fab  poMry^  when  eonndered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  lowneM  of  Jiia  birth,  and  the  Uttle  op- 
portunity of  iiuurovemept  which  his  education 
could  affinrd* .  These  partacnbon,  indeed,  nrast  ex* 
dteonr  wmider  at  his  prodnctions ;  but  his  poetry^ 
considered  abstmctedly,  and  witihont  the  apolo* 
igies  arising  £r<nn  his  sitoataon,  seems  to  me  folly  ^n^i- 
titled  to  command  onr  feelings,  and  to  obtain  ottp 
applanse." Afiter  quoting  various  pass- 
ages, in  some  of  which  his  readers  <<  must  disco* 
▼er  «  high  tmie  of  feeling,  and  power,  jdid  sneigy 
<i  expression,  particnlariy  and  strongly  dnffacter* 
istic  of  the  mind  and  the  voioe  of  a  poet/'  «nd  others 
mm  showing  **  the  power  of  genins,  not  less  admi^ 
raUe  in  tradiig  the  manners,  than  in  psioting  the 
passions,  or  in  drawing  the  seenery  of  nature,*' 
and  ^<  with  what  uncommon  penetration  and  sagad^ 
ty  this  heayen-taught  plougimian,'from  his  faiuable 
•and  unlettered  condition,  had  looked  on  men  and 
manners,"  the  critic  concluded^ with  an  eloquent 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  poet  posonally:  ^  To  re- 
pair,'' said  he,  ^*  the  wrong  of  snffBring  or  neglect^ 
ed  merit ;  to  call  forth  gcmhis  from  'ueobsourity 
in  which  it  had  pined  indignant,  and  place  it 
where  it  may  profit  or  delight  the  world— these 
are  exertions  which  give  to  wealth  an  enviable 
«uperimity,  to  greatness  and  to  patrcmage  a  laud- 
able pride." 

We  all  know  how  the  serious  pert  of  this  ap 
peal  was  ultimately  attended  to ;  but,  in  the  mean^ 
time,  whatever  gratification  such  a  mjnd  flv  hi& 
could  derive  from  the  blan&ihmeii\A  ol  ^^^'^> 
the  cimdescemiQa  of  the  noblei  and  \k^  ^\x^^^^ 
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of  the  learned,  were  plentifiilly  adminutered  to 
a  the  Lion"  of  the  season* 

*^  I  was,  mr"  thus  wrote  Boms  to  one  of  ids 
Ayrahire  patroas,^  a  few  dajrs  after  the  Laumgtr 
i^pearedy  —  *<  I  was,  when  first  honoured  with 
your  notice,  too  obscure;  now  I  tremUe  lest  I 
should  be  mioed  by  being  dragged  too  suddenly 
into  the  g^are  of  polite  and  learned  obsenration ; ' 
and  he  concludes  the  same  letter  with  an  onunons 
prayer  for  '<  better  health  and  more  spirits." 

Two  or  tibree  weeks  later,  we  find  him  writing 
as  follows: — '<  (January  14,  1787.)  I  went  to  a 
Mason  Lodge  yesternight,  where  the  M.W.  Grand- 
master Charteris  and  idl  die  Grand  Lodge  of  Scot- 
land visited.  The  meeting  was  numerous  and  ele- 
gant :  all  the  different  lodges  about  town  were  prer 
sent  in  all  their  pomp.  The  Grand  Master,  who 
presided  with  great  solemnity,  among  other  gene- 
ral toasts  g&ye  <  Caledonia  and  Caledonia's  bard. 
Brother  B  /  which  rung  through  the  whole  as- 
sembly with  multiplied  honours  and  repeated  ac- 
clamations. As  1  had  no  idea  such  a  thing  would 
happen,  1  was  downright  thunderstruck:  and  trem- 
bling in  every  nerve,  made  the  best  return  in  my 
power.  Just  as  I  had  finished,  one  of  the  Grand 
Officers  said,  so  loud  that  I  could  hear,  with  a 
most  comforting  accent,  ^  very  well  indeed,'  which 
set  me  something  to  rights  again." 

And  a  few  weeks  later  still,  he  is  thus  address- 
ed by  one  of  his  old  associates  who  was  medita- 
ting a  visit  to  Edinburgh.  <<  By  all  accounts,  it 
will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  get  a  sight  of  you  at 
al]^  unless  your  company  is  bespoke  a  week.before- 

•  l/0^er  ia  Mi  Ballantyne  of  Ayt^T^wwEtea  V^VV^^ 
^cJiques,  p.  13. 
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tend.  There  «rb  grant  tmnoim  here  of  your  intv- 
ttacT  wi^  the  DroieM  ef  Grordoii,  and  other  lif- 
*of (fifltiiiictixm*  -Itmnellf  toldihat 

'  Caidf  to  iante»  fly  by  thoasancte  each  nig^t  ;^ 


and  if  yon  had  one^'  thiere  woald  also>  I  dnp- 
lK»e>  he  *  hrihee  for  your  t^d  secretary.'  t  ob- 
:senre'yoto  are  reeolfied  to  inake  hay  while  llie  sun 
shiheDsy  and  arotd,  if  possible,  the  Ikte  of  poor  Fer*- 
^8on.  QwBrenda  peettma  primum  £$^--^  Vhftis 
post  nummatf  is.  a  good  maxim  to  tfariye  hy.  Yak 
seemed  to  despise  it  while  in  this  ^oontiy  ;  bnt, 
probably,  some  phflosophen  in  Bdinbnigh  hare 
'tan{^  yon  better  sense.** 

In  tms  prond  caMf^  hoWever/the  pojralar  idoi 
needed  no  slsre  to  whisper  whence/  he  had  visen^ 
and  whither  he  was  to  retnm  in  ^le  ebb  of  tte 
'spring-tide  of  fortime.  His  ^  prophetic  sonl"  waft 
probably  furnished  with  ti'  sufficient  memento 
every  night — ^when,  from  the  soft  homage  of  glit^ 
tering  saloons,  or  the  tamnltaons  applanse  of  con^ 
▼ivial  assemblies,  he  made  his  retreat  to  the  hnm- 
l>le  garret  of  a  wriiet^a  apjHrentioe^  a  natire  of 
Manchline,  and  as  poor  as  himself,  whose  only  bed 
<^  Caledonia's  Bard^  was  fain  to  partake  throngfaL 
tmt  this  triumphant  winter.* 

He  bore  all  his  honours  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
bimself ;  and  of  this  the  testimonies  are  bo  nume- 

*  "  Old  Mr  Rfehmond  of  Maachline,  told  me  that  Barnsj 
spent  the  first  winter  of  his  leddenoe  in  Edinburgh,  in  his 
lodgings.    They  sl^  in  the  same  bed,  and  had  only  one 
room.    It  waa  in  the  house  of  a  Mrs  Carfirae,  Baxter's 
Close,  Lawnmarket,  first  scale-stafa:  on  th^  Ui\.  \axA'  >w 
goiD^  down,  Rnt  doot  in  the  stldr.''    1  (^wo\e  ttom  «.\t\.\s2t 
of  3Ir  R.  Chamben,  the  diligent  locs^  wdV^vxax^  ^l  lS*«ftsx« 
targb,  to  wbdm  I  own  tSufof  pbUgaUonu 
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rooBy  tbat  the  only  difficulty  is  thai  of  ■*»L*i^tM>it 
^  The  attentuMM  he  receiyed,"  says  Mr  Dagdd 
Stewart,  ^<  from  all  zanka  and  deacriptkuB  of  pa> 
flonSy  were  such  as  wonld  hare  tiinied  any  head 
but  his  own.  I  cannot  say  that  I  cofnld  perceive 
any  anftivoiirable  effect  which  they  left  on  his 
mind.  He  retained  the  same  simpUcity  of  man- 
ners and  appearance  which  had  struck  me  ao  finr- 
cibly  when  I  first  saw  him  in  the  country ;  nor  did 
he  seem  to  feel  any  additional  self-importance  firmn 
the  number  and  rank  of  his  new  acquaintance.** 

Professor  Walker,  who  met  him,  for  the  first 
time,  early  in  the  same  season,  at  breakfast  in  Dr 
Blacklock's  house,  has  thus  recorded  his  impces- 
aions  :— <<  I  was  not  much  struck  with  his  first  ap- 
pearance, as  I  had  previously  heard  it  described. 
His  person,  though  strong  and  well  knit,  and  much 
superior  to  what  might  be  expected  in  a  plough- 
man, was  still  rather  coarse  in  its  outline.  His 
stature,  from  want  of  setting  up,  appeared  to  be 
only  of  the  middle  size,  but  was  rather  above  it. 
His  motions  were  firm  and  decided,  and  though 
without  any  pretensions  to  grace,  were  at  the  same 
time  so  free  from  clownish  constraint,  as  to  show 
that  he  had  not  always  been  confined  to  the  society 
of  his  profession.  His  countenance  was  not  of 
that  elegant  cast,  which  is  most  frequent  among 
the  upper  ranks,  but  it  was  manly  and  intelligent, 
ai]id  marked  by  a  thoughtful  gravity  which  shaded 
at  times  into  sternness.  In  hb  large  dark  eye  the 
most  striking  index  of  his  genius  resided.  It  was 
full  of  mind ;  and  would  luive  been  singularly  ex- 
pressive, under  the  management  of  one  who  could 
employ  it  with  more  art,  fox  \Vv^  i^ur^^ose  of  ex- 

preBsioOm  _  ,  _ 

''He  was  plainly, but  pTOifexV^  toM»^T«^^ifi«i^'^ 
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mkkWiqr  IkeMveM  iImi  iMttdt^  eotta  ftnoer/ 

and  tlHrt;  irf  diq  btmKfmyi^A  vAUk  k  now  as- 
Bodatdct  Hm  Uiibk  Imi^  irittovtt  ;|k^^  at  a 
tino  tinbeii  it  wav'Tory  MMcaUr  woniy  wia  tied 
beimid^  iold  ffpreed  iii[>mi'nis  fonliead*  XJwm  ^ 
wlwleylrtnii  mBpenoii)  pliynogaomyy  and  dren, 
had  I  met  him  near  a  seapert,-  and  bem  reqoired.' 
to  gnesB  Mis  ooncUtieA,  I  rauilald  have  probablj  cob-' 
jeetored  hhn  to  be  the  mastar.cilF  a  mtntent  fiessel- 
of  ^  most  reqieetable  class; 

<<  In  no  part  of  his  manner  was dMm  tbe-riight^' 
eet  degree  6f  afRsctatioiiy  nor  ooatd  a'  Strang  have 
stDBpeoted^  from  anythug  H  his  behavioor  or  con-' 
veraataon,  that  he  had  been  for  some  months  the 
favovnite  of  dl  the  MnonaUe  ch^dte  of  a  metro* 
poUsl 

**  In  conTersatioifr  ha  wasi  poweiM,  His  con*: 
ceptions  and  expression  were  of  eenrespoiiding  vi* 
govr,  and  on  all  subjects  were  as  remote  as  possible 
ft-om  common  places.  TkanA  somewhat  antho*. 
ritatire,  it  was  in  a  way  wUcrn  gate  little  offence> 
and  was  really  impbti^.to  iis  ineoqperienee  ih' 
those  modes  of  smoothing  dissent  ted  softening 
assertion^  which  are  imporCaait:  Characteristics  of 
polished  msimeis.  Alter  breakil^fi^.  I  requested 
him  to  communioste  some  of  his  nnpablished  pieces^' 
and  he  recited  his  fesrew^U  song  to  the  Baoks  of 
Ayr,  introdndng  i|(  with  a  descriptidn  of  tibe  cir* 
cnmstances  in  which  it  was  composed^  niove  stri^r 
kmg  than  the  poem  itseIC 

<'  I  paid  particnkr  attention  to  his  recitation^; 
which  wSs  plaiB,  stow,  articiilate,  and  fordbk,  but 
withoat  ny  eloqiience  or  sit.    He  did  not  slwv^ 
liy  the  eniphaiiis  with  profariety>  ii«(C  ^^^VaV^*^ 
woar  the  sentiment  by  the  Tamtiona  oi  \«a  NO\cft. 
He  was  steiicfi^/  dnrnig  the  time,  ^*k  \vs&  ^^^ 
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towards  the  window,  to  which,  and  not  to  his  tn-^ 
ditors,  he  directed  his  eye— ^ns  depriving  himsdf 
of  any  additional  effect  which  the  langnage  of  faia 
composition  might  have  borrowed  from  the  Ian-* 
guage  of  his  countenance.  In  this  he  resembled 
the  generality  of  singers  in  ordinary  company,  who, 
to  shun  any  charge  of  affectation,  withdraw  all 
meaning  from  their  features,  and  I6se  the  advan- 
tage by  which  vocal  performers  on  the  stage  aug- 
ment the  impression,  and  give  energy  to  the  seod- 
ment  of  the  song 

<^  The  day  aiter  my  first  introduction  to  Bums, 
I  supped  in  company  with  him  at  Dr  Blair's.  The 
other  guests  were  very  few,  and  as  each  had  been 
invited  chiefly  to  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  the  poet,  the  Doctor  endeavoured  to  draw  ' 
him  out,  and  to  make  him  the  central  figure  of  the 
group.  Though  he  therefore  furnished  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  conversation,  he  did  no  more 
than  what  he  saw  evidently  was  expected."  * 

To  these  remioiscences  I  shall  now  add  those 
of  one  who  is  not  likely  to  be  heard  unwillingly 
on  any  subject ;  and-— young  as  he  was  in  1786— 
on  few  subjects,  I  think,  with  greater  interest  than 
the  personal  appearance  and  conversation  of  Ro- 
bert Bums.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  of  Sir  Waltw  Scott : — 

<<  As  for  Bums,  I  may  traly  say,  Viiyilium 
vidi  tantum,  I  was  a  lad  of  fifteen  in  1786-7, 
when  he  came  first  to  Edinburgh,  but  had  sense 
and  feeling  enough  to  be  much  interested  in 
his  poetry,  and  would  have  given  the  world  to 
know  him ;  but  I  had  very  little  acquaintance  with 
iiny  litemry  people,  and  «tAW\«ea  mth  the  gentry 

•  Monison^s  Burnt,  ncJL  V  v^^«\.\mSu 
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•qf(4«d;.«Mili^ '4xJlmnii  Ih^  imMtf  that  hm  vaagt 

imd  pmaiMidrtit m  JUtti.  to >lit  lodgn^^  t^  dinf 
infrvl)|«t:Jbid.h«:oppiutBnity!  ft>.4»^£ii  word; 

fiMbod  BiML  Am  hwm,  Lmm  laai  iiib  dsy  «t 
Ibe  late  unnenble  iEVi|Mior'  Fcq^uBt^X  imri 
tbtoct  if)e».8BTOial  ylkmcn  of  lit^noy  repHtBtiiiii; 
0moog  wlMNtt  I-wwownbct  ^  caMnted'Mr  Dn^ 
oald  iliBWBrt:  Of  iOoiBaBO  m  yoa  iipiiai  ii  Mte  idknt^ 
bkiked».a]id IkteMdL  The onlj tmngl femeinber 
jvluch  wea  ranpadbble  ki  BanutMiWumsrf'Wf^^ 
eSeot  pcodveedinoii  Inm  by.»  prist  of  Bw^ry^Si 
repreaanfiag  a  MMdier  lyinf  dflid  on  the  aadwy  bit 
dpg  .nUing:  ia  nniwf  oat  one  nde^oR  tiie  o^er^ 
ldawidaWrwith«;alaldiRh«raraN.  Then  Ihiee 
were  written  bcnoathi  ■■ 

*  Cold  on  Caafidlaii  luSbif  or  Mbd«i^*f  plains 
P6rha|M  that  pskat  irept  her  soldier  dain— 
Beat  o*cr  her  bate)  her-eve  diiaelvea' in  dew, 

ne.hn  dne,  niafl^.^^  «he  sUk  he  dtev. 
Gave  the  laa  piyag^.ofhii  Aiiure  jFcara, 
The  chad  of  niiwiy  baptised  in  ta^i^ 

.  f <  Bnnili  .Memed  maoh  affiscted  bj  the  f™%  or 
retiber  the  ideaa  aiuoh  it  aaggoBted  to  hia  miad^ 
JHe  acjUUdly  abed  team;  He  asked  whoaa  the  iiaes 
nsare,  aa4  it  damciBd  that  nobody  but  nytelf  re^ 
laeflEdverBd  that  they  oocar  in  a  half-foigotten  poen 
qf  Lepf^NraaVy  caUed  by  the  nnprominag^  tMe  of 
The  Jualioe.of  JPeaee.-  I  whispeced  my  informa- 
tioR  to  a  Jkhaad  {weseiity  who  mentunied  it  to 
BaniBf  who  rewarded  me  with  a  look  and  a  word, 
which,  thimgh  of  aiere  elviiity,  I  theik  i«iwk<i^^ 
and  BtUl  recolhet,  with  very  great  Y^ioasnn^* 
,  *f  Hm penan  wm  winmg  and  To\wtf&%\ ^n^-xxcvck- 
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nera  rnaticy  not  clownish ;  a  sort  of  digmfled  fdain- 
ness  and  sunplicity,  which  received  part  of  its  ef- 
fect, perhaps,  from  one's  knowledge  of  hia  extraor. 
dinary  talents.  His  features  are  represented  m 
Mr  Nasmyth's  picture,  but  to  me  it  conveya  the 
idea,  that  they  are  diminished  as  if  seen  in  per^MC- 
tive.  I  think  his  countenance  was  more  massive 
than  it  looks  in  any  of  the  portraits.  I  would  have 
taken  the  poet,  had  I  not  known  what  he  was,  for 
a  very  sagacious  country  fanner  of  the  old  Scotch 
school,  t.  e.  none  of  your  modem  agriculturists, 
who  keep  labourers  for  their  drudgery,  but  the 
douce  gudeman  who  held  his  own  plougrh.  There 
was  a  strong  expression  of  sense  and  shrewdness 
in  all  his  lineaments  ;  the  eye  alone,  I  think,  indi- 
cated the  poetical  character  and  temperament.  It 
was  large,  and  of  a  dark  cast,  which  glowed  (I  say 
literally  glowed)  when  he  spoke  with  feeling  or 
interest.  I  never  saw  such  another  eye  in  a  hu- 
man head,  though  I  have  seen  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  my  time.  His  conversation  ex- 
pressed perfect  self-confidence,  without  the  slight- 
est presumption.  Among  the  men  who  were  the 
most  learned  of  their  time  and  country,  he  express- 
ed himself  with  perfect  firmness,  but  without  the 
least  intrusive  forwardness;  and  when  he  differed  in 
opinion,  lie  did  not  hesitate  to  express  it  firmly, 
yet  at  the  same  time  with  modesty.  I  do  not  re- 
member any  part  of  his  conversation  distinctly 
enough  to  be  quoted,  nor  did  I  ever  see  him  again, 
except  in  the  street,  where  he  did  not  recognise 
me,  as  I  could  not  expect  he  should.  He  was  much 
caressed  in  Edinburgh,  but  (considering  what  lite- 
mry  emoluments  have  been  since  lus  day)  the  ef- 
forts  made  for  his  reViet  were  e^UemfiVj  \.yv^\\v^, 
'^  I  remember  on  tVi\a  occasvoTi  \  iftcfcCxwv,  \ 
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tKo^Biht  Bumtn  ■aqpUatenee  with  Bnij^  Poetrf 
waa  rslher  Ibniled^  -nd  also^  thail  hafiiig  twmiljr 
tiniM  t^  ibilitm  of  iklhii  Ramny  and  of  Forgo- 
soiiy  ho  talked  bf  iImmii  with  too  inadi  faninilhjr  an 
his  modeh ;  there  wiaa,  donhUeai^  natuMial  pradi- 
kcttoa  ilk  his  eatunataw  * 

^TUBiaalilcantenyoaaboatBiim.  Iham 
only  to  add,  that  his  dnm  conreaponded  wHh  hia 
maimer.  He  #aa  Uke  a  teiner  droned  in  Ua  beat 
tor.dine  with  the  Land.  I  do  not  ^peak  in  MolEiifi 
/Mtr^bm^  when  I  iay,  I  never  aair  a  man  in  eompaay 
with  his  soperioia  inatattoii  and  information^  more 
perfectly  ftee  from  either'  die  mdity  or  the  aflhe* 
tation  of  embempameDt.'  I  was  told,  bm  did  not 
(dMer?e  it,  that  hm  addresa  to  fsmalea  was  ex« 
tromefy  defewtialj  and  alwvya  with  a  torn  nther 
to  the  pethetie  or  lraBMnm%  which  engaged  their 
attrition  particalariy.  IhaTeheardthekteDnchesa 
of  Grordim  lemaifc  thsk— ^I  do  not  know  anything 
I  can  add  to  theao  recdlectiona  of  forty  years 


amce/' 


Darkly  aa  the  career  of  Soma  was  destined  to 
terminate^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  made  his 
first  appearance  at  a  period  highly  ftiToniable  for 
bis  reception  as  a  Britnh,  and  especially  as  a  Scot- 
tish poet*  Neatly  forty  years  had  elapsed  sbice  the 
death  of  Thomson  t^Collins,  Gray,  Goldsmidi, 
had  successively  disappeared  ^-uDr  Johnson  had 
bdied  tlie  rich  ]N!omise  of  his  terly  appearance,  and 
confined  himself  to  prose ;  and  Cowpar  had  hard- 
ly began  to  be  recognised  as  having  any  consider- 
able pretensionJB  to  fill  the  long-vacant  dnrone  in 
England.  At  home — ^without  derogation  from  the 
merits  either  of  Douglas  or  the  Minatrfi^  \^  >x 
said — ^men  most  have  gone  Yrauck  eX  VeisaX  ^Scsk^ 
ceatnma  to  find  a  SccMtiah  poet  efc  siX  ^tl^o^^^ 
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lo  be  considered  m  of  that  hn;h  order  to  wUcii 
the  generoQt  criticiBDi  of  Mackenine  at  onoe  ad* 
nittod  **  ihe  Aynhire  Ploof^iinaii.''  Of  tiie  fim 
aad  garb  of  bb  compositioii^  iiiiich»  nnqncatioB- 
ably  and  aTowedly>  was  derived  ftom  lua  more 
immediate  predecessors,  Ramsay  and  Fei^g;iiBon : 
bnt  there  was  a  bold  mastery  of  hand  in  ms  pic- 
tmnsque  descriptiimsy  to  produce  anything  eqoal 
to  which  it  was  necessary  to  recall  the  days  of 
Ckritts  Kirk  an  ike  Green,  and  Fleeblet  to  tke 
Plays  and  in  his  more  solemn  pieces,  m  depth  of 
inspiration,  and  a  massiye  energy  of  langoage,  to 
winch  the  dialect  of  his  country  iiad  been  a  stran- 
ger, at  least  since  <<  Dunbar  the  Mackar."  The 
Muses  of  Scotland  had  never  indeed  been  silent ; 
and  the  ancient  minstrelsy  of  the  land,  of  which. a 
slender  portion  had  as  yet  been  committed  to  the 
safeguard  of  the  press,  was  handed  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  preserved,  in  many  a  frag- 
ment, &ithful  images  oif  the  peculiar  tenderness, 
and  peculiar  humour,  of  the  national  fancy  and 
character — ^precious  representations^  whidi  Burns 
himself  never  surpassed  in  his  happiest  efforts.  But 
these  were  fragments ;  and  with  a  scanty  handiid 
of  exceptions,  the  best  of  them,  at  least  of  the  se- 
rious kind,  were  yerv  ancient.  Among  the  num- 
berless effusions  of  the  Jacobite  Muse,  yahiable  aa 
we  now  consider  them  for  the  record  of  mannera 
and  events,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  half-a- 
dozen  strains,  worthy,  for  poeticd  excellence  alone, 
of  a  place  among  the  old  chivalrous  ballads  of  the 
Southern,  or  eyen  of  the  Highland  Border.  Gene- 
rations had  passed  away  since  any  Scottish  poet  had 
i^penled  to  the  sympaihiea  of  his  countrymen  in  a 
Jofiy  /Scottish  strain. 
The  (liaiect  itseU  had  \)eeiv  \\mA^  ^^^ 
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«  It  is  my  opinion,"  Mid  Dr  6eddes>  <<  that  those 
who>  for  almost  a  centmy  past,  haYcu  written  in 
Scotch,  Allan  Ramsay  not  excepted,  haTe  not  duly 
discriminated  the  genuine  idiom  from  its  vulgarisms. 
They  seem  to  have  acted  a  similar  part  to  certain 
pretended  imitators  of  Spenser  and  Milton,  who 
fondly  imagine'  that  they  are  copying  from  these 
great  models,  when  they  only  mimic  their  antique 
mode  of  spelling,  their  obsolete  terms,  and  their  ir- 
regular constructions*"  And  although  I  cannot  well 
guess  what  the  doctor  considered  as  the  irregular 
constructions  of  Milton,  there  can  he  no  doubt  of 
the  general  justice  of  his  obsarations*    Ramsay 
and  Ferguson  were  both  men  of  humble  condition, 
the  latter  of  the  meanest,  the  former  of  no  very 
elegant  habits;  and  the  dialect  which  had  once 
pl^ised  the  ears  of  kings,  who  themselves  did  not 
disdain  to  display  its  powers  and  elegancies  in 
verse,  did  not  come  untarnished  through  their 
hands.    Ferguson,  who  was  entirely  town-bred, 
smells  mme  of  the  Cowgate  than  of  the  country ; 
and  pleasing  as  Ramsay's  rustics  are,  he  appears 
rather  to  have  observed  the  surface  of  rural  man- 
ners, in  casual  excursions  to  Penycuik  and  the 
Hunter's  Tryste,  than  to  have  expressed  the  re- 
sults of  intimate  knowledge  and  sympathy.     His 
dialect  was  a  somewhat  incongruous  mixture  of 
the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanark  and  die  Luckenbooths ; 
and  he  could  neither  write  English  verses,  nor  en- 
graft English  phraseology  on  his  Scotch,  without 
betraying  a  lamentable  want  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
his  instruments.     It  was  reserved  for  Bums  to  in- 
terpret the  inmost  soul  of  the  Scottish  peasant  in 
all  its  moods,  and  in  verse  exquisitely  «X!k^*\nX.^'Q&^>) 
Scottish,  without  degrading  eitbeT  Yn»  ««£l\^\\A^^^^ 
or  bia  langmge  with  one  toucli  of  wigKcvV^  •  ^\m2«v 

k2 
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is  the  delicacy  of  native  taate,  and  Uie  power  of  a 
truly  maaculine  genius. 

This  b  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  considtf 
that  the  dialect  of  Bums's  native  distriet  ia^  in  idL 
months  but  his  own,  a  peculiarly  offensive  one  :-r 
far  removed  from  tbut  of  the  fiivonred  diatricta  in 
which  the  ancient  minstrelsy  appears,  with  rare 
exceptions,  to  have  been  produced*  Even  in  the 
elder  days,  it  seems  to  luive  beoi  proverbial  for 
its  coarseness.  Dunbar,  among  other  aaitaama  on 
his  antagonist  Kennedy,  says  :— 

''  I  half  on  me  a  pair  of  Lothiane  hhpps 
Sail  fairer  IngHs  xnak,  and  mair  per^^ 
Than  thou  can  blabber  with  Ay  Cariick  lipps  ;** 

and  the  Covenanters  were  not  likely  to  mend  it. 
The  few  poets*  whom  the  west  of  Scotland  had 
produced  in  the  old  time,  were  all  men  of  hig^  con* 
dition ;  and  who,  of  cx>urse,  used  the  language, 
not  of  their  own  villages,  but  of  Holyrood.  .Their 
productions,  moreover,  in  so  far  as  tl^y  have  been 
produced,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter and  feelings  of  the  men  of  the  west.  As 
Burns  himself  has  said, — <<  It  is  somewhat  singu- 
lar, that  in  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Ayr,  &c  thane  is 
scarcely  an  old  sung  or  tune,  which,  irom  the  title, 
&c.,  can  be  guessed  to  belong  to,  or  be  the  pro- 
duction of,  those  counties." 

The  history  of  Scottish  literature,  from  the  union 
of  the  crowns  to  that  of  the  kingdoms,  has  not 
yet  been  made  the  subject  of  any  separate  work 

*  Such  as  Kennedy,  Shaw,  Montgomery,  and,  more  laielyy 
iiamilton  of  Gilbertticld ; 

'*  Who  bade  the  brakes  of  A\xdT\e\Qxi^\«MraxA 
^'AcpJaintirc!  dirge  that  mourn' OLVi\bto^\irv\»i\tfi>MA^^"' 
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at  all  worthy  of  its  importance ;  nay,  however 
much  we  are  indebted  to  the  learned  labonrB  of 
Pinkerton^  Irving,  and  others,  enough  of  the  gene^ 
red  obscurity  of  which  Warton  complained  still 
continues,  ta  the  no  small  discredit  of  so  accom- 
plished a  nation.  But  how  miserably  the  Uterature 
of  the  country  was  affected  by  Ae  loss  of  tlie 
court  under  whose  immediate  patronage  it  had,  in 
almost  all  preceding  times,  found  a  measure  of 
protection  that  will  ever  do  honour  to  the  memory 
of  the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart,  appears  to  be 
indicated  with  sufficient  plainness  in  the  single 
fact,  that  no  man  can  point  out  any  Scottish  author 
of  the  first  rank  in  all  the  long  period  which  inter- 
vened between  Buchanan  and  Hume.  The  remo- 
val of  the  chief  nobility  and  gentry,  consequent  on 
the  Legislative  Union,  appeared  to  destroy  our 
last  hopes  as  a  separate  nation,  possessing  a  se- 
parate literature  of  our  own ;  nay,  for  a  time,  to 
have  all  but  extinguished  the  fiame  of  intellectual 
exertion  and  amlution.  Long  torn  and  harassed 
by  religious  and  political  feuds,  this  people  had  at 
last  heard,  as  many  believed,  the  sentence  of  irre- 
mediable degradation  pronounced  by  the  lips  of 
their  own  prince  and  parliament.  The  universal 
spirit  of  Scotland  was  humbled ;  the  unhappy  insur- 
rections of  1715  and  1745  revealed  the  hiU  extent 
of  her  internal  disunion;  and  England  took,  in 
some  respects,  merciless  advantage  of  the  &llen. 

Time,  however,  passed  on;  and  Scotland  re- 
covering at  last  from  the  blow  which  had  stunned 
her  energies,  began  to  vindicate  her  pretensions, 
ill  the  only  departments  which  liad  been  left  open 
to  her,  with  a  zeal  and  a  success  which  ^\>\  ^n^'c 
distinguish  one  of  the  brighteBt  pagea  oi  \^««  ^^* 
tory.   Deprived  of  every  nationaV  ^ou<av]^  ^xsA  ^as.- 
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tinction  which  it  was  poesible  to  remove— -all  the 
high  branches  of  external  ambition  lopped  oSS, — 
sunk  at  last,  as  men  thought,  efiectoally  into  a 
province,  willing  to  take  law  with  passive  sabmis- 
sion,  in  letters  as  well  as  polity,  from  her  power- 
fill  sister — the  old  kingdom  revived  suddenly  from 
her  stiq)or,  and  once  more  asserted  her  name  in 
reclamations  which  England  was  compelled  not 
only  to  hear,  but  to  applaud,  and  '<  wherewith  all 
Europe  rung  from  side  to  side,''  at  the  moment 
when  a  national  poet  came  forward  to  profit  by  the 
reflux  of  a  thousand  half-forgotten  sympatbiee— 
amidst  the  full  joy  of  a  national  pride  revived  and 
re-established  beyond  the  dream  of  hope. 

It  will  always  reflect  honour  on  the  galaxy  of 
eminent  men  of  letters,  who,  in  thor  various  de- 
partments, shed  lustre  at  that  period  on  the  name 
of  Scotland,  that  they  suffered  no  pedantic  preju- 
dices to  interfere  with  their  reception  of  Bums. 
Had  he  not  appeared  personally  among  them,  it 
may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  this  would 
have  been  so.  They  were  men,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  very  social  habits;  living  together  in  a 
small  capital ;  nay,  almost  all  of  them,  in  or  about 
one  street,  maintaining  friendly  intercourse  conti- 
nually ;  not  a  few  of  them  considerably  addicted  to 
the  pleasures  which  have  been  called,  bv  way  of 
excellence,  I  presume,  convivial.  Bums  s  poetry 
might  have  procured  him  access  to  these  circles ; 
but  it  was  the  extraordinary  resources  he  display- 
ed in  conversation,  the  strong  vigorous  sagacity  of 
his  observations  on  life  and  manners,  the  splendour 
of  his  wit,  and  the  glowing  energy  of  his  elo- 
qnence  when  his  feelings  were  stirred,  that  made 
Aim  the  object  of  seriona  ai(\m\ra.\Xo\i  «»iQii<^^\ftK^ 
practiacd  maaters  of  the  aits  ol  tolK   T\i«t^  ^«^ 
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cMortl:  of  thffll  vhof  proiMai^  adoplMd  «  thAor 
bBtftoihi  opuMWyol  MeiPl<tt»  tlat  «^pottejriijtt> 
geBiMumoMatMkT    Adtaii  Saoid^for  tme^eoQldi 
haii«  -hid  iM  itory^wdy  rwgiac  ft  at  die  Nrvice  ef 
siieb  •&  vqiradmilife  kboidwr  a«  a  maikerof  Sool*' 
tiali  balladi  ;:lwttlie  staldMafeaf  lliew  ^iS^^ 
M  lioffiigliiadolD  jBiiirtiiii  thealtiliide  of  €qliali-< 
tjTf  when  broiigbt  k^  fMmttl  coaftaefc  with  BoiiWb 
gigibit&6  nadiMaiyBHg  ;.«ad  ev'^  cuke  o^^dmn 
whose' inpi«MDM,«B  the  enlnetttihsfe  heen  le-^ 
QQfdedy  a^^ieel » proBMiiiiieaig  hie  eonfaMliea^te 
hetw  been  the  BMrt  mneikeble  tUngiahonl  Um.'  > 

f -ABdyetfitie  erniNiqi^eMiesfalblmQellieli^^ 
gjnu^ lehietanee. ef  aonie  el  rate pdJUMdedie-: 
huB^'^blNil  edButti%,  etea  te  ihemidm^' in  hie 
ahMnee,  iriial^itJa  certain  dm  aU  Idl  aiifficienUy 
when  thiV;  wewi.e*t^l1y  mi  Ue  piea^ndeit  It  ie- 
diffi^dt,  feeiauwpW'tOTeedwithowrteamile  that 
l««€er  ef  Mr  Dogdd  Stewart,  in  whidi  he  dncnbee 
himself  And  Mif  AHaeii  ee  beingaennaaed  to  die* 
clever  that  Biini%  after  rtading  the  litter  anthor^a 
el^iaat  Emayim  IbaiB,  had  leaily  been  Me  to 
fonn  sboie  shrewd  enoogh  notion  of  the  general 
prindplee  of  theawiodatton  ef  ictofc 

-  Biams  would  -fwohahiy  hafe  been  mere  aatisfied 
with  himself  im-thsae  learned  aocietiea»  had  he 
been  less  addicted  to  giFiayiftee  nttei'ance  in  con* 
Tersafion  to  the  rerj  Mhngs  nUA  fenfcied  the 
noblest  inspiradons  of  hkpaetrf.  Hia  seneibilitf 
was  as  treonblingljr  exqvisitey  as  his  sense  was 
mascolino  end  aoUd ;  and  he  seems  to  have  ere 
long  suspected  Aatlhe  piofsssional  metaph3rBic]ans 
who  api^anded'  his  mpturens  bursts,  surveyed 
them  in  reality  with  tKMnething  e(C  the  vuda  i«^ 
iagr  wlueb  iaayhe  an^qieaed  to  aUcnsA  e^  ^^e^^:*^ 
aofgn^OB  intpectkm  ofca  enriotB  egmxaea  oVinm* 
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bid  anatomy.  Why  shoald  he  lay  his  inmost 
heart  thus  open  to  dissectors,  who  took  special 
care  to  keep  the  knife  from  their  own  breasts  ? 
The  secret  blush  that  overspread  his  haughty 
countenance  when  snch  suggestions  occoired  to 
him  in  his  solitary  hours,  may  be  traced  in  the 
opening  lines  of  a  diary  which  he  began  to  keep 
ere  he  had  been  long  in  Edinburgh. 

*^  April  9,  1787. — As  I  have  seen  a  good  deal 
of  human  life  in  Edinburgh,  a  great  many  charac- 
ters which  are  new  to  one  bred  up  in  toe  shades 
of  life,  as  I  have  been,  I  am  determined  to  take 
down  my  remarks  on  the  spot.  Gray  obserres^  in 
a  letter  to  Mr  PalgraFC,  that,  *  half  a  word  fixed, 
upon,  or  near  the  spot,  is  worth  a  cart-load  of  re- 
collection.' I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  the  worid 
in  general,  but  with  me,  making  my  remarks  is 
by  no  means  a  solitary  pleasure.  I  want  some 
one  to  laugh  with  me,  some  one  to  be  grave  with 
me,  some  one  to  please  me  and  help  my  discrimi- 
nation, with  his  or  her  own  remark,  and  at  times, 
no  doubt,  to  admire  my  acuteness  and  penetra- 
tion. The  world  are  so  busied  with  selfish  pur- 
suits, ambition,  vanity,  interest,  or  pleasure,  that 
very  few  think  it  worth  their  while  to  make  any 
observation  on  what  passes  around  them,  except 
where  that  observation  is  a  sucker,  or  branch,  of 
the  darling  plant  they  are  rearing  in  their  fancy. 
Nor  am  1  sure,  notwithstanding  all  the  sentimental 
jUghts  of  noveUwriterSy  and  the  sage  philosophy  of 
moralists^  whether  we  are  capable  of  so  intimate 
and  cordial  a  coalition  of  friendHhip,  as  tJiat  one 
man  tnay  pour  out  his  hosomy  his  every  thought 
andjioatingfawskj^  /its  ven/  vwmmt  soul^  with  un- 
reserved  confidence^  to  another,  wnthou*  ko^avd  <^ 
^iftff  pari  of  tfcot  respect  wMcK  tnan  d«ser(A& 
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from  manf  mty  haaiikm  WMToidabfe  Imffufe. 
tions  atteiidiftgJnuiitn  Bat«%  of  oae  day  npenU 
iflg  his  GonfidiEiio^  ^  * 

^*  For  diese  rawens  I  a«  detvmiaad  to  moke 
these  pogeo  mj  eonfidhmt  I  will  okoteh  o?ery 
choncter  that  onv  war  strikeo  me^  to  the  best 
ofjay  powipr,  with  pMtirintipg  jmtiefti  Iwillkn 
sert  anocdoteoy  mid  tako  down  leaMokiy  ia  the  <M 
law  phEase>  wMm^fmddtJavomr*  Whetol  hit 
onaQytfalngctofm^flnif  owBi^lanse  win«  inaomo 
meaanre,  test  mf  vanij^;  and^  hecgiag  Fitiodloa' 
an4  Achates'  pardoiv  4  think  a  lode  and  key  a 
aecnnty)  at  leaal  eqoal  to  the  hoaon  ^if  any  friend 
whatever/' 

And  the  Mnehiidfl^thoniof  aaqiieionpeflpa 
outelseadherainlfaiacoeMpUnt:^!  know  pot  how 
it  is;  IfindLcaa;Brinlmi0h-4ratnetr«9i^ 

^^  Banw,"  saya  a  great  fivit^poet,  in  comment* 
ing  on  the  free  styl^  in  winch  Dr  Cmiie:  did  not 
hesitate  to  expose  some  of  the  weaker  parts  oi  hi« 
behayioor,  yery  iKKm  after  the  grare  had  dosed  on 
him^ — **  Buna  waa  a  man  of  eitraordinary  ge* 
V^vBf  whose  hirth,  ^dacatiou,  and  employmenta 
had  placed  and  kept  him  in  a  sitnation  fuc  bdow 
that  in  which  the  writen  and  readesa  of  eiq;misiye 
Tolumes  are  nsnally  Ibandi  Critics  npon  woriai  of 
fiction  have  laid  it  donhi  aa  arvle  that  remoteness 
of  place»  in  fiidng  the  didee  of  a  aubfect»  and  in 
pre^criUng  the  mode  i>f  treating  it»  is  eqnd  in 
effect  to  distance  of  time  ^— restraints  may  be 
thrown  off  accordingly.  Jndge  then  of  the  ddn« 
sions  which  artificid  <^8tinctions  impose,  when  to 
a  man  like  Doctor  Cniriey  writing  wi^  views  so 
honpurable,  the  ^odfll  candiiion  of  tVi^  m<diTu^na^ 
of  whom  be  waa  treating,  could  seem  \o  -^^.c/^Vvkv 
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at  Boch  a  distance  from  tlie  exalted  reader,  that 
ceremony  might  be  discarded  witli  hinoy  and  his 
memory  sacrificed,  as  it  wera^  almost  withoat 
compunction.  Tliis  is  indeed  to  be  enuked  be- 
meath  thefitrroiwi  weight"* 

It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  the  feelings 
here  ascribed,  and  justly,  no  qaestaon,  to  the  arni- 
able  and  benevolent  Cnrrie,  did  not  often  find  their 
way  into  the  bosoms  of  those  persons  of  superior 
condition  and  attainments,  witn  whom  Boms  as- 
sociated at  the  period  when  he  first  emerged  into 
the  blase  of  reputation  ;  and  what  found  its  way 
into  men's  bosoms  was  not  lik^y  to  avoid  betray- 
ing itself  to  the  perspicacious  glance  of  the  prond 
peasant.  How  perpetually  he  was  alive  to  the 
dread  of  being  looked  down  upon  as  a  man,  even 
by  those  who  most  sealoosly  applauded  the  works 
of  his  genius,  might  perhaps  be  traced  through 
the  whole  sequence  of  his  letters.  When  writing 
to  men  of  high  station,  at  least,  he  preserves,  in 
every  instance,  the  attitude  of  self-defence.  But 
it  is  only  in  his  own  secret  tables  that  we  have  the 
fibres  of  his  heart  laid  bare ;  and  the  cancer  of  this 
jealousy  is  seen  distinctly  at  its  painful  work: 
habemus  reum  ei  car^ientenu 

**  There  are  few  of  the  sore  evils  under  the  sun 
give  me  more  uneasiness  and  chagrin  than  the  com- 
parison how  a  man  of  genius,  nay,  of  avowed  worth, 
is  received  everywhere,  with  the  reception  which 
a  mere  ordinary  character,  decorated  with  the 
trappings  and  futile  distinctions  of  fortune,  meet^. 
I  imagine  a  man  of  abilities,  his  breast  glowing 
with  honest  pride,  conscious  that  men  are  bom 
equal,  still  giving  honour  Co  whom  haiumr  r> 

•  Mr  Worisworth's  letUat  \o  i^  tciwiA  oi  ^w»»  ^.  Vi- 
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-fiMiia'filr-wHMJbadf  I  imn 

evw;  h»:m4L  dbto m^  Iw  psft  wuini,  Impmdi 

UfflliBiilMaiftUoiiij  viioM.abiKtMS  iHMMiicwpe* 
If  lMrfe'.«i>dtfi;<iii.<^ii<^Mimjii  Jiwfciy  «kclf#bMNi 
htel » 1101;  imi«b)«hrae^intt|ipg^'<«wel>MAiirt* 
tMttW  ni  Mtif%<tlHil«9  willed  £nift1kMan 

•i  ,**Tliradblefli«ioii»hiktMM^ 

IcnnB  llilll*'  I  J9tt*rikMi^>.i9^'fBWfcfi(flltlBlio^l44^€M^ 

■h|i»iMlhiiiwii1iji<mi  a^ni^>4nt  I.iwIm  iiiUMn 

IMM  m^hmmnikBidkf  mM  ii:.|<rtiMy..»Ggd 
U^a»  liiiii  L  thdivh  I  flbrnfil  JMivr  ms  Inm  mfl*^ 

I  iliiHl0ii0  Uw  wtfljiiyidyiit  Aqr  t  I  ma  |dMt 
iodl  «•  thnk  1  an  jOifipiMii  ol  tlM^ihnMi  of  gi»- 
titede^  aiilM^  wiiefayy  dcfiawt  ia  jgie  ottwr 

.!'«  With..Dh^.lilHFfiL-^aM«MM  «*i^^'Wi*.^  -J 


wiHtivlM  Mn^f  iailaimm  MmmM  mr^mfimMmi^ 
«hatffi  mora^  imti  fce.flMMndi  ham  hm  pfcnariit^t 
«iitviMilk.iMe::Oii  tqa^  grand  oiticMrivwwtiaii 
inyiiiairtiawMifltw^'iirth  .vfank  is^tciHMl  Ittnifl 
WbeaJm  ikig^eeli  ilwiw  the  »eit  cinMiiof  g^^^ 
tnuttf  Qff'Wii6B}ftis  €!^e  ^MBMiitw. the  .diflhvolMW  -: ^C 
our  pmnto  of  eleWmon,:  I^ngr  (o.mpdf^  .with 
scarcely  an^  esMHioo,  what  do  I  cke«  W  YsacL^^it 

''  /it  imot  eaay,"  aaTa'Bvrna^iLtXeia^g^^a^ 
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more  philosophical—''  It  n  not  euy  fomniig  an 
exact  judgment  of  any  one ;  bat,  in  my  cpinion, 
Dr  Blair  is  merely  an  astonishing  proof  of  whst 
indostiy  and  application  can  do.  Natuial  parts 
like  his  are  frequently  to  be  met  with ;  his  vanity 
is  proverbially  known  among  his  own  acquaintan- 
ces ;  but  he  is  justly  at  the  head  of  what  may  be 
called  fine  wnting,  and  a  critic  of  the  firsts  the 
very  first  rank  in  prose;  even  in  poetry  a  bard  of 
nature*s  making  can  only  take  tke  pa*  ifhmu  He 
has  a  heart,  not  of  the  very  finest  water,  but  far 
from  being  on  ordinary  one.  In  shcnt,  he  is  a  truly 
worthy  and  most  respectable  character." . 

^  Once,"  says  a  nice  speculator  on  the  ^  follies 
of  the  wise,'* — ^*  Once  we  were  nearly  receiving 
fmn  the  hand  of  genius  the  most  coriona  sketches 
of  the  temper,  the  irascible  hnmoncs,  the  delicacy 
of  soul,  even  to  its  sbadowiness,  from  the  warnt 
tbozzes  of  Bums,  when  he  b^an  a  diary  of  his 
heart — a  narrative  of  characters  and  events,  and  a 
chronology  of  his  emotions.  It  was  natural  for 
such  a  creature  of  sensati<m  and  passion  to  project 
such  a  regular  task^  but  quite  impossible  to  get 
through  it."  This  most  curious  document,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  has  not  yet  been  printed  entire.  An- 
odier  generation  will,  no  doubt,  see  the  whole  of 
the  oimfeBsion;  however,  what  has  already  bees 
given,  it  may  be  surmised,  indicates  suffidentiy 
the  oomptezion  of  Bums's  prevailing  moods  during 
his  moments  of  retirement  at  this  interesting  period 
of  his  histcfry.  It  was  in  sach  a  mood  (they  re- 
ieumed  often  enough)  that  he  thus  reproached 
**  Nature,  partial  nature :" 

•  D^fsraeli  on  the  lAletw^  C\vww.vw>''^^*  VV^. 


^   t«  Tbdugi^vmt^aMlf^  hide,  UfB  wail  bit  feheU; 
The  mvenom'd  wasp  Victorious  guards  his  cell : 
But,  oh !  thou  bitter  ftepmother,  anfl  hard,      . 

<"  To  thy  poor  ftneeteM  iiMie^  dilld,  the  Iwrd;  •  •  .  .  - 

.  He  bears  the  Hntvphea  bla^  ftaa  wety  aidfl."  ..  ) 

There  ww  probably  so  Uwt  that  pierced  t&k' 
bangfaty  sonl.ao  sharply  aa  the  contumely  of  con* 
deacenskm.         .  . 

*^  One  «f  the  poet's  remarks,"  as  Groinek  tella 
WK,  ^  when  he  first  came  to  Edinlmrgfa,  waa  that 
between  the  men  of  mstie  Hfe  and  the  polite  world 
he  observed  little  difference— ^lat  in  the  Cbhncr^; 
thoog^  nnpolished  by  ^Euhion  and  nnenliglitened 
by  scienee,  he  had  found  nmefa  obaenvtiaii,  and 
BBuck  iiit^igence««-bnt  a  refined  and  accomplisb* 
ed  woman  was  a  thmg  aknost  new  to  him,  and  oi 
which  he  had  formed  but  a  very  inadequate  ideaJ* 
To  be  pleased,  is  the  old  and  the  best  receipt  ham 
to  please;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
Bums's  success,  among  the  high-born  ladies  of 
Edinbui]^^  waa  much  greater  than  among  thei 
^*  stately  patricians,'.'  as  he  calls  them,  of  his  own 
aej.  The  vivid  expression  of  one  of  them  has  al-* 
most  become  proverbial — ^that  she  never  met  with 
a  man,  *^  whose  cehveisatkn  ^o  completely  carried 
her  off  her  feet,"  as  Burm^s ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scotty 
in  his  reference  to  the  testimony  of  the  late  Duchess 
of  Gordon,  has  no  doubt  indicated  the  two^fold 
source  of  the  fasdnation.  But  even  here,  he  -waa 
destined  to  feel  ere  long  something  of  tbe  fickle* 
ness  of  fashion*  He  confessed  to  one  of  Ins  old 
friends,  ere  the  season  was  over,  that  some  who 
had  caressed  him  the  most  zeeAousiX^,  no  VfGi%«&. 
Beemed  to  know  him,  when  he\iovre^m\A»»2^ 
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tbeir  carriages,  and  many  more  acknowledged  bk 
salute  but  coldly. 

It  is  but  too  true,  that  ere  this  season  was  oTer, 
Bums  had  formed  connexions  in  Edinbni^h  which 
could  not  have  been  regarded  with  much  approba- 
tion by  the  eminent  literati,  in  whose  society  his 
debut  had  made  so  powerful  an  impression.  But 
how  much  of  the  blame,  if  serious  blame,  indeed, 
there  was  in  the  matter,  ought  to  attach  to  his 
own  fastidious  jealousy — how  much  to  the  mere 
caprice  of  human  favour,  we  have  scanty  means 
of  ascertaining :  No  doubt,  both  had  their  share ; 
and  it  is  also  su£Sciently  apparent  that  there  were 
many  points  in  Bums's  conyersational  habits  which 
men,  accustomed  to  the  delicate  observances  of  re- 
fined society,  might  be  more  willing  to  tolerate 
under  the  first  excitement  of  personal  curiosity, 
than  from  any  very  deliberate  estimate  of  the 
claims  of  such  a  genius,  under  such  curcumstances 
developed.  He  by  no  means  restricted  his  sar* 
castic  observations  on  those  whom  he  encountered 
in  the  world  to  the  confidence  of  his  note-book ; 
but  startled  polite  ears  with  the  utterance  of  au- 
dacious epigrams,  far  too  witty  not  to  obtain  ge- 
neral circulation  in  so  small  a  society  as  that  of 
the  northern  capital,  far  too  bitter  not  to  pro- 
duce deep  resentment,  fiur  too  numerous  not  to 
spread  fear  almost  as  widely  as  admiration.  Even 
when  nothing  was  farther  from  his  thoughts  than 
to  inflict  pain,  his  ardour  often  carried  lum  head- 
long into  sad  scrapes :  witness,  for  example,  the 
anecdote  given  by  Professor  Walker,  of  his  enter- 
ing into  a  long  discussion  of  the  merits  of  tlie  po- 
piiar  preachers  of  t\ie  dKy,  «.\\1;\^  \ah\e  ^  Dc  Blair, 
and  eiitfaosiaBticaiily  aY0vv\Tist\n&\Qiw  oi^YSAsm^i^ 
the  rest  in  comparison  W\XYi  Dx  ^^wa  ^  wtb.  o^- 
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leagvfe  aadnk^f  formidable  liytf!^— «  matyceftamlyi 
endowed  with  extraotdioaiy  graces  of  roice  and 
Viannery  a  generou  and  amiable  strain  of  feetil^ 
and  a  copious  flow*  of  langnage;  but  baring  no 
pretensions  eitber  to  tbe  general  accomplisbm^ta 
for  wbich  Blair  waa  hononred  in  a  most  accomr 
plislied  society,  or  to  the  polisbed  elegance  wfaicb 
lie  first  introduced  into  the  eloquence  of  the  Scot^ 
tish  pnlpit.  Mr  Walker  well  describes  tbe  nn* 
pleasing  effects  of  such  an  escapade;  tbe  conyer-. 
satioh  during  tbe  rest  of  tbe  evening,  ^  labouring 
under  that  compulsory  effort  which  was  unaroida^ 
ble,  while  tbe  tnoughts  of  all  were  full  of  the  only, 
subject  on  wbich  it  was  improper  to  speak."  Buraa 
showed  his  good  sense  by  making  no  effort  to 
repair  this  blunder ;  but  years  afterwards,  he  con- 
fessed that  be  could  neyer  recall  it  without  exqui^' 
site  pain.  Mr  Walker  properly  says,  it  did  ho- 
nour to  Dr  Blair  that  his  kindness  remained  to-> 
tally  unaltered  by  this  occurrence ;  but  the  Pro-> 
feasor  would  baye  found  nothing  to  admire  in  that 
circumstance,  bad  be  not  been  well  aware  of  the 
rarity  of  such  good-nature  among- the  genus  irri' 
tahile  of  authors,  orators,  and  wits. 

A  specimen  (which  some  will  think  worse,  some 
better)  is  thus  recorded  by  Cromek : — "  At  a  pri- 
rate  breakfast,  in  a  fiterary  circle  of  £dinbiugb» 
the  conyersation  turned  on  the  poetical  merit  and 
pathos  of  Gray's  Elegy^  a  poem  of  which  he  was 
enthusiastically  fond.  A  clergyman  present,  re- 
markable for  his  loye  of  paradox  and  for  bis  ec- 
centric notions  upon  eyery  subject,  distinguished 
himself  by  an  injudicious  and  ill-timed  attack  oiv 
tins  exquisite  poem,  which  Buma,  MnVSii  ^gesMSt^sw*^ 
warmth  for  tbe  reputation  ol  Gmy,  Tnaaofco^^  ^^- 
^nded.    Aa  tbe  gentleman's  TcmaxVA  vi ct^  T«fi^«^ 

L  2 
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general  tlian  Bpecific,  Burns  vraed  him  to  bring 
forward  the  passages  which  he  ihoagfat  exception- 
able. He  made  several  attempts  to  quote  the 
poem,  hat  always  in  a  blundering,  inaccurate  man* 
ner.  Bums  bore  all  this  for  a  good  while  with 
his  usual  good-natured  forbearance,  till  at  len&^di, 
goaded  by  the  fastidious  critidsros  and  wretraed 
quibblings  of  his  opponent,  he  roused  himself,  and 
with  an  eye  flashing  contempt  and  indignation, 
and  with  great  vehemence  of  gesticulation,  he  dins 
addressed  the  cold  critic :  '  Sir,  I  now  perceive  a 
man  may  be  an  excellent  judge  of  poetry  by  square 
and  rule,  and  after  all  be  a  d-r^l  blockhead ;'  "— « 
so  far,  Mr  Cromek ;  and  all  tbis  was  to  a  clei^gy- 
man,  and  at  hrtakJhsL 

While  the  second  edition  of  his  Poems  was  pass- 
ing tbroii^h  the  press,  Bums  was  favoured  with 
many  critical  suggestions  and  amendments ;  to  one 
of  which  only  he  attended.  Blair,  reading  over  with 
him,  or  hearing  him  recite  (whidi  he  delighted  at 
all  times  in  doing)  his  Holy  Fair^  stopped  him  at 
tlie  stansa— 

Now  a*  the  congr^ation  o'er 

Is  silent  ezpectatioo, 
For  Russel  speeli  the  holy  door 

Wi*  tidings  o*  Salvation,^ 

Nay,  sud  the  Doctor,  read  damnaliofu    Bums 
improved  the  wit  of  this  verse,  undoubtedly,  by 
adopting  the   emendation ;  but  he  gave  another 
strange  specimen  of  want  of  tad,  when  he  insisted 
that  Dr  Blair,  one  of  the  most  scrupulons  obser* 
vers  of  clerical  propriety,  should  permit  him  to  ac- 
knowledge the  obligation  in  a  note. 
But  to  pass  from  theae  tn&<ea>  \\.  TL<e»^ftTMi  ^^Eoirt 
of  imagination  to  conceive  wW.  liW  vewASAmA  ^ 
an  isolated  act  of  acholata  (a\nM»\.  «XV  w^  ^««- 
wen  or  professors)  luusv  \w  e  \>wv  m  W^  >^^^ 
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sence  of  this  big-lwned,  black-browed,  brawny 
stranger,  with  his  great  flashing  eyes,  who,  baring 
forced  his  way  among  them  from  the  plough-tail 
at  a  single  stride,  manifested,  in  the  whole  strain  of 
his  bearing  and  conyersation,  a  most  thorongfa  con- 
viction, that,  in  the  society  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  his  nation,  he  was  exactly  where  he  was 
entitled  to  be ;  hardly  deigned  to  flatter  them  by 
exhibiting  even  an  occasional  symptom  of  being 
flattered  by  their  notice ;  by  turns  calmly  measured 
himself  against  the  most  cultivated  understandings 
of  his  time  in  discussion ;  overpowered  the  ban 
mots  of  the  most  celebrated  convivialists  by  broad 
floods  of  merriment,  impregnated  with  all  the 
burning  life  of  genius;  astounded  bosoms  habi- 
tually enveloped  in  the  thrice-piled  folds  of  social 
reserve,  by  compelling  them  to  tremble-— nay  to 
tremble  visibly— beneath  the  fearless  touch  of  na- 
tural pathos ;  and  all  this  without  indicating  the 
smallest  willingness  to  be  ranked  among  those  pro- 
fessional ministers  of  excitement,  who  are  content 
to  be  paid  in  money  and  smiles  for  doing  what  the 
spectators  and  auditors  would  be  ashamed  of  doing 
in  their  own  persons,  even  if  they  had  the  power 
of  doing  it ;  and, — ^last  and  probably  worst  of  all, 
—who  was  known  to  be  in  tne  habit  of  enlivening 
societies  which  they  would  have  scorned  to  ap- 
proach, still  more  frequently  than  their  own,  with 
eloquence  no  less  magnificent ;  with  wit  in  all  like- 
lihood still  more  daring;  often  enough,  as  the  su- 
periors whom  he  fronted  without  alarm  might  have 
guessed  from  the  beginning,  and  had,  ere  long,  no 
occasion  to  guess,  with  wit  pointed  at  themselves* 

The  lawyers  of  Edinburgh,  in  -WVioa^  vnAct  ^vc- 
chs  Bums  £gared  at  his  outset,  "WYiii  «x^fc«a^•  ^ 
much  success  as  among  the  pTofe«fi\owiX  X>>-^^^^ ' 
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were  A  verv  difEerent  race  of  num  froiA  lii^t ;  Aey 
would  neitnery  i  take  it,  have  |mnioned  mdeiiai^ 
nor  been  alarmed  by  wit.  Bat  being,  in  thoae  dajui 
with  flcarcelf  an  exception,  membora  of  the  bnded 
aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  forming  by  ftur  the 
nuwt  influential  body  (aa  indeed  they  atill  do)  in 
tiie  society  of  Scotland,  they  were,  perhapsi  aa 
proud  a  set  of  men  as  ever  enjoyed  the  tranquil 

Eleasores  of  unquestioned  superiority*  What  their 
augfatiness,  as  a  body,  was,  may  be  guessed,  whoa 
we  know  that  inferior  birth  was  reck^med  a  fiur 
and  legitimate  ground  for  ejcludmg  any  man  firom 
tlie  bar.    In  one  remarkable  instance,  about  this 
very  time,  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  talents  and 
accomplishments  was  chiefly  opposed  in  a  long  and 
painful  straggle  for  admission,  and,  in  reality,  for 
no  reasons  but  those  I  have  been  alludii^  to^  by: 
gentlemen  who  in  the  sequel  stood  at  the  very 
head  of  the  whig  party  in  Edinbuigh  ;  and  the  same 
aristocratical  prejudice  has,  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation,  kept  more  persons  of  emi- 
nent qualifications  in  the  background,  for  a  season^ 
than  any  English  reader  would  easily  believe. 
To  this  body  belonged  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of 
those  <<  patricians,**  whose  stateliness  Bums  so  long 
remembered  and  so  bitterly  resented.    It  miglity 
perhaps,  have  been  well  for  him  had  statelinesa 
been  the  worst  fault  of  their  manners.   Wine-bib- 
bing appears  to  be  in  most  regions  a  favourite  in- 
dulgence with  those  whose  brains  and  lungs  are 
subjected  to  the  severe  exercises  of  legal  study  and 
forensic  practice.  To  this  day,  more  traces  of  these 
old  habits  linger  about  the  inns  of  court  than  iu^ 
any  other  section  o(  L.(mdoii.  \Ti\^\)\:Am.vad  Edin- 
burgh,  the  barriBtera  axe  even  iioyv  «asrax«Qf^  « 
yivial  bodies  of  men  -,  b\A  «a\m\%  ^  ^ws(\j^ 
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yen  of  the  time  of  Bqiim,  the  principle  of  jollity 
was  indeed  in  ita  **  high  and  palmy  state."  He  par- 
took largely  in  thoee  tavern  scenes  of  andacious 
hilarity,  which  then  soothed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  arid  labours  of  the  northern  noblesse  de  la  robcy 
(so  they  are  well  called  in  Hedgauntlety)  and  of 
which  we  are  fayouied  with  a  specimen  in  the 
**  High  Jinks"  chapter  of  Gu^  Mannerinp. 
,  The  tavern-life  is  now-a-days  nearly  extinct 
everywhere;  but  it  was  then  in  full  vigour  in 
Edinburgh,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bums 
rapidly  familiarized  himself  with  it  during  his  re- 
sidence. He  had,  after  all,  tasted  but  rarely  of 
such  excesses  while  in  Ayrshire.  So  little  are  we  to 
consider  bis  Scotch  Drinks  and  other  jovial  strains 
of  the  early  period,  as  conveying  anything  like  a 
fiair  notion  of  his  actual  course  of  life,  that  <<  Auld 
Nanse  Tinnock,"  or  <*  Poosie  Nancie,"  the  Mauch- 
line  landlady,  is  known  to  have  expressed,  amu- 
singly enough,  her  surprise  at  the  style  in  which 
she  found  her  name  celebrated  in  the  Kilmarnock 
edition,  saying,  "  that  Robert  Bums  might  be  a 
very  clever  lad,  but  he  certainly  was  regardlesSy 
as,  to  the  best  of  her  belief,  he  had  never  taken 
three  half-mntchkins  in  her  house  in  all  his  life."* 
And  in  addition  to  Gilbert's  testimony  to  the  same 
purpose^  we  have  on  record  that  of  Mr  Archibald 
Bruce,  (qualified  by  Heron,  ^'  a  gentleman  of  great 
worth  and  discernment,")  that  he  had  observed 
Bums  closely  during  that  period  of  his  life,  and 
seen  him  <<  steadily  resist  such  solicitations  and  al- 
lurements to  excessive  convivial  enjoyment,  as  hard- 
ly any  other  person  could  have  withstood." 

'Mr  R,  Chambers's  MS.  notes,  taken  ^wt\xi\?,  ^Vftw  vew 
Ayr^ire. 
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fiiilure  liU  prerammion;"*  an  aeoomit  est  faeie 
probable,  and  wluch  snificienUy  tallica  with  aome 
hints  in  Mr  Dngald  Stewart'a  deacriptkia  of  the 
poet*8niannen,a9hefintob8ervedhim  at  Catrine, 
and  with  one  or  two  anecdotes  already  cited  horn 
Walker  and  Cromek. 

Of  these  failings,  and  indeed  of  all  Bnms's 
lulingSy  it  may  be  wfely  asserted,  that  there  was 
auire  in  hb  history  to  aocoont  and  apologise  for 
them,  than  can  be  alleged  in  regard  to  ahmMt  any 
other  great  man's  imperfections.  We  have  seen, 
how,  OFen  in  his  eariiest  davs,  the  strong  thirst  of 
distinction  glowed  within  him^iow  in  his  firrt 
and  mdest  rhjrmes  he  song, 

^  _  to  be  great  is  charming  ;** 

and  we  have  also  seen,  that  the  display  of  talent 
in  conyersation  was  the  first  means  of  distinction 
that  occurred  to  him.  It  was  by  that  talent  that  he 
first  attracted  notice  among  his  fellow  peasants,  and 
after  he  mingled  with  the  first  Scotsmen  oi  his 
time,  this  talent  was  still  that  which  appeared  the 
most  astonishing  of  all  he  possessed.  What  won- 
der that  he  should  delight  in  exerting  it  where  he 
could  exert  it  the  most  freely— where  there  was 
no  check  upon  a  tongue  that  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  revel  in  the  license  of  village-mastery? 
where  every  sally,  however  bold^  was  sure  to  be 
received  with  triumphant  applause— -where  there 
were  no  claims  to  rival  his-— no  proud  brows  to 
convey  rebuke,  above  all,  perhaps,  no  greve  eyes 
to  convey  regret  ?  **  Nonsense,**  says  Cumberiand, 
'*  talked  by  men  of  wit  and  understanding  in  the 
hours  of  relaxatioui  ia  of  thA  ver^  finest  essence  of 
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conviviality ;  bat  it  implies  a  trnst  in  the  coni))any 
not  always  to  be  riskecL"  It  was  little  in  Bums's 
charactOT  to  submit  to  nice  and  scrnpnlons  mles, 
when  he  knew  that,  by  crossing  the  street,  be  conld 
find  society  who  would  applaad  him  the  more,  the 
more  heroically  all  such  rules  wero  disregarded ; 
and  be  who  had  passed  firom  the  company  of  the 
jolly  baekdars  of  Tarbolton  and  Manchline,  to 
that  of  the  eminent  Scotsmen  whose  names  were 
faonom^  an  over  ^e  civilised  world,  vnthout  dis- 
covering any  difierence  that  appeared  worthy  of 
much  consideration,  was  well  prepared  to  say,  with 
^e  prince  of  all  finee-speakers  and  free-livers,  **  I 
will  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn !" 

But  these,  assuredly^  were  not  the  only  feelings 
that  influenced  Bums :  In  his  own  letters,  written 
during  his  stay  in  Edinburgh,  we  have  the  best 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  He  shrewdly  suspect- 
ed, from  the  very  beginning,  that  the  personal  no- 
tice of  the  great  and  the  illustrious  was  not  to  be 
as  lasting  as  it  was  eagier :  he  foresaw,  that  sooner 
or  later  he  was  destined  to  revert  to  societies  less 
elevated  above  the  pretensions  of  his  birth ;  and, 
though  his  jealous  pride  might  induce  him  to  re- 
cord his  suspicions  in  language  rather  too  strong 
than  too  weak,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  read  what 
he  wrote  without  believing  that  a  sincere  distrust 
lay  rankling  at  the  roots  of  his  heart,  all  the  while 
that  he  appeared  to  be  surrounded  with  an  atmo- 
sphere of  joy  and  hope. 

On  the  15th  of  January  1787,  we  find  him  thus 
addressing  his  kind  patroness,  Mrs  Dunlop : — 

"  You  are  afraid  I  shall  grow  intoxicated  ^^&v 
my  prosperity  as  a  poet.    Alas  \  laaififflaKi^  Wwsw 
myself  Bad  the  world  too  weW.  1  Ao"ftoXTDR«sv«Ki 
Bin  of  effected  modesty  ;  I  «m  ^wWWr^  ^i« '^«^^'^'" 

M 
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that  my  abilities  deserred  some  notice ;  litit  ia  a 
most  enlightened,  informed  age  and  nation,  wkm 
poetry  is  and  has  been  the  stndy  of  men  of  the 
first  natural  genius,  aided  with  all  the  powers  oi 
polite  learning,  polite  books,  and  polite  company 
-^to  be  dragged  forth  to  the  full  glare  of  learned 
and  polite  oliservation,  with  all  my  impeifectioas 
of  awkward  nxsticity,  and  erode  unpolished  ideas, 
on  my  head, — I  assure  you,  madam,  I  do  not  dit- 
aembie,  when  I  tell  you  I  tremble  for  the  eraifle- 
quences.  The  noreky  of  a  poet  in  my  obscnie 
situation,  without  any  of  those  adfantages  which 
are  reckoned  necessary  for  that  character,  at  least 
at  this  time  of  day,  lias  raised  a  partial  tide  of 
public  notice,  which  has  borne  me  to  a  height 
where  I  am  absolutely,  feelingly  certain,  my  idii«  ' 
lities  are  inadequate  to  support  me ;  and  too  sure* 
ly  do  I  see  that  time,  when  the  same  tide  will 
leave  me,  and  recede  perhaps  as  &r  below  the 

mark  of  truth I  mention  this  once  for  all, 

to  disburden  my  mind,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  hear 
cm:  say  any  more  about  it.  But — *  When  proud  for- 
tune's e'bbing  tide  recedes,'  you  wiU  bear  me  wit- 
ness, that  when  my  bubble  of  fame  was  at  the 
highest,  I  stood  nnintozicated  with  the  inebriating 
cup  in  my  hand,  looking  forward  unth  ru^ul  f«- 
solve." 

And  about  the  same  time,  to  Dr  Moore  >^ 

f'  The  hope  to  be  admired  for  ages  is,  in  by  fiar 

the  greater  part  of  those  even  who  are  authors  of 

repute,  an  unsubstantial  dream.    For  my  part,  my 

first  ambition  was,  and  still  my  strongest  wish  is, 

to  please  my  compeers,  the  rustic  inmates  of  the 

hamlet,  while  e^eT-cWw^i^^  \«u^^«tffi^  w&d  man- 

ners  shall  allow  me  to  \»  T©Y»\\eA  wA  xo^tviwA. 

/  am  wy  willing  to  ftAuiVt  i5K«fc\>ww^  %wsi%  V*^. 
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fkal  ablUtiM ;  and  aa  few,  if  thj  writers^  either 
moral  or  poeticali.  are  iotimately  acquainted  with 
the  classes  of  mankind  among  whom  I  hare  chiefly 
mingledy  I  may  have  seen  men  and  manners  in  a 
differoit  phasis  from  what  is  common,  which  may 

assistorijpnality  of  thought. l8C<Miith€( 

affectation  of  seeming  modesty  to  cover  self-conceit. 
That  I  have  some  merit,  I  do  not  deny ;  hut  I  see, 
with  frequent  wringings  of  heart,  that  the  novelty  of 
my  character,  and  the  honest  national  prejudice  of 
my  countrymen,  have  borne  me  to  a  height  altoge« 
ther  untenable  to  my  abilities."-^ And  lasdy,  April 
the  23d,  1787,  we  have  the  following  passage  in  a 
letter  also  to  Dr  Moore :«— <<  I  leave  Edinburgh  in 
the  course  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  I  shall  return 
to  my  rural  shades,  in  all  likelihood  never  more  to 
quit  them^  I  have  formed  many  intimacies  and 
friendships  here,  but  I  am  trfraid  they  are  all  of  too 
tender  a  construction  to  bear  carriage  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles** 

One  word  more  on  the  subject  which  intro- 
duced these  quotations  &— •Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  no 
doubt,  hints  at  what  was  a  common  enough  com- 
plaint among  the  elegant  literati  of  Edinburgh, 
when  he  alludes,  in  his  letter  to  Currie,  to  the 
<.'  not  very  select  society"  in  which  Bums  indulged 
himself.  But  two  points  still  remain  somewhat 
doubtful;  namely,  whether,  show  and  marvel  of 
the  season  as  he  was,  the  '^  Ayrshire  ploughman'* 
really  had  it  in  his  power  to  live  always  in  so- 
ciety which  Mr  Stewart  would  have  considered  as 
«  very  select ;"  and  secondly,  whether,  in  so  doing, 
he  could  have  failed  to  chiU  the  afiiection  of  those 
humble  Ayrshire  friends,  who,  bttvvt\^^«t^^^wJ3ft. 
him  all  thai  they  possessed  on  YiVa  ^%V  v^tvN^  vs^ 
the  laeUopoUa,  faithfully  And  fotwSV^  ^fi)D««^  ^*^ 
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him,  afu^r  tlie  springtide  of  fabliMmable  ikTOvdkl, 
as  he  foresaw  it  would  do,  "  recede ;"  and,  more- 
over, pffrhapsi  to  provoke,  among  the  higher  circles 
thenisi'lveH,  criticisms  more  distastefal  to  his  proad 
Htomach,  than  any  probable  conaeqoencea  of  the 
roime  of  conduct  which  he  actually  pnraned. 

The  Hccond  edition  of  Bums's  poems  was  pub- 
lifthed  early  in  March,  by  Creech ;  there  were  no 
leHs  than  1500  subscribers,  many  of  whom  paid 
more  than  the  Hhop-price  of  the  volume.  Although, 
therefore,  the  final  settlement  with  the  bookseller 
did  not  take  place  till  nearly  a  year  after^  Bums 
now  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  ready  money ;  and  the  first  impulse  of  his 
mind  was  to  visit  some  of  the  classic  scenes  of 
Scottish  history  and  romance.*  He  had  as  yet 
seen  but  a  small  part  of  his  own  country,  and  this 
by  no  means  among  the  most  interesting  of  her 
districts,  until,  indeed,  his  own  poetry  made  it 
rqual,  on  that  score,  to  any  other. 

Thi!  msfcnificcnt  scenery  of  the  capital  itself  had 
filled  him  with  extraordinary  delight.  In  the  spring 
moriiinf(K,  he  walked  very  often  to  the  top  of  Ar- 
thur's Seat,  and,  lying  prostrate  on  the  turf,  sur- 
veyed the  rising  of  the  sun  out  of  the  sea,  in  si- 
lent admiration ;  his  chosen   companion  on  such 

*  <<  The  appellation  of  a  Scottiih  bard  is  by  far  my  high- 
i'Hl  pride ;  to  continue  to  deserve  it,  is  my  most  exalted  am- 
bition.    Scottish  scenes,  and  Scottish  ^tory,  are  the  themes 
I  could  wish  to  sing.  I  have  no  dearer  aim  than  to  have  it 
in  my  power,  unplagucd  with  the  routine  of  buniness,  for 
which,  Heaven  knows,  I  am  unfit  enough,  to  make  leisurely 
pilgrimages  through  Caledonia ;  to  sit  on  the  fields  of  her 
hutUcN,  to  wander  on  the  romantic  banks  of  her  rivers,  and 
fo  111  use  by  the  stately  towers  or  vccvv:i8\A<i  T>3L\tA^  q\\o&  vW 
//wmiimlfliKKlcsofhcr  heroes.  But  vVvowiaTO\3\ws\*^ 
-^ArZ/i-r  to  Mn  DunU^^  fidinburgK,  11A  March,  \1Wl. 
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occasions  being  tbst  iffde njk  lorer  of  natnrei  auid 
lesrned  artist,  Afr  Alexander  Nasmytb.*  The 
Braid  bills,  to  tbe  sootb  of  Edinbui^h,  were  also 
among  bis  favonrite  morning  walks ;  and  it  was  in 
some  of  tbese  that  Mr  Dugald  Stewart  tells  us  "  be 
cbarmed  bim  still  more  by  bis  private  conversation 
tban  be  bad  ever  done  in  company."  **  He^was^" 
adds  tbe  professor,  <'  passionately  fond  of  tbe  beau* 
^ea  of  nature,  and  I  recollect  once  be  told  me, 
wben  I  was  admiring  a  distant  prospect  in  one  of 
our  morning  walks,  tbat  tbe  sigbt  of  so  many  smo- 
king cottages  gave  a  pleasure  to  bis  mind  wbicb  none 
could  understand  wbo  bad  not  witnessed,  like  bim^ 
self,  tbe  bappmess  and  tbe  wortb  wbicb  tbey  con- 
tained." 

Bums  was  far  too  busy  witb  society  and  obser- 
vation to  find  time  for  poetical  composition,  du- 
ring tbis  first  residence  in  Edinburgh.  Creecb's 
edition  included  some  pieces  of  great  merit,  wbicb 
bad  not  been  previously  printed ;  but,  witb  tbe  ex- 
ception of  tbe  Addrets  to  Edinburgh^  wbicb  is 
cbiefly  remarkable  for  tbe  grand  stanzas  on  tbe 

*  It  was  to  this  venerable  artist  that  Bums  sat  for  the 
portrait  engraved  in  Creech*B  edition,  and  since  repeated  so 
eften,  that  it  must  be  familiar  to  all  readers.  Mr  Nasmy  th 
has  kindly  jyreparcd  for  the  present  Alemoirs  a  sketch  of 
the  Poet  at  full-length,  as  he  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
first  hey-day  of  his  reputation;  dressed  in  tight  jockey 
boots,  and  very  tight  buckskin  breeches,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  and  (Jacobite  as  he  was)  in  what  was 
considered  as  the  Fox-Uvery,  viz.  a  blue  coat  and  buff 
waistcoat,  with  broad  blue  stripes.  The  surviving  friends 
of  Burns  who  have  seen  this  vignette,  are  unanimous  in. 
pronouncing  it  to  furnish  a  very  lively  representation  of  the 
bard  as  he  first  attracted  public  notice  on  the  %v.t^j«^:&  ^^ 
Edinburgh.    The  scenery  of  the  back-^voww^  vi  Nct"^  XkRax* 

ly  that  ofBarn9*8  native  spot — ^thekViVoC  MV>i<«^  «xANVrfi 

bridge  of  Doon» 

M  2 
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CHAPTER  VL 

**  Kamsay  and  fnmwM  Ferffomn, 
Oled  Forth  aiid  Tay  a  lift  aboon ; 
Yarrovr  uud  Tweed  to  monle  a  tune 

Thro*  Scotland  rtnga» 
While  Irvine,  Lugar,  Ayr,  and  Doon, 

Naebody  sings." 

On  the  6th  of  May>  Bams  left  Edinbnrghy  in 
company  with  Mr  Robert  Ainslie,*  son  to  Mr 
Ainalie  of  Berrywell  in  Berwickahire,  with  the  de- 
sign of  perambulating  the  picturesque  scenery  of 
the  southern  border,  and  in  particular  of  viaiting  the 
localities  celebrated  by  the  old  minstrels,  of  whose 
works  he  was  a  passionate  admirer ;  and  of  whom, 
by  the  way,  one  of  the  last  appears  to  have  been 
all  but  a  namesake  of  his  own.-}* 

*  Now  Clerk  to  the  Signet.  Among  other  changes  ^'  which 
fleeting  time  procureth,*'  this  amiable  gentleman,  whose 
youthful  gaiety  made  him  a  chosen  associate  of  Bums,  is 
now  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  some  Manuals  of  DeTO* 
tion. 

•f  NIcoU  Bum,  supposed  to  have  lived  towards  the  close 
of  the  IGth  century,  and  to  have  been  among  the  last  of 
the  itinerant  miustiels.  He  is  the  author  of  Leader  Haughs 
and  Yarrow,  a  patlietic  ballad,  in  the  last  verse  of  which 
his  own  name  and  designation  are  introduced. 

* '  Sing  Erlington  aod  Cowden  knowes,  where  Homes  had  snoe  com- 

manding; 
And  Drygrange,  wi'  the  milk  white  ewes,  twixt  Tweed  and  Leader 

standing. 
The  bird  that  flees  thro'  Reedpath  trees,  and  Gledswood  banks,  ilk 

morrow. 
May  chant  and  sing  sweet  Leader  Haughs,  and  bonny  howms  of 

Varww, 
But  minstrel  Bum  cannot  assuage  Vv\&  f^  'N\vCk«'M««tkQjm«^Ctv, 
To  Bcc  t  he  changes  of  tWs  aae ,  U«it  ftwiWuft  xSvcvc  \<>\ wi>it«?iX\. 
/•'w  many  a  piace  stands  m  naiA  case,  vi\\ctc  \i\>i\X\e  IcSOlYkiA  ^ua 

^  iVUh'nom^  that  dwelt  on  Lcadct  ^vdc.  ^t.iiScov^^>^«^^-^«^^^^' 
row.'* 
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This  was  long  before  the  time  when  those  fields 
of  Scottish  romance  were  to  be  made  accessible  to 
the  cariosity  of  citizens  by  stage-coaches;  and 
Bums  and  his  friend  perfumed  their  tour  on 
horseback ;  the  former  being  mounted  on  a  favour- 
ite mare,  whom  he  had  named  Jenny  Geddes,  in 
honour  of  the  zealous  yirago  who  threw  her  stool 
at  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh  s  head  on  the  23d  of 
July  1637,  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  intro-^ 
duce  a  Scottish  Liturgy  into  the  service  of  St 
Giles's ;  — •  the  same  trusty  animal^  whose  meriUi 
have  been  recorded  by  Bums,  in  a  letter^  which 
must  have  been  puzzling  to  most  modem  Scots- 
men, before  die  days  of  Dr  Jamieson.* 

Bums  passed  fix>m  Edinburgh  to  Berrywell,  the 
residence  of  Mr  Ainslie's  fieunily,  and  visited  suc- 
cessively Dunse,  Coldstream,  Kelso,  Fleurs,  and 
the  ruins  of  Roxburgh  Castle,  where  a  holly  bush 
still  marks  the  spot  on  which  James  II.  of  Scotland 
was  killed  by  the  burstmg  of  a  cannon.  Jedburgh 
— ^where  he  admired  the  <<  charming  romantic  si- 
tuation of  the  town,  with  gardens  and  orchards  in- 
termingled among  the  houses  of  a  once  magnifc- 
cent  cathedral  (abbey) ;"  and  was  struck,  (as  in 
the  other  towns  of  the  same  district,)  with  the  ap- 
pearance of ''  old  rude  grandeur,*'  and  the  idleness 
of  decay ;  Melrose,  <<  that  far-famed  glorious  rain," 

*  ^'  My  auld  ga*d  gleyde  o'  a  meere  has  hucbyalled  up 
hill  and  down  brae,  as  teuch  and  birnie  as  a  vera  devil,  wi* 
me.  It*8  true  she's  as  poor*s  a  sangmaker,  and  as  hard's  a 
kirk,  and  lipper-laipers  when  hhe  takes  the  gate,  like  a 
lady's  gentlewoman  in  a  minuwae,  or  a  hen  on  a  het  girdle ; 
but  she's  a  yauld  poutherin  girran  for  a'  that  When  ance 
her  ringbanes  and  spavies,  her  crulkn  «aOL  ctaxsv^^  «xKk. 
fairly  aouphd^  she  beets  to,  beets  io,  anCl  a^e  \\\^VvvtAw\^'>^v 
liour  the  lightest,^*  £cc  &c— £.e<ter  to  Mr  N*co\VRcViivw<i'^> 

9.28. 
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Selkirk,  Ettrick,  and  the  Braes  of^  Yarrow*  Ha- 
ring  spent  three  weeks  in  t)>is  district^  of  whidk 
it  has  been  justly  said,  *<  that  every  field  has  it» 
battle,  and  every  rivulet  its  song,"  Bums  passed 
the  Border,  and  visited  Alnwick,  Warkworth, 
Morpeth,  Newcastle,  Hexham,  Wardnie,  and  Car* 
lisle.  He  then  turned  northwards,  and  rode  by 
Annan  and  Dumfries  to  Dalswinton,  where  be  ex« 
amined  Mr  Millar's  property,  and  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  soil,  and  the  terms  on  which  the 
landlord  was  willing  to  grant  bim  a  lease,  that  ho 
resolved  to  return  again  in  the  course  of  the  sum-* 
mer. 

Dr  Currie  has  published  some  extracts  from  tho 
journal  which  Bums  kept  during  this  excursion ; 
but  they  are  mostly  very  triviaL  He  was  struck 
with  the  superionty  of  soil,  climate,  and  cultiva- 
tion, in  Berwick  and  Roxburghshires,  as  compared 
with  his  native  county ;  and  not  a  little  surprised, 
when  he  dined  at  a  Farmer's  Club  at  Kelso,  with  the 
apparent  wealth  of  that  order  of  men^-^^'  All  gen- 
tlemen, talking  of  high  matters-— each  of  t£em 
keeps  a  himter  from  L.30  to  L.50  value,  and  at- 
tends the  Fox-hunting  Club  in  the  county.**  The 
farms  in  the  west  of  Scotland  are,  to  this  day, 
very  small  for  the  most  part,  and  the  liBrmers  little 
distinguished  from  their  labourers  in  their  modes 
of  life  :  the  contrast  was  doubtless  stronger,  forty 
years  ago,  between  them  and  their  brethren  of  the 
Lothians  and  the  Merse. 

The  Magistrates  of  Jedburgh  presented  Bums 
with  the  freedom  of  their  town :  he  was  unpre- 
pared for  the  compliment,  and,  jealous  of  obligib- 
tiona,  stept  out  of  the  Toom,  "SAd  ^d  beforehand 
the  landlord's  bUl  for  \Vie  **  Tv^L^ei  ^  tt\we.;^  ^YvtV 
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is  Ofliially  preaented  on  soch  occasiona  ia  a  Scotch 
bnrgli.  * 

.  The  poet  Tuitecl,  in  the  coarse  of  his  tour^  Sir 
James  Hail  of  Dnnglas,  author  of  the  well-known 
Essay  on  Gothic  ArckUecture^  &c. ;  Sir  Alexander 
and  Lady  Harriet  Don,  (sister  to  his  patron,  Lord 
Glencaim^  at  Newton-Don ;  Mr  Brydone,  the 
anthor  of  Travels  in  Sicify;  the  amiable  and  learn- 
ed Dr  Somerrille  of  Jedburgh,  the  historian  of 
Queen  Anne,  kc  :  and,  as  usual,  recorded  in  hia 
journal  his  impressions  as  to  their  manners  and  char 
imctera.  His  reception  was  everywhere  most  flat- 
tering. 

He  wrote  no  rerses,  as  far  as  is  known,  during 
tliis  tour,  except  a  humorous  Epistle  to  his  book- 
teller  Creech,  dated  Selkirk,  13th  May.  In  this 
he  makes  complimentary  allusions  to  some  of  the 
men  of  letters  who  were  used  to  meet  at  breakfast 
in  Creech's  apartments  in  those  days — whence  the 
name  of  Creek's  levee  ;  and  touches,  too  brieflyi 
•n  some  of  the  scenery  he  had  visited. 

*'  Up  wimpling  stately  Tweed  Vyc  sped, 
And  Eden  scenes  on  crystal  Jed, 
And  Kttrick  banks  now  voaring  red. 

While  tempests  bUw" 

Bums  returned  to  Mauchline  on  the  8th  of  July. 
It  n  pleasing  to  imagine  the  delight  with  which 
he  must  have  been  received  by  his  family  after 
the  absence  of  six  months,  in  which  his  fortunes  and 
prospects  had  undergone  so  wonderinl  a  change. 
He  left  them  comparatively  unknown,  his  tender- 
est  feelings  torn  and  wounded  by  the  bd^wfiom  ^^ 
the  Armours,  and  so  miserably  pooir,  xlbsX  \i!^  V^ 

*  Mr  R,  Chamben^  notes. 
3 
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been  Utr  sonic  weekh  oliliued  to  skolk  from  the 

Sheriff's  «ftin  rs,  to  avoid  the  pRyment  of  a  paltry 

debt.     He  returned,  his  poetical  fame  estabbshed, 

tlie  whole  country  ringing  with  his  praises,  from  • 

capital  in  which  he  was  known  to  have  formed  the 

wonder  and  delight  of  the  polite  and  the  learned ; 

if  not  rich,  yet  with  more  money  already  than  any  of 

his  kindred  had  ever  hoped  to  see  him  possess,  and 

with  prospects  of  future  patronage  and  permanent 

elevation  in  the  scale  of  society  which  might  have 

dazzled  steadier  eyes  than  those  of  maternal  and 

fraternal  affection.  The  prophet  had  at  last  hononr 

in  his  own  country :  but  the  haughty  spirit  that 

had  preserved  its  balance  in  £dinbQig;h,  was  not 

likely  to  lose  it  at  Mauchline ;  and  we  have  him 

writing  from  the  auld  day  higgin  on  the  18th  of 

June,  in  terras  as  strongly  expressive  as  any  that 

ever  came  from  his  pen,  of  that  jealous  pride  which 

formed  the  groundwork  of  his  character ;  that  dark 

suspiciousness  of  fortune,  which  the  subsequent 

course  of  his  history  too  well  justified ;  that  nervous 

intolerance  of  condescension,  and  consummate  scorn 

of  meanness,  which  attended  him  through  life,  and 

made  the  study  of  his  species,  for  which  nature  had 

given  him  such  extraordinary  qualifications,  the 

source  of  more  pain  than  was  ever  counterbalanced 

by  the  exqiuaite  capacity  for  enjoyment  with  which 

he  was  also  endowed.  There  are  few  of  his  letters 

in  which  more  of  the  dark  places  of  his  spirit  come 

to  light :— <'  I  never,  my  friend,  thought  mankind 

capable  of  anything  very  generous ;  but  the  state- 

liness  of  the  patricians  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  ser- 

viJity  of  my  plebeian  brethren,  (who,  perhaps, 

/brmerly  eyed  me  adumcA^^  «a\c/^\  x^XxKroj^  W\ne^ 

iiave  nearly  V^  ^^  ^^^  ^  cofvoKiX.  ^\»9jtfi5wet  m\^ 

my  species.  Uave  Voti^ViX  At  v«^Wvm\xoTv,^Vx.\> 
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I  carry  perpetually  aboat  voBy  in  order  to  study  the 
•entimaitty  the  ^uintless  magnanimity,  the  intre- 
pid unyielding  independence,  l^e  desperate  daring, 
and  noble  defiance  of  hardship,  in  ^at  great  per- 
sonage—Satan. •  •  •  The  many  ties  of  acquaint^ 
ance  and  friendship  I  have,  or  think  I  have,  in  life 
r— I  have  felt  along  the  lines,  and,  d — n  them,  they 
are  almost  all  of  them  of  such  frail  texture,  that  I 
am  sure  they  would  not  stand  ihe  brealli  of  the 
least  adverse  breeze  of  fortime.*' 

Among  those  who,  having  formerly  <<  eyed  him 
askance,"  now  appeared  sufficiently  ready  to  court 
his  society,  were  the  family  of  Jean  Armour. 
Bums's  affection  for  this  beautiful  young  woman 
had  outlived  his  resentment  of  her  complknce  with 
her  father's  commands  in  the  preceding  summer ; 
and  from  the  time  of  this  reconciliation,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  always  looked  forward  to  a  permanent 
union  with  the  mother  of  his  children. 

Bums  at  least  fancied  himself  to  be  busy  with 
serious  plans  for  his  future  establishment ;  and  was 
yery  naturally  disposed  to  avail  himself,  as  far  as 
Jie  could,  of  the  opportunities  of  travel  and  obser- 
.vation,  which  an  interval  of  leisure,  destined  pro- 
bably to  be  a  short  one,  might  present.  Moreover, 
in  spite  of  his  gloomy  language,  a  specimen  c^ 
which  has  just  been  quoted,  we  are  not  to  doubt 
,that  he  derived  much  pleasure  from  witnessing  the 
extensive  popularity  of  his  writings^  and  from  the 
flattering  homage  he  was  sure  to  receive  in  his  own 
person  in  the  various  districts  of  his  native  coun- 
try ;  nor  can  any  one  wonder,  that  after  the  state 
of  high  excitement  in  which  he  had  spent  ibe  win- 
ter and  spring,  he,  fond  as  he  wqa  oi  \a&S»ck^<» 
and  eager  to  make  them  paTtakeTO  m  ^\»&  ^j^ 
fortune,  should  have,  just  at  tlnR  l\me,  loroaAAvvav- 

N  ^ 
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■elf  incapable  of  siuiog  down  contentedly  for  any 
considerable  period  together,  in  so  humble  and 
quiet  a  circle  as  that  of  MoesgieL 

His  appetite  for  wandering  appears  to  have  been 
only  sharpened  by  hb  Border  excurBunu  After  re^ 
maioing  a  few  days  at  home,  he  returned  to  Edin* 
burgh,  and  thence  proceeded  on  another  short  toar^ 
by  way  of  Stirling,  to  Inverary,  and  so  back  again, 
by  Dumbarton  and  Glasgow, 'to  Mauchline.  Of 
this  second  excursion,  no  journal  has  been  disco* 
vered;  nor  do  the  extracts  from  his  correspond- 
ence, printed  by  Dr  Currie,  appear  to  be  worthy 
of  much  notice.  In  one,  he  briefly  describes  the 
West  Highlands  as  a  country  **  where  savage 
streams  tumble  over  savage  mountains,  thinly  over* 
spread  with  savage  flocks,  which  starvingly  sup- 
port as  savage  inhabitants :"  and  in  another,  he 
gives  an  account  of  Jenny  Geddes  running  a  race 
after  dinner  with  a  Highlander's  pony-— of  his 
dancing  and  drinking  till  sunrise  at  a  gentleman's 
bouse  on  Loch  Lomond  ;  and  of  other  similar  mat- 
lersd — <<  I  have  as  yet,"  says  he,  <^  fixed  on  nothing 
with  respect  to  the  serious  business  of  life.  I  am, 
just  as  usual,  a  rhyming,  mason-making,  raking, 
aimless,  idle  fellow.  However,  I  shall  somewhere 
have  a  farm  soon." 

In  the  course  of  this  tour.  Bums  visited  the 
mother  and  sisters  of  his  friend,  Gavin  Hamilton, 
then  residing  at  Harvieston,  in  Clackmannanshire, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  Castle  CampbeU,*  and  the  vale  of  Devon. 

*  Custle  Campbell,  called  otherwise  the  Castle  of  Ghorn^ 
18  situated  very  grandly  in  a  gor^  of  the  Ochill&t  command. 
JOg  an  extensive  view  of  the  "pUkUioi  &^ViA%»  *t\A&«c»2k!BQN. 
pomesBioa  of  the  Argyll  family  vaa,\xii«aAwrt-»%.N««i. 
regidence  fdi  those  chicftaSnatet  ih%  Aa;5%^\i«i^«««w»^^^ 
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BfrHwi  m/jMUHf  deiighled  with  one  tf  the  young 
ladies ;  snc^'aeeoraiii^  to  hb  nsml  dutom,  a^ 
btated  her  in  a  soog,  m  whidi^  in  opoodtion  to  hk 
usnai  cattoH^  there  is  nodiiiig  but  ue  respectful^ 
iieas  of  sdmimdoiL 

««  HowpUnintlfasbsida  of  dMdflSrirfaidlagDe^ 


f:. 


At  HarriestoiilMinl^  sho^  the  poet  fiist  becaaie 
acqnainted  wxA  Miss  Chshnersi  afterwards  Mrs 
Hinr,  to  whom  mie  of  die  most  -intoestii^  series 
<^  his  letteM  is  addroised;  Indeedi  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  his  Jettsrs'to  Mrs  Dnnh^  there  is,  pei^ 
h^MyiiopartofhiB  oottespondaico  whiidt  may  be 
-^oted  so  imifotfmly  to  his  honour. :.  ;'  <  i 
•  It  was  on.  this  expedition^  that  hvring  been  w 
sited  with  a  haghilow  of  Jacdnte- indignation  while 
viewing  the  iMgleeted  palace  at  Stunin^y  he  w»i 
imprndent  oioi^  to  write  some  terses  bitterly  n* 
tnperative'  of  the  reigDing  fisunily  on  the  window 
of  his  inn.  These  yerses  were  copied  and  talked  of  t 
and  althohgh  the  next  time  Bums  passed  throng^ 
Stirling,  he  himself  broke  the  pane  of  glass  con« 
taining  them,  tiiey  were  rememberedyears  aftet'^ 
wards  to  his  disadtrantage^'Uid  even'  danger,  ThA 
last  conplet,  alludingy  in  the  coarsest  stylOy  to  tiie 
melancholy  state  of  the  good  kinpfs  health  at  the 
tirn^  was  indeed  an  bntrage  of  which  no  political 
pre|adice  conld  haTO  made  a  geidemaifapprovB  t 
but  he,  in  all  probabilityy  composed  his  verses  9£'* 
ter  dinner ;  and  smwly  what  Boms  would  fain  have 

imdone,  others  shonld  have  been  not  unwilling  to 

/  • 

usually  bfild  at  Stirling,  Unlidiaow,  oc  FalUbuaA*  T&k& 
e9^ie  was  hnmi  by  ^oatioie,ana  bas  xMs^estYw^vBe^vcs^ 
The  catMipttUimiUid  fWHMmglriggfA  €k:u&\Ki^(aVift'a^«s^^ 
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forget    In  this  case,  too,  the  poetry  <<  smelk  of 
the  imith's-flhopy"  as  well  as  the  aentiinent. 

Mr  Dngald  Stewart  hat  pronounced  Buna's 
epigrams  to  be,  of  all  his  writings,  the  least  wor- 
thy of  his  talents.  Those  which  he  composed  in 
the  course  of  this  tour,  on  being  refused  admit- 
tance to  see  the  iron  works  at  Carron,  and  on  find- 
ing himself  ill  served  at  the  inn  at  Inverary,  in 
consequence  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll  ha- 
Ting  a  large  party  at  the  Castle,  form  no  except 
tions  to  the  rule.  He  had  nerer,  we  may  siqi- 
pose,  met  with  the  femons  recipe  of  the  Jelly-bag 
Club ;  and  was  addicted  to  beginning  with  the  point. 

The. young  ladies  of  Harrieston  were^  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Currie,  surprised  with  the  cahn  manna 
in  which  Bums  contemplated  tlieir  fine  scenery 
on  Devon  water ;  and  the  Doctor  enters  into  a 
little  dissertation  on  the  subject,  showing  that  a 
man  of  Bams's  lively  imagination  might  probably 
have  formed  anticipations  which  the  realities  of 
the  prospect  might  rather  disappoint.  This  is 
possible  enough ;  but  I  suppose  few  will  take  it 
for  granted  that  Bums  surveyed  any  scenes  either 
of  beauty  or  of  grandeur  without  emotion,  merely 
because  he  did  not  choose  to  be  ecstatic  for  the 
benefit  of  a  company  of  young  ladies.  He  was 
indeed  very  impatient  of  interraption  on  such  oc* 
casions ;  I  have  heard  that  riding  one  dark  niflht 
near  Carron,  his  companion  teased  him  with  noisy 
exclamations  of  delight  and  wonder,  whenever  an 
opening  in  the  wood  permitted  them  to  see  the 
magnificent  glare  of  the  furnaces ;  <<  Look,  Bums  I 
Good  Heaven  I  look  I  look  I  what  a  glorious  sight !" 
«^''  Sir/'  said  Bums,  cls.'i^^m^  s^uis  to  J^nny 
Geddes,  "  I  would  ivoX  look— look  vx  ^wa  \»ft.- 
ding,  if  it  were  ib©  moudi  «l\ift\\r 
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Mr  Dogald  Btmrty  In  a  letter  to  Curne,  giyee 
fiome  reooQectkiae  of  him  asiie  then  appeiff^ 

**  Notwidittniding  the  Tuioas  reports  J  heafti 
doling  the  preceding  wmtery^  of  Bnrns's  predileG-^ 
thm  for  conTiTial,  and  not  very' select  sodetf^  I 
sbonld  have  cmudnded  m  fimnr  of  his  hdbits  of 
iobrietv;  fromi  all  <rf  him  that  ever  feU  imder  n^ 
own  ODservation.  :  He.told  me  indci^  hiiMuMy^ 
that  the  weakness  of- hir  stomach  was  siibh  as  to 
depiTe  him  entirely  of  any  merit  in  his  temper- 
ance. I  was,  however,  somewhat  alarmed  abonl 
the  eflfect  of  his  now  eom'pfliatively  sedbntary  and 
liiznrioas  fife;  when  iM^'oohfessed  to  me,'  thjs  first 
ni^t  he  spent  in  my  hottse' after  his  vtmtefn  cam- 
paign in  to#n,  ihtX  he  had  been  mnch  dwtmftied 
ndwn  in  bed,  by^palmtation  at  his  hearty  whidi] 
he  said,  was  ja^oomphmt  to  whidiiie  had  of  late 
become  subject.  ^         ■  ; 

<<  In  the  cc/kuse  of-the  same  season  I  was  led 
by  cariosity  to' attend  for  ju  hcfar'nirtwo  a  Mia^ 
sonic  Lodge  in  Manchline,  where' BnUtt  presided; 
He  had  occasion  to  make  some  short  mtpremedi- 
tated  comjpHments  to  different  individoils  fihonl 
^hom  he  had  no  reason  to  expect  a*  visit,  and 
everything  he  said  was  happily  conceived,  and 
forcibly  as  well  as  flnently  expressed.  His  man<^ 
ner  of  speaking  in  public  had  evidently  the  maiki 
of  some  practice  in  extempore  elocntion."  • 

In  Anffost,  Bnms  revisited  Stiriingshire,  in  com-  ^ 
pany  wiw  Dr  Adair,'  of  Harro wgate,  and  remained 
ten  days  at  Harvieston.    He  was  received  with 
partienlar  kindness  at  Ochtertyre,  on  the  T^ith^ 
by  Mr  Ramsay,  (a  friend  of  BAac^oOiL^  ^V<^ 
bmmtiM  retreat  be  enthnssaalicdiVj  aj&xGk\Y«^«  ^^^ 
host  WBt  amaag  ther  kat  of  iSwfc  o\\  Sc^vft^^^^^ 
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•f  Latiniato,  which  began  with  BnehanaB,  tad,  I 
fear,  niay  be  said  to  have  ended  with  Gregorjr.  Mr 
Ramsay,  among  other  eccentricitieay  had  apnnlded 
the  walls  of  his  bouse  with  Latin  inscriptionsy  some 
of  them  highly  elegant ;  and  these  particnlariy  ibk 
terested  Bams,  who  asked  and  obtained  copies 
and  translations  of  them.  This  amiable  man  (whose 
manners  and  residence  were  not,  I  take  it,  ont  of 
the  novelist's  recollection,  when  he  painted  Monk- 
bams,)  was  deeply  read  in  Scottish  antiquitieB,  and 
the  author  of  some  learned  essays  on  the  elder 
poetry  of  his  country.  His  conversation  must  bave 
delighted  any  man  of  talents ;  and  Bums  and  he 
were  mutually  charmed  with  each  other.  Ramsay 
advised  him  strongly  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
romantic  drama,  and  proposed  iJbi^GendeShq^herd 
as  a  model :  he  also  urged  him  to  write  ScoUisk 
GeorgicSy  observing  that  Thomson  had  by  no  means 
exhausted  that  fiekL  He  appears  to  have  relished 
both  hints.  <<  But,"  says  Mr  R.  ^  to  have  exe- 
cuted either  plan,  steadiness  and  abstraction  from 
company  were  wanting.'' 

'*  I  have  been  in  the  company  of  many  men  of 
genius,  (writes  Mr  Ramsay,)  some  of  them  poets ; 
but  I  never  witnessed  such  flashes  of  intellectual 
brightness  as  from  him,  the  impulse  of  the  moment^ 
sparks  of  celestial  fire.  I  never  was  more  delight^ 
ed,  therefore,  than  with  his  company  two  days 
t^te-a-tete*  In  a  mixed  company  I  should  have 
made  little  of  him ;  for,  to  use  a  gamester's  phrase, 
he  did  not  always  know  when  to  play  off  and 
when  to  play  on. 

*^  When  I  asked  him  whether  the  Edinburgh 
literati  had  mended  bis  i^m^V^^  >Xi«a  c3a^<»snsQ!&-— 
^  Sir/  said  he,  *  tboae  ^ii\\em«ti  i^isskb.^  xi«.^ 
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thread  bo  fine  tlmt  it  is  neither  fit  foi'  Weft  noir 
woof;  " 

At  Clackmannan  Tower,  the  Poet*8  jacobitism 
procured  him  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  ancient 
lady  of  the  place,  who  gloried  in  considering  her* 
self  as  a  lineal  descendant  of  Robert  Bruce.  She 
bestowed  on  Bums  what  knighthood  the  touch  of 
the  hero's  sword  could  confer ;  and  delighted  himi 
by  giving  as  her  toast  after  dinner,  Hooki  uncai^^^-^ 
away  strangers!  At  Dunfermline  the  poet  be* 
trayed  deep  emotion,  Dr  Adair  tells  us,  on  seeing 
the  grave  of  the  Bruce ;  but,  passing  to  another 
mood  on  entering  the  adjoining  churchy  he  mounts 
ed  the  pulpit,  and  addressed  his  conqpanions,  who 
had,  at  his  desire,  ascended  the  cuttystooiy  in  a 
parody  of  the  rebuke  which  he  had  himself  under- 
gone some  time  before  at  Mauchline. 

From  Duniermlme  the  poet  crossed  the  Frith 
of  Forth  to  Edinburgh ;  and  forthwith  set  out  with 
his  friend  NicoU  on  a  more  extensive  tour  Uian  he 
had  as  yet  imdertaken,  or  was  ever  again  to  under* 
take*  Some  fragments  of  his  journal  have  re- 
cently been  discovered,  and  are  now  in  my  hands ; 
so  that  I  may  hope  to  add  some  interesting  parti- 
culars to  the  account  of  Dr  Currie.  The  travel* 
lers  hired  a  post-chaise  for  their  expedition — ^tho 
High-school  master  being,  probably,  nO  very  skilfid 
equestrian. 

<«  August  25th,  1787.— This  day,"  says  Bums^ 
<<  I  leave  Edinburgh  for  a  tour,  in  company  with 
my  good  friend,  Mr  Nicoll,  whose  originality  of 
humour  promises  me  much  entertainment  JLin* 
litbffow^ — A  fertile  improved  country  is  West  Lo- 

•  A  ahepherd*M  cry  "when  strange  ihecif  toatv^^  Vcw  '^^ 
Mocki 
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tbian.  The  inoro  elegance  aiid  lazoiy  among  thtf 
formers,  I  alvirays  observe,  in  eqnal  proportion,  the 
rudeness  and  stupidity  of  the  peasantry.  This  re- 
mark I  have  made  all  over  the  Lothians,  Mene,' 
Roxburgh,  &c. ;  and  for  this,  among  other  reasons^ 
I  think  that  a  man  of  romantic  taste,  ^  a  man  of 
feeling,'  will  be  better  pleased  with  the  poverty,' 
but  intelligent  minds,  of  the  peasantry  of  Ayrshire, 
(peasantry  they  are  all,  below  the  Justice  of  Peace,) 
than  the  opulence  of  a  club  of  Merse  farmers, 
when  he,  at  the  same  time,  considers  the  Vandal- 
ism of  their  plough-folks,  &c.  I  carry  this  idea  so 
far,  that  an  uninclosed,  unimproved  country  is  to 
me  actually  more  agreeable  as  a  prospect,  than  a 
country  cultivated  like  a  garden." 

It  was  hardly  to^be  expected  that  Robert  Bnnis 
should  have  estimated  the  wealth  of  nations  en- 
tirely on  the  principles  of  a  political  economist. 

Of  Linlithgow  be  says,  <<  the  town  carries  the 
appearance  ofrude,  decayed,  idle  grandeur — charm<* 
ingly  rural  retired  situation — the  old  Ro}^  "Par 
lace  a  tolerably  fine  but  melancholy  ruin — sweet^ 
ly  situated  by  the  brink  of  a  loch.  Shown  the  room 
where  the  beautiful  injured  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  bom.  A  pretty  good  old  Gothic  church— the 
infamous  stool  of  repentance,  in  the  old  Romish 
way,  on  a  lofty  situation.  What  a  poor  pimping 
business  is  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship ;  dirty, 
narrow,  and  squalid,  stuck  in  a  comer  of  old  Popish 
grandeur,  such  as  Linlithgow,  and  much  more  Mel- 
rose I  Ceremony  and  show,  if  judiciously  thrown 
in,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, both  in  religious  and  civil  matters " 

At  Bannockbum  lie  wntea  »&  io\\Qi7j%\  "  Here 
no  Scot  can  pass  uninlexe^XAd.    \  ^«xv^i  ^^  m^%A\ 
that  I$eemy  gdlant  coTOtxymwiwwKfli^  o^«  >!ti% 
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haUlf  and  down  upon  the  planderera  of  their  coun- 
try, the  mnrdereTB  of  ^eir  fiitbers,  noble  revenge 
and  just  hate  glowing  in  every  vein,  striding  more 
and  more  (sagerly  as  they  approach  the  oppressive^ 
insulting,  blood-thirsty  foe.  I  see  them  meet  in 
glorious  triumphant  congratulation  on  the  victori- 
ous field,  exulting  in  their  heroic  royal  leader^  and 
rescued  liberty  and  independence."  * 

Here  we  have  the  germ  of  Bums's  famous  ode 
on  the  battle  of  Bannockbum. 

At  Taymouth,  the  Journal  merely  has — <<  de^ 
scribed  in  rhymed  This  alludes  to  the  <^  verses 
written  with  a  pencil  over  the  mantel-piece  of  the 
parlour  in  the  inn  at  Kenmore ;"  some  of  which  are 
among  his  best  purely  English  heroics-— 

^  Poetic  ardours  in  my  bosdm  swell, 

Lone  wandering  by  the  hermit's  mossy  cell ; 

The  sweeping  theatre  of  hanging  woods ; 

The  incessant  roar  of  headlong-tumbling  floods  •  .  •  • 

Here  Poesy  might  wake  her  heaven*taught  lyre. 

And  look  through  nature  with  creative  fire  •  .  •  • 

Here,  to  the  wrongs  of  fate  half  reconciled, 

misfortune's  lighten'd  steps  might  wander  wild  ; 

And  Disappointment,  in  mese  lonely  bounds. 

Find  balm  to  soothe  her  bitter  rankling  wounds ; 

Here  heart-struck  Grief  might  heavenward  stretch  her  scan^ 

And  injured  Worth  forget  and  pardon  man.'* 


I 


Of  Glenlyon  we  have  this  memorandum 


*  In  the  last  words  of  Bums's  note  above  quoted,  he 
erhaps  glances  at  a  beautiful  trait  of  old  Barbour,  where 
e  describes  Bruce's  soldiers  as  crowding  round  him  at  the 
conclusion  of  one  of  his  hard -fought  days,  with  as  much 
curiosity  as  if  they  had  never  seen  bis  person  before. 

*^  Sic  wordis  spak  they  of  their  king  ; 

And  for  Ijj's  hie  undertaking 
Ferlejit  and  yerait  him  for  to  «ee. 
That  with  bim  ay  was  wont  to  \>e- 


%« 
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**  Druid*8  temple,  three  circles  of  810068,  the  ont- 
ennost  sank,  the  second  has  thirteen  stones  re* 
maining,  the  innermost  eight ;  two  large  detached 
ones  like  a  gate  to  the  south-east—My  prayen 
tniL 

His  notes  on  Dunkeld  and  Blair  of  Athole  are 
as  follows  :  —  <<  Dunhdd — Breakfast  with  Dr 
Stuart  —  Neil  Gow  plays ;  a  short,  stont-hniit, 
Highland  figure,  with  his  greyish  hak*  shed  on  his 
honest  socid  brow — an  interesting  &ce,  maricinff 
strong  sense,  kind  openheartednes^  mixed  with 
onmistrusting  simplicity — ^visit  his  house — ^MbT' 
garet  Gow. — Friday — ride  up  Tummel  river  to 
Blair.  Fascally,  a  beautiful  romantic  nest — wild 
grandeur  of  the  pass  of  Gillikrankie— -visit  the  gal* 
lant  Lord  Dundee's  stone.  Blair — sup  with  the 
Duchess — easy  and  happy  from  the  manners  of 
that  family — confirmed  in  my  good  opinion  of  my 
friend  Walker. — Saturday — Visit  the  scenes  round 
Blair — ^fine,  but  spoilt  with  bad  taste." 

Mr  Walker,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  formed 
Bums's  acquaintance  in  Edinburgh  through  Black- 
lock,  was  at  this  period  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Athole,  and  from  him  the  following  particulars 
of  Burns's  reception  at  the  seat  of  his  noble  patron 
are  derived.  '<  I  had  often^  like  others,  experienced 
the  pleasures  which  arise  from  the  sublime  or  ele- 
gant landscape,  but  I  never  saw  those  feelings  so 
intense  as  in  Bums.  When  we  reached  a  rustic 
hut  on  the  river  Tilt,  where  it  is  overhung  by  a 
woody  precipice,  from  which  there  is  a  noble  water- 
fall, he  threw  himself  on  the  heathy  seat,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  a  tender,  abstracted,  and  voluptuous 
enthusia&m  of  ima^alioti.  It.  ^«&  ^nvth  much  dif- 
Bculty  I  prevwled  on  lavm  to  <\\»x.  \)k»  «<^x.> vgAna 
be  introduced  in  proper  llvmft  Xo  «oww- 
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1.  ^'  He  seemed  at  once  to  perceiTe  and  to  appreciate 
what  was  due  to  the  company  and  to  himself,  and 
kiever  to  forget  a  proper  respect  for  the  separate 
species  of  dignity  belonging  to  each.  He  did  not  ar-^ 
rogate  conyersation,  but,  when  led  into  it,  he  spoke 
with  ease,  propriety,  and  manliness.  He  tried  to 
exert  his  abilities,  because  he  knew  it  was  ability 
alone  gave  him  a  title  to  be  there.  The  duke's  fine 
young  family  attracted  much  of  his  admiration ; 
be  drank  their  healths  as  honest  men  and  bonny 
lasseSy  an  idea  which  was  much  applauded  by  the 
company,  and  with  which  he  has  very  felicitously 
dosed  his  poem. 

<<  Next  day  I  took  a  ride  with  him  through 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  was  highly  gratified  by  his  conyer- 
aation.  As  a  specimen  of  his  happiness  of  con- 
ception, and  strength  of  expression,  I  will  men- 
tion a  remark  which  he  made  on  his  fellow-tra- 
yeller,  who  was  walking  at  the  time  a  few  paces 
before  us.  He  was  a  man  of  a  robust  but  clumsy 
person ;  and,  while  Bums  was  expressing  to  me 
the  yalue  he  entertained  for  him,  on  account  of 
his  yigorous  talents,  although  they  were  clouded 
at  times  by  coarseness  of  manners— »'  in  short,'  he 
added,  <  his  mind  is  like  his  body,  he  has  a  con- 
jfounded  strong  in-knee'd  sort  of  a  soul.' 

^<  Much  attention  was  paid  to  Bums  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  Duke's  return,  of  which  he  was 
perfectly  sensible,  without  being  vain ;  and  at  liis 
departure  I  recommended  to  him,  as  the  most  ap- 
propriate return  he  could  make,  to  write  some  de- 
scriptive verses  on  any  of  the  scenes  with  which 
he  had  been  so  much  delighted.  Mtex  \^wSx!k^ 
Bhthy  be,  by  the  Duke's  advice,  vwvte^  X^oa  FaVU 
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of  BruoTj  and  b  a  few  daya  I  recei?ed  a  letter 
from  InTerness,  with  the  venea  indoaed."* 

At  Blaify  Burns  firet  met  with  Mr  Graham  of 
Fintrey,  a  gentleman  to  whose  kindness  he  was  af- 
terwards iDdebted  on  more  than  one  important  oc- 
casion ;  and  Mr  Walker  expresses  great  r^^  that 
he  did  not  remain  a  day  or  two  more,  in  which  case 
he  must  have  been  introdaced  to  Mr  Dnndas,  aftsr- 
^rards  Viscount  MelviUe,  who  was  tl^n  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy,  and  had  the  chief  management  of  the 
affiuFB  of  Scotland.  This  eminejit  statesman  WBi» 
though  little  addicted  to  literature,  a  warm  loTer  <rf 
his  own  country,  and,  in  general,  of  whatever  re* 
dounded  to  her  honour ;  he  was,  moreover,  very  es- 
pecially qualified  to  appreciate  Bums  as  a  compa- 
nion ;  and,  had  such  an  introduction  taken  place,  he 
might  not  improbably  have  been  induced  to  bestow 
that  consideration  on  the  claims  of  the  poet,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  any  personal  acquaintance,  Bnms*s 
works  ought  to  have  received  at  his  hands. 

From  Blair,  Bums  passed  ^'  many  miles  through 
a  wild  country,  among  cliffs  grey  with  eternal 
snows,  and  gloomy  savage  glens,  till  he  crossed 
Spey ;  and  went  down  the  stream  through  Strath- 
spey, (so  famous  in  Scottish  music,)  Badenocii, 
&c  to  Grant  Castle,  where  he  spent  half  a  day 
with  Sir  James  Grsnt;  crossed  the  country  to 
Fort  George,  but  called  by  the  way  at  Cawdor, 

;  *  The  banks  of  the  Bruar,  whose  naked  ccmdition  esUed 
forth  <<  the  humble  petition,**  to  which  Mr  Walker  thos 
refers,  have  since  those  days  been  well  cared  for,  and  the 
'river  in  its  present  state,  could  have  no  pretext  foe  the 
piayec— 

•f  — .  Let  k>fty  fin,  tnd  «Am»  Qcm\,TK^  VmY^Xsn^^f^raQicMA, 
And  view,  d«cp  towAtag  miYi«  wA,  ;^Vi  ^dM^«JS^JS^^\ 
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t&e  ancient  seat  oJTMacbethy  where  he  saw  the  iden- 
tical bed  in  which,  tradition  says^  King  Duncan 
was  mardered ;  lastly,  from  Fort  George  to  Inver- 
ness." *  From  Inverness,  he  went  along  the  Mnr- 
ray  Frith  to  Fochabers,  taking  Calloden*Miiir  and 
Brodie-hoose  in  his  way.f — ^*'  Cross  Spey  to  Foch- 
abers— ^fine  palace,  worUiy  of  the  noble,  the  po- 
lite, the  ffenerous  proprietor-— the  Duke  makes  me 
happier  tnan  ever  great  man  did ;  noble,  princely, 
yet  mild,  condescending,  and  affable — gay  and 
kind. — The  Duchess  charming,  witty,  lund,  and 

sensible — God  bless  them." 

Bums,  who  had  been  much  noticed  by  this  no- 
ble family  when  in  Edinbnreh,  happened  to  present 
himself  at  Gordon  Castle,  just  at  the  dinner  hour, 
and  beinginvited  to  take  a  place  at  the  table,  did  so, 
without  fgr  the  moment  adverting  to  the  circum- 

*  Letter  to  Gilbert  Bums,  Edinburgh,  17th  Dec  1787- 
*|-  (Extract  ftom  JourndLy^Thursday^  Game  over  Cullo- 
den-Muir — leflections  on  the  field  of  battle— breakfast  at 
Kilraick*— old  Mrs  Rose— sterling  sense,  warm  heart, 
strong  passion,  honest  pride  all  to  an  uncommon  degree 
— ^  true  chieftain^s  wife,  daughter  of  Gkphane — Mrs  Rose, 
jnn.,  a  little  milder  than  the  mother,  perhaps  owing  to  her 
being  younger— itwo  young  ladies  .  Miss  Rose  sung  two 
Gaelic  songs — ^beautiful  and  lovely — Miss  Sophy  Brodie, 
not  very  beautiful,  but  most  agreeable  and  amiable— both 
of  them  the  gentlest,  mildest,  sweetest  creatures  on  earth, 
and  happiness  be  with  them  1  Brodie-house  to  lie — Mr  B. 
truly  polite,  but  not  quite  the  Highland  GOtdiality—^ri^^ay, 
Cross  the  Finhom  to  Forres — famous  stone  at  Forres— Mr 
Brodie  tells  me  the  muir  where  Shakspeare  lays  Macbeth's 
witch*  meeting,  is  still  haunted— that  the  country  folks 
^on*t  pass  by  night.— ^ijg^fi — venerable  ruins  of  the  abbey, 
a  grander  elfeet  at  first  glance  than  Melrose^  but  \yQiOQaxk% 
pear  so  beautifuL 

•  ibmmoBlytpenKQnvoclkt  the  ttafc  of  a'ven  VM^soXtan^* 

O 
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Stance  that  his  travelling  companion  had  been  left 
alone  at  the  inn,  in  the  adjacent  village.  On  re- 
■  memhering  this  soon  after  dinner,  he  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  rejoin  his  friend ;  and  llie  Duke  of  Gor- 
don, who  now  for  the  first  time  learned  that  he  was 
not  jomneying  alone,  immediately^proposed  to  send 
an  invitation  to  Mr  Nicoll,  to  come  to  the  castle* 
His  Grace's  messenger  found  the  haughty  school- 
master striding  up  and  down  before  the  inn  door, 
in  a  state  of  high  wrath  and  indignation,  at  what 
he  considered  Bums's  neglect,  and  no  apologies 
could  soften  his  mood.  He  had  already  ordered 
horses,  and  the  poet  finding  that  he  must  choose 
between  the  ducal  circle  and  his  irritable  associate^' 
at  once  left  Gordon  Castle,  and  repaired  to  the 
inn ;  whence  Nicoll  and  he,  in  silence  and  mutual 
displeasure,  pursued  their  jouniey  along  the  coast 
of  the  Murray  Frith.  This  incident  may  serve 
to  suggest  some  of  the  annoyances  to  which  per- 
sons moying,  like  our  poet,  on  the  debateable 
land  between  two  different  ranks  of  society,  must 
ever  be  subjected.  To  play  the  lion  under  such 
circumstances,  must  be  difficult  at  the  best ;  but  a 
delicate  business,  indeed,  when  the  jackalls  are  pre* 
sumptuous.  This  pedant  could  not  stomach  the 
superior  success  of  his  friend — and  yet,  alas  for 
jpoor  human  nature  !  he  certainly  was  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  his  admirers,  and  one  of  the 
most  affectionate  of  all  his  intimates.  The  abric^e- 
ment  of  Bums*s  visit  at  Gordon  Castle,  ^<  wa^  not 
only,"  says  Mr  Walker,  "  a  mortifying  disap- 
pointment, but  in  all  probability  a  serious  misfor* 
tune,  as  a  longer  stay  among  persons  of  such  in* 
jffueDce,  might  have  be^oX.  ^^  ^wtwasLccX.  \xi\\m«AY> 
and  on  their  parts,  wi»cCvvecwi«feTtil«t\a^VQ^^ 
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aadvancement.**  *  But  this  touches  on  a  subject 
which  we  cannot  at  present  pause  to  consider. 

A  few  days  after  leaving  Fochabers,  Bums 
transmitted  to  Gordon  Castle  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  hospitality  he  had  received  from  the 
noble  family^  in  the  stanzas — 

'^  Streams  that  glide  on  orient  plains. 
Never  bound  by  winter's  chains,"  &c. 

The  Duchess,  on  hearing  them  read,  said  she  sup- 
posed they  were  Dr  Beattie's,  and  on  learning 
whose  they  really  were,  expressed  her  wish  that 
Bums  had  celebrated  Gordon  Castle  in  his  own 
dialect.  The  verses  are  among  the  poorest  of  his 
productions. 

Pursuing  his  joumey  along  the  coast,  the  poet 
"visited  successively  !Nium,  Forres,  Aberdeen,  and 
Stonehive ;  where  one  of  his  relations,  James 
Buraess,  writer  in  Montrose,  met  him  by  appoint- 
ment, and  conducted  him  into  the  circle  of  his 
paternal  kindred,  among  whom  he  spent  two  or 
three  days.  When  William  Bumess,  his  father, 
abandoned  his  native  district,  never  to  revisit  it, 
he,  as  he  used  to  tell  his  children,  took  a  sorrow- 
ful farewell  of  his  brother  on  the  summit  of  the 
last  hill  from  which  the  roof  of  their  lowly  home 
could  b^  descried ;  and  the  old  man  appears  to 
have  ever  after  kept  up  an  affectionate  correspond- 
ence with'  his  family.  It  fell  to  the  poet's  lot 
to  communicate  his  father's  death  to  the  Kin- 
icardineshire  kindred,  and  after  that  he  seems  to 
have  maintained  the  same  sort  of  correspond- 
ence. He  now  formed  a  personal  acquaintance^ 
with  these  good  people,  and  m  a\e\.\.ctXo\xv%^s^<2k- 
tber  Gilbert,  we   find  hiai  descnVAxw^  \)ftKWv  yq. 

•  Morrison,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
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ierma  which  show  the  lively  interart  he  took  in 
all  their  concerns.* 

«<  The  rest  of  my  stages,**  says  be,  «  are  not 
worth  rehearsing :  warm  as  I  Was  from  Ossiaii's 
coantry,  where  I  had  seen  his  very  graTe,  whst 
cared  I  for  fishing  towns  and  fertile  carsea  ?"  He 
arrived  once  more  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  16th  of 
September,  having  travelled  aboat  six  faimdred 
miles  in  two-and-twenty  days— greatly  extended 
his  acquaintance  with  his  own  country^  and  visif- 
ed  some  of  its  most  classical  scenery-— obaerfod 
something  of  Highland  manners,  which  most  have 
been  as  interesting  as  they  were  nov^  to  him-^ 
and  strengthened  considerably  among  the  study 
Jacobites  of  the  North  those  political  opinions 
which  he  at  this  period  avowed. 

Of  the  few  poems  composed  daring  this  High- 
land tonr,  we  have  alr^y  mentioned  two  or 
three*  While  standing  by  the  Fall  of  Fyers,  near 
Loch  Ness,  he  wrote  with  his  pencil  the  vigaroas 
couplets-^ 

*'  Among  the  heathj  hills  and  rugged  woods, 
The  roaring  Fyers  pours  his  mossy  floods,**  fte. 

When  at  Sir  William  Murray's  of  Ocfatertyre» 
he  celebrated  Miss  Murray  of  Lintrose,  common- 
ly called  *'  The  Flower  of  Sutherland,"  ia  the 
Song — 

'*  Blythe,  biythe,  and  merry  wan  she, 
Blythe  was  ^e  but  and  ben,*'  &c. 

And  the  verees  On  Scaring  some  Wildfowl  on 
Loch  Turit, — 

*'  Why,  ye  tenants  of  the  lake. 

For  me  youx  walt^rf  YiAxnita  €ot«ske^**  Ac. 

^ere  composed  whUe  uiiA«  i\ift  ««»»  xwA» 
•  General  Corte»v«^toicft,'S«>-'»'^ 
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last)  except  pei'haps  Bruar  Waier^  are  the  besti 
that  be  added  to  bis  c<^lectioii  dmiqg  the  wander- 
ings of  the  summer.  But  in  Bums's  subsequent 
productions,  we  find  many  traces  of  the  delight 
with  which  he  had  contemplated  nature  in  these 
alpine  regions. 

•  The  poet  once  more  visited  his  family  at  Moss^^ 
giel,  and  Mr  Miller  at  Dakwinton,  ere  the  winter 
•et  in ;  and  on  more  leisurely  exammation  of  that 
gentleman's  estate,  we  find  him  writing  as  if  he 
had  all  but  decided  to  become  his  tenant  on  the 
farm  of  EUiesland.  It  was  not,  however,  until  he 
bad  for  the  third  time  visited  Dumfries-shire,  in 
March  178iB>  that  a  bargain  was  actually  con- 
cluded* 

>  More  than  half  of  the  intervening  months  were 
spent  in  Edinburgh,  where  Bums  found  or  fancied 
that  his  presence  was  necessary  for  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  his  affidrs  with  the  booksellers.  It 
seems  to  be  clear  enough  that  one  great  object  was 
the  society  of  his  jovial  intimates  in  the  capital* 
Nor  was  he  without  the  amusement  of  a  little  ro- 
mance to  fill  up  what  vacant  hours  they  left  him. 
He  lodged  that  winter  in  Bristo  Street,  on  purpose 
to  be  near  a  beautiful  widow—- the  same  to  whom 
be  addressed  the  song, 

*'  Clarinda,  mistress  of  my  soul,'*  &c. 
land  a  series  of  prose  epistles,  which  have  been  se- 
parately published,  and  which  present  more  in- 
stances of  bad  taste,  bombastic  language,  and  ful- 
some sentiment,  than  could  be  produced  from  all 
his  writings  besides. 

At  this  time  the  publication  c^\e^  Jolvascwi* 
'Musetan  of  Scottish  Sang  was  goiw^  orv  m  "SL^vs^- 
burgh;  and  the  editor  appears  to  W^vfe  caxV^  V^^ 
railed  on  Bums  to  give  him  \\vi»  aAsveXwvcefc  vcv  *^ 
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a  quadrupk  ailiance  io  guarantee  the  ij^tmt*  I 
hare  taken  tooth  and  niul  to  the  Bible,  and  am  get 
half  way  through  the  fire  books  of  Moses,  and 
half  way  in  Joshua.  It  u  really  a  glorious  bode. 
I  sent  for  my  bookbinder  to-day,  and  ordered  ium 
to  get  an  Hvo  Bible  in  sheets,  Uie  best  paper  and 
print  in  town,  and  bind  it  with  all  the  elegance  of 
ills  craft,"* 

In  another  letter,  which  opens  gaily  enough,  wd 
find  him  reverting  to  tlie  same  prevailing  darkness 
of  mood.  <<  I  can't  say  I  am  altogether  at  my  ease 
when  I  see  anywhere  in  my  path  that  meagre, 
squalid,  famine-faced  spectre.  Poverty,  attended  as 
he  always  is  by  iron-fisted  Oppression,  and  leer- 
ing Contempt.  But  I  have  sturdily  withstood  his 
bi^etings  many  a  bard-labonred  day,  and  still  my 
motto  is  /  DARE.  My  worst  enemy  is  ffun-mSmgi 
There  are  just  two  creatures  that  I  would  enry-^ 
a  horse  in  his  wild  state  traversing  the  forests  of 
Asia,  or  an  oyster  on  some  of  the  desert  shores  of 
Europe.  The  one  has  not  a  wish  without  enjoy* 
ment ;  the  other  has  neither  wish  nor  fear."-|- 

One  more  specimen  of  this  magnificent  hypo« 
chondriacism  may  be  sufficient.^:  <'  These  have 
been  six  horrible  weeks.  Anguish  and  low  spirits 
have  made  me  unfit  to  read,  write,  or  think.  I  have 
a  hundred  times  wished  that  one  could  resign  life  as 
an  officer  does  a  commission ;  for  I  would  not  take 
in  any  poor  ignorant  wretch  by  selling  out.  Late- 
ly, I  was  a  sixpenny  private,  and  God  knows  a  mi- 
serable soldier  enough  :  now  I  march  to  the  cam- 
paign a  starving  cadet,  a  little  more  conspicuously 
wretched.  I  am  ashamed  of  all  this  ;  for  thoi:4^ 
I  do  not  want  bravery  for  the  warfare  of  Jife,  2 

*  Rdiquei,  p.  4^  -^  IVa^u^.  \4. 

i  Uenerid  Cottes^Ti3itxice,'^o.  aS, 
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coiikl  wish,  like  some  other  toldieny  to  bare  a$ 
gmch  fiirtteide  or  iwriMr «» to  dieeemblo  OKcott* 


It  eeMM  ispoMibb  to  doobt  tfau  Bme  M 
k  tet  ltag«rad  is  Bdmlmifk  »  the  hope  thrty 
t^  wm  ft  Tigae  bat  mfficiflnthr  eyeewvo  phnee^ 
aomethnigwottldbedQiiefQrDim*  HeTuntodftiid 
reTiaited  a  teniy — talked  and  wrute  acbdaily  and 
wiaelf  aboot  <<  baring  a  fortimeat  the  idoii|^^ 
andaoiortb;  but  all  the  wUb  aomkhed,  aadaa- 

aoradhr  h  wimld  bafe  bees  moat  ttiaage  if  he  had 
noty  the  fend  dream  that  the  admhation  of  Us 

comrtry  wedd  crelopg^foaeplitaelf  maemeiolid 
and  taBfliUe  ahaoeb  Hm  iUneM  mid.eoBfinemeBt 
gftfo  him  leitiue  to  isoaeentnte  hia  imafinatioa 
ea  the  daAer  aide  of  bia  paoapeeta;  and  the  let  teif 
whiehire  hare  qaoted  may  teadi  thoae  who  enry  th# 
powers  and  the  fame  of  genius,  to  pause  for  a  mo* 
ment  ov^  the  annals  of  literatnrey  and  think  what 
superior  capabilities  of  misery  have  been^  in  th# 
great  majority  of  cases,  interworen  with  the  pes* 
session  of  those  very  talents,  from  which  all  but 
their  possessors  derive  nnmingled  gratification* 

Boms's  distresses,  however,  were  to  be  still  £uw 
ther  aggravated.  While  still  nnder  the  handa  of 
his  targeon,  he  received  intelligence  from  Manch* 
line  that  his  intimacy  with  Jean  Armonr  had  once 
more  exposed  her  to  the  reproaches  of  her  fomily* 
The  fether  sternly  and  at  once  turned  her  ont  of 
doors ;  and  Boms,  unable  to  walk  across  his  room» 
had  to  write  to  his  friends  in  Mauchline^  to  pro- 
core  sheltar  for  his  children,  and  for  her  whom  he 
oonsidered  as-»all  but  his  wife.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs 
Dnnlop,  written  on  hearing  of  this  new  misfortune^ 
he  says,  ^  ^Iteish  Iweredeady  but  Fm  no  like  to 
die*     I  fear  I  am  something  likft-— usyiwA  \  \s^\ 
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hope  for  the  best.  You  must  not  desert  me.  Yoitf 
friendship  I  think  I  can  count  on,  though  I  should 
date  my  letters  from  a  marching  regiment.  Early 
in  life,  and  all  my  life,  I  reckoned  on  a  recruiting 
drum  as  my  forlorn  hope.  Seriously,  though,  life 
at  present  presents  me  with  but  a  melancholy 

path But  my  limb  will  soon  be  sound,  and  I 

shall  struggle  on."* 

It  seems  to  have  been  now  that  Bums  at  last 
screwed  up  his  courage  to  solicit  the  actiye  inter* 
ference  in  his  behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Glencaim.  The 
letter  is  a  brief  one.  Bums  could  ill  endure  this 
novel  attitude,  and  he  rushed  at  once  to  his  re* 
quest.  <<  I  wish,"  says  he,  <<  to  get  into  the  ex<* 
dse.  I  am  told  your  lordship  will  easily  procure 
tae  the  grant  from  the  commissioners ;  and  your 
lordship's  patronage  and  kindness,  which  have  al- 
ready rescued  me  from  obscurity,  wretchedness^ 
and  exile,  embolden  me  to  ask  that  interest.  You 
have  likewise  put  it  in  my  power  to  save  the  little 
tie  of  home,  that  sheltered  an  aged  mother,  two 
Ivrothers,  and  three  sisters  from  destruction.  There, 
my  lord,  you  have  bound  me  over  to  the  highest 

gnititude. My  heart  sinks  within  me  at  the 

idea  of  applying  to  any  other  of  The  Great  who 
have  honoured  me  with  their  countenance.  I  am 
ill  qualified  to  dog  the  heels  of  greatness  with  the 
impertinence  of  solicitation  ;  and  tremble  nearly  as 
much  at  the  thought  of  the  cold  promise  as  of  the 
cold  denial."  f 

It  would  be  bard  to  think  timt  this  letter  was 

coldly  or  negligently  received ;  on  the  contrary, 

we  know  that  Bums*s  giatitude  to  Lord  Glen- 

caim  lasted  as  long  ais  his  \\{e.  But  the  excise  ap- 

-f  General  Cone»potvdctice>'^o.  4Sk 
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{Mrintmeht  wbich  he  coreted  was  nol  procured  by 
any  exertion  of  his  noble  patron's  inflaence*  Mr 
Alexander  Wood,  surgeon,  (still  affectionately  re- 
membered in  Scotland  as  <<kmd  old  Sandy  Wood^") 
happening  to  hear  Bums,  while  his  patient,  men- 
tion the  object  of  his  wishes,  went  immediately, 
without  dropping  any  hint  of  his  intention,  and 
communicated  the  state  of  the  poet's  case  to  Mr 
Graham  of  Fintray,  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
excise,  who  had  met  Bums  at  the  Duke  of  Athole's 
in  the  autumn,  and  who  immediately  had  the  poet's 
name  put  on  the  roll. 

<<  I  have  chosen  this,  my  dear  friend,  (thus  wrote 
Bums  to  Mrs  Dunlop,)  after  mature  deliberation. 
The  question  is  not  at  what  door  of  Fortune's  pa- 
lace shall  we  enter  in ;  but  what  doors  does  she 
<^en  to  us  ?  I  was  not  likely  to  get  anything  to 
do.  I  wanted  un  hut,  which  is  a  dangerous^  an  un- 
happy situation.  I  got  this  without  any  hanging  on 
or  mortifying  solicitation.  It  is  immediate  brea4, 
and,  though  poor  in  comparison  of  the  last  eighteen 
months  of  my  existence,  'tis  luxury  in  comparison 
of  all  my  preceding  life.  JBestdes,  the  commission-' 
ers  are  some  of  them  my  acqiiaintancesy  and  all 
of  them  my  Jirm  friends"* 

Our  poet  seems  to  have  kept  up  an  angry  cor- 
respondence during  his  confinement  with  ms  book- 
seller, Mr  Creech,  whom  he  also  abuses  yery 
heartily  in  his  letters  to  his  friends  in  Ayrshire. 
The  publisher's  accounts,  however,  when  they  were 
at  last  made  up,  must  haye  given  the  impatient 
author  a  very  agreeable  surprise ;  for,  in  his  letter 
above  quoted,  to  Lord  Glencaira,  we  find  him  ex- 
pressing his  hopes  that  the  gross  profits  of  his  book 
tD^ht  amount  to  "  bettex  daaxi  ^.*it^^^  >n\«n»»^ 

•  Rsli(|ueB,  p.  bO, 


on  the  dqr  of  teCtling  with  Mr  Creedi,  he  ftyiiii4 
himBelf  in  poflseasioQ  of  L.500y  if  not  of  L.600.* 
This  supply  came  truly  in  the  hour  of  need ;  and 
it  seems  to  have  eloTBted  his  spirits  greatly,  and 
giren  him  for  the  time  a  new  stock  of  confidence ; 
for  he  now  resumed  immediately  his  purpose  of 
taking  Mr  Miller's  farm^  retaining  his  excise  com- 
mission in  his  pocket  as  a  dernier  reeorty  to  ho 
made  use  of  only  should  some  reverse  of  fortune 
come  upon  him.  His  first  act,  however,  was  to  re* 
lieve.his  brother  torn  his  difficulties,  by  advancing 
L.180,  or  LtaSOO,  to  assist  him  in  the  management 
of  Mossgiel.  **  hffy^  myself  no  airs  on  this,**  he 
^penerously  says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Moore,  **  for  it 
was  mere  selfishness  on  my  part.  I  was  conscioaa 
that  the  wrong  scale  of  the  balance  was  pretty 
heavily  charged,  and  I  thought  ^at  the  throwing 
B  little  filial  piety  and  fratmial  affection  into  the 
ecale  in  my  favour,  might  help  to  smooth  matteri 
at  the  gnmd  rttkomngr^; 

*  Mr  NkoU,  thtt  most  intiipste  ftknd  Burns  had  at  this 
time,  writes  to  Mr  John  Lewais,  excise  officer,  at  Dum- 
irieSf  immediately  on  hearing  of  the  poet's  death,«.<  He 
certainly  told  me  that  he  received  L.600,  for  the  first  Edin^ 
burgh  edition,  and  L.100  afterwards  for  the  copyright,'* 
<M8.  in  my  poisesiion).  Dr  Cnrtie  states  the  gross  pioduot 
jof  Creech's  edition  at  L.500,  and  Bums  himself,  in  one  of 
his  printed  letters,  at  L.400  only.    NicoU  hints,  in  the 
ktter  already  referred  to,  that  Bums  had  contracted  debts 
while  in  Edinburgh,  which  he  might  not  wish  to  avow  on 
all  occasions;  and  if  we  are  to  be&re  this,  and,  as  is  mo- 
habls,  tiie  expense  of  printing  the  subscription  edition^ 
should,  moreover,  be  deducted  from  the  L.7OO  stated  bj 
Mr  NicoU — the  apparent  contradictions  in  these  stories 
may  be  pretty  nearly  reconciled. — There  appears  to  be  rea- 
son for  minkiag  that  CSreech  iubicauently  paid  mate  than 
JUiOO  for  tbs  Qoq^yii^t    If  he  did  no^  how  came  Buns 
to  realize,  as  Carrie  tUtes  it  al  V^<t  txA  ^l  \&&  MmDoobrx 
*•  nearly  nine  hundrad  poTmd«  Va  s5V>ii  Yi\%  ^^wja^V* 
•f"  General  CimfsponAence,  'ti^o,  ©^ 
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««  To  make  a  happy  fli«a!de  cBima 
For  weans  and  wife— 
Tbat*8  the  true  patbos  and  sublime 
Of  bmnan  llfB.** 

Burns,  as  soon  as  his  braised  limb  was  able 
for  a  journey,  went  to  Mossgiel,  and  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  a  Jnstice-of-Peaoe  marriage  with 
Jean  Armour,  in  the  writing-chambera  oi  his  friend 
Gavin  Hamilton.  He  then  crossed  the  country  to 
Dalswinton,  and  concluded  his  bai^n  with  Mr 
Miller  as  to  the  farm  of  Elliesland,  on  terms  which 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  considered  by  both 
parties,  as  highly  favourable  to  the  poet ;  they  were 
indeed  fixed  by  two  of  Biims*s  own  fHends,  who 
accompanied  him  for  that  purpose  from  Ayrshire. 
The  lease  was  for  four  successive  terms,  of  nineteen 
years  each, — in  all  seventy-six  years ;  the  rent  for 
the  first  three  years  and  crops  fifty  pounds;  during 
the  remainder  of  the  period  L.70.  Mr  Miller 
bound  himself  to  defray  the  expense  of  any  plan- 
tations which  Bums  might  please  to  make  on  the 
hanks  of  the  river ;  and,  the  farm-house  and  offices 
being  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  the  new  tenant 
was  to  receive  L.300,  from  the  proprietor,  for  the 
erection  of  suitable  buildings.  '<  llie  land^"  says 
Allan  Cunningham,  **  was  good,  the  rent  mode* 
rate,  and  the  markets  were  rising." 

Bums  entered  on  possession  of  his  farm  at  Whit^ 
suntide,  1788,  but  the  necessary  reb\x\\d\Ti%  ^^  "^^ 
house  prevented  his  remoyVn^  Mro  'ft\xn»  ^>Sbk^ 

p 
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until  the  season  was  far  advanced.  He  had>  more- 
over, to  qualify  himself  for  holding  his  excise  com- 
mission hy  six  weeks'  attendance  on  the  business 
of  that  profession  at  Ayr.  From  these  circum- 
stances, he  led  all  the  summer  a  wandering  and  im- 
settled  life,  and  Dr  Currie  mentions  this  as  one  of 
his  chief  misfortunes.  The  poet,  as  he  says,  was 
continually  riding  between  Ayrshire  and  Dum- 
firies-shire,  and  often  spending  a  night  on  the  road, 
<<  sometimes  fell  into  company,  and  forgot  the  re- 
solutions he  had  formed.*' 

What  these  resolutions  were,  the  poet  himself 
ahall  tell  us.  On  the  3d.  day  of  his  residence  at 
Elliesland,  he  thus  writes  to  Mr  Ainslie :  "  I  have 
uXL  along  hitherto,  in  the  warfare  of  life,  been  bred 
to  arms,  among  the  light-horse,  the  piquet  guards 
of  femcy,  a  kind  of  hussars  and  Highlanders  of  the 
brain ;  but  I  am  firmly  resolved  to  sell  out  of  these 
giddy  battalions.  Cost  what  it  will,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  buy  in  among  the  grave  squadrons  of 
heavy-armed  thought,  or  the  artillery  corps  of  plod- 
ding contrivance . .  .^ere  it  not  for  the  terrors  of 
my  ticklish  situation  respecting  a  family  of  chil- 
dren, I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  step  I 
have  taken  is  vastly  for  my  happiness."* 

To  all  his  friends,  he  expresses  himself  in  terms 
af  similar  satisfaction  in  regard  to  his  marriage. 
<<  Your  surmise,  madam,"  he  writes  to  Mrs  Dun- 
lop,  ^<  is  just.  I  am  indeed  a  husband.  I  found 
a  once  much-loved,  and  still  much-loved  female, 
literally  and  truly  cast  out  to  the  mercy  of  the 
naked  elements,  but  as  I  enabled  her  to  purchase 
a  shelter ;  and  there  is  no  sporting  with  a  fellow- 
^reatare's  happiness  or  misery.    The  most  placid 
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coodnatare  and  sweetness  of  disposition ;  a  warm 
beart,  gratefally  demoted  with  all  its  powers  to 
love  me ;  vigorous  health  and  sprightly  cheerful- 
ness, set  off  to  the  best  advantage  by  a  more  than 
commonly  handsome  figure ;  these,  I  think,  in  a 
woman,  may  make  a  good  wife,  though  she  should 
never  have  read  a  page  but  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  nor  danced  in  a  brighter 
jtssembly  than  a  penny-pay  wedding.  •  •  .  .  •  To 
jealousy  or  infidelity  I  am  an  equal  stranger ;  my 
preservative  from  the  first,  is  the  most  thorough 
consciousness  of  her  sentiments  of  honour,  and  her 
attachment  to  me ;  my  antidote  against  the  last, 
is  my  long  and  deep-rooted  affection  for  her.  In 
housewife  matters,  of  aptness  to  learn,  and  activi- 
ty to  execute,  she  is  eminently  mistress,  and  du- 
ring my  absence  in  Nithsdale,  she  is  regularly  and 
constantly  an  apprentice  to  my  mother  and  sisters 
in  their  dairy,  and  other  rural  business.  •  •  •  .  . 
.You  are  right,  that  a  bachelor  state  would  have 
ensured  me  more  friends ;  but  from  a  cause  you 
will  easily  guess,  conscious  peace  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  my  own  mind,  and  unmistrusting  confi- 
dence in  approaching  my  God,  would  seldom  have 
been  of  the  number."  * 

Some  months  later  he  tells  Miss  Chalmers  that 
his  marriage  ^^  was  not,  perhaps,  in  consequence 
of  the  attachment  of  romance," — (he  is  addressing 
a  young  lady,) —  "  but,"  he  contmues,  "  I  have 
no  cause  to  repent  it.  If  I  have  not  got  polite 
tattle,  modish  manners,  and  fashionable  dress^  I 
am  not  sickened  and  disgusted  with  the  multi- 
form curse  of  boarding-school  affectation ;  and  I 
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Inre  got  the  handsomest  figuroy  the  sweetest  tent*- 
per,  die  soundest  eonstitation»  end  the  kindest 
hwt  in  the  conntiy*  Mrs  Bonie  bdie^es  as  fim- 
ly  w  her  creed,  that  I  am  kpius  Mespritet  leplui 
kotm^ie  kamme  in  the  imiverse;  although  she 
acaroely  ever,  in  her  lifoi  except  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Psahns  of  David  in  Metie»  spent  five  minntes 
together  on  either  prose  or  yerse — I  must  except 
abo  a  certain  late  publication  of  Scots  poems^ 
which  she  has  phrased  very  deyontly,  and  all  the 
ballads  of  the  country,  as  she  has  (O  die  partial 
lover,  you  will  say)  the  finest  woodnote*wild  I 
oyer  heard/'* 

It  was  during  this  honeymoon,  as  he  calls  it, 
while  chiefly  re^odait  in  a  miserahle  hovel  at  Ellies- 
]and,f  and  only  occasionally  spending  a  day  or 
two  in  Ayrshire,  that  he  wrote  the  beautiful  song :  ^ 

**  Of  a*  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw  I  dearly  like  the  west. 
For  there  die  bonnie  lassie  lives,  the  lassie  I  lo*e  best ; 
There  wildwoods  grow,  and  riven  row*  and  many  a  hiU  be« 

tween  ; 
But  day  and  night  my  fancj^s  flight  is  ever  wi*  my  Jean* 

O  Uaw,  ye  westUn  winds,  blaw  saft  amang  the  leafy  trees, 
Wi*  gentle  gale,  frae  mnir  and  dale,  bring  bame  the  ladeu 

bees. 
And  bring  thelassie  back  to  me^thaf  s  aye  sae  neat  and  dean  ; 
Ae  blink  o*  her  wad  banish  care,  sae  lovely  is  my  Jean." 

**  A  discermng  reader,"  says  Mr  Walker,  <<  will 

*  One  of  BurDs*s  letters,  written  not  long  after  this,  con- 
tains a  passage  strongly  marked  with  his  haughtiness  of  cha- 
racter. *^  I  have  escaped,*'  says  he,  *^  the  fantastic  caprice^ 
the  apish  affectation,  with  all  the  other  blessed  boarding- 
school  acouirements  which  are  tometimei  to  be  found  among 
females  ot  the  upper  ranks,  but  almost  universally  pen^e 
the  misses  of  thie  would-be  gentry." — General  Correspon* 
d^mc€t  No*  65. 

t  Rdiquet,  p.  15.  X \\»^  ^.  ^ET^ 
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perceive  that  the  letters  in  which  he  announces 
nis  marriage  to  some  of  his  most  respected  corre- 
spondents, are  written  in  that  state  when  the  mind 
is  pained  by  reflecting  on  an  unwelcome  step, 
and  finds  relief  to  itself  in  seeking  ailments  to 
justify  the  deed,  and  lessen  its  disadvantages  in 
the  opinion  of  others."*  I  confess  I  am  not  able 
to  discern  any  traces  of  this  kind  of  feeling  in  any 
of  Bums*8  letters  on  this  interesting  and  important 
occasion.  Mr  Walker  seems  to  take  it  for  granted, 
that  because  Bums  admired  the  superior  manners 
and  accomplishments  of  women  of  tne  higher  ranks 
of  society,  he  must  necessarily,  whenever  he  dis- 
covered  <<  the  interest  which  he  had  the  power  of 
creating''  in  such  persons,  have  aspired  to  find  a 
wife  among  them*  But  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
the  matter,  extremely  doubtful,  that  Bums,  if  he 
had  had  a  mind,  could  have  found  any  high-bom 
maiden  willing  to  partake  such  fortunes  as  his 
were  likely  to  be,  and  yet  possessed  of  such  qua* 
lifications  for  making  him  a  happy  man,  as  he  had 
ready  for  his  acceptance  in  his  "  Bonny  Jean.*^ 
The  proud  heart  of  the  poet  could  never  have 
stooped  Itself  to  woo  for  gold  ;  and  birth  and  high- 
breeding  could  only  have  been  introduced  into  a 
farm-house  to  embitter,  in  the  upshot,  the  whole 
existence  of  its  inmates.  It  is  very  easy  to  say, 
that  had  Bums  married  an  accomplished  woman, 
he  might  have  found  domestic  evenings  sufficient 
to  satisfy  all  the  cravings  of  his  mind — ^abandoned 
tavern  haunts  and  jollities  for  ever — and  settled 
down  into  a  regular  pattem-character.  But  it  is 
at  least  as  possible,  that  consequences  of  an  exact- 
ly opposite  natm*e  might  have  ensued.    Any  mar- 
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riage,  such  as  Pndonot  Walker  alladea'toi  wooMi 
iniua  caBOj  hare  been  more  unequal,  thiui  either 
of  tboM  that  made  Dryden  and  Addiaon  miserable 
for  life. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  hia  Life  of  the  former  of 
tbeae  ^eat  men,  has  well  described  the  diffi« 
cnlt  situation  of  her,  who  has  **  to  endure  the  ap« 
parently  causeless  fluctuation  of  spirits  incident 
to  one  doomed  to  labour  incessantly  in  the  ferer^ 
ish  exercise  of  the  imagination."  —  *'  Uninten* 
tional  neglect,"  says  he,  *'  and  the  inevitable  re- 
laxation, qi:  rather  sinking  of  spirit,  which  fol- 
lows violent  mental  exertion,  are  easily  miscon- 
Btrued  into  capricious  rudeness,  or  intentional  of- 
fence ;  and  life  is  embittered  by  mutual  accusation, 
not  the  leas  intolerable  because  reciprocally  un- 
just."*— Such  were  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  domestic  peace  both  of  Addison  and  Dryden 
went  to  wreck ;  and  yet,  to  say  nothiDg  of  man-^ 
ners  and  habits  of  the  highest  elegance  and  polish 
in  either  ease,  they  were  both  of  them  men  of  strict- 
ly pure  and  correct  conduct  in  their  conjugal  ca- 
pacities ;  and  who  can  doubt  that  all  these  diffi- 
culties must  have  been  enhanced  tenfold,  had  any 
woman  of  superior  condition  linked  her  fortunea 
with  Robert  Bums,  a  man  at  once  of  the  very 
wannest  animal  temperament,  and  the  most  way- 
ward and  moody  of  all  his  melancholy  and  irritable 
tribe,  who  had  little  vanity  that  could  have  been 
gratified  by  a  species  of  connexion,  which,  unleaa 
he  had  found  a  human  angel,  must  have  been  con^- 
tinually  wounding  his  pride  ?  But^  in  truth,  these 
speculations  are  all  worse  than  worthless.  Burns* 
Tvith  all  his  fiuilts,  was  an  honest  and  a  high-spi- 
rit maUi  and  he  \oyed  tVv^  mother  of  his  chil- 

•  Life  ot  Drjeitti,  ^  W- 
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dren ;  and  had  he  hesitated  to'  make  her  hur  wife» 
he  must  have  sunk  into  the  calloasness  of  a  raf* 
fian,  or  that  misery  of  miseries,  the  remorse  of  a 
poet. 

The  Reverend  Hamilton  Paul  takes  an  origi« 
nal  yiew  of  this  business :  <<  Much  praise,"  sayv 
he,  *^  has  been  lavished  <m  Bums  for  renewing  his 
engagement  with  Jean  when  in  the  blaze  of  his 
fame. .  • .  The  praise  is  misplaced.  We  do  not 
think  a  man  entitled  to  credit  or  commendation 
^  for  doing  what  the  law  could  compel  him  to  per* 
*  form.  Bums  was  in  reality  a  married  man,  and  it 
is  truly  ludicrous  to  hear  him,  aware  as  he  must 
have  been,  of  the  indissoluble  power  of  the  obli- 
gation, though  every  document  was  destroyed, 
talking  of  himself  as  a  bachelor/'*  There  is  no 
justice  in  these  remarks.  It  is  very  trae,  that,  by 
a  merciful  fiction  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  fe« 
male,  in  Miss  Armour's  condition,  who  produces  a 
written  promise  of  marriage,  is  considered  as  ha- 
ying furnished  evidence  of  an  irregular  marriage 
having  taken  place  between  her  and  her  lover ;  but 
in  this  case  the  female  herself  had  destroyed  the 
document,  and  lived  for  many  months  not  only 
not  assuming,  but  rejecting,  the  character  of  Bums's 
wife  ;  and  had  she,  under  such-  circumstances,  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  marriage,  with  no  docu- 
ment in  her  hand,  and  with  no  parole  evidence' 
to  show  that  any  such  document  had  ever  existed, 
to  say  nothing  of  proving  its  exact  tenor,  but  that 
of  her  own  father,  it  is  dear  that  no  ecclesiastical 
court  in  the  world  could  have  failed  to  decide 
against  her.  So  far  from  Bums's  having  all  along 
regarded  her  as  his  wife,  it  is  extremely  doubt- 

•  PmixVb  Life  of  Butiyi,  ip  Kh. 
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ftd  whether  she  had  ever  for  one  moment  consi* 
dered  him  as  actually  her  hnshand,  until  he  de- 
clared the  marriage  of  1788.  Bums  did  no  more 
than  justice  as  well  as  honour  demanded ;  hut  the 
act  was  one  which  no  human  trihunal  could  have 
compelled  him  to  perform. 

To  return  to  our  story.  Bums  complains  sadly 
of  his  solitary  condition,  when  living  in  the  only 
hovel  that  he  found  extant  on  his  farm.  <<  I  am," 
says  he  (Septemher  9th)  "  husy  with  my  harvest, 
hut  for  all  that  most  pleasurahle  part  of  life  callea 
social  intercourse,  I  am  here  at  the  very  elbow  of  ex- 
istence. The  only  things  that  are  to  be  found  in  this 
country  in  any  degree  of  perfection,  are  stupidity, 
and  canting.  Prose  they  only  know  in  graces, 
£tc,  and  the  value  of  these  they  estimate  as  they 
do  their  plaiding  webs,  by  the  ell.  As  for  the 
muses,  they  have  as  much  idea  of  a  rhinoceros  as 
of  a  poet."*  And  in  another  letter  (September  16) 
he  says,  *'  This  hovel  that  I  shelter  in  while  occa- 
sionally here,  is  pervious  to  every  blast  that  blows, 
and  every  shower  that  falls,  and  I  am  only  pre- 
served from  being  chilled  to  death  by  being  suffo- 
cated by  smoke.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
I  have  laid  aside  idle  eckU^  and  bind  every  day 
after  my  reapers."-}* 

His  house,  however,  did  not  take  much  time  in 
building ;  nor  had  he  reason  to  complain  of  want 
of  society  long ;  nor,  it  must  be  added,  did  Burns 
bind  every  day  after  his  reapers. 

He  brought  his  wife  home  to  Elliesland  about 

the  end  of  November ;  and  few  housekeepers  start 

with  a  larger  provision  of  young  mouths  to  feed 

than  this,  couple.     Mrs  Bums  had  lain  in  this  au- 

tuwD,  for  the  second  time^oi  VnvciA^Qjid  I  suppose 

■  Rcliques,  p.  JR.  ^  '^^^  ^^  '^^^ 
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^  Mmsy^smirkingy  dear-bought  Bess,'**  accomploiied 
her  younger  bn^iers  and  sisters  from  MoasgieL 
From  that  quarter  also  Bums  brought  a  whole  estar 
blishment  of  servants,  male  and  female,  who»  of 
course,  ais  was  then  the  universal  custom  amongst 
the  small  iiGurmers,  both  of  the  west  and  of  the  south 
of  Scotland,  partook,  at  the  same  table,  of  the  same 
hxe  with  their  master  and  mistress. 

Elliesland  is  beautifolly  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nitb,  about  six  miles  above  Dumfries,  exact* 
ly  opposite  to  the  house  of  Dalswinton,  of  those 
Doble  woods  and  gardens  amidst  whidi  Bums't 
Ijmdlord,  the  ingenious  Mr  Patrick  MiUer,  found 
relaxation  from  the  scientific  studies  and  research- 
es in  which  he  so  greatly  excelled.  On  the  Dd- 
Rwinton  side,  the  river  washes  lawns  and  groves ; 
but  over  agdnst  these  the  bank  rises  into  a  long 
red  scaur,  of  considerable  height,  along  the  verge 
of  which,  where  the  bare  shingle  of  the  precipice 
all  but  overhangs  the  stream,  Bums  had  his  fa^- 
Tourite  walk,  and  might  now  be  seen  striding 
alone,  early  and  late,  especially  when,  the  winds 
were  loud,  and  the  waters  below  him  swollen  and 
turbulent.  For  he  was  one  of  those  that  enjoy  na* 
tnre  most  in  the  more  serious  and  severe  of  her 
aspects ;  and  throughout  his  poetry,  for  one  allu- 
sion to  the  liveliness  of  spring,  or  the  splendour 
of  summer,  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  twenty 
in  which  he  records  the  solemn  delight  with  which 
he  contemplated  the  melancholy  grandeur  of  au- 
tumn, or  the  savage  gloom  of  winter.  Indeed,  I  can- 
not but  think  that  the  result  of  an  exact  inquiry  into 
the  composition  of  Bums's  poems,  would  be,  that 
<<  his  vein,''  like  that  of  Milton,  '<  flowed  most  hap- 
pily, from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  v^TCAk.!' 

•  Poeikal Inveiaory  to  Mr  ldk«R,¥^>wxv«l%Vl^^ 
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Of  Lord  Byron,  we  know  tbat  his  yein  flowed  best 
at  midnight ;  and  Barns  has  himself  told  ns  that  it 
was  his  custom  *^  to  take  a  gloamin'  shot  at  the 
muses." 

The  poet  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  the  most 
happy  period  of  his  life  was  the  first  winter  be 
•pent  at  Elliesland, — for  the  first  time  under  a  roof 
of  his  own — ^with  his  wife  and  children  about  him 
— ^-and  in  spite  of  occasional  lapses  into  the  melan- 
choly which  had  haunted  his  youth,  looking  for- 
ward to  a  life  of  weU-regulated,  and  not  ill-re« 
warded,  industry*  It  is  known  that  he  welcomed 
his  wife  to  her  rooftree  at  Elliesland  in  the  song,- 

^  I  hae  a  wife  o*  mine  ain,  1*11  partake  wi*  naebody ; 
1*11  tak  cuckold  frae  nane,  1*11  gie  cuckold  to  naebody  ; 
I  hae  a  penny  to  spend — there — ^thanks  to  naebody  ; 
I  hae  naethii^;  to  lend — I'll  borrow  firae  naebody.*' 

In  commenting  on  this  ^^  little  lively  lucky  song,** 
as  he  well  calls  it,  Mr  Allan  Cunningham  says, 
**  Burns  had  built  his  house,  he  had  committed 
Ins  seed-com  to  the  ground,  he  was  in  the  prime, 
nay  the  morning  of  life — health,  and  strengUi, 
and  agricultural  skill  (?)  were  on  his  side^-his 
genius  had  been  acknowledged  by  his  country, 
and  rewarded  by  a  subscription,  more  exten- 
sive than  any  Scottish  poet  ever  received  before ; 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  broke  out  into  vo- 
luntary song,  expressive  of  his  sense  of  impor- 
tance and  independence."*  —  Another  song  was 
composed  in  honour  of  Mrs  Burns,  during  the  hap- 
py weeks  that  followed  her  arrival  at  Elliesland  :*— 

'*  O,  were  I  on  Parnassus  hill. 
Or  had  of  Helicon  my  fill, 
Tbat  I  migVit  catch  poetic  &kil]^ 
To  sing  ho^  deax  \\on^  ^^ 
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But  Nith  maun  be  my  muae*8  weU, 
My  muse  maun  be  thy  bonny  sell. 
On  Corsincon  1*11  glower  ana  spell. 
And  write  bow  dear  I  love  thee.'* 

In  the  second  stanza,  the  poet  rather  transgresses 
the  limits  of  connubial  decorum ;  button  the  whole, 
these  tributes  to  domestic  affection  are  among  the 
last  of  his  performances  that  one  would  wish  to 
lose. 

Bums,  in  his  letters  of  the  year  1789,  makes 
many  apologies  for  doing  but  little  in  his  poetical 
vocation ;  his  farm,  without  doubt,  occupied  much 
of  his  attention,  hut  the  want  of  social  intercourse, 
of  which  he  complained  on  his  first  arrival  in 
Nitbsdale,  had  by  this  time  totally  disappeared. 
On  the  contrary,  his  company  was  courted  eagerly, 
not  only  by  his  brother.&rmers,  but  by  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  of  all  classes  ;  and  now,  too^  for  the 
first  time,  he  began  to  be  visited  continually  in  his 
own  house  by  curious  travellers  of  all  sorts,  who 
did  not  consider,  any  more  than  the  generous  poet 
himself,  that  an  extensive  practice  of  hospitality 
must  cost  more  time  than  he  ought  to  have  had, 
and  far  more  money  than  he  ever  had,  at  his  dis* 
posal.  Meantime,  he  was  not  wholly  regardless 
of  the  muses ;  for  in  addition  to  some  pieces  which 
we  have  ahready  had  occasion  to  notice,  he  con- 
tributed to  this  year's  Museum,  The  Thamesjlows 
proudly  to  the  Sea;  The  lazy  mist  hangs,  S^c, ; 
The  day  returns,  my  bosom  burns;  Tarn  Glen, 
(one  of  the  best  of  his  humorous  songs;)  the 
splendid  Ijnic,  Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  of  wine,  and 
My  hear£s  in  the  Hielands,  (in  both  of  which, 
however,  he  adopted  some  lines  of  ancient  songs 
to  the  same  tunes  ;^  John  AndersMiy  xsl  -^ssX  ^^a 
B  ri/aceiamento ;  tne  best  of  d\  \nA  1^^ccV\«&a)^^s^ 
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pieces,  Willk  brewed  a  pedk  o*  mauiy  wiitten  in 
celebration  of  a  festive  meeting  at  the  coiinjtry  re- 
sidence,  in  Dnmfries-shirey  of  his  firiend  Mr  Nicoll 
of  the  High-school ;  and  lastly,  that  noblest  of  all 
his  balladsy  To  Mary  in  Heaven. 

This  celebrated  poem  was,  it  is  on  all  hands  ad- 
mitted, composed  by  Bums  in  September,  1789, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  heard 
of  the  death  of  his  early  love,  Mary  Campbell  * 
bnt  Mr  Cromek  has  thought  fit  to  dress  up  the 
story  with  eircamstances  which  did  not  occur. 
Mrs  Bums,  the  only  person  who  conld  appeal  to 
personal  recollection  on  this  occasion,  and  whose 
recollections  of  all  circumstances  connected  with 
the  history  of  her  husband's  poems,  are  represented 
as  being  remarkably  distinct  and  vivid,  gives  what 
may  at  first  appear  a  more  prosaic  edition  of  the 
history.*  According  to  her,  Bums  spent  that  day, 
though  labouring  under  cold,  in  the  usual  work  of 
his  harvest,  and  apparently  in  excellent  spirits.  But 
as  the  twilight  deepened,  he  appeared  to  grow  '<  very 
aad  about  something/'  and  at  length  wandered  out 
into  the  ham-yard,  to  which  his  wife,  in  her  anxie-^ 
ty  for  his  health,  followed  him,  entreating  him  in 
vain  to  observe  that  frost  had  set  in,  and  to  return 
to  the  fireside.  On  being  again  and  s^in  I'equest^ 
ed  to  do  so,  he  always  promised  compliance— >but 
still  remained  where  he  was,  striding  up  and  down 
dowly,  and  contemplating  the  sky,  which  was 
singularly  clear  and  starry.  At  last  Mrs  Bums 
Ibund  him  stretched  on  a  mass  of  straw,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  a  beautiful  planet  <<  that  shone  like 

*  I  owe  these  particulars  to  Mr  M^Diarmid,  the  able 
editor  of  the  DuniMia  Cirader,  %xA\stwbffic  of  die  lament* 
cd  author  of  <*  Utci  ofi  BTioodBL^^aXKiscnATC^ 
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another  moon  ;*'  and  prevailed  on  him  to  come  in. 
He  immediately  on  entering  the  house,  called  for 
his  desk,  and  wrote  exactly  as  they  now  standi 
wiUi  all  the  ease  of  one  copying  from  memory, 
the  suhlime  and  pathetic 


^  Thou  lingering  star  with  lessening  ray, 

That  lovest  to  greet  the  early  mom, 
Again  thou  usber'st  in  the  daj 

My  Mary  firon^  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary,  dear  departed  shade, 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest ; 
See*st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid, 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ?**  &c 

The  Mother's  Lament  far  her  San^  and  Inscrip* 
turn  in  an  HermUage  in  Nithsdak,  were  abo 
written  this  year. 

From  the  time  when  Bnms  settled  himself  in 
Dnmfries-shire,  he  appears  to  have  conducted  with 
much  care  the  extensive  correspondence  in  which 
his  celebrity  had  engaged  him ;  it  is,  however, 
very  necessary  in  judging  of  these  letters,  and 
drawing  inferences  from  l£eir  language  as  to  the 
real  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  writer,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  rank  and  character  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  severally  addressed,  and 
the  measure  of  intimacy  which  really  subsisted 
between  them  and  the  poet.  In  his  letters,  as  in 
his  conversation,  Bums,  in  «pite  of  all  his  pride, 
did  something  to  accommodate  himself  to  his 
company;  and  he  who  did  write  the  series  of 
letters  addressed  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  Dr  Moore,  Mr 
Dugald  Stewart,  Miss  Chalmers,  and  others,  emi- 
nently distinguished  as  these  are  by  purity  and 
nobleness  of  feeling  and  perfect  propriety  of  lan- 
guage, presents  himself,  m  other  «&x»\qisa  o^  ^^ 
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same  dam,  in  cdoora  which  it  wonld  be  nah  to 
call  his  owD.  In  a  word,  whatever  of  grossneBS  of 
thongfat,  or  rant,  extravagance,  and  fustian  in  ex- 
|ires8ion,  may  be  found  in  his  correspondence, 
onght,  I  cannot  doubt,  to  be  mainly  ascribed  to 
hb  desire  of  accommodating  himself  for  the  mo- 
ment to  the  habits  and  taste  of  certain  buckish 
tradesmen  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  suchlike  per- 
sons, whom,  from  circumstances  already  sufficient 
ly  noticed,  he  numbered  among  his  associates  and 
friends,  lliat  he  should  have  condescended  to  any 
anch  compliances  must  be  regretted ;  but  in  most 
cases,  it  would  probably  be  quite  unjust  to  push 
ovnr  censure  furtner  than  this. 

The  letters  that  passed  between  him  and  his 
brother  Gilbert,  are  among  the  most  precious  of 
the  collection ;  for  there  there  cotdd  be  no  disguise. 
That  the  brothers  had  entire  knowledge  of  and 
confidence  in  each  other,  no  one  can  doubt ;  and 
the  plain  manly  affectionate  language  in  which 
they  both  write,  is  truly  honourable  to  them,  and 
to  the  parents  that  reared  them. 

"  Dear  Brother,"  writes  Gilbert,  January  1, 
1789,  <<  I  have  just  finished  my  new-year's  day 
breakfast  in  the  usual  form,  which  naturally  makes 
me  caU  to  mind  the  days  of  former  years,  and  thr 
society  in  which  we  used  to  begin  them;   an^ 
when  I  look  at  our  family  vicissitudes,  <  throug 
the  dark  postern  of  time  long  elapsed,*  I  cansf 
help  remarking  to  you,  my  dear  brother,  he 
good  the  God  of  seasons  is  to  us ;  and  that,  ho 
ever  some  clouds  may  seem  to  lour  over  the  p 
tion  of  time  before  us,  we  have  great  reasor 
hope  that  all  will  turn  out  well." 

It  was  on  the  aame  ii«w->j««x^-^^\Wi  B* 
Ivioiself  addreaaed  to  TAi*  T^xasXo^  ^\<bVwa ,  ^ 
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whidi  18  here  transcribed— it  certainly  cannot  be 
read  too  often. 

Ellieslakd,  NeW'Year~Day  Morning^  1789. 

<<  This,  dear  Madam,  is  a  morning  of  wishes, 
and  would  to  God  that  I  came  under  the  apostle 
James's  description  I — the  prayer  of  a  righteotcs 
man  availeth  much.  In  uiat  case,  madiun,  you 
should  welcome  in  a  year  full  of  blessings ;  every- 
thing that  obstructs  or  disturbs  tranquillity  and 
self-enjoyment,  should  be  removed,  and  every 
pleasure  that  frail  humanity  can  taste,  should  be 
yours.  I  own  myself  so  little  a  Presbyterian,  that 
i  approve  of  set  times  and  seasons  of  more  than 
ordinary  acts  of  devotion,  for  breaking  in  on  that 
habituated  routine  of  life  and  thought,  which  is  so 
apt  to  reduce  our  existence  to  a  kind  of  instinct,,  or 
even  sometimes,  and  with  some  minds,  to  a  statei 
very  little  superior  to  mere  machinery. 

"  This  day, — ^the  first  Sunday  of  May, — a  breezyj. 
blue-skyed  noon  sometime  about  the  beginning,, 
and  a  hoary  morning  and  calm  sunny  day  about 
the  end  of  autumn ;  these,  time  out  of  mind,  have 
been  with  me  a  kind  of  holiday. 

<<  I  believe  I  owe  this  to  that  glorious  paper  in 
the  Spectator,  *  The  Vision  of  Mirza;'  a  piece 
that  struck  my  young  fancy  before  I  was  capable 
of  fixing  an  idea  to  a  word  of  three  syllables  :  <  On 
the  5th  day  of  the  moon,  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  my  forefathers,  I  always  heep  holy, 
after  having  washed  myself,  and  offered  up  my 
morning  devotions,  I  ascended  the  high  hill  of 
Bagdat,  in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
meditation  and  prayer.* 

"  We  know  nothing,  or  next  to  -aoX^ckvck^,  ^^  ^^ 
Bubstance  or  structm'e  of  our  bouV»>  »o  cassasjX  ^R^ 
count  for  those  seeming  caprices  \a\Iiafiat>^^QaX  «^ 
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should  be  particiilarly  pleased  with  this  thing,  or 
struck  witQ  that,  which,  on  minds  of  a  different 
cast,  makes  no  extraordinary  impression.  I  have 
some  favourite  flowers  in  spring,  among  which  are 
the  mountain-daisy,  the  hare-bell,  the  fox^lore, 
the  wild  brier-rose,  the  budding-birch,  and  the 
hoary  hawthorn,  that  I  yiew  and  hang  over  with 
particular  delight.  I  never  hear  the  loud,  solitary 
whistle  of  ihe  curlew,  in  a  summer  noon,  or  the 
wild  mixing  cadence  of  a  troop  of  grey  plover,  in 
an  autumnal  morning,  without  feeling  an  elevation 
of  soul  like  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  or  poetfy. 
Tell  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  what  can  this  be  ow- 
ing? Are  we  a  piece  of  machinery,  which,  like 
the  ^olian  harp,  passive,  takes  the  impression  of 
the  passing  accident  ?  Or  do  these  workings  argue 
something  within  us  above  the  trodden  clod  ?  I 
own  myself  partial  to  such  proofs  of  those  awful 
and  important  realities — a  God  that  made  all 
things— man's  immaterial  and  immortal  nature— « 
and  a  world  of  weal  or  woe  beyond  death  and  the 
grave." 

Few,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  can  read  such  things  as 
these  without  delight ;  none,  surely,  that  taste  the 
elevated  pleasure  they  are  calculated  to  inspire, 
can  turn  from  them  to  the  well-known  issue  of 
Bums's  history,  without  being  afflicted.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  anything  more  beautiful,  more 
noble,  than  what  such  a  person  as  Mrs  Dunlop 
might  at  this  period  be  supposed  to  contemplate 
as  the  probable  tenor  of  his  future  life.  What 
fame  can  bring  of  happiness  he  had  already  tasted : 
he  had  overleaped,  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  all 
the  painful  barriers  of  society ;  and  there  was  pro- 
bably  not  a  maa  m  Sco\]kKcA^\Mi  ^wi\i^T!^<c^\(aiy« 
tbouftht  himself  boaourfA)»^  w«sfi%^Tsn»TssA8st 
usroof.     He  had  It 'm\»B  imn  y^^^  ^«^  ^$««i 
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his  poetical  reputation  on  a  level  with  the  very 
highest  names,  hy  proceeding  in  the  same  course 
of  study  and  exertion  which  had  originally  raised 
him  into  public  notice  and  admiration.  Surround- 
ed by  an  affectionate  iieimilyy  occupied  but  not  en- 
grossed by  the  agricultural  labours  in  which  his 
youth  and  early  manhood  had  delighted,  com- 
muning with  nature  in  one  of  the  loveliest  districts 
of  his  native  land,  and,  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
ducing to  the  world  some  immortal  addition  to 
his  verse, — thus  advancing  in  years  and  in  fame, 
with  what  respect  would  not  Burns  have  been 
thought  of ;  how  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
temporaries— ^how  hallowed  in  those  of  after  ge- 
nerations, would  have  been  the  roof  of  Elliesland, 
the  field  on  which  he  ^'  boimd  every  day  after  his 
reapers,"  the  solemn  river  by  which  he  delighted 
to  wander  I  The  plain  of  Bannockbum  would 
hardly  have  been  holier  ground. 

The  "  golden  days"  of  Elliesland,  as  Dr  Currie 
justly  calls  them,  were  not  destined  to  be  many. 
Burns's  farming  speculations  once  more  failed  ; 
and  he  himself  seems  to  have  been  aware  that 
such  was  likely  to  be  the  case  ere  he  had  given 
the  business  many  months'  trial ;  for,  ere  the  au- 
tumn of  1788  was  over,  he  applied  to  his  patron, 
Mr  Graham  of  Fintray,  for  actual  employment 
as  an  exciseman,  and  was  accordingly  appointed 
to  do  duty,  in  that  capacity,  in  the  district  where 
bis  lands  were  situated.  His  income,  as  a  revenue 
officer,  was  at  first  only  L.35 ;  it  by  and  by  rose 
to  L.50 ;  and  sometimes  was  L.70. 

These  pounds  were  hardly  earned,  since  the 
duties  of  his  new  calling  necessaiily  withdrew  him 
very  often  from  the  farm,  wbidi  ne^^^^  V\^  ^i^f 
moBt  atteatioD,  and  exposed  \nm>  TNVndfci^^^  ^'^^ 
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wone,  to  mniunenble  temptaticmi  of  the  kmd  he 
was  lecst  likely  to  resist 

I  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  pTesenting  the 
reader  with  some  particnlars  of  this  part  of  Bnrns's 
history,  derived  from  a  sonroe  which  every  lover 
of  Scotland  and  Scottish  poetry  must  be  prepared 
to  hear  mentioned  with  respect.    It  happened  that 
at  the  time  when  onr  poet  went  to  Nithsdale,  the 
fuher  of  Mr  Allan  Cunningham  was  steward  on  the 
estate  of  Dalswinton:  he  was,  as  all  who  have 
read  the  writings  of  his  sons  will  readily  believe, 
a  man  of  renudkable  talents  and  attainments  :  he 
was  a  wise  and  good  man  ^  a  devout  admirer  of 
Bums's  genius ;  and  one  of  iJiose  sober  neighbours 
who  in  vain  strove,  by  advice  and  warning,  to  ar- 
rest the  poet  in  the  downhill  path,  towarck  which 
a  thousand  seductions  were  perpetually  drawing 
him.    Mr  Allan  Cunningham  was,  of  course,  al- 
most a  child  when  he  first  saw  Bums;  but  he 
was  no  common  child ;  and,  besides,  in  what  he 
has  to  say  on  this  subject,  we  may  be  sure  we  are 
-hearing  the  substance  of  his  benevolent  and  saga- 
cious father's  observations  and  reflections.     His 
own  boyish  recollections  of  the  poet's  personal 
appearance  and  demeanour  iidll,  however,  be  read 
with  interest. 

**  I  was  very  young,"  says  Allan  Cunningham, 

**  when  I  first  saw  Bums.     He  came  to  see  my 

father;  and  their  conversation  turned  partly  on 

ftrming,  partly  on  poetry,  in  both  of  which  my 

father  had  taste  and  skill.     Bums  had  just  come 

to  Nithsdale ;  and  I  think  he  appeared  a  shade 

more  swarthy  than  he  does  in  Nasmyth's  picture, 

and  at  least  ten  years  older  than  he  really  was  at 

the  time.  His  face  was  deei^Vf  marked  by  thought, 

Mid  the  habitual  expTesa^VouVoXATis^l^si^^aKBL^d^ 

His  frame  was  very  im»cxi^  «sA  ^€^.  ^x«^x« 
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tkmed,  though  he  had  a  short  neck,  and  something 
of  a  ploughman's  stoop :  he  was  strong,  and  proud 
of  his  strength.  1  saw  him  one  evening  match 
himself  with  a  nnmher  of  masons ;  and  out  of  five- 
and-twenty  practised  hands,  the  most  vigorous 
young  men  in  the  parish,  there  was  only  one  that 
could  lift  the  same  weight  as  Bums. 

<*  He  had  a  yery  manly  face,  and  a  yery  melan- 
choly look;  hut  on  the  coming  of  those  he  esteem- 
ed, his  looks  brightened  up,  and  his  whole  face 
beamed  with  affection  and  genius.  His  yoice  was 
yery  musical.  I  once  heard  him  read  Tarn  o 
Shanter,  1  think  1  hear  him  now.  His  fine  man- 
ly voice  followed  all  the  undulations  of  the  sense, 
and  expressed  as  well  as  his  genius  had  done,  the 
pathos  and  humour,  the  horrible  and  the  awful,  of 
that  wonderful  performance.  As  a  man  feels,  so 
will  he  write ;  and  in  proportion  as  he  sympathizes 
with  his  author,  so  will  he  read  him  with  grace  and 
effect. 

<<  I  said  tfiat  Bums  and  my  father  conversed 
about  poetry  and  farming.  The  poet  had  newly 
taken  possession  of  his  farm  of  EUiesland, — ^the  ma- 
sons were  busy  building  his  house, — ^the  applause 
of  the  world  was  with  him,  and  a  little  of  its  mo- 
ney in  his  pocket, — in  short,  he  had  found  a  rest- 
ing-place at  last.  He  spoke  with  great  delight 
about  the  excellence  of  his  farm,  and  particularly 
about  the  beauty  of  the  situation.  <  Yes,'  my  fa- 
ther said,  ^  the  walks  on  the  river  bank  are  fine, 
and  you  will  see  from  your  windows  some  miles  of 
the  Nith ;  but  you  will  also  see  seveitd  farms  of  fine 
rich  holm,^  any  one  of  which  you  might  have  had. 
You  have  made  a  poet*s  choice,  rather  than  a  farm- 
er's.' 

•  Holm  is  Hat,  rich  meadow  land,  \ti\j«^«aT\si,\ifc'c«^«^ 
stream  and  the  general  eUvation  o£  lYife  ^A^Q^I3M^%^'^'^'*''^^• 
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*<  If  Burns  had  much  of  a  farmer's  skill,  he  had 
little  of  a  farmer's  pradence  and  economy.  I  once 
inquired  of  James  Corrie,  a  sagacious  old  farmer, 
whose  ground  marched  with  Elliesland,  the  cause  of 
the  poet's  failure.  ^  Faith,'  said  he,  *•  how  could 
he  miss  but  fail,  when  his  servants  ate  the  bread 
as  fast  as  it  was  baked  ?  I  don't  mean  figuratively, 
I  mean  literally.  Consider  a  little.  At  that  time 
close  economy  was  necessary  to  have  enabled  a 
man  to  clear  twenty  pounds  a-year  by  Elliesland. 
Now,  Bums's  own  handywork  was  out  of  the 
question :  he  neither  ploughed,  nor  sowed^  nor 
reaped,  at  least  like  a  hard-working  farmer ;  and 
then  he  had  a  bevy  of  servants  from  Ayrshire. 
The  lasses  did  nothing  but  bake  bread,  and  the  lads 
sat  by  the  fireside,  and  ate  it  warm  with  ale. 
Waste  of  time  and  consumption  of  food  would 
soon  reach  to  twenty  pounds  a-year.'  " 

*<  The  truth  of  the  case,"  says  Mr  Cunning- 
ham, in  another  letter  with  which  he  has  favoured 
me,  ^'  the  truth  is,  that  if  Robert  Burns  liked  his 
farm,  it  was  more  for  the  beauty  of  the  situation 
than  for  the  labours  which  it  demanded.  He  was 
too  wayward  to  attend  to  the  stated  duties  of  a 
husbandman,  and  too  impatient  to  wait  till  the 
ground  returned  in  gain  the  cultivation  he  bestow- 
ed upon  it. 

<<  The  condition  of  a  farmer,  a  Nithsdale  one,  I 
mean,  was  then  very  humble.  His  one-story 
house  had  a  covering  of  straw^  and  a  clay  floor  ; 
the  furniture  was  from  the  hands  of  a  country  car- 
penter; and,  between  the  roof  and  floor,  there 
seldom  intervened  a  smoother  ceiling  than  of 
roagtk  rods  and  grassy  turf-^while  a  huge  lans^- 
settle  of  black  oaJL  iov  \vvm^feVi^  ^ivdo.  carved  arm- 
chtdr  for  his  wife,  wei^  X\i^  w\^  \s>axvw%  ^tj&»  ^ 
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keeping  with  the  homely  looks  of  his  residence. 
He  took  all  his  meals  in  his  own  kitchen,  and  pre- 
sided regularly  among  his  children  and  domestics. 
He  performed  family  worship  every  evening — 
except  during  the  hurry  of  harvest,  when  that  duty 
was  perhaps  limited  to  Saturday  night.  A  few  re- 
ligious hooks,  two  or  three  favoiuite  poets,  the 
history  of  his  country,  and  his  Bihle,  aided  him  in 
forming  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  ftimily. 
To  domestic  education,  Scotland  owes  as  much 
as  to  the  care  of  her  clergy,  and  the  excellence  of 
her  parish  schools. 

<<  The  picture  out  of  doors  was  less  interesting. 
The  ground  from  which  the  farmer  sought  support, 
was  generally  in  a  very  moderate  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  implements  with  which  he  tilled  his 
land  were  primitive  and  clumsy,  and  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  management  of  crops  exceed- 
ingly limited.  He  plodded  on  in  the  regular  sloth- 
ful routine  of  his  ancestors;  he  rooted  out  no 
hushes,  he  dug  up  no  stones ;  he  drained  not,  nei- 
ther did  he  enclose ;  and  weeds  obtained  their 
full  share  of  the  dung  and  the  lime,  which  he  be* 
stowed  more  like  a  medicine  than  a  meal  on  his 
soil.  His  plough  was  the  rude  old  Scotch  one ; 
his  harrows  had  as  often  teeth  of  wood  as  of  iron ; 
his  carts  were  heavy  and  low-wheeled,  or  were, 
more  properly  speaking,  tumbler-cars,  so  called  to 
distinguish  them  from  trail-cars,  both  of  which 
were  in  common  use.  On  these  rude  carriages 
his  manure  was  taken  to  the  field,  and  his  crop 
brought  home.  The  farmer  himself  corresponded 
in  all  respects  with  his  imperfect  instnunents. 
His  poverty  secured  him  from  risking  costly  ex- 
periments ;  and  his  hatred  oi  muo\&^I\oTLTCA.^^^^^^ss^ 
entreDcb  himself  behind  a  bte^avviatSs.  ^^  '^^ 
maxima  and  rustic  saws,  wli\c\i  ^  VoXergw^fi^  ^^ 
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oracles  delivered  against  imprcf^emmL  With 
ground  in  such  condition,  with  tools  so  unfit,  and 
with  knowledge  so  imperfect,  he  sometimes  suc- 
ceeded in  wringing  a  few  hundred  pounds  Scots 
from  the  farm  he  occupied.  Such  was  genendly 
the  state  of  agriculture  when  Bums  came  to  Niths- 
dale.  I  know  not  how  far  his  own  skill  was 
equal  to  the  task  of  improYement— his  trial  was 
short  and  unfortunate.  An  important  change  soon 
took  place,  hy  which  he  was  not  fated  to  profit ; 
he  had  not  the  foresight  to  see  its  approach,  nor, 
prohahly,  the  fortitude  to  await  its  coming. 

<<  In  the  year  1790,  much  of  the  groimdinNiths- 
dale  was  leased  at  seven  and  ten  and  fifteen  shil- 
lings per  acre ;  and  the  feamer,  in  his  person  and 
his  house,  differed  little  from  the  peasants  and 
mechanics  around  him.  He  would  have  thought 
his  daughter  wedded  in  her  degree,  had  she  mar- 
ried a  joiner  or  a  mason ;  and  at  kirk  or  market, 
all  men  beneath  the  rank  of  a  <'  portioner"  of  the 
soil  mingled  together,  equals  in  appearance  and 
importance.  But  the  war  which  soon  commenced, 
gave  a  decided  impulse  to  agriculture ;  the  army 
and  navy  consumed  largely ;  com  rose  in  demand ; 
the  price  augmented ;  more  land  was  called  into 
cultivation  ;  and,  as  leases  expired,  the  proprietors 
improved  the  grounds,  built  better  houses,  en- 
larged the  rents ;  and  the  farmer  was  soon  home  on 
the  wings  of  sudden  wealth  above  his  original  con- 
dition. His  house  obtained  a  slated  roof,  sash- 
windows,  carpeted  floors,  plastered  walls,  and  even 
began  to  exchange  the  hanks  of  yam  with  which  it 
was  formerly  hung,  for  paintings  and  pianofortes. 
He  laid  aside  his  coat  of  home-made  cloth ;  he 
retired  from  his  seat  oimoii^  \aa  ^^w^sita  \  he — ^I 
am  irrieved  to  mcnuoiiVx. — ^w^^m^Wsv^^^w^ks^ 
aa  a  thing  imfaahioiia\Ae»  «dA  V«owi»  ^  Y«A  ^ 
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rusHe  genikmany  who  rode  a  blood  horse,  and 
galloped  home  on  market  nights  at  the  peril  of 
his  own  neck,  and  to  the  terror  of  every  modest 
pedestrian.*  His  daughters,  too,  no  longer  prided 
themselves  in  well-bleached  linen  and  home-made 
webs;  they  changed  their  linsey-wolsey  gowns 
for  silk ;  and  so  ungracefully  did  their  new  state 
sit  upon  them,  that  I  have  seen  their  lovers  co- 
ming in  iron-shod  clogs  to  their  carpeted  floors, 
and  two  of  the  proudest  young  women  in  the 
parish  skaling  dung  to  their  father's  potatoe-field 
in  silk  stockings. 

<'  When  a  change  like  this  took  place,  and  a 
farmer  could,  with  a  dozen  years*  industry,  be 
able  to  purchase  the  land  he  rented — ^which  many 
were,  and  many  did — ^the  same,  or  a  still  more 
profitable  change  might  have  happened  with  re- 
spect to  Elliesland ;  and  Bums,  had  he  stuck  by 
his  lease  and  his  plough,  would,  in  all  human  pos- 
sibility, have  found  the  independence  which  he 
sought,  and  sought  in  vain,  from  the  coldness  and 
parsimony  of  mankind." 

Mr  Cunningham  sums  up  his  reminiscences  of 
Bams  at  Elliesland  in  these  terms  :— 

"  During  the  prosperity  of  his  farm,  my  father 
often  said  that  Bums  conducted  himself  wisely, 
and  like  one  anxious  for  his  name  as  a  man,  and 
his  fame  as  a  poet.  He  went  to  Dimscore  Kirk 
on  Sunday,  though  he  expressed  oftener  than  once 
his  dislike  to  the  stem  Calvinism  of  that  strict 
old  divine,  Mr  Kirkpatrick ; — ^he  assisted  in  form- 
ing a  reading, club ;  and  at  weddings  and  house- 

*  Air  CanniDgham's  description  accords  with  the  Imes  •f 

Crabbe : 

"  Who  rides  his  hunter,  ^prhoYnaYiom^  bAlcrta, 
Who  drinks  his  wine*  and  bU  d!^YMun«aiea\»  «roto&« 
Who  freely  lives,  and  loves  to  Aio'w  Yue  cax 
TAif  ja  the  Umam  made  tho  eieaUvnvNa.** 
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heatings,  and  kirns,  and  other  scenes  of  festivity, 
he  was  a  welcome  guest,  universally  liked  by  the 
young  and  the  old*  But  the  failure  of  bis  fanning 
projects,  and  the  limited  income  with  which  he 
was  compelled  to  support  an  increasing  family  and 
an  expensive  station  in  life,  preyed  on  bis  spirits ; 
and,  during  these  fits  of  despair,  he  was  willing  too 
often  to  become  the  companion  of  the  thoughtless 
and  the  gross.  I  am  grieved  to  say,  that  besides  ' 
leaving  the  book  too  much  for  the  bowl,  and  grave 
and  wise  friends  for  lewd  and  reckless  companions, 
he  was  also  in  the  occasional  practice  of  composing 
songs,  in  which  he  surpassed  the  licentiousness,  as 
well  as  the  wit  and  humour,  of  the  old  Scottish 
muse.  These  have  unfortunately  found  their  way 
to  the  press,  and  I  am  afraid  they  cannot  be  re- 
called. 

*<  In  conclusion,  I  may  say,  that  few  men  have 
had  so  much  of  the  poet  about  them,  and  few  poets 
so  much  of  the  man ; — the  man  was  probably  less 
pure  than  he  ought  to  have  been,  but  the  poet  was 
pure  and  bright  to  the  last/' 

The  reader  must  be  sufficiently  prepared  t6 
hear,  that  fi'om  the  time  when  he  entered  on  his 
excise  duties,  the  poet  more  and  more  neglected 
the  concerns  of  his  farm.     Occasionally,  he  might 
be  seen  holding  the  plough,  an  exercise  in  which 
he  excelled,  and  was  proud  of  excelling,  or  stalk- 
ing down  his  furrows,  with  the  white  sheet  of  grain 
wrapt  about  him,  a  '<  tenty  seedsman ;"  but  he  was 
more  commonly  occupied  in  far  different  pursuits. 
"  I  am  now,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  *'  a 
poor  rascally  ganger,  condemned  to  gallop  two 
hundred  miles  every  week,  to  inspect  &rty  ponds 
and  yeasty  barrels." 
Both  in  verse  and  \n  ptcwfe  V^  \aa  -w^wt^^^ 
the  feeUngB  with  which  he  tox  ^o\Vwi^\fi»  ^^ 
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Ation.     His  jests  on  the  subject  are  uniformly 

ter.    <<  I  have  the  same  consolation,"  he  tells  Mr 

aslie,  **  which  I  once  beard  a  recruiting  sergeant 

e  to  his  audience  in  the  streets  of  Kilmarnock : 

•^dtlemen,  for  your  further  encouragement,  I 

.  assure  you  that  ours  is  the  most  blackguard 

ps  under  the  crown,  and^  consequently,  with 

Em  honest  fellow  has  the  surest  chance  of  pre- 

nent.' "  He  winds  up  almost  all  his  statements 

lis  feelings  on  this  matter,  in  the  same  strain. 

*'  I  hae  a  wife  and  twa  w6e  laddies, 

They  maun  hae  brose  and  brats'  o*  duddies. 

Ye  ken  younell,  my  heait  right  proud  u, 

I  needna  vaunt ; 
But  1*11  sned  besoms — thraw  saugh-woodies, 

Before  they  want." 

)n  one  occasion,  however,  he  takes  a  higher 
B.  <<  There  is  a  certain  stigma,"  says  he  to 
hop  Geddes,  <^  in  the  name  of  Exciseman ;  but 
0  not  intend  to  borrow  honour  from  any  pro- 
ion  :"— which  may  perhaps  remind  the  reader 
jribbon's  lofty  language,  on  finally  quitting  the 
ned  and  polished  circles  of  London  and  Paris, 
his  Swiss  retirement :  '^  I  am  too  modest,  or 
proud,  to  rate  my  value  by  that  of  my  asso- 


)ums,  in  his  perpetual  perambulations  over  the 
ors  of  Diunfries-shire,  had  every  temptation  to 
ounter,  which  bodily  fatigue,  the  blandishments 
hosts  and  hostesses,  and  the  habitual  manners 
those  who  acted  along  with  him  in  the  duties 
bhe  excise,  could  present.  He  was,  moreover, 
erever  he  went,  exposed  to  perils  of  his  own, 
the  reputation  which  he  had  earned  as  a  poet, 
.  by  his  extraordinary  powers  of  entertainiftftsA. 
conversation.  From  the  casXXe  \.o  ^^  ^^xxas^^^ 
Y  door  flew  open  at  his  vp^xo^iiiiVi  \  «cA  "^^  ^^ 

R 
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system  of  hospitality,  then  flouririungy  rendered  it 
difficult  for  the  most  soberly  inclined  gnest  to  rite 
from  any  man's  board  in  the  same  trim  that  he  sat 
down  to  it.  The  farmer,  if  Bums  was  seen  pass- 
ing, left  his  reapers,  and  trotted  by  the  side  of 
Jenny  Geddes,  until  he  could  persuade  the  bari 
that  the  day  was  hot  enough  to  demand  an  extrfr- 
libation.  If  he  entered  an  inn  at  midnight,  after 
all  the  inmates  were  in  bed,  the  news  of  hiJs  arri- 
val circulated  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret ;  and 
ere  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  landlord  and  all 
his  guests  were  assembled  round  the  ingle;  the 
largest  punchbowl  was  produced ;  and 
^'  Be  ours  this  night—who  knows  what  comes  to-morrow  ?** 

was  the  language  of  every  eye  in  the 
welcomed  him.*    The  stateliest  gen 
county,  whenever  they  had  especial  me: 
view,  called  in  the  wit  and  eloquence  of 
enliven  their  carousals.     The  famofjlflon^ 
Whistle  of  toartk  commemorat^^  scen^fiV  ihis 
kind,  more  picturesque  in  some  ^^ts  circninstifai- 
ces  than  every  day  occurred,  ydT  strictly  in  ch» 
racter  with  the  usual  tenor  of  ah  among  this  jo 
vial  squirearchy.   Three  gentlemen  of  ancient  dc 
scent,  had  met  to  determine,  by  a  solemn  drinkin 
match,  who  should  possess  the  WJiisile,  which 
common  ancestor  of  them  all  had  earned  ages  b 
fore,  in  a  Bacchanalian  contest  of  the  same  sc 
with  a  noble  toper  from  Denmark ;  and  the  p< 
was  summoned  to  watch  over  and  celebrate  i 
issue  of  the  debate. 

*  These  particulars  «e  firom  a  letter  of  David  Mac 
lochf  Esq.,  whO)  being^ft  this  period  a  very  young  ge 
many  a  passionate  a^ipniei  oi  'ftutiA^^sv^  ^  c»^\ta.l  ^in^ 
many  of  his  serious  long&^u^edk  olxeci^SxvVA&^si^'^^ 
accompany  aiepottf»Wiptoitsi&oa^«»M»Rso^ 
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M  Tken  ap  rote  the  baxd  liko  a  prophol  in  dxink, 
Craigdarrocfa  shall  soar  when  creation  shall  sink ; 
But  if  thoa  would'st  flourish  immortal  in  rhune, 
Come,  one  bottle  more,  and  have  at  the  sublime. 


» 


Nor,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  was  he  safe 
from  temptations  of  this  kind,  even  when  he  was 
at  home,  and  most  disposed  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the 
society  of  his  wife  and  children.  Lion-gazers  from 
all  quarters  beset  him  ;  they  eat  and  drank  at  his 
cost,  and  often  went  away  to  criticise  him  and  his 
fare,  as  if  they  had  done  Bums  and  his  black 
bowl*  great  honour  in  condescending  to  be  enter- 
tained for  a  single  evening,  with  such  company 
and  such  liquor* 

We  have  on  record  various  glimpses  of  him,  as 
he  appeared  while  he  was  half-farmer,  half-excise- 
man ;  and  some  of  these  present  him  in  attitudes 
and  aspects,  on'  which  it  would  be  pleasing  to 
dwell.  For  example,  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  verses  on  7%c  Wounded  Hare  were 
written,  are  mentioned  generally  by  the  poet  him- 
self. James  Thomson,  son  of  the  occupier  of  a 
farm  adjoining  Elliesland,  told  Allan  Cunningham, 
that  it  was  he  who  wounded  the  animal.  *'  Bums," 
said  this  person,  <<  was  in  the  custom,  when  at 
home,  of  strolling  by  himself  in  the  twilight  every 
evening,  along  the  Nith^  and  by  the  march  be- 
tween his  land  and  ours.  The  hares  often  came 
and  nibbled  our  YfhevX'braird \  and  once,  in  the 
gloaming, — it  was  in  April, — I  got  a  shot  at  one, 
and  wounded  her :  she  ran  bleeding  by  Bums,  who 

*  Bums*s  famous  black  punchbowl,  of  Inverary  marble, 
was  the  nuptial  gift  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr  Armour,  who 
himself  fashioned  it    After  passing  through  many  hands^ 
it  is  now  in  excellent  keeping^  that  oi  A\«.7L«DJ^<a.  YL^sia^^ 
Esq.,  of  London, 
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was  pacing  ap  and  down  by  himself^  not'fat  fimn 
me.  He  started,  and  with  a  bitter  corsey  ordered  . 
roe  out  of  bis  sight,  or  he  would  throw  me  in- 
stantly into  the  Nith.  And  had  I  stayed,  III  war- 
rant be  would  have  been  as  good  as  his  word« 
though  I  was  both  young  and  strong.** 

Among  other  curious  trayellers  who  found  their 
way  about  this  time  to  EUiesland,  was  Captain 
Grose,  the  celebrated  antiquarian,  whom  Bums 
briefly  describes  as 

«'  A  fine  fat  fodgel  wight— 

Of  stature  short,  but  genius  bright  ;*' 

and  who  has  painted  his  own  portrait,  both  with 
pen  and  pencil,  at  full  length,  in  his  Olio*  This 
gentleman's  taste  and  pursuits  are  ludicrously  set 
forth  in  the  copy  of  verses^ 

*'  Hear,  Land  o*  Cakes  and  brither  Scots, 
Frae  Maidenkirk  to  John  0*Groat8, 
A  chield*8  amang  ye  takin*  notes  ;*'  &c» 

and,  inter  alia,  his  love  of  port  is  not  forgotten. 
Grose  and  Bums  had  too  much  in  common,  not  to 
become  great  friends.  The  poet's  accurate  know- 
ledge of  Scottish  phraseology  and  customs,  was  of 
great  use  to  the  researches  of  the  humorous  antiqua- 
rian ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  to  their  acquaintance  that 
we  owe  Tarn  o*  Shanter.  Bums  told  the  story  as 
he  had  heard  it  in  Ayrshire,  in  a  letter  to  the  Cap- 
tain, and  was  easily  persuaded  to  yersify  it.  The 
poem  was  the  work  of  one  day ;  and  Mrs  Bums 
well  remembers  the  circumstances.  He  spent 
most  of  the  day  on  his  favourite  walk  by  the  river, 
where,  in  the  afternoon,  she  joined  him  with  some 
of  her  children.  **  He  was  busily  engaged  croon-- 
ing  to himseUf  and 'Nlre "ftxata ^\^\N\wiWt  her 
presence  was  aa  mtftriw^\3kOTi>Vi\\«i^\s^^ 
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her  little  ob6B  among  the  broom.  Her  attention 
was  presently  attracted  by  the  strange  and  wild 
gesticulations  of  the  bard,  who,  now  at  some  dis- 
tance, was  agonized  with  an  ungovernable  access 
of  joy.  He  was  reciting  very  loud,  and  with  the 
tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  those  animated  verses 
which  he  had  just  conceived  :^~ 

^  Now  Tain !  O  Tarn  !  had  thae  been  queans 
A*  plump  and  strappin*  in  their  teens ; 
Their  sarks,  instead  of  creeshie  fiannen, 
Been  snaw- white  seventeen -h  under  *  linen,— 
Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair, 
That  ance  were  plush  o*  good  blue  hair, 
I  wad  bae  gi'en  them  off  my  hurdles, 
For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonnie  hurdles  !*  "  -|- 

To  the  last  Bums  was  of  opinion  that  Tarn  o' 
Shanter  was  the  best  of  all  his  productions ;  and 
although  it  does  not  always  happen  that  poet  and 
public  come  to  the  same  conclusion  on  such  points, 
I  believe  the  decision  in  question  has  been  all  but 
unanimously  approved  of. 

The  admirable  execution  of  the  piece,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  leaves  nothing  to  wish  for  ;  the  only  criti- 
cism has  been,  that  the  catastrophe  appears  un- 
worthy of  the  preparation.  Bums  might  have 
avoided  this  error, — ^if  error  it  be, — had  he  fol- 
lowed not  the  Ayrshire,  but  the  Galloway,  edition 
of  the  legend.  According  to  that  tradition,  the 
Cutty^Sark  who  attracted  the  special  notice  of  the 
bold  intruder  on  the  Satanic  ceremonial,  was  no 

•  "  The  manufacturer's  term  for  a  fine  linen,  woven  on 
a  reed  of  1700  divisions." — Cromek, 

-f*  The  above  is  quoted  from  a  MS.  journal  of  Groroek. 
lilr  M^Diarmid  confirms  the  statement,  and  adds,  that  the 
poer,  having  committed  the  verses  to  wtiVin^  oxl  ^^  Vxs^  ^*^ 
his  sod'dpke  over  the  water,  came  into  \iYie\vo\x^fc^  «Q^  -w**^ 
tliem  immediately  in  high  tiiumpli  at  0:ve  ^t^^*&* 

R  t 
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Other  than  the  pretty  wife  of  a  farmer  rending  in 
the  same  village  with  himself,  and  of  wfaoee  unholy 
propensities  no  suspicion  had  ever  heen  whisper- 
ed. The  Galloway  Tarn  heing  thoroughly  sober- 
ed by  terror,  crept  to  his  bed  the  moment  he  reach- 
ed home  after  his  escape,  and  said  nothing  of  what 
had  happened  to  any  of  his  fJEunily.  He  was  awaken- 
ed in  the  morning  with  the  astounding  intelligence 
that  his  horse  had  been  found  dead  in  the  stable, 
and  a  woman's  hand,  clotted  with  blood,  adhering 
to  the  tail.  Presently  it  was  reported,  that  Cutty- 
Sark  had  burnt  her  hand  grievously  over-night, 
and  was  ill  in  bed,  but  obstinately  refused  to  let 
her  wound  be  examined  by  the  village  leech. 
Hereupon  Tam,  disentangling  the  bloody  hand 
from  the  hair  of  his  defunct  &vourite's  tail,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  residence  of  the  fair  witch,  and  for- 
cibly pulling  her  stump  to  view,  showed  his  trophy, 
and  narrated  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  ad- 
venture.  The  poor  victim  of  the  black-art  was 
constrained  to  confess  her  guilty  practices  in  pre- 
sence of  the  priest  and  the  laird,  and  was  forth- 
with burnt  alive,  under  their  joint  auspices,  within 
watermark  on  the  Solway  Frith. 

Such,  Mr  Cunningham  informs  me,  is  the  ver- 
sion of  this  story  current  in  Galloway  and  Dum- 
fries-shire :  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  even 
if  Bums  was  acquainted  with  it,  he  did  not  choose 
wisely  in  adhering  to  the  Ayrshire  legend,  as  he 
had  heard  it  in  his  youth.  It  is  seldom  that  tales 
of  popular  superstition  are  effective  in  proportion 
to  their  completeness  of  solution  and  catastrophe. 
On  the  contrary,  they,  like  the  creed  to  which  they 
belongf  suffer  little  in  a  picturesque  point  of 
vieWy  by  exhibiting  «t  Tnwi\^i\.  «eii  Ink^^gK&sjQ^ajrif 
cbAToctev,  that  in  liowVa«iw3^M&fc%«^«vo.^»a^fc^^^^ 
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critical  or  nunral.  Dreams  based  in  darkness,  may 
fitly  terminate  in  a  blank :  tbe  cloud  opens,  and 
tbe  cloud  closes.  The  absence  of  definite  scope 
and  purpose,  i^pears  to  be  of  tbe  essence  of  Uie 
mythological  grotesque. 

Bums  lays  the  scene  of  this  remarkable  perform- 
ance almost  on  the  spot  where  he  was  bom  ;  and 
all  the  terrific  circumstances  by  which  he  has  mark- 
ed the  progress  of  Tam's  midnight  journey,  are 
drawn  from  local  Audition. 

*<  By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford 
Whare  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoor'd. 
And  past  the  biiks  and  meude  stane, 
"Whare  drucken  Charlie  brak's  neck-bane  ; 
And  through  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn, 
Whare  hunters  fand  the  murder*d  bairn ; 
And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 
Whare  Mungo's  mither  hang*d  herselL" 

None  of  these  tragic  memoranda  were  derived 
from  imagination.  Nor  was  Tam  o'  Shanter  him- 
self an  imaginary  character.  Shanter  is  a  farm 
close  to  Kirkoswald's,  that  smuggling  village,  in 
which  Bums,  when  nineteen  years  old,  studied 
mensuration,  and  <<  first  became  acquainted  with 
scenes  of  swaggering  riot."  The  then  occupier  of 
Shanter,  by  name  Douglas  Grahame,  was,  by  all 
accounts,  equally  what  the  Tam  of  the  poet  ap- 
peal's,— a  jolly,  careless,  rustic,  who  took  much 
more  interest  in  the  contraband  traffic  of  the  coast, 
than  the  rotation  of  crops.  Bums  knew  the  man 
well ;  and  to  his  dying  day,  he,  nothing  loath,  pass- 
ed among  his  rural  compeers  by  the  name  of  Tam  o' 
Shanter.* 

A  few  words  will  bring  us  to  the  close  of 

*  The  above  information  is  dexivedtcom^Vi^^ScAscEv* 
hers. 
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Burns'B  career  at  Elliesland.  Mr  Ranuay  of  Och- 

tertyre,  happening  to  pass  through  Nitbadale  in 
1790,  met  Bums  riding  rapidly  near  Closebnm. 
The  poet  was  obliged  to  pursue  his  professional 
journey,  but  sent  on  Mr  Ramsay  and  his  fellow-tra- 
▼eller  to  Elliesland,  where  he  joined  them  as  soon 
as  his  duty  permitted  him,  saying,  as  he  entered, 
<<  I  come,  to  use  the  words  of  Shakspeare,  «feK^ 
td  in  haMey  Mr  Ramsay  was  <<  much  pleased 
with  his  vxor  Sabina  qualis,  and  his  modest  man- 
sion, so  unlike  the  habitation  of  ordinary  rustics." 
He  told  his  guests  he  was  preparing  to  write  a 
drama,  which  he  was  to  call  '*  i2o6  M^  QteechofCs 
Elshiriy  from  a  popular  story  of  King  Robert  the 
Bruce  being  defeated  on  the  Carron,  when  the  heel 
of  his  boot  having  loosened  in  the  flight,  he  ap- 
plied to  one  Robert  M'Quechan  to  fix  it ;  who,  to 
make  sure,  ran  his  awl  nine  inches  up  the  King's 
heel."  The  evening  was  spent  deligbtMly.  A 
gentleman  of  dry  temperament,  who  looked  in  ac- 
cidentally, soon  partook  the  contagion,  and  sat 
listening  to  Burns  with  the  tears  running  over  his 
cheeks.  "  Poor  Bums  I"  says  Mr  Ramsay,  «  from 
tbat  time  I  met  him  no  more." 

The  summer  after,  some  English  travellers, 
calling  at  Elliesland,  were  told  that  the  poet  was 
walking  by  the  river.  They  proceeded  in  search 
of  him,  and  presently,  <<  on  a  rock  that  projected 
into  the  stream,  they  saw  a  man  employed  in  ang- 
ling, of  a  singular  appearance.  He  had  a  cap  made 
of  a  fox's  skin  on  his  head ;  a  loose  great-coat, 
fastened  round  him  by  a  belt,  from  which  depend- 
ed an  enormous  Highland  broadsword.  (Was 
he  still  dreaming  of  the  Bruce  ?)  It  was  Bums. 
He  received  them  w\\\\  ^e^x.  tw^vsiJCvc^^^jMl  a&ked 
tbem  to  share  Iub  huDDL>A«k  toaictr    'Wmk^^  xxw^idw. 
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lers  also  classed  the  eTening  they  spent  at  EUies- 
land  with  the  brightest  of  weir  lives. 

Towards  the  close  of  1791,  the  poet,  finally 
despairing  of  his  farm,  determined  to  give  up  his 
lease,  which  the  kindness  of  his  landlord  rendered 
easy  of  arrangement ;  and  procuring  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Dumfries  division,  which  raised  his 
salary  from  the  revenue  to  L»70  per  annum,  re- 
moved his  family  to  the  county  town,  in  which  he 
terminated  his  days.  His  conduct  as  an  excise 
officer  had  hitherto  met  with  uniform  approbation ; 
and  he  nourished  warm  hopes  of  being  promoted, 
when  he  had  thus  avowedly  devoted  mmself  al- 
together to  the  service. 

He  left  Elliesland,  however,  with  a  heavy  heart. 
The  a£fection  of  his  neighbours  was  rekindled  in 
all  its  early  fervour  by  the  thoughts  of  parting 
with  him  ;  and  the  rcwp  of  his  farming-stock  and 
other  effects,  was,  in  spite  of  whisky,  a  very  me- 
lancholy scene.  The  competition  for  his  chattels 
(says  Allan  Cunningham)  was  eager,  each  being 
anxious  to  secure  a  memorandum  of  Bums's  resi- 
dence among  them. 

It  is  pleasing  to  know,  that  among  other  <<  titles 
manifold"  to  Uieir  respect  and  gratitude.  Bums, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Riddel  of  Friars'-carse, 
had  superintended  the  formation  of  a  subscription 
library  in  the  parish.  His  letters  to  the  booksel- 
lers on  this  subject  do  him  much  honour:  his 
choice  of  authors  (which  business  was  naturally 
left  to  his  discretion)  being  in  the  highest  degree 
judicious.  Such  institutions  are  now  common, 
almost  universal,  indeed,  in  the  rural  districts  of 
southern  Scotland ;  but  it  should  never  be  for^t- 
ten  that  Burns  was  among  tbe  &ra\.)\^  tv(A>^^^^sc:^ 
£rat,  to  set  the  example.  "  He  vr«ft  w>  %^*Q^V  ^*^ 
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Mr  Riddely  ^*  aa  to  take  the  whole  managenient 
of  this  concern ;  he  waa  treasurer,  librarian,  and 
censor,  to  our  little  society,  who  will  long  have  a 
grateful  sense  of  his  public  spirit,  and  exertions  for 
their  improYement  and  information."  * 

Once,  and  only  once,  did  Bums  quit  his  resi- 
dence at  Elliesland  to  revisit  Edinburgh.  His  ob« 
ject  was  to  close  accounts  with  Creech ;  that  bu- 
siness accomplished,  he  returned  immediately,  and 
he  never  again  saw  the  capitaL  He  thus  writes 
to  Mrs  Dunlop :— -^  To  a  man  who  has  a  home, 
however  humble  and  remote,  if  that  home  is,  like 
mine,  the  scene  of  domestic  comfort,  the  bustle  of 
Edinburgh  will  soon  be  a  bnsinefla  of  aickeping 
disgust*-- 

*  Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I  hate  you  I* 

'<  When  I  must  skulk  into  a  comer,  lest  the  ratt^ 
ling  equipage  of  some  gaping  blockhead  should 
mangle  me  in  the  mire,  I  am  tempted  to  exclaim, 
what  merits  had  he  had,  or  what  demerits  have  I 
had,  in  some  state  of  pre- existence,  that  he  is  ush- 
ered into  this  state  of  being  with  the  sceptre  of 
rule,  and  the  key  of  riches  in  his  puny  fist,  and  I 
kicked  into  the  world,  the  sport  of  folly  or  the 

victim  of  pride often  as  I  have  glided  with 

humble  stealth  through  the  pomp  of  Prince's 
Street,  it  has  suggested  itself  to  me  as  an  improve- 
ment on  the  present  human  figure,  that  a  man,  in 
proportion  to  his  own  conceit  of  his  consequence 
in  the  world,  could  have  pushed  out  the  longitude 
of  his  common  size,  as  a  snail  pushes  out  his 
horns,  or  as  we  draw  out  a  perspective,"  Thera 
is  bitterness  in  this  badinage. 

*  Letter  to  Sir  Joh^  Sinclair,   Bart,  in  the  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland)  parish  of  Donseoco. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


'(  The  KiDg*s  most  humble  serTant)  I 
Can  scarcely  spare  a  minute ; 

But  I  am  yours  at  dinner-time. 
Or  else  the  devil's  in  it.**  * 


The  four  principal  biographers  of  our  poet? 
Heron,  Cnrrie,  Walker,  and  Irving,  concur  in  the 
general  statement,  that  his  moral  course  from  the 
time  when  he  settled  in  Dumfries,  was  down- 
wards. Heron  knew  more  of  the  matter  personally 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  his  words  are  these  :— 
<<  In  Dumfries  his  dissipation  became  still  more 
deeply  habitual.  He  was  here  exposed  more  than 
in  the  country,  to  be  solicited  to  share  the  riot  of 
the  dissolute  and  the  idle.  Foolish  yoimg  men, 
such  as  writers'  apprentices,  young  sui^ons,  mer- 
chants' clerks,  and  his  brother  excisemen,  flocked 
eagerly  about  him,  and  from  time  to  time  pressed 
him  to  drink  with  them,  that  they  might  enjoy  his 
wicked  wit.  The  Caledonian  Club,  too,  and  the 
Dumfries  and  Galloway  Himt,  had  occasional 
meetings  in  Dimifries  after  Bums  came  to  reside 
there,  and  the  poet  was  of  course  invited  to  share 
their  hospitality,  and  hesitated  not  to  accept  the 
invitation.  The  morals  of  the  town  were,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  becoming  so  much  the  scene  of 

•  "  The  above  answer  to  an  invitatioi\  '?!«&  ^TsWvaw  «^« 
tempore  on  a  leaf  torn  from  his  Ex.cVa&AiwJiL^'''*— CTOtatVC * 
JIfSS. 
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public  amusement,  not  a  little  cormpted,  and. 
though  a  husband  and  a  father,  Burns  did  not 
escape  suffering  by  the  general  contamination,  in 
a  manner  which  I  forbear  to  describe.  In  the  in- 
tervals between  his  different  fits  of  intemperance, 
he  suffered  the  keenest  anguish  of  remorse  and 
horribly  afflictive  foresight  His  Jean  behaved 
with  a  degree  of  maternal  and  conjugal  tenderness 
and  prudence,  which  made  him  feel  more  bitterly 
the  evils  of  his  misconduct,  though  they  could  not 
reclaim  him." 

This  picture,  dark  as  it  is,  wants  some  distress- 
ing shades  that  minde  in  the  parallel  one  by  Dr 
Cunie ;  it  wants  nothing,  however,  of  which  trufh 
demands  the  insertion.  That  Bums,  dissipated 
enough  long  ere  he  went  to  Dumfries,  became  still 
more  dissipated  in  a  town,  than  he  had  been  in 
the  country,  is  certain.  It  may  also  be  true,  that 
his  wife  had  her  own  particular  causes,  sometimes, 
for  dissatisfaction.  But  that  Bums  ever  simk  into 
a  toper — ^that  he  ever  was  addicted  to  solitary 
drinking — ^that  his  bottle  ever  interfered  with  'hu 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  exciseman-^ — or  that, 
in  spite  of  some  transitory  follies,  he  ever  ceased  to 
be  a  most  affectionate  husband — all  these  charges 
have  been  insinuated-— and  they  are  all  fiaise. 
His  intemperance  was,  as  Heron  says,  mfits; 
his  aberrations  of  all  kinds  were  occasional  not 
systematic;  they  were  all  to  himself  the  sources 
of  exquisite  misery  in  the  retrospect ;  they  were 
the  aberrations  of  a  man  whose  moral  sense  was 
never  deadened,  of  one  who  encountered  more 
temptations  from  without  and  from  within,  than 
the  immense  majority  oi  insxiSdwd^far  from  having 
tocontendagaiivst,aree\ei^«^i\^W\m'a^^\--^\^\j.^ 

Ba&lly,  who  prayed  fox  ipax^wi,  ^\«xfi  ^^^  ^^'«.- 
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tnal  pardon  could  be  found ; — and  who  died  ere  he 
had  reached  that  term  of  life  up  to  which  the  pas- 
sions of  many,  who,  their  mortal  career  being  re- 
garded as  a  whole,  are  honoured  as  among  the 
most  virtuous  of  mankind,  hare  prored  too  strong 
for  the  control  of  reason.  We  naye  already  seen 
that  the  poet  was  careful  of  decorum  in  all  things 
during  the  brief  space  of  his  prosperity  at  EUies- 
land,  and  that  he  became  less  so  on  many  points, 
as  the  prospects  of  his  fEurming  speculation  darken- 
ed around  him.  It  seems  to  be  equally  certain,  that 
he  entertained  high  hopes  of  promotion  in  the  ex- 
cise at  the  period  of  his  removal  to  Dumfries ;  and 
that  the  comparative^  recklessness  of  his  later  con- 
duct there,  was  consequent  on  a  certain  overcloud- 
ing of  these  professional  expectations.  The  case 
is  broadly  stated  so  by  Walker  and  Paul;  and 
there  are  hints  to  the  same  effect  in  the  narrative 
of  Currie. 

The  statement  has  no  doubt  been  exaggerated, 
but  it  has  its  foundation  in  truth;  and  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr  Train,  supervisor  at  Castle  Dou- 
glas in  Galloway,  I  shall  presently  be  enabled  to 
give  some  details  which  may  throw  light  on  this 
business. 

Bums  was  much  patronised  when  in  Edinburgh 
by  the  Honourable  Henry  Erskine,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  other  leading  Whigs  of 
the  place — much  more  so,  to  their  honour  be  it 
said,  than  by  any  of  the  influential  adherents  of  the 
then  administration.  His  landlord  at  Elliesland, 
Mr  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  his  neighbour,  Mr 
Riddel  of  Friars-Carse,  and  most  of  the  other 
gentlemen  who  showed  him  special  attention,  be- 
longed to  the  same  political  party  \  vsA^  otl\a&  x^* 
moral  to  Dumfri^,  it  so  hapi^ned,  \baX  wbe^^  ^^ 
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his  immediate  raperiors  in  the  reyenne  serrice  of 
the  district,  and  other  persons  of  standing  and  an- 
thority,  into  whose  society  he  was  thrown,  enter- 
tained sentiments  of  the  same  description. 

Bums,  whenerer  in  his  letters  he  talks  serioosly 
of  political  matters,  uniformly  describes  his  early 
jacobitism  as  mere  '<  matter  of  fancy."  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  easily  believed,  that  a  fancy  like  his,  long 
indulged  in  dreams  of  that  sort,  was  well  prepared 
to  pass  into  certain  other  dreams  which  had,  as  calm 
men  now  view  the  matter,  but  little  in  common 
with  them,  except  that  both  alike  involved  some 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  <^  the  existing  order 
of  thmgs."  Many  of  the  old  elements  of  political 
disaffection  in  Scotland,  put  on  a  new  shape  at 
the  outbreaking  of  the  French  revolution ;  and  Ja- 
cobites became  half-jacobins,  ere  they  were  at  all 
aware  in  what  the  doctrines  of  jacobmism  were  to 
end.  The  Whigs  naturally  regarded  the  first  dawn 
of  freedom  in  France  with  feelings  of  sympathy, 
delight,  exultation ;  in  truth,  few  good  men  of  any 
mui;y  regarded  it  with  more  of  fear  than  of  hope. 
The  general,  the  all  but  universal  tone  of  feeling 
was  favourable. to  the  first  assailants  of  the  Bour- 
bon despotism ;  and  there  were  few  who  more  ar- 
dently participated  in  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
day  iJian  Burns. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  that  took  place  in  this 
country  at  large,  when  wanton  atrocities  began  to 
stain  the  course  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
Burke  lifted  up  his  powerful  voice  to  denounce  its 
leaders,  as,  under  pretence  of  love  for  freedom,  the 
enemies  of  all  social  order,  morality,  and  religion, 
waa  violent  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and  ardour 
of  the  hopes  mw\)ic\i^w^Tii<^\A^VMftk\veai^rto 
indulge,  and  CiwA^  dMwp^wsvXA^.  'Y>Bfc^Bt«^\j«;^ 
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of  tiie  WhigB,  however,  were  slow  to  abandon  the 
cause  which  they  had  espotised  ;  and  although  their 
chiefisi  were  wise  enough  to  draw  back  when  they 
at  length  perceived  that  serious  plans  for  overturn- 
ing the  political  institutions  of  our  own  country 
bad  been  hatched  and  fostered,  under  the  pretext 
of  admiring  and  comforting  the  destroyers  of  a 
foreign  tyranny — ^many  of  their  provincial  retainers, 
having  uttered  their  sentiments  all  along  with  pro- 
vincisd  vehemence  and  openness,  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  retreat  gracefully  along  with  them.  Scenes 
more  painful  at  the  time,  and  more  so  even  now 
in  the  retrospect,  than  had  for  generations  afflicted 
Scotland,  were  the  consequences  of  the  rancour 
into  which  party  feelings  on  both  sides  now  rose 
and  fermented.  Old  and  dear  ties  of  friendship 
were  torn  in  sunder ;  society  was  for  a  time  sha- 
ken to  its  centre.  In  the  most  extravagant  dreams 
of  the  Jacobites  there  had  always  been  much  to 
command  respect,  high  chivalrous  devotion,  reve- 
rence for  old  affections,  ancestral  loyalty,  and  the 
generosity  of  romance.  In  the  new  species  of  hos- 
tility, everything  seemed  mean  as  weU  as  perilous ; 
it  was  scorned  even  more  than  hated.  The  very 
name  stained  whatever.it  came  near;  and  men 
that  had  known  and  loved  each  other  from  boy- 
hood, stood  aloof,  if  this  influence  interfered,  as  if 
it  had  been  some  loathsome  pestilence. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  stately  Toryism  at 
this  time  in  the  town  of  Dumfries,  which  was  the 
favourite  winter  retreat  of  many  of  the  best  gen- 
tlemen's families  of  the  south  of  Scotland.  Feel- 
ings that  worked  more  violently  in  Edinburgh  than 
in  London,  acquired  additional  energy  stilly  \^ 
this  provincial  capital.  All  meniB  eYea^ct^\)i:^«^ 
Bama.   He  wbm  the  Btanding  iaixrv^\  oi  ^^:^^^^a\ 
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his  toasU,  lus  jokasy  Ub  epigrama,  his  flongs,  wiM 
the  didly  food  of  oonyenation  and  scandal ;  and 
he,  open  and  carelesB,  and  thmldng  he  did  no  greiit 
harm  in  saymg  and  singing  what  many  of  his  so^ 
periore  had  not  the  least  objection  to  hear  and  ap- 
pland,  soon  began  to  be  considered  among  the  to- 
cal  admirers  and  dUsciples  of  the  good  old  King 
and  his  mimster,  as  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the 
apostles  of  sedition, — and  to  be  shmmed  acconU 

ingljr. 
A  gentleman  of  that  comity,  whose  name  I  have 

already  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  refer  to^ 
has  often  told  me,  that  he  was  seldom  more  giie- 
red,  than  when  riding  into  Dumfries  one  fine  sum- 
mer's erening,  about  this  time,  to  attend  a  county- 
ball,  he  saw  Boms  walking  alone,  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  principal  street  of  the  town,  while  the 
opposite  side  was  gay  with  successive  groups  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  all  drawn  together  for  the 
festivities  of  the  night,  not  one  of  whom  appeared 
willing  to  recognise  him.  The  horseman  dis- 
mounted and  joined  Bums,  who,  on  his  proposing 
to  him  to  cross  the  street,  said,  "  Nay,  nay,  my 
young  friend,— that's  all  over  now ;"  and  quoted, 
after  a  pause,  some  verses  of  Lady  Grizzel  Bail- 
lie's  pathetic  ballad,— 

^'  His  bonnet  stood  ance  fa'  fair  on  his  brow. 
His  aold  ane  look*d  better  than  mony  ane*s  new  ; 
But  now  he  lets't  wear  ony  way  it  will  hing, 
And  casts  himsell  dowie  upon  the  com-bing. 

*<  O  were  we  young,  as  we  ance  hae  been, 
We  sad  hae  been  galloping  doun  on  yon  green. 
And  linking  it  ower  the  lily  white  lea,^ 
And  werena  my  heart  light  I  wad  die.''* 

It  was  little  inBumtf^  c^i^as^XAxNi^VxVv^^^^Yc^^ 
on  certain  subjecte,  ewsw^  'm  i^dk»  ^asduw^xi.   ^i^^ 
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immediately  after  dting  these  renfes,  assumed  the 
sprightliness  of  his  most  pleasing  manner;  and 
taking  his  yomig  friend  home  with  him,  entertained 
him  very  agreeably  until  the  hour  of  the  ball  ar- 
rived, with  a  bowl  of  his  usual  potation,  and  Bon- 
nie Jean's  singing  of  some  verses  which  he  had  re- 
cently composed.  But  this  incident  belongs,  pro- 
bably, to  a  somewhat  later  period  of  our  poet's  re- 
sidence in  Dumfries. 

The  records  of  the  Excise-Office  are  silent  con- 
cerning the  suspicions  which  the  Commissioners 
of  the  time  certainly  took  up  'in  regard  to  Bums 
as' a  political  offender — according  to  the  phraseo- 
logy of  the  tempestuous  period,  a  democrat.  In 
that  department,  as  then  conducted,  I  am  assured 
that  nothing  could  have  been  more  imlike  the 
usual  course  of  things,  than  that  one  syllable  should 
have  been  set  down  in  writing  on  such  a  subject, 
unless  the  case  had  been  one  of  extremities.  That 
an  inquiry  was  instituted,  we  know  from  Bums's 
own  letters — and  what  the  exact  termination  of 
the  inquiry  was,  can  no  longer,  it  is  probable,  be 
ascertained. 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Bums,  ivUer  cdia^  gave  great  offence  by  demurring 
in  a  large  mixed  company  to  the  proposed  toast, 
<<  the  health  of  William  Pitt ;"  and  left  the  room 
in  indignation,  because  the  society  rejected  what 
he  wished  to  substitute,  namely,  <<  the  health  of  a 
greater  and  a  better  man,  Geoi^e  Washington." 
I  suppose  the  warmest  admirer  of  Mr  Pitt's  talents 
and  politics  Vould  hardly  venture  now-a-days  to 
dissent  substantially  from  Bums's  estimate  of  the 
compai*ative  merits  of  these  two  great  mei\.  TVv^ 
name  of  Washington,  at  a\\  evenX^^  -wVeiv  wsoXko^- 
porary  paflsioBB  shall  have  ftntWy  ww^  VsvVi  ^^ 

s2 
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peace  of  the  gnre,  will  onqiieetionBbly  lunre  itf 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  hermc  yirtne, — a  station 
which  demands  ihe  exhibition  of  yictoiy  pore  and 
unstained  over  temptations  and  trials  extraoidi- 
nary,  in  kind  as  well  as  strengrth.  But  at  the  time 
when  Boms,  being  a  servant  of  Mr  Pitt*8  goTera- 
menty  was  guilty  of  this  indiscretion^  it  is  obnoM 
that  a  great  deal  ^  more  was  meant  than  reached 
the  ear." 

In  the  poet's  own  correspondenoe^  we  havd 
traces  of  another  occurrence  of  the  same  sort 
Bums  thus  writes  to  a  gentleman  at  whose  table 
he  had  dined  the  day  before :— ^'  I  was,  I  know, 
drunk  last  night,  but  I  am  sober  this  morning. 

From  the  expressions  Captain made  use 

of  to  me,  had  I  had  nobody's  welfare  to  care  for 
but  my  own,  we  should  certunly  have  come,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  the  world,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  murdering  one  another  about  the  business. 
The  words  were  such  as  generally,  I  believe,  end 
in  a  brace  of  pistols :  but  I  am  still  pleased  to  think 
that  I  did  not  ruin  the  peace  and  welfare  of  a  wife 
and  children  in  a  drunken  squabble.  Farther,  you 
know  that  the  report  of  certain  political  opinions 
being  mine,  has  already  once  before  brought  me  to 
the  brink  of  destruction.  I  dread  lest  last  night's 
business  may  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way. 
You,  I  beg,  wiU  take  care  to  prevent  it.  I  tax 
your  wish  for  Mrs  Bums's  welfare  with  the  task 
of  waiting  on  every  gentleman  who  was  present 
to  state  this  to  him ;  and,  as  you  please,  show  this 
letter.  What,  after  all,  was  the  obnoxious  toast  ? 
May  our  stuxess  in  the  present  war  be  equal  to  the 
justice  of  our  cause — a  toast  that  the  most  outra- 
geous frenzy  of  loyc^t^  c«»t«a.  c^y^^cx  v^r 
Buma  has  been  coiameuO«A>  ivwyex^i^  \»>3  wwt^ 
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ad  iHmiiMrbv^ilImn,  for  pvtliiig  i|ip  with  ,the 
trealment  wmco  he  veeeifred  on  this  occasiM^ 
witboQt  calliogCaplam— «'.-  to  aooount  the  next 
momiiig;  and  one  critic^  tbe  last  I  am  Bure  that 
would  liave  wished  toaay  anything  unkindly  about 
the  poet)  has  emted  indignadon  in  the  breast  of 
Mr  Petotin,  b^  snggeating  that  Bums  really  had 
not,  at  any  penod  of  his  Hfe,  those  delicate  feel* 
ings  on  certain  matters^  which,  it  most  be  admitted* 
no  person  in  Boms's  original  rank  and  statUm  is 
ever  ezpeeted  to  act  npon.    The  question  maybe 
safely  introsted  to  the  good  sense  of  all  who  can 
look  to  the  cape  without  pasnon  or  jjersonal  irri* 
tatiom     No  human  being  will  erer  dream  that 
Robert  Bums  was  a  coward:  as  for  the  poet*s 
toast  about  the  siiccess  of  the  war,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  only  <me  meaning  was  ^ven  to  it 
by  all  who  heard  it  uttered ;  and  as  httle  that  a 
gentleman  bearing  the  King's  commission  in  the 
army,  if  he  was  entitled  to  resent  the  sentiment 
at  all,  lost  no  part  of  his  right  to  do  so^  because  it 
was  announced  in  a  quibble* 

Bums,  no  questimi,  was  guilty  of  unpoliteness 
as  well  as  indiscretion,  in  offining  any  such  toasts 
as  these  m  mixed  company;  but  that  such  toasts 
should  have  been  considered  as  attaching  any  gra?e 
suspicion  to  lus  character  as  a  loyal  subject,  ii  a 
circumstance  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
reference  to  the  exaggerated  state  of  poUtical  fed* 
ings  on  all  matters,  and  among  all  descriptions  of 
men,  at  that  melancholy  period  of  disaffection,  dis- 
trust and  disunion.  Who»  at  any  other  than  that 
lamentable  time,  would  erer  hare  dreamed  of  erect- 
ing the  drinking,  or  declining  to  drink,  the  heal^ 
of  a  particular  minister,  or  uie  vgn^Vai^^  ^^  ^id&^ 
approvwg,  of  a  particular  meaauxe  ^  ^^«rD3&»(^% 
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iMto  the  test  of  a  iiui's  loyalty  to  his  King  ?  The 
poc«  Ciabba  has  hi  sne  dF  his  masterly  sketcfaes, 
leiTen  as^  perhaps,  a  nore  Tirid  delineation  of  the 
jsmncs  and  coUkions  nhich  were  at  this  period 
the  p«rpetaal  cane  of  society  than  the  reader  may 
he  ahle  to  find  eke  where.  He  has  painted  the 
staardy  Tory  minghng  accidentally  in  a  eompany 
of  those  who  would  not,  like  Boms,  drink  <<  the 
hcahh  of  Wmiam  Fitt ;"  and  suffering  sternly  and 
salkilr  ander  the  infliction  of  their,  to  him,  hor- 
liUe' 


**  Xrr.  doner  past,  no  knger  lie  sappiest 
Hb  straff  dUike  to  be  a  silent  gnest ; 
'  Sabfects  and  vorit  ree  bov  at  hb  cnmmand— 
WbKQ  daappmntmnit  6o«n*d  on  all  he  pUnn^d. 
Fer«  hatk !  be  beaid,  amaxed,  on  erery  side. 
His  cbmcb  iBStdted,  and  ber  priests  belied. 
The  law«  rrrilcd,  die  luUng  povcis  abused. 
The  l«Bd  deridfd,  and  her  foes  exaued— 
He  heani  aod  peader'd.     What  to  men  so  vile 
Shixild  be  hb  language  ?  For  hb  threatening  style 
TbtfT  vere  too  manr.     If  hb  speedi  were  meek, 
Ther  voold  despbe  sach  poor  attempts  to  speak.. 
..Tfaac  were  leionnets  of  each  different  sort. 
Foes  to  the  laws,  the  priesthood,  and  the  coort ; 
Some  on  theii  faTonrite  plans  alone  intent, 
Some  pwelT  angrr  and  malevolent ; 
The  nsh  vere  prood  to  blame  theb  coantry*s  laws. 
The  Tain  to  seem  sappostets  of  a  cwjue  ; 
One  call*d  for  change  that  be  woold  diead  to  see. 
Another  sighM  for  Gallic  libcrt  j  ; 
And  nnmbcrs  joining  with  the  forward  crew, 
For  no  one  reason — bat  that  many  doL. 
<— How,  said  the  Jnstiee^  can  thb  trouble  rise— . 
Thb  sluuoe  and  pain,  fiom  creatoies  I  despise  ?**— ^ 

And  he  has  also  presented  the  champion  of 
ioj'alty  as  sorromided  m\!ici  Vjow^s^  v^\fv\9&^  «sid 
amased  with  tine  aindaicit^  ol  «^\saBEw:«^^\anKx»i(^ 
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vnth  whom  he  has  now  no  more  caii3e  to  keep 
terms  than  such  gentlemen  as  ^<  Captain  ■    ** 

were  wont  to  do  with  Rohert  Bums. 

^^  Is  it  not  known,  agreed,  confinn'd,  confest. 
That  of  all  peoples  we  are  govem'd  best  ? 
—And  live  theve  those  in  such  all-glorious  state, 
'Traitors  protected  in  the  land  ^ey  hate, 
Rebels  still  warring  with  the  laws  that  give 
To  them  subsistence  ?— Yes,  such  wretches  live  1 
The  laws  that  nursed  them  they  blaspheme ;  the  laws— 
Their  Sovereign's  glory— and  their  country's  cause  ;— i 
And  who  their  mouth,  their  master  fiedd ;  and  who 
Rebellion's  oracle  ?— You,  caitiff,  you  ! 
i— O  could  our  country  firom  her  coasts  expel 
Such  foes,  and  nourish  those  that  wish  her  well ! 
This  her  mild  laws  forbid,  but  we  may  stUl 
From  us  eject  them  by  our  sovereign  wilL-« 

This  let  us  do 

He  spoke,  and,  seated  with  his  fonner  air, 
Look'd  his  full  self,  and  fiU'd  his  ample  chair  ; 
Took  one  full  bumper  to  each  favourite  cause. 
And  dwelt  all  night  on  politics  and  laws. 
With  high  applauding  voice  which  gain'd  him  high  ap- 
plause." 

Bmns,  eager  of  temper,  lond  of  tone,  and  with 
declamation  and  sarcasm  equally  at  command,  was, 
we  may  easily  believe,  the  most  hated  of  human 
beings,  hecause  the  most  dreaded,  among  the  pro- 
vincial champions  of  the  administration  of  which  he 
thought  fit  to  disapprore.  But  that  he  erer^  in  his 
most  ardent  moods,  upheld  the  principles  of  those 
whose  applause  of  the  French  Revolution  was  but 
the  mask  of  revolutionary  designs  at  home,  after 
these  principles  had  been  really  developed  by  those 
that  maintained  them,  and  understood  by  him,  it 
may  be  safely  denied.  There  is  not^  in  qALI»&  ^^x- 
respondence,  one  syllable  to  giVQ  coxni\eo»sv^^N^ 
sacb  a  cbai^. 
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His  indiscretion,  however,  did  not  always  con- 
fine itself  to  words ;  and  thoagh  an  incident  now 
about  to  be  recorded,  belongs  to  the  year  1792, 
before  the  French  war  broke  out,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  formed  the  main  subject  of  the 
inquiry  which  the  Excise  Commissioners  thought 
themselves  called  upon  to  institute  touching  die 
politics  of  our  poet. 

At  that  period  a  great  deal  of  contraband  traffic, 
chiefly  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  was  going  on  along  the 
coasts  of  Galloway  and  Ayrshire,  and  the  whole 
of  the  revenue  officers  from  Gretna  to  Dumfries, 
were  placed  under  the  orders  of  a  superintendent 
residing  in  Annan,  who  exerted  himself  zealously 
in  intercepting  the  descent  of  the  smuggling  ves- 
sels. On  tiie  27th  of  February,  a  suspicious-look- 
ing brig  was  discovered  in  the  Solway  Frith,  and 
Bums  was  one  of  the  party  whom  the  superintend- 
ent conducted  to  watch  her  motions.  She  got  into 
shallow  water  the  day  afterwards,  and  the  officers 
were  enabled  to  discover  that  her  crew  were  nu- 
merous, armed,  and  not  likely  to  yield  without  a 
struggle.  Lewars,  a  brother  exciseman^  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  our  poet,  was  accordingly  sent  to 
Dumfries  for  a  guard  of  dragoons ;  the  superin- 
tendent, Mr  Crawford,  proceeded  himself  on  a  si- 
milar errand  to  Ecclcfechan,  and  Bums  was  left 
with  some  men  under  his  orders,  to  watch  the  brig, 
and  prevent  landing  or  escape.  From  the  private 
journal  of  one  of  the  excisemen,  (now  in  my  Imnds,) 
it  appears  that  Bums  manifested  considerable  im- 

Satiencc  while  thus  occupied,  being  left  for  many 
ours  in  a  wet  salt-marsh,  with  a  force  which  he 
knew  to  be  inadequate  for  tl\e  \iurpo6e  it  was 
meant  to  fulfil.    One  oi\\VR  toTDx^!Afe^V«KnL\v%V\\iv 
abuse  his  friend  Lewaro  Vu  ^vt^CvcxJwK,  ^w  \s««w^ 
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slow  about  his  journey,  the  man  answered,  that 
be  also  wished  the  devil  had  him  for  his  pains^ 
and  that  Bums,  in  the  meantime,  would  do  well 
to  indite  a  song  upon  the  sluggard:  Burns  said 
nothing ;  but  after  taking  a  few  strides  by  himself 
among  the  reeds  and  shingle,  rejoined  his  party, 
and  chanted  to  them  the  well-known  ditty,  77ie 
DeiFs  run  awd  wik   the  Exciseman.*    Lewars 
arrived  shortly  afterwards  with  his  dragoons ;  and 
Bums,  putting  himself  at  their  head,  waded,  sword 
in  hand,  to  the  brig,  and  was  the  first  to  board 
her.    The  crew  losjb  heart,  and  submitted,  though 
their  numbers  were  greater  than  those  of  the  as- 
sailing force.    The  vessel  was  condemned,  and, 
with  all  her  arms  and  stores,  sold  by  auction  next 
day  at  Dumiries :  upon  which  occasion,  Bums^ 
whose  behaviour  had  been  highly  commended, 
thought  fit  to  purchase  four  carronades,  by  way  of 
trophy.     But  his  glee  went  a  step  farther; — ^he 
sent  the  guns,  with  a  letter,  to  the  French  Con- 
vention, requesting  that  body  to  accept  of  them  as 
a  mark  of  his  admiration  and  respect.    The  pre- 
sent, and  its  accompaniment,  were  intercepted  at 
the  custom-house  at  Dover ;  and  here,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  room  to  doubt,  was  the  principal 
circumstance  that  drew  on  Bums  the  notice  of  his 
jealous  superiors. 

We  were  not,  it  is  trae,  at  war  with  France ; 
but  every  one  knew  and  felt  that  we  were  to  be 
so  ere  long ;  and  nobody  can  pretend  that  Bums 
was  not  guilty,  on  this  occasion,  of  a  most  ab- 
surd and  presumptuous  breach  of  decorum. 

*  The  account  in  the  Reliques  of  this  song  being  c(Hn- 
posed  for  "  a  festive  meeting  of  all  tlie  ^x.d%a-«!i®L«s%>Ns^ 
Scotland!,"  is  therefore  faicoirect.    M.T  Txa&xi^  matwq«t->^- 
surea  me,  that  there  neyer  waa  an^  vixciv  Tci<e«^%« 
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When  he  learned  the  impre88i<m  that  had  heen 
created  hy  his  condiicty  and  its  prohable  conse- 
qnences,  he  wrote  to  his  patron,  Mr  Graham  of 
Fintray,  the  following  letter  ^— 

«' Deeember  1792. 

<<  SiR)  I  have  been  surprised,  confounded,  and 
distracted  by  Mr  MitcheU,  the  collector,  telling  me 
that  he  has  received  an  order  from  your  board  to 
inquire  into  my  political  conduct,  and  blaming  me 
as  a  person  disanected  to  govemment.  Sir,  you 
are  a  husband  and  a  father.  You  know  what  yon 
would  feel  to  see  the  much-loved  wife  of  your  bo- 
som, and  your  helpless,  prattling  little  ones  turned 
adrift  into  the  wond,  degraded  and  disgraced,  from 
a  situation  in  which  they  had  been  respectable  and 
respected,  and  left  almost  without  the  necessary 
support  of  a  miserable  existence.  Alas!  sir, 
must  I  think  that  such  soon  wiU  be  my  lot  ?  and 
from  the  damned  dark  insinuations  of  hellish, 
groundless  envy  too  ?  I  believe,  sir,  I  may  aver  it^ 
and  in  the  sight  of  Omniscience,  that  I  would  not  tell 
a  deliberate  falsehood,  no,  not  though  even  worse 
horrors,  if  worse  can  be,  than  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, hung  over  my  head.  And  I  say  that  the 
allegation,  whatever  villain  has  made  it^  is  a  lie. 
To  the  British  Constitution,  on  revolution  princi- 
ples, next,  after  my  God,  I  am  most  devoutly  at- 
tached. You,  sir,  nave  been  much  and  generously 
my  friend.  Heaven  knovvs  how  warmly  I  have 
felt  the  obligation,  and  how  gratefully  I  have 
thanked  yon.  Fmtune,  sir,  has  made  you  power- 
fuly  and  me  impotent ;  has  given  you  patronage, 
and  me  dependence.  I  would  not,  for  my  single 
edf,  call  on  your  YramaiaX^  \  ^ex^^^OsvTK^YCfiular^ 
ascoimected  situatiou,  1  -wovi^^  ^\«?»fe  ^^  vsw^ 
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Ijbafc  now  «welb  in  my  eye ;  I  canld  brave  mis. 
fortune ;  I  could  &ce  rain ;  at  the  wont,  ^  death's 
thousand  doors  stand  open*'  But,  good  God  I  the 
tender  concerns  that  I  have  mentioned,  the  claims 
and  ties  that  I  see  at  this  moment,  and  feel  around 
me,  how  they  unnerve  courage  and  wither  resolu« 
tioB  1  To  your  patronage,  as  a  man  of  some  ge- 
nius, you  luive  allowed  me  a  claim ;  and  your  es- 
teem, as  an  honest  man,  I  know  is  my  due.  To 
these,  sir,  permit  me  to  appeal.  By  these  may  I 
adjure  you  to  save  me  from  ^t  misery  whidi 
threatens  to  overwhelm  me ;  and  which,  with  my 
latest  breath  I  will  say,  I  have  not  deserved !" 

On  the  2d  of  January,  (a  week  or.  two  afterw 
wards)  we  find  him  writing  to  Mrs  Dunlop  in  these 
terms:— -(The  good  lady  had  been  ofioring  him 
some  interest  with  the  Excise  board  in  the  view  of 
promotion.)  ^  Mr  C.  can  be  of  little  sarvice  to  me 
at  present ;  at  least,  I  should  be  shy  of  applying. 
I  cannot  probably  be  settled  as  a  supervisor  for  se- 
veral years.  I  must  wait  llie  rotation  oi  lists,  &c. 
Besides,  some  envious  malicious  devil  has  raised 
a  little  demur  on  my  political  principles,  and  I 
wish  to  let  that  matter  settle  before  I  oiSer  myself 
too  much  in  the  eye  of  my  superiiws.  I  have  set 
hencefcNrth  a  seal  on  my  lips,  as  to  these  unlucky 
politics ;  but  to  you  I  must  breathe  my  sentiments.- 
In  this,  as  in  everjrthing  else,  I  shall  show  the 
undisguised  emotions  of  my  sotd.  War,  I  depre- 
cate: misery  and  ruin  to  thousands  are  in  the 
blast  that  announces  the  destractive  demon. 
But " 

<<  The  remainder  of  this  letter,"  says  Cromek, 
<<  has  been  torn  away  by  somei  barbarous  b!UQ$i!' 
I  can  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  torn  vnv^  V|  q^^^ 


•    ^ 
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ef  the  kindest  hands  in  the  workl— that  cf  Mvi 
Dvnlop  herself. 

The  exact  resnlt  of  the  Bxdse  Board's  investU 
pition  is  hidden,  as  has  been  said  ahove,  in  obscn* 
rity  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  likdy  that  the  cloud  will  be 
withdratm  hereafter.  A  general  impressioiiy  how- 
ever,  appears  to  have  gone  forth,  that  the  afiir 
lemiinated  in  something  which  Boms  himself  con* 
sidered  as  tantamoont  to  the  destruction  of  all 
hope  of  fatore  promotion  in  his  profession ;  and  it 
has  been  insinuated  by  almost  eyery  one  of  has 
biographers,  that  the  crashing  of  these  lu^ies  ope-' 
rated  unhappily,  even  fatally,  on  the  tone  of  ms 
mind,  and,  in  consequence,  on  the  habits  of  his  life. 
In  a  word,  the  early  death  of  Bums  has  been  (by 
implication  at  least)  ascribed  mainly  to  the  circum- 
stances in  question.  Even  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  dis* 
tinctly  intimated  his  acquiescence  in  this  prevalent 
notion.  ^<  The  political  predilections,"  says  he,  <<  for 
they  could  hardly  be  termed  principles,  of  Bnrns,- 
were  entirely  determined  by  his  feelings.  At  his 
first  appearance,  he  felt,  or  afiected,  a  propensity 
to  Jacobitism.  Indeed,  a  youth  of  his  warm  imagi- 
nation in  Scotland  thirty  years  ago,*  could  hardly 
escape  this  bias.  The  side  of  Charles  Edward 
was  that^  not  surely  of  sound  sense  and  sober  rea- 
son, but  of  romantic  gallantry  and  high  achieve* 
ment.  The  inadequacy  of  the  means  by  which 
^t  prince  attempted  to  regain  the  crown  forfeit- 
ed by  his  finthers,  the  strange  and  dmost  poetical 
adventures  which  he  underwent, — the  Scottish  mar- 
tial character,  honoured  in  his  victories,  and  de- 
graded and  crushed  in  his  defeat, — ^Uie  tales  of  the 
retenaUB  who  had  followed  his  adventurous  standi 

•  Quarterly  II«\*\«v  tex  Y^Nsiww?  \«m. 
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»d,  wete  all  cakulated  to  impieas  upon  the  mind 
of  a  poet  a  warm  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  Yet  the  impression  was  not  of  a  Teiy 
Borions  cast ;  for  Burns  himself  acknowledges  in 
one  of  hislettersy  (Reliques^  p.  240^)  that '  to  tell 
the  matter  of  iaety  except  when  my  passions  were 
heated  hy  some  accidental  cause,  my  Jacobitism 
was  merely  by  way  of  vtve  la  bagakUe^  The  same 
enthusiastic  ardour  of  disposition  swayed  Bums  in 
his  choice  of  political  tenets,  when  the  country 
was  agitated  by  revolutionary  principles.  That  the 
poet  would  have  chosen  the  side  on  which  high 
talents  were  most  likely  to  procure  celebrity ;  tluit 
he  to  whom  the  fieutidious  distinctions  of  society 
were  always  odious,  should  have  listened  with  com- 
placence to  the  voice  of  French  philosophy,  which 
denounced  them  as  usurpations  on  the  rights  of 
man,  was  precisely  the  thing  to  be  expected.  Yet 
we  cannot  but  think,  that  if  his  superiors  in  the 
Excise  department  had  tried  the  experiment  of 
soothing  rather  than  isritating  his  feelings^  they 
might  hate  spared  themselves  the  disgrace  of  ren* 
dering  desperate  the  possessor  of  such  uncommon 
Jalents.  For  it  is  hit  too  certain^  that  from  the 
moment  his  hopes  of  promotion  were  utterly 
blasted,  his  tendency  to  dissipation  hurried  hiill 
precipitately  into  those  excesses  which  shortened 
his  life.  We  doubt  not,  iJiat  in  that  awful  period 
of  national  discord,  he  had  done  and  said  enough 
to  deter,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  servants  of  govferur 
ment  from  countenancing  an  avowed  partisan  of 
faction.  But  this  partizan  was  Bums  I  Surely  the 
experiment  of  lenity  might  have  been  tried,  and 
perhaps  successfully.  The  conduct  of  Mr  GrsiMsist 
of  Fintray,  our  poet's  only  shVeVd  ^j^vqsX  V2N»5^ 
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disminiim  and  conteqaent  rum/iefleeto  the  lugb- 
Mt  credit  on  that  gentleman." 

In  the  general  strain  of  sentinient  in  thk  pMi- 
age,  who  can  refiue  to  conctar  ?  hnt  I  am  homd 
to  say,  that  after  a  carefnl  examination  of  all  ths 
docnmentSy  printed  and  MS*,  to  which  I  have  had 
access,  I  have  great  doubts  as  to  some  of  the  pin- 
cipal  fiiicts  assumed  in  the  eloqnent  statement.  Ihaie 
hefore  me,  for  example,  a  letter  of  Mr  Findlater, 
formerly  Collector  at  Glasgow,  who  was;  at  the  pe- 
riod in  question,  Bnms's  immediate  superior  in 
the  Dnmfries  district,  in  which  that  TeryrespectaMe 
person  distinctly  says  : — *'  I  may  yentare  to  as- 
sert, that  when  Boms  was  accused  of  a  leaning  to 
democracy,  and  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  took 
place,  he  was  subjected,  in  consequence  thereof, 
to  no  more  than  perhaps  a  verbal  or  private  cau- 
tion to  be  more  circumspect  in  future.  Neither  do 
I  beUeve  his  promotion  was  thereby  affected,  as 
has  been  stated.  That,  had  he  lived,  would,  I  have 
every  reason  to  think,  have  gone  on  in  the  usual 
routine.  His  good  and  steady  friend  Mr  Graham 
would  have  attended  to  this.  What  cause,  ther»* 
fore,  was  there  for  depression  of  spirits  on  this  ac- 
count ?  or  how  should  he  have  been  hurried  theie- 
by  to  a  premature  grave?  /never  saw  his  spirit 
fail  till  he  was  borne  down  by  the  pressure  of  dis- 
ease and  bodily  weakness ;  and  even  then  it  would 
occasionally  revive,  and  like  an  expiring  lamp^ 
emit  bright  flashes  to  the  last."* 

When  the  war  had  fairly  broken  out,  a  bat- 
talion of  volunteers  was  formed  in  Dumfries,  and 
Bums  was  an  original  member  of  the  corps.  It  is 
very  true  that  hu  accession  was  objected  to  b^ 

•  Letter  to  DoMMLllaiiie>1B!KV*'^  .^"^iftSflDaww^ 
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'some  of  his  neighbours ;  but  these  were  over-raled 
by  the  gentlemen  who  took  the  lead  in  the  bu. 
siness,  and  the  poet  soon  beoaine,  as  might  ha^e 
been  expected,  the  greatest  possible  fti^onrite  with 
his  brothers  in  arms.  His  commanding  officer, 
Colonel  De  Peyster,  attests  his  zealous  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  corps ;  and  their 
attachment  to  him  was  on  the  incvease  to  the 
last.  He  was  their  lamieate,  and  in  that  oapadty 
did  more  good  service  to  the  goi^mmei^  of  the 
country,  at  a  crisis  of  the  darkest  alarm  and  dan* 
ger,  than  perhaps  any  one  person  of  his  rank  and 
station,  imth  the  exception  of  Dibdia,  had  the 
power  or  the  inclination  to  render.  ^<  Bums,*' 
says  Allan  Cunningham,  <^  was  a  zealous  lover  of 
his  country,  and  has  stamped  his  patriotic  feelings 
in  many  a  lastmg  yerse.  • . .  His  poor  and  honest 
Sodger  laid  hold  at  onoe  on  the  public  feeling,  and 
it  was  everywhere  sung  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
only  began  to  abate  when  Campbell's  Eocile  of 
JSWkand  Wounded  Hussar  wete  published.  Dum- 
fries, whidi  sent  so  many  of  her  sons  to  the  wars, 
rung  with  it  from  port  to  port ;  and  the  poet, 
wherever  he  went,  heard  it  echoing  from  house 
and  halL  I  wish  this  exquisite  and  useful  song, 
witii  Scots  wha  hae  wi*  Wipdhce  hkdy — the  Song 
cf  Dealhy  and  Does  Jumghfy  Gaul  Invasion 
nrea$ — all  lyrics  which  enforce  a  love  of  coun- 
try, and  a  martial  enthusiasm  into  men's  breasts, 
had  obtained  some  reward  for  the  poet.  His 
perishable  oonyersation  was  remembered  by  the 
rich  to  his  prejudice — his  imperishable  lyrics  were 
rewarded  only  by  the  admiration  and  tears  of  his 
fellow  peasants." 

Lastly,  whatever  the  rebuke  oHVve^it<5k&^^^^^ 
amounted  to — (Mr  James  Gr«Y>  ^  ^^e«2t   <yccv» 

T  2 
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■choolmaster  in  Dumfries,  and  seeing  ntiusb  ef 
Burns  both  as  the  teacher  of  his  chikbeny  and  m 
a  personal  friend  and  associate  of  literaiy  taste  and 
talent,  is  the  only  person  who  gives  anything  like 
an  exact  statement ;  and  according  to  him^  Bnm 
was  admonished  ^'  ^t  it  was  his  hasinesa  to  ad, 
not  to  think**) — in  whateTer  hmgoage  the  cenann 
was  clothed,  the  Excise  Board  did  nothing  frosk 
which  Bums  had  anycanse  to  snppooe  that  Us 
hopes  of  ultimate  promotion  were  extinguished. 
Nay,  if  he  had  taken  up  such  a  notion,  i^htly  or 
erroneously,  Mr  Findlater,  who  had  him  cooBtantly 
under  his  eye,  and  who  enjoyed  all  his  confidenee^ 
and  who  enjoyed  then,  as  he  still  enjoys,  the  ut- 
most confidence  of  the  Board,  must  have  known 
the  foct  to  he  so.  Such,  I  cannot  help  thinkings 
is  the  fairuiriew  of  the  case:  at  all  erents,  we 
know  that  Bums,  the  year  before  he  died*  was 
permitted  to  aei  bs  a  Supervttor  f  a  thing  not 
likely  to  have  occurred  had  there  been  any  resolu- 
tion against  promotiog  him  in  his  proper  order  to 
a  permanent  situation  of  that  superior  rank. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
Excise  Board  have  been  dealt  with  harshly,  when 
men  of  eminence  hare  talked  of  their  conduct  to. 
Burns  as  affixing  disgrace  to  them.    It  appears 
that  Bums,  being  guilty  unquestionably  of  great .. 
indiscretion  and  indecorum  both  of  word  and  deed, 
was  admonished  in  a  private  manner,  that  at  such 
a  period  of  national  distraction,  it  behoved  a  pub« 
lie  officer,  gifted  with  talents  and  necessarily  with 
influence  like  his,  vexy  carefully  to  abstain  from 
conduct  which,  now  that  passions  have  had  time 
to  cool,  no  sane  man  will  say  became  his  situation ; 
tb&t  Bnms*8  Babaeqneint  coivdiucx  «&Rft^  >^^  xb\« 
/aFOunble  iropreaavoja  a:e%^ft^  Va  Ajofc  Tiaai^  ^&>Ma 
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Aoperiors;  and  that  be  Imd  began  to  talte  tbe 
fruits  of  tbeir  recorered  approbationand  eonfidence, 
ere  bis  career  was  closed  hy  ilLiess  and  deatb. 
Tbese  Commissioners  of  Excise  were  tbemselves 
•nbordinate  officers  of  tbe  government,  and  strictly 
responsible  for  those  under  them.  That  they  did 
try  tbe  experiment  of  lenity  to  a  certain  extent,  i^ 
pears  to  be  made  out;  that  ^^  could  have  been 
justified  in  trying  it  to  a  farther  extent,  is  at  the 
IcAst  doubtful.  But  with  regard  to  the  goyemment 
of  the  country  itself,  I  must  say  I  think  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  defend  them.  Mr  Pitt's  ministry 
gave  Dibdin  a  pension  of  L.200  a-year  for  writing 
his  Sea  Songs  ;*  and  one  cannot  help  remember* 
ing,  that  when  Bums  did  begin  to  excite  the  ar- 
dour and  patriotism  of  his  couutvymen  by  such 
songs  as  Mr  Cunningham  has  been>  Alluding  to, 
there  were  persons  who  had  every  opportunity  of 
representing  to  the  Premier  the  claims  of  a  greater 
than  Dibdin.  Lepity,  indulgence,  to  whatever 
length  carried  in  such  quarters  as  these,  would 
have  been  at  once  safe  and  gracefuL  What  the 
minor  politicians  of  the  day  thought  of  Bums's 
poetry  I  know  not ;  but  Mr  Pitt  himself  appre- 
ciated it  as  highly  as  any  man.  <^  I  can  think  of 
no  yerse,**  said  tbe  great  Minister,  when  Bums 
was  no  more-—"  I  can  think  of  no  verse  since 
Shakspeare's,  that  has  so  much  the  appearance  of 
coming  sweetly  from  nature."  f 

.  *  By  the  way,  Mr  Fox's  ministry  gained  no  credit  by 
diminighing  Dibdin's  pension  during  their  brief  sway,  by 
one-hal^ 

-f  I  am  assured  that  Mr  Pitt  used  these  words  at  the 
table  of  the  late  Lord  Liverpool,  soon  aCtet  l&\)cni<^^  ^aa."^* 
How  that  event  might  come  to  be  a  natonOi  \jO^\ft  ^^  "^^ 
UtbJe,  will  be  seen  io  the  sequei 
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Had  Barns  pnt  forth  some  newspaper 
upon  Lepaaz  or  Camot,  or  a  smart  pamphlet  "  On 
the  State  of  the  Country/'  he  might  have  heen 
more  attended  to  in  his  lifetime.  It  is  commoo 
to  say,  ^<  what  is  everyhody's  hnsiness  is  nohodj^s 
hnsiness  ;"  bnt  one  may  he  pardoned  for  thinkmg 
that  in  snch  cases  as  this,  that  which  the  gene- 
ral Toice  of  the  country  does  admit  to  be  eTeryi 
hody's  business,  comes  in  fact  to  be  the  business  of 
those  whom  the  nation  intrusts  with  motional  coo* 
cems. 

To  return  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  reyiewal^l 
seems  that  he  has  somewhat  overstated  the  politi- 
cal  indiscretions  of  which  Bums  was  actually  guil- 
ty. Let  us  hear  the  counter-statement  of  Mr  &ay, 
who,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  enjoyed 
Bums's  intimacy  and  confidence  during  his  resi* 
dence  at  Dumfries.-— No  one  who  knows  anything 
of  that  excellent  man,  will  for  a  moment  suspect 
him  of  giving  any  other  than  what  he  believea  to 
be  true. 

<<  Bums  (says  he)  was  enthusiastiealhr  fbnd  of 
liberty,  and  a  lover  of  the  popular  part  of  our  con- 
stitution ;  but  he  saw  and  admired  the  just  and  de- 
licate proportions  of  the  political  fabric,  and  no- 
thing could  be  farther  from  his  aim  than  to  level 
with  the  dust  the  venerable  pile  reared  by  the  la- 
bours and  the  wisdom  of  ages.  That  provision  of 
the  constitution,  however,  by  which  it  is  made  to 
contain  a  self-correcting  principle,  obtained  no  in- 
considerable share  of  his  admiration:  he  was, 
therefore,  a  zealous  advocate  of  constitutional  re- 
form. The  necessity  of  this  he  often  supported  in 
conversation  with  all  the  energy  of  an  irresistible 
eloquence  ;  but  tJheie  \^  iko  cs\^civ«»  ^^oaxVy^  «h«b 
iFciit  farther.     U«  ^^^a  «^  mcis^x  ^"i  t»  ^^^^^ 
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■club.  At  the  time  when,  in  certain  societies,  the 
mad  cry  of  revolution  was  raised  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  his  voice  was  never  heard 
in  their  debates,  nor  did  he  ever  support  their 
opinions  in  writing,  or  correspond  with  them  in 
any  form  whatever.  Though  limited  to  an  income 
which  any  other  man  would  have  considered  po^ 
verty,  he  refused  L.50  a-year  offered  to  him  for  a 
weeldy  article,  by  the  proprietors  of  an  opposition 
paper ;  and  two  reasons,  equally  honourable  to  him, 
induced  him  to  reject  ^is  proposal.  His  indepen«i 
jdent  spirit  spumed  the  idea  of  becoming  the  hire- 
ling of  a  party ;  jand  whatever  may  have  been  his 
opinion  of  the  men  and  measures  that  then  pre^ 
vailed,  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  fetter  the  ope* 
vxations  of  that  government  by  which  he  was  em-» 
ploved," 

In  strong  confirmation  of  the  first  part  of  this 
statement  by  Mr  Gray,*  we  have  the  following  ex* 
tract  froi9  the  poet's  own  private  diary,  never,  in 
all  human  probability,  designed  to  meet  the  public 
eye. — "  Whatever  njight  be  my  sentiments  of  re* 
publics,  ancient  or  modem,  I  ever  abjured  the  idea 
of  such  changes  here.  A  constitution  which,  in 
its  original  principles,  experience  has  proved  to  be 
every  way  fitted  for  our  happiness,  it  would  be  in* 
sanity  to  abandon  for  an  untried  visionary  the<»y«*' 
This  surely  is  not  the  language  of  one  of  those  who 
then  said  and  sung  broadly  and  boldly 

^^  Of  old  things  all  are  over  old ; 
Of  good  things  none  are  good  enough ; 
We*ll  show  that  we  can  help  to  frame 
A  world  of  other  stuff.** 

•  Mr  Gray  removed  from  the  school  of  DwmitYe*  \ft  'Cc^ 

High  School  of  Edinburgh)  in  whicYi  ernVnent  ^isiv&ar}  ^ 

/br  mapjr  jre»n  labouzed  with  distVnguiit^ed.  i»fiCft»^    *^^ 
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As  to  the  delicate  and  intricate  question  of  Ptoiir 
mentary  Reform*— it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Mr 
Pitt  advocated  that  measure  at  the  ovtaet  of  his 
career,  and  never  abandoned  the  prindpleyahhougli 
the  events  of  bis  time  were  too  well  fitted  to  cob- 
▼ince  him  of  the  inexpediency  of  making  any  fir- 
ther  attempts  at  carrying  it  into  practice ;  ana  it  h 
also  to  be  considered  that  Bomsy  in  bis  hnmble 
and  remote  situation,  was  mnch  more  likely  to  sein 
right  principles,  than  to  judge  of  the  safety  or  expe- 
diency of  carrying  them  into  effect. 

The  statement  about  the  newspaper,  refers  to 
Mr  Perry  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  who,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  made  the 
proposal  referred  to,  and  received  for  answer  a 
letter  which  may  be  seen  in  the  General  Coiret^ 
pondence  of  our  poet,  and  the  tenor  of  which  it 
m  accordance  with  what  Mr  Gray  has  said.  Mr 
Perry  afterwards  pressed  Bums  to  settle  in  Lon* 
don  as  a  regiidar  writer  for  his  paper,  and  the  poet 
declined  to  do  so,  alleging  that,  however  smalh 
his  Excise  appointment  was  a  certainty,  which,  in 
justice  to  his  fJEuaily,  he  could  not  think  of  abandon" 
ing.* 

In  conclusion,  Bums's  abstinence  from  the  po- 
litical clubs,  and  affiliated  societies  of  that  disas- 
trous period,  is  a  circumstance,  the  importance  of 
which  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  machinery  by  which  the  real  revolu- 
tionists of  the  sera  designed,  and  endeavoured,  to 
carry  their  purposes  into  execution. 

Bums,  after  the  Excise  inquiry,  took  care,  no 

then  became  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Institution  at  Belfast, 
and  is  now  in  ho\y  OTdet^,  «xv^  «.  di«.\&».\xv  oC  tJhe  East  India 
Company  in  the  pTcsidetvcy  oi  ^*^^^_  .    ^.^^ 
•  Thin  is  stated  on  tht  auxYvoAt^  dl^«JFR^v^«• 
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doubt,  to  arad  similar  scrapes ;  bat  be  had  no  re* 
Itictance  to  meddle  largely  and  zealously  in  the 
squabbles  of  county  politics  and  contested  elections; 
and  thus,  by  merely  espousing,  on  all  occasions,  the 
cause  of  the  Whig  candidate4s,  kept  up  very  eifec-> 
tually  the  spleen  which  the  Tories  had  originally 
conceived  on  tolerably  legitimate  grounds.  Of  his 
political  verses,  written  at  Dumfries,  hardly  any 
specimens  have  as  yet  appeared  in  print ;  it  would 
be  easy  to  ^ve  many  of  tnem,  but  perhaps  some  of 
the  persons  lashed  and  ridiculed  are  stiU  aliye— ^ 
their  children  certainly  are  so. 
[  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  efiusions,^ 
and  one  of  the  most  quotable,  was  written  on  a 
desperately  contested  election  for  the  Dumfries 
district  of  boroughs,  between  Sir  James  Johnstone 
of  Westerhall,  and  Mr  Miller,  the  younger,  of  Dal- 
awinton ;  Bums,  of  course,  maintaining  the  cause 
of  his  patron's  family.    There  is  much  humour  in 

The  Fiv;e  Cablikes. 

1.  There  were  five  carlines  in  the  south,  they  fell  upon  a 

scheme, 
To  send  a  lad  to  Lunnun  town  to  hring  them  tidings  hame. 
Nor  only  bring  them  tidings  hame,  but  do  their  errands 

there, 
And  aiblins  gowd  and  honour  baith  might  be  that  laddie's. 

share. 

2.  There  was  Maggy  by  the  banks  o*  Nith,"  a  dame  wi' 

pride  eneugh, 
And  Marjory  o'  the  Monylochs,*}*  a  cadine  auld  and  teugh  ; 
And  blinkin  Bess  o*  Annandale,  j:  tliat  dwelt  near  Solway* 

side, 
And  whisky  Jean  that  took  her  gill  in  Galloway  sae  wide  ;  § 
A  nd  black  Joan  frae  Crichton  Peel,  ||  o*  gipsy  kith  and  kin, — 
Five  wighter  carlines  war  na  foun*  the  souVhco\iTv\A'fcN«VCcvvs\» 

#  Dumfries.      .   tLochmabcn.      «  X  ^xlxaxu- 
#  Kirkcudbright,  \  San'v^xYiax* 
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3.  To  lend  a  lad  to  Lannan  town,  they  met  upon  it  day, 
And  mony  a  knight  and  mony  a  laird  their  enand  fidn  wmI 

But  nae  ane  could  their  fancjr  please ;  O  ne*er  a  ane  but  twij. 

4.  The  first  he  was  a  belted  knight,*  bred  o*  a  border  dia, 
And  he  wad  gae  to  lionnun  town,  might  nae  man  him 

withitan*, 
And  he  wad  do  their  errands  wed,  and  meikle  be  wad  mf. 
And  ilka  ane  at  Lunnun  oourt  would  bid  to  him  gnde  di^. 
Sf,  The  next  came  in  asodger  youth, -f  and  spak  wi'  modest 

grace. 
And  he  wad  gae  to  Lannnn  tonn  if  sae  their  pleaanie  wist 
Qe  wadna  hecht  them  courtly  gifts,  nor  meikle  speech 

gretend, 
B  wad  hecht  an  honest  heart,  wad  ne*er  desert  a  friend. 
61  Now,  wham  to  choose  and  wham  refuse,  at  strife  thlr  cv- 

lines  fell. 
For  some  iiad  gentle  folks  to  please,  and  some  wad  plsMS 

themselL 
7*  Then  out  spak  mim-mouM  Meg  o*  Nith,  and  she  spak 

up  wi*  piide. 
And  she  wad  send  the  sodger  youth,  whaterer  might  betide ; 
For  the  auld  guidman  o'  JLunnun  :^  court  she  didna  care  a 

pin; 
But  she  wad  send  the  soger  youth  to  greet  his  eldest  8on.§ 

8.  Then  up  sprang  Bess  o*  Annandale,  and  a  deadly  aith 

she^s  taen, 
That  she  wad  vote  the  border  knight,  though  she  should  vote 

her  lane ; 
For  far-aff  fowls  hae  feaihen  fair,  and  fools  o*  change  aie 

fain; 
But  I  hae  tried  the  border  knight,  and  I'll  try  him  yet  again. 

9.  Says  black  Joto  frae  Crichton  Peel,  a  carllne  stoor  and 

grim, 
The  auld  guidman,  and  the  young  guidman,  for  me  may 

sink  or  swim ; 
For  fools  will  freat  o'  right  or  wrang,  while  knaves  laugh 

them  to  scorn ; 

But  the  sodger's  Mends  hae  blawn  the  best,  so  he  shall  bear 
the  horn. 


•  Sir  J.  Johnitane.  ^  ^«^.^«\*  ^  , 

*  George  lU.  \tY«^Nto«*^iai*. 
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IOl  Then  whisky  Jean  spak  ower  her  drink,  Ye  weel  keo, 

kimmers  a*, 
I'he  auld  guidman  o*  Lunnon  court,  his  back's  been  at  the  wa*  { 
And  mony  a  friend  that  kiss't  his  cup,  is  now  a  fremit  wight, 
But  it's  ne*er  be  said  o'  whisky  Jean.^I*ll  send  the  border 

knight 

11.  Then, slow  raise  Marjory  o*  the  Lochs,  and  wrinkled 
was  her  brow, 

Her  anient  weed  was  russet  gray,  her  auld  Scots  bluid  was 

true; 
Theie^s  some  great  fbUa  set  light  by  me,— I  set  as  light  by 
,      them; 
But  1  will  sen'  to  Lunnun  toun  wham  I  like  best  at  hame. 

12,  Sae  how  this  weighty  plea  may  end,  nae  mortal  wight 

can  tell, 
Clod  grant  the  King  and  ilka  man  ipay  look  weel  tahimselL*' 

The  above  is  for  the  best  humoured  of  these  pro- 
ductions. The  election  to  which  it  refers  was  car« 
ried  in  Major  Miller's  favour,  but  after  a  severe 
contest,  and  at  a  very  heavy  expense. 

These  political  conflicts  were  not  to  be  mingled 
in  with  impunity  by  the  chosen  laureate,  wit,  and 
orator  of  toe  district.  He  himself,  in  an  unpub* 
lished  piece,  speaks  of  the  terror  excited  by 

'*  — r—  Bums*s  venom,  when 

He  dips  in  goU  unmixM  his  eager  pen. 

And  pours  liis  vengeance  in  the  burning  line  ;** 

and  represents  his  victims,  on  one  of  these  elec** 
tioneering  occasions,  as  leading  a  choral  shout  that 

*<    .       He  for  his  heresies  in  church  and  state. 
Might  richly  merit  Muir*s  and  Palmer^s  fate.*' 

But  what  rendered  him  more  and  more  the  ob- 
ject of  aversion  to  one  set  of  people,  was  sure  to 
connect  him  more  and  more  strongly  with  the  pas- 
sions, *  aifkd,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  for  us> 

•  "  Laid  Frederick  heard  of  all  V\a.7Cwx«fcLtvi\  ^ft^^^ 
And  felt  sut  iords  uxKm  a  canvass  feeV  \ 

u 
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with  ihe  pleasures  of  the  other ;  and  we  loiTe^ 
among  many  confessions  to  the  same  pmpoae,  the 
following,  which  I  quote  as  the  shortest,  m  one  of 
the  poet*s  letters  from  Dumfries  to  Mrs  Dunlop. 
«  I  am  better,  but  not  quite  free  of  my  comphint^ 
(he  refers  to  the  palpitation  of  heart.)  Yon  must 
not  think,  as  you  seem  to  insinuate,  that  in  my  way 
of  life,  I  want  exercise.  Of  that  I  have  enough ; 
hut  occasional  hard  drinking  is  the  devil  to  me*** 
He  knew  well  what  he  was  doing  whenever  he 
mingled  in  such  debaucheries :  he  had,  long  ere 
this,  described  himself  as  parting  '<  with  a  sbce  of 
his  constitution"  every  time  he  was  gnilty  of  such 
excess. 

This  brings  us  back  to  a  subject  on  wbich  it  can 
give  no  one  pleasure  to  expatiate.  Ab  has  been 
sdready  sufficiently  intimated,  ibe  statements  of 
Heron  and  Currie  on  this  head,  still  more  those  of 
Mr  Walker  and  Dr  Irving,  are  not  to  be  received 
without  considerable  deduction.  No  one  of  these 
biographers  appears  to  have  had  any  considerable  in- 
tercourse with  Bums  during  the  latter  years  of  hia 
life,  which  they  have  represented  in  such  dark  co- 
loui*8  every  way ;  and  the  two  survivors  of  their 
number  are,  I  doubt  not,  among  those  who  must 
have  heard,  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  the  conn* 
ter-statements  which  their  narratives  were  the 
means  of  calling  forth  from  men  as  well  qualified 

He  read  the  satire,  and  he  saw  the  use. 

That  such  cool  insult  and  such  keen  abuse 

Might  on  the  wavering  minds  of  voting  men  produce. 

I  much  rejoice,  he  cried,  such  worth  to  find ; 

To  this  the  world  must  be  no  longer  blind. 

His  glory  will  de^ccrvA.  ?iom  %\t^  x»  vsci^ 

The  Burns  of  EugiMkVvi^Lse,  xJtk^\v«^V^  C\»x.\ki\k«w:* 
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B8  themselves  in  point  of  character  and  attainment, 
and  mnch  more  so  in  point  of  circumstance  and 
opportimity,  to  ascertain  and  estimate  the  real 
fects  of  a  case,  which  is,  at  the  best,  a  sufficie;ptly 
melancholy  one. 

"  Dr  Carrie,"  says  Gilbert  Bnms,*  "  knowing 
the  events  of  the  latter  years  of  my  brother's  life, 
only  from  the  reports  which  had  been  propagated, 
and  thinking  it  necessary,  lest  the  candour  of  his 
work  should  be  called  in  question,  to  state  the 
substance  of  these  reports,  has  given  a  very  exag* 
gerated  view  of  the  ftiilings  of  my  brother's  life  at 
uiat  period — ^which  is  certainly  to  be  regretted." 

"  I  love  Dr  Currie,"  says  the  Reverend  James 
Crray,  already  more  than  once  referred  to,  ^^  but  I 
love  the  memory  of  Bums  more,  and  no  consider- 
ation shall  deter  me  from  a  bold  declaration  of  the 
truth.  The  poet  of  the  Cottar* s  Saturday  Nighty 
who  felt  all  the  charms  of  the  humble  piety  and 
virtue  which  he  sung,  is  charged,  (in  Dr  Currie'» 
Narrative,)  with  vices  which  would  reduce  him  to 
a  level  with  the  most  degraded  of  his  species.— 
As  I  knew  him  during  that  period  of  his  life  em^ 
phatically  called  his  evil  days,  /  am  enaMed  to 
speak  from  my  own  observation*  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  extenuate  his  errors,  because  they  were 
combined  with  genius ;  on  that  account,  they  were 
only  the  more  dangerous,  because  the  more  seduc- 
tive, and  deserve  the  more  severe  reprehension ; 
but  I  shall  likewise  claim  that  nothing  may  be  said 
in  malice  even  against  him It  came  un- 
der my  own  view  professionally,  that  he  superin- 
tended the  education  of  his  children  with  a  degree 
of  care  that  I  have  never  seen  surpassed  br<]  ^\)^^ 

^ZertertoJlfrPetcrkin.  (Petetk\nHPTttace,\»-^f^> 
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nent  for  delicacy,  taste,  and  genina.     They  WM» 

Srood  of  his  friendship,  and  cherished  him  to  the 
kst  moment  of  his  existence.  He  wMs  endeared 
to  them  even  hy  his  miifoitones,  and  they  stiU  n^ 
tain  for  his  memory  that  affectionate  veneratiai 
which  virtue  alone  inspires."  * 

Pkrt  of  Mr  Gray's  letter  is  omitted,  only  he- 
cause  it  touches  on  subjects,  as  to  which  Mr  Find* 
latei^s  statement  must  he  considered  as  of  not 
merely  sufficient,  but  the  very  highest  authority. 
<*  My  connexion  with  Robert-  Bums,"  says  that 
most  respectable  man,f  *<  commenced  immediately 
after  his  admission  into  the  Excise,and  continued  to 
the  hour  of  his  death,  j:    In  all  that  time,  the  super* 
intendence  of  his  behaviour,  as  an  officer  of  the  re» 
Tenue,  was  a  branch  of  my  especial  proTince^  and 
it  may  be  supposed  I  would  not  be  an  inattentive 
observer  of  the  general  conduct  of  a  man  and  a 
poet,  so  celebrated  by  his  countrymen.   In  the  for* 
mer  capacity,  he  was  exemplary  in  his  attention ; 
and  was  even  jealous  of  the  least  imputation  on  hii 
vigilance :  as  a  proof  of  which,  it  may  not  be  foreign 
to  the  subject  to  quote  a  part  of  a  letter  from  him 
to  myself,  in  a  case  of  only  seeming  inattention.— 
*  I  know,  sir,  and  regret  deeply,  that  this  business 
glances  with  a  malign  aspect  on  my  character  as 
an  officer ;  but,  as  1  am  really  innocent  in  the  af« 
fiedr,  and  as  the  gentleman  is  known  to  be  an  illicit 
dealer,  and  pardculariy  as  this  is  the  single  instance 
of  the  least  shadow  of  carelessness  pr  impropriety 
in  my  conduct  as  an  officer,  1  shall  be  peculiarly 
unfortunate  if  my  character  shall  fyi  a  sacrifice  to 
the  dark  manoeuvres  of  a  smuggler.* — This  of  itself 

•  Letter  in  Mt  PeteiWiC^  ^xt^wR^Yft*^'^— ^^ 
+  Ibid.  p.  93—96.  _  ^     .  _    __  ^ 

t  Mr  Findlater  ^Uiti«&  V>7  ^^««*  ^"^  i&^v\x*i«\« 
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-tereBting  and  delightful.  I  may  likewise  add»  ftfaait 
to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  reading  was  his  iavoiHrhe 
amusement.  I  have  never  known  any  man  sa  ini- 
timately  acquainted  with  the  elegant  English  au- 
thors. *He  seemed  to  have  the  poets  by  heart. 
The  prose  authors  he  could  quote  either  in  their 
own  words,  or  clothe  their  ideas  in  language  more 
beautiful  than  their  own.  Nor  was  there  ever  any 
decay  in  any  of  the  powers  of  his  mind.  To  the 
last  day  of  his  life,  his  judgment,  his  memory,  hia 
imagination,  were  fresh  and  vigorous,  as  when  he 
composed  the  CoUar*8  Saturday  Night,  The 
tnith  is,  that  Bums  was  seldom  intoxiaUecL  The 
drunkard  soon  becomes  besotted,  and  is  shunned 
even  by  the  convivial.  Had  he  been  so,  he  could 
not  long  have  continued  the  idol  of  every  party. 
It  will  be  freely  confessed,  that  the  hour  of  enjoy- 
ment was  often  prolonged  beyond  the  limit  marked 
by  prudence  ;  but  what  man  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  in  situations  wh^e  he  was  conscious  of  giving 
so  much  pleasure,  he  could  at  all  times  have  listened 
to  her  voice  ? 

^*  The  men  with  whom  he  generally  associated, 
were  not  of  the  lowest  order.  He  numbered  among 
his  intimate  friends,  many  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Dumfries  and  the  vicinity.  Several  of 
those  were  attached  to  him  by  ties  that  the  hand 
of  calumny,  busy  as  it  was,  could  never  snap  asun- 
der. They  admired  the  poet  for  his  genius,  and 
loved  the  man  for  the  candour,  generosity,  and 
kindness  of  his  nature.  His  early  friends  clung  to 
him  through  good  and  bad  report,  with  a  zeal  and 
fidelity  that  prove  their  disbelief  of  the  malicious 
stories  circulated  to  his  disadvantage,  ^sasv^^'cs?^ 
them  were  some  of  the  mo^t  tfva.\!\Tv^gaa'^^^  ^^^Bt^^^-- 
fers  in  this  country,  and  not  a  fe^  \ci»aKfc^>  ^^'^^ 
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Professor  Walker  took  care,  ere  they  penned  thdr 
painful  pages,  to  conveTse  and  ooireepond  wHb 
other  persons  than  the  enemies  of  the  deceased  poet 
— Here,  then,  as  in  most  other  cases  of  similar  etmr 
troversy,  the  fair  and  equitable  conclusion  wonU 
seem  to  be,  <<  truth  lies  between." 

To  whatever  Bums's  excesses  amountedy  tbej 
were,  it  is  obvious,  and  that  frequently,  the  subject 
of  rebuke  and  remonstrance  even  from  his  own 
dearest  {riends— even  from  men  who  had  no  sort 
of  objection  to  potations  deep  enough  in  all  con- 
science. That  such  reprimands,  giving  shape  and 
form  to  the  thouglits  that  tortured  his  own  bosom, 
should  have  been  received  at  times  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  remorse  and  indignation,  none  that  hare 
considered  the  nervous  susceptibility  and  haughti- 
ness of  Bums's  character  can  hear  with  surprise. 
But  this  was  only  when  the  good  advice  was  oral* 

*  A  statement,  of  an  isolated  character,  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  (No.  I.)  has  been  noticed  at  much  length,  and  in  veiy 
intemperate  language,  by  Mr  Peterkin,  in  the  prefiice  from 
which  the  above  letters  of  Messrs  Gray  and  FxDdlater  are 
extracted.  I  am  sure  that  nothing  could  have  been  fdicber 
from  the  writer*s  wishes  than  to  represent  anything  to  Bunis*s 
disadvantage ;  but  the  reader  shall  judge  ror  himself.  The 
passage  in  the  critique  alluded  to  is  as  follows  s-^^^  Bred  a 
peasant,  and  preferred  to  the  degrading  situation  of  a  com- 
mon exciseman,  neither  the  influence  of  the  low-minded 
crew  around  him,  nor  the  gratification  of  selfish  indulgence, 
nor  that  contempt  of  futurity  which  has  characterised  so 
many  of  his  poetical  brethren,  ever  led  him  to  incur  or  en- 
dure the  buraen  of  pecuniary  obligation.  A  very  intimate 
friend  of  the  poet,  from  whom  he  used  occasionally  to  bor- 
row a  small  sum  for  a  week  or  two,  once  ventured  to  hint 
that  the  punctuality  with  which  the  loan  was  always  replaced 
St  the  appointed  time  was  unnecessary  and  unkind.  The 
consequence  of  t\\\a  Y\\ivi  wa&^  \}!^<&\\i\firDv^VS»GL ^1  ^«a ft^end- 
ship  for  some  weeks,  lYvebax^  ^viAsaxAxi^^  ^5^  ^^<^ 
of  being  indebted  to  v.  YiuTiiwi\«to%^l«SW«^\«i«^ 
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^o  one  knew  better  than  he  how  to  answer  the 
written  homilies  of  such  persons  as  were  most 
Jikely  to  take  the  freedom  of  admonishing  him  on 

what  he  could  discharge  with  the  most  rigid  punctuality.  It 
was  a  less  pleasmg  coDsequence  of  this  high  spirit,  that 
Bums  was  inaccessible  to  aU  friendly  advice.  To  lay  be- 
fore him  his  errors,  or  to  point  out  their  consequences,  was 
to  touch  a  string  that  jarred  every  feeling  withm  him.  On 
such  occasions  his,  like  Churchill's,  was 

*  Th«  mind  which  starting  heaves  the  heartfelt  groan* 
And  hates  the  fonn  she  knows  to  he  her  own.' 

**  It  is  a  dreadful  truth,  that  when  racked  and  tortured  by 
the  well-meant  and  warm  expostulations  of  an  intimate 
ftiend,  he  started  up  in  a  paroxysm  of  ftenzy,  and  drawing 
a  sword-cane  which  he  usually  wore,  made  an  attempt  to 
-plunge  it  into  the  body  of  his  adviser — ^the  next  instant  he 
mas  with  difficulty  widiheld  from  suicide.'** 

In  reply  to  this  paragraph,  Mr  Peterkin  says,  -|-  '*  The 
&iend  here  referred  to,  Mr  John  Syme,  in  a  written  statement 
now  before  us,  gives  an  account  of  this  murderous-looking 
story,  which  we  shall  transcribe  verbatim,  that  the  nature 
of  this  attempt  may  be  precisely  known.  ^  In  my  parlour 
at  Ryedale,  one  afternoon.  Bums  and  I  were  v&rfgradoua 
and  confidential  I  did  advise  him  to  be  temperate  in  all 
things.  /  might  have  $poken  daggers,  but  I  did  not  mean 
•  them.  He  shook  to  the  inmost  ^bre  of  his  frame,  and  drew 
the  sword-cane,  when  I  exclaimed,  ^  What !  wilt  thou  thus, 
and  in  my  own  house  ?'  The  poor  fellow  was  so  stung  with 
remorse,  that  he  dashed  himself  down  on  the  floor.*i--And 
this  is  gravely  laid  before  the  worid  at  second- hand,  as  an 
attempt  by  Bums  to  murder  a  friend,  and  to  commit  suicide, 
from  which  '  he  was  with  difficulty  withheld  !*  So  much 
for  tlie  manner  of  telling  a  story.  The  whole  amount  of  it, 
by  Mr  Syme*s  account,  and  none  else  can  be  correct,  seems 
to  be,  that  being  '  gracious  *  one  afternoon,  (perhaps  a  lit- 
tie  ^  glorious  *  too,  according  to  Tarn  o'  Shanter,)  he,  in  his 
own  house,  thought  fit  to  give  Bums  a  lecture  on  temper, 
ance  in  all  things ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  acknowledges 
tiiat  he  '  mi§^  have  spoken  daggers  * — andxVAX^x^xo.v'^^ 

*  Quarterly  Review.    "No.  l.i^.%&. 
f  FeterUnS  Preface,  p.  65. 
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points  of  snch  deKcaey ;  nor  is  there  anything  in 
all  his  correspondence  more  amnsing  than  hts  re* 
ply  to  a  certain  solemn  lecture  of  William  Nicoll^ 

a  moment  of  iiritatioD,  perhaps  of  justly  offended  pride, 
merely  drew  the  sword  (which,  like  every  other  excise-officer, 
he  wore  €ti  all  timet  professionally  in  a  staff,)  in  order,  as  a 
•oldier  would  touch  his  sword,  to  repel  indignity.  But  by 
Mr  Syme*8  own  testimony.  Bums  only  drew  the  sword 
from  &e  cane :  nothing  is  said  of  an  attempt  to  stab ;  bat 
on  the  contrary,  M^  Syme  declares  expressly  Uiat  a  paock- 
solemn  'exclamation^  pretty  characteristic,  we  suspect,  of  the 
whole  affair,  wound  up  the  catastrophe  of  this  tragical 
icene.  Really  it  is  a  foolish  piece  of  business  to  magtlify 
such  an  inodent  into  a  *  dieaukd  truth,'  illustratiye  of  tat 
*  untamed  and  plebeian  *  spirit  of  Bums.  We  cannot  help 
regretting  that  Mr  Syme  should  unpuardedly  have  com- 
municated such  an  anecdote  to  any  of  his  Mends,  consider- 
ing that  this  ebullition  of  momentary  irritation  was  follow* 
ed,  as  he  himself  states,  by  a  friendship  more  ardent  than 
ever  betwixt  him  and  Bums.  He  should  have  been  awaie, 
that  the  story,  when  told  again  and  again  by  others,  would 
be  twisted  and  tortured  into  the  scandalous  form  which  it 
at  last  assumed  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  The  antics  of 
«  good  man  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  might  with  equal 
propriety  be  narrated  in  blank  verse,  as  a  proof  that  he  was 
a  bad  man  when  in  perfect  health.  A  momentary  gust  of 
passion,  excited  by  acknowledged  provocation,  uid  follow- 
ed  by  nothing  but  drawing  or  brandishing  a  weapon  acci- 
dentally in  his  hand,  and  an  immediate  and  strong  convic- 
tion that  even  this  was  a  great  error,  cannot,  without  the 
most  outrageous  violence  of  construction,  be  tortured  into 
an  attempt  to  commit  murder  and  suicide.  All  the  arti- 
fice of  language,  toe,  is  used  to  give  a  horrible  imprestkm 
of  Bums.  The  sword.cane  is  spoken  of  without  explana- 
tion as  a  thing  <  which  he  usually  wore,* — as  if  he  had  ha- 
bitually carried  the  concealed  stiletto  of  an  assassin  :  The 
reviewer  should  have  been  much  more  on  his  guard.*' 

The  reader  may  probably  be  of  opinion,  upon  candidly 

considering  and  comparing  the  statements  of  the  reviewer 

And  the  re*ieviewet ; — ^\%^  TVvsx  ^<&  ^^icVaoC  the  case  are  in 

the  two  stories  substaTxlVaW'j  v\ve  «Mi\t%  'i.^i^'Y\j«N.'%i\«38i 

the  reviewer  spoke  of  Bxxtutf  a  ^^«t^-^T»  ^^^«K^\y.^W^ 
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the  same  exemplary  schoolmaster  who  **  brewed 
the  peck  o*  maat  which 

Rob  and  Allan  came  to  pree.** 

•  •  •  ^  O  thoQ)  wisest  among  the  wise,  meridian  blaze 
of  pradence,  full  moon  of  discretion,  and  chief  of 
many  counsellors  I  how  infinitely  is  thy  pnddle- 
headed,  rattle-headed,  wrong-headed,  round-head- 
ed slave  indebted  to  thy  snpereminent  goodness, 
that  from  the  luminous  path  of  thy  own  right-lined 
rectitude  thou  lookest  benignly  down  on  an  erring 
wretch,  of  whom  the  zig-zag  wanderings  defy  all 
the  powers  of  calculation,  from  the  simple  copula* 
tion  of  units,  up  to  the  hidden  mysteries  of  fluidons  I 
May  one  feeble  ray  of  that  light  of  wisdom  which 
darts  from  thy  sensorium,  straight  as  the  arrow  of 
heaven,  and  bright  as  the  meteor  of  inspiration, 
naay  it  be  my  portion,  so  that  I  may  be  less  un- 
worthy of  the  face  and  favour  of  that  father  of  pro* 
verbs  and  master  of  maxims,  that  antipode  of  folly, 
and  magnet  among  the  sages,  the  wise  and  witty 
Willy  NicoU  I    Amen  I  amen  I     Yea,  so  be  it  I 

<*  For  me !  I  am  a  beast,  a  reptile,  and  know 
nothing  I"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

To  now  many  that  have  moralized  over  the  life 
and  death  of  Bums,  might  not  such  a  Tu  quoque 
be  addressed  I 

he  ^'  utuaUy  toorty^  he  did  mean  '<  which  he  wore  m  hU 
capacity  of  Exciseman  ;**  3dly,  That  Mr  Syme  ought  never 
to  have  told  the  story,  nor  the  reviewer  to  have  published 
ft,  nor  the  re-reviewer  to  have  given  it  additional  importance 

■  hy  his  attempt  to  explain  into  nothing  what  in  reality 
amounted  to  little.   Bums  was,  according  to  Mr  Peterkin^s 
story,  '^  glorious  '*  at  the  time  when  the  incident  occatte.<l% 
and  if  there  was  no  harm  at  all  In  vfYvalVve^idi  Vn  ^«x\xvq- 
ment  of  unfortunate  excitement  and  rnckaXiotv,  "w\«x  tsv^^*** 

Mr  Sjrme*8  own  language  abovit  ^*  lYvc  y^*^^  IOXqh^  X^^vc^^ 

stung  with  remofse  V*  &c 
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The  strongest  argument  in  farour  of  iJiese  whdr 
denonnce  the  statements  of  Heron,  Currie>  and 
their  fellow  biographers,  concerning  the  habits  of 
the  poet,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  career,  as 
enlpiablyandegregioasly  exaggerated,  still  remains. 
to  be  considered.  On  the  whole,  Bums  gave  sa- 
tisfaction by  his  manner  of  executing  the  duties  of 
his  station  in  the  revenue  service ;  he,  moreover,, 
as  Mr  Gray  tells  us,  (and  upon  liiis  ground  Mr 
Gray  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken,)  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  education  of  his  children^  and  spent 
more  hours  in  their  private  tuition  than  fathers  who 
have  more  leisure  than"  his  excisemanship  left  him, 
Hre  often  in  the  custom  of  so  bestowing;*  anc^ 

•  *  " He  was  a  kind  and  attentive  father,  and  took  gieat  det^ 
light  in  spending  his  evenings  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
minds  of  his  children.  Their  education  was  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  his  life,  and  he  did  not,  like  most  parents,  think  ft 
sufficient  to  send  them  to  public  schools ;  he  was  their 
private  instructor,  and  even  at  tliat  early  age,  bestowed 
great  pains  in  training  their  minds  to  habits  of  thought 
and  reflection,  and  in  keeping  them  pure  from  every  form' 
of  vice.  This  he  considered  as  a  sacred  duty,  and  never, 
to  the  period  of  his  last  illness,  relaxed  in  his  diligence. 
With  his  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  not  more  than  nine  yeaz^ 
of  age,  he  had  read  many  of  the  favourite  poets,  and 
some  of  the  best  historians  in  our  language ;  and  what  is 
mose  remarkable,  gave  him  considerable  aid  in' the  study  oil 
Latin.  Tliis  boy  attended  the  Grammar  Sdiool  of  Ihim- 
fries,  and  soon  attracted  my  notice  by  the  strength  of  his  ta- 
lent, and  the  ardour  of  his  ambition.  Before  be  had  been 
a  year  at  school,  I  thought  it  right  to  advance  him  a  form, 
and  he  began  to  read  Caesar,  and  gave  me  translations  of 
that  author  of  such  beauty  as  I  confess  surprised  me.  On 
inquiry,  I  found  that  his  father  made  him  turn  over  hia 
dictionary,  till  he  was  able  to  translate  to  him  the  passage 
in  such  a  way  that  be  couVi  gather  the  author^s  meaning, 
and  that  it  was  to  bim  b^  o^«3l  \\v«x  ^^^c^«4  and  forciblB 
JBnglish  with  whicb  1  waa  *o  ^%».'<ii  ^xxvifi*-  \\u«^>tt«c^ 
tioncd  this  incident  mete\^  xn  ^^*:i^'^i^|^,^^ 
'le  paid  to  this  \inpoi\wit  btwiesv^  vwaNal^uN.^. 
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ijuify,  although  he  to  all  men's  regret  execated, 
after  his  removal  to  Dvmfiies-shire,  no  more  titan 
one  poetical  piece  of  considerable  length,  (  Tarn  o' 
Shanter,)  his  epistolary  correspondence,  and  his 
songs  contribnted  to  Johnson's  Museum,  and  to 
the  great  collection  of  Mr  George  Thomson,  furnish 
undeniable  proof  that,  in  whatever  fits  of  dissipa^ 
tion  he  unhappily  indulged,  he  never  could  possi- 
bly have  sunk  into  anything  like  that  habitual 
grossness  of  manners  and  sottiiih  degradation  of 
mind,  which  the  writers  in  question  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  hold  up  to  the  deepest  commiseration,  if 
not  more  than  this,  of  mankind. 

Of  his  letters  written  at  Elliesland  and  Dumfries, 
nearly  three  octavo  volumes  have  been  already 
printed  by  Currie  and  Cromek ;  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  swell  the  collection  to  double  this  extent. 
Enough,  liowever,  has  been  published  to  enable 
every  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  character 
of  Bums's  style  of  epistolary  composition.  The 
severest  criticism  bestowed  on  it  has  been,  that 
it  is  too  elaborate— that,  however  natural  the  feel- 
ings, the  expression  is  frequently  more  studied  and 
artificial  than  belongs  to  that  species  of  composi- 
tion. Be  this  remark  altogether  just  in  point  of 
taste,  or  otherwise,  the  fact  on  which  it  is  founded, 
furnishes  strength  to  our  present  position.  The 
poet  produced  in  these  years  a  great  body  of  ela*- 
borate  prose-writing. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  some  of 
his  contributions  to  Johnson's  Museum.  He  con- 
tinued to  the  last  month  of  his  life,  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  that  work ;  and  besides  writing  for  it 
some  dozens  of  excellent  original  songs,  his  dili^«QL<(% 

terfrom  the  Reverend  James  Gra'^  to  Mr  GVXbcrt  BuTtv%, 
See  hJB  Edition,  vol  1.  AppenduL^  Ko*  n. 
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in  collecting  ancient  pieces  hitherto  nnpliblished» 
«nd  his  taste  and  skill  in  eking  out  fragneatsy 
were  largely,  and^moet  happily  exerted,  all  along, 
for  its  ben^t.  Mr  Cromek  saw  among  John* 
son's  papers,  no  fewer  than  184  of  the  pieces 
whidi  enter  into  the  collection,  in  Bnms's  hand- 
writing.* 

His  connexion  with  the  more  important  work  of 
Mr  Thomson  commenced  in  September  1792  ;  and 
Mr  Gray  justly  says,  that  whoever  considers  his 
ctHTespondenoe  with  the  editor,  and  the  collection 
itself,  must  be  satisfied,  that  from  that  time  till  the 
commencement  of  his  last  illness,  not  many  day» 
ever  passed  over  his  head  without  the  production 
of  some  new  stanzas  for  its  pages*  Besides  old 
materials,  for  the  most  part  embellished  with  lines, 
if  not  verses  of  his  own,  and  a  whole  body  of  hints, 
suggestions,  and  criticisms,  Bums  gave  Mr  Thom* 
son  about  sixty  original  songs.  It  is,  however, 
but  justice  to  poor  Heron  to  add,  that  compara- 
tively few  of  this  number  had  been  made  public  at 
the  time  when  he  drew  up  that  rash  and  sweeping 
statement,  which  Dr  Currie  adhered  to  in  some 
particulars  without  sufficient  inquiry. 

The  songs  in  this  collection  are  by  many  emi- 
nent critics  placed  decidedly  at  the  head  of  all  our 
poet's  performances :  it  is  by  none  disputed  that 
very  many  of  them  are  worthy  of  his  most  felici- 
tous inspiration.  He  bestowed  much  more  care 
on  them  than  on  his  contributions  to  the  Mu- 
seum ;  and  the  taste  and  feeling  of  the  editor  se- 
cured the  work  against  any  intrusions  of  that  over- 
warm  element  which  was  too  apt  to  mingle  in  his 
amatory  effusions.   ^\mi^  Vav^w  that  he  was  now 
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engaged  en  a  work  destined  for  the  eye  and  ear  ui 
pefinement;  he  labovred  throughout^  under  tlie  sa- 
lutary feeling,  ^  virginibus  puerisque  canto  ;*'  and 
the  consequences  have  been  happy  indeed  for  hia 
own  fame — ^for  the  literary  taste,  and  the  national 
music,  of  Scotland ;  and,  what  is  of  far  higher  im- 
portance, the  moral  and  national  feelings  of  his 
countrymen. 

In  almost  all  these  productions-Msertainly  in  all 
that  deserve  to  he  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  hia 
compositions — Bums  made  use  of  his  native  dia- 
lect. He  did  so,  too,  in  (^position  to  the  advice 
of  almost  all  the  lettered  correspondents  he  had — 
more  especially  of  Dr  Moore,  who,  in  his  own  no- 
vels, never  ventured  on  more  than  a  few  casual  spe- 
dmens  of  Scottish  colloquy — ^following  therein  the 
example  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  Smollett ;  and 
not  foreseeing  that  a  triumph  over  English  prejudice^ 
which  Smollett  might  have  achieved,  had  he  pleased 
to  make  the  effort,  was  destined  to  be  the  prize  of 
Bums's  perseverance  in  obeying  the  dictates  of  na- 
tive taste  and  judgment.  Our  poet  received  such 
suggestions,  for  the  most  part,  in  silence— *not 
choosing  to  argue  with  others  on  a  matter  which 
concerned  only  his  own  feelings;  but  in  writing  te 
Mr  Thomson,  he  had  no  occasicm  drtiher  to  conceal 
or  disguise  his  sentiments.  "  These  English  songs," 
says  he,  <<  gravel  me  to  death.  I  have  not  that  god»- 
mand  of  the  language  that  I  have  of  my  native 
tongue  ;"*  and  again,  '<  so  much  for  namby-pam- 
by. I  may,  after  all,  try  my  hand  at  it  in  Scots 
verse.  There  I  am  always  most  at  home."f — 
He,  bjBsides,  would  have  considered  It  as  a  sort  of 

*  Correspondence  with  Mi  tYvomwwv.^  ^  \W 
t  Ibid.  p.  aO. 
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national  crime  to  do  aoything  that  nnut  tend  to 
divorce  the  music  of  his  native  land  from  her  pe- 
culiar idiom.  The  '<  genius  loci*'  was  never  wor- 
shipped more  fervently  than  by  Bnms.  '<  I  am 
mtok  an  enthnsiast,"  says  he,  "  that  in  the  course 
of  my  several  peregrinations  through  Scotland,  I 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  individual  spot  from- 
which  every  song  took  its  rise,  Lochaber  and  the 
Jdrctes  of  JBcdlenden  excepted.  So  far  as  the  lo- 
cality, either  from  the  title  of  the  air  or  the  tenor  of 
the  song,  could  be  ascertained,  I  have  paid  my  de- 
votions at  the  particular  shrine  of  every  Scottish 
Muse*'*  With  such  feelings,  he  was  not  likely  to 
touch  with  an  irreverent  hand  the  old  fabric  of  our 
national  song,  or  to  meditate  a  Ijndcal  revolution 
for  the  pleasure  of  strangers.  <<  There  is,"  says  he,* 
<<  a  nalvet6,  a  pastoral  simplicity  in  a  Blight  intermix- 
tnre  of  Scots  words  and  phraseology,  which  is  more 
in  unison  (at  least  to  my  taste,  and  I  will  add,  to 
every  genuine  Caledonian  taste)  with  the  simple 
pathos  or  rustic  sprightliness  of  our  native  music^ 
than  any  English  verses  whatever.  One  hint  more 
let  me  give  you. — Whatever  Mr  Pleyel  does,  let: 
him  not  alter  one  iota  of  the  original  airs;  I  mean  in 
the  song  department ;  but  let  oiu*  Scottish  national 
music  preserve  its  native  features.  They  are,  I  own, 
frequently  wild  and  irreducible  to  the  more  modem 
rules ;  but  on  that  very  eccentricity,  perhaps^  de- 
pends a  great  part  of  their  effect."  f 

*  Correspondence  with  ftfr  Thomson,  p.  3& 
-f-  It  may  amuse  the  reader  to  hear,  tha  in  rpite  of  aU 
Bum8*s  success  in  the  use  of  his  native  dialect,  even  an  eml* 
hently  spirited  bookseller  to  whom  the  manuscript  of  Wa^ 
verley  was  submitted,  \ie&\\AXj^  lot  «vccv<&  lime  about  pub- 
lishing it,  on  accooat  oi  Ocie  ^«kM  ^As^ss^^Vfi^sec^^H^soi.  in 
the  noveL 
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Of  the  delight  with  which  Burns  laboured  for 
Mr  Thomson  8  Collection,  his  letters  contain  some 
lively  descriptions.  '<  Yon  cannot  imagine/'  says 
he,  7th  April,  1793,  <<  how  much  this  business  has 
added  to  my  enjoyments.  What  with  my  early 
attachment  to  ballads,  your  book  and  ballad-ma- 
king are  now  as  completely  my  hobbyhorse  as  ever 
fortification  was  Uuncle  TobVs ;  so  TH  e'en  caoH 
ter  it  away  till  I  come  to  the  limit  of  my  race, 
(God  grant  I  may  take  the  right  side  of  the  win- 
ning-post,) and  "then,  cheerfully  looking  back  on 
the  honest  folks  with  whom  I  have  been  happy,  I 
shall  say  ob  sing,  <  Sae  merry  as  we  a*  hae  been/ 
and  raising  my  last  looks  to  the  whole  human  race^ 
the  last  words  of  the  voice  of  Coila  shall  be  <  Good 
night,  and  joy  be  wi*  you  a*.*'  * 

**  Until  I  am  complete  master  of  a  tune  in  my 
own  singing,  such  as  it  is,  I  can  never,"  says  Bums, 
<<  compose  for  it.  My  way  is  this.  I  consider  the 
poetic  sentiment  coirespondent  to  my  idea  of  the 
musical  expression, — ^then  choose  my  theme, — com- 
pose one  stanza.  When  that  is  composed,  which 
is  generally  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  business, 
I  walk  out, — ^t  down  now  and  then, — ^look  out 
for  objects  in  Nature  round  me  that  are  in  unison 
or  harmony  \imth  the  cogitations,  of  my  fancy,  and 
workings  of  my  bosom, — ^humming  every  now  and 
then  the  air,  with  the  verses  I  have  framed.  When 
I  feel  my  muse  beginning  to  jade,  I  retire  to  the  so- 
litary fii'esideof  my  study,  and  there  commit  my  ef- 
fusicms  to  paper ;  swinging  at  intervals  on  the  hind 
legs  of  my  elbow-chair,  by  way  of  calling  forth  my 
own  critical  strictures,  as  my  pen  goes.  Seriously, 
this,  at  home,  is  almost  invanably  ur^  >iivj<— ^>qs^ 
cursed  egotism  !"f 

*  Correspondence  with  Mt  TV»TM«tv.>  -^^  Vl- 
+  Ibid.  p.  \A0. 
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la  tint  6oiTeipondence  with  Mr  Thomflon,  tnd 
in  Cromek's  later  publication,  the  reader  will  find 
a  world  of  interesting  details  abont  the  particular 
circumBtances*  under  which  these  immortal  songs 
were  severally  written.  They  are  all,  or  almost 
all,  in  fact,  part  and  parcel  of  the  poet*s  personal 
history.  No  man  ever  made  his  muse  more  com- 
pletely the  companion  of  bis  own  individual  life. 
A  new  flood  of  light  has  just  been  poured  on  the 
flame  subject,  in  Mr  Allan  Cunningham's  *<  Col- 
lection of  Scottish  Songs ;"  unless/therefore,  I  were 
to  transcribe  volumes,  and  all  popular  volumes  too, 
it  is  impossible  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  part 
of  the  poet's  history.  The  reader  must  be  con- 
tented with  a  few  general  memoranda;  e.  g. 

«  Do  you  think  that  the  sober  gin- horse  ron« 
tine  of  existence  could  inspire  a  man  with  life,  and 
love  and  joy — could  fire  him  with  enthusiasm,  or 
melt  him  with  pathos  equal  to  the  genius  of  your 
book  ?  No,  no.  Whenever  I  want  to  be  more  than 
ordinary  in  song — to  be  in  some  degree  equal  to 
3rour  divine  airs — do  you  imagine  I  fast  and  pray 
for  the  celestial  emanation  ?  TotU  au  contraire,  I 
have  a  glorious  recipe,  the  very  one  that  for  hie 
own  use  was  invented  by  the  Divinity  of  healing 
and  poetry,  when  erst  he  piped  to  the  flocks  of 
Admetus, — I  put  myself  on  a  regimen  of  adm|ring 
a  fine  woman.'* 

<<  I  can  assure  you  I  was  never  more  in  earnest 
-—Conjugal  love  is  a  passion  which  I  deeply  feel, 
and  highly  venerate ;  but,  somehow,  it  does  not 
make  such  a  figure  in  poesy  as  that  other  species 
of  the  passion, 

*'  Where  lo^e  U  "NSJactVj  ^  mA  ta.\.^^\v«  C* 


*  Con espottdfiu^ie  mOii  ^Vx  TassaasK^^  ^.  MV. 
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MusicaUf  flpealdiigy  the  fint  it  an  instnunent,  of 
which  the  gamut  is  scanty  and  confined,  hat  the 
tones  inezpressiblysweet;  while  the  last  has  powers 
equal  to  all  the  intellectual  modulations  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  Still  I  am  a  very  poet  in  my  enthusi* 
asm  of  the  passion.  The  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  beloved  object  is  the  first  and  inviolate  senti« 
ment  that  pervades  my  soul ;  and — ^whatever  plea- 
sures  I  might  wish  for,  or  whatever  raptures  they 
might  give  me — yet,  if  they  interfere  with  that 
first  principle,  it  is  having  these  pleasures  at  a 
dishonest  price  ;  and  justice  forbids,  and  generoi- 
sity  disdains  the  purchase.*'  *.  So  says  Bums 
in  introducing  to  Mr  Thomson's  notice  one  of  his 
many  songs  in  celebration  of  the  Lassie  wi  the 
Unt'White  locks.  **  The  beauty  of  Chloris,"  says, 
nevertheless,  Allan  Cunningham,  <'  has  added 
many  charms  to  Scottish  song ;  but  that  which 
has  .increased  the  reputation  of  the  poet,  has  les* 
sened  that  of  the  man.  Chloris  was  one  of  those 
who  believe  in  the  dispensing  power  of  beauty,  and 
thought  that  love  should  be  under  no  demure  re* 
fitraint.  Burns  sometimes  thought  in  the  same  way 
himself;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
the  poet  should  celebrate  the  charms  of  a  liberal 
beauty  who  was  willing  to  reward  his  strains,  and 
who  gave  him  many  opportunities  of  catching  in- 
spiration from  her  presence."  And  in  a  note  on  the 
ballad  which  terminates  with  the  delicious  stanza ; 

*'  Let  others  lore  the  city,  and  gaudy  show  at  summer  noon, 
Oie  me  the  lonely  valley,  the  dewy  eve,  and  rising  moon. 
Fair  beaming  and  streaming  her  silver  light  the  boughs 

amang; 
While  falling,  recalling,  the  amoTOu%  itiroi%\i  coGj\xA«^\v«t 

sang; 


*  Crrettnnnilttn/M  «iUU   lur.  nm%M«««AT\.  t&.  \^^* 
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Theie,  dearest  Chloris»  wilt  thou,  rove,  by  wknpliog  bum 

•Dd  leafy  shaw. 
And  hear  my  vaw»  o'  truth  and  love,  and  say  theu  lo'es 

mebestofa'?** 

The  same  commentator  adds — ^  Such  is  the  glowing 
picture  which  the  poet  gires  of  youth,  and  health, 
and  Yoluptuous  heiuity ;  but  let  no  lady  envy  the 
poetical  elevation  of  poor  Chloris  ;  her  situation  in 
poetry  is  splendid — ^her  situation  in  life  merits  our 
pity — ^perhiaps  our  charity/' 

Of  all  Bums's  love  songs,  the  best,,  in  his  own 
opinion,  was  that  which  begins^ 

''  Yestreen  I  had  a  pint  o'  wine, 
A  place  where  body  saw  na*/' 

Mr  Cunningham  says,  <<  if  the  poet  thought  so, 
I  am  sorry  for  it ;"  while  the  Reverend  Hamilton 
Paul  fully  concurs  in  the  author's  own  estimate 
of  the  performance.  **  I  believe,  however,"  says 
Cunningham,  <<  Anna  to€  the  gcwden  locks  was  no 
imaginary  person.  Like  the  dame  in  the  old  song, 
She  bretved  gude  ale  for  gentlemen  ;  and  while  she 
served  the  bard  with  a  pint  of  wine^  allowed  her 
customer  leisure  to  admire  her^  <  as  hostler  wives 
should  do/'' 

There  is  in  the  same  collection  a  love  song,  which 
unites  the  sufirages,  and  ever  will  do  so,  of  aH 
men.  It  has  famished  Byron  with  a  motto,  and 
Scott  has  said  that  that  motto  is  <<  worth  a  thoa- 
sand  romances/' 


*'  Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly. 
Never  met, — oi  never  parted, 
"We  had  ne'e«\ieea^jxoVsft.^«MVe^' 

The  "  Nancy''  of  tl[iBmoVvTv%^\x«ai^^>v^^\$sss^ 
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to  Ctmningfaain,  another  fair  and  somewhat  frail 
dame  of  Dumfries-shire.* 

I  enry  no  one  the  task  of  inquiring  minutely  in 
how  far  these  traditions,  for  such  unquestionably 
they  are,  and  faithfully  conveyed .  by  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, rest  on  the  foundation  of  truth.  They 
refer  at  worst  to  occasional  errors.  *'  Many  insi- 
nuations,*^ says  Mr  Gray,  ^*  have  been  made  against 
the  poet*s  chsuracter  as  a  husband,  but  without  the 
slightest  proof;  and  I  might  pass  from  the  charge 
with  that  neglect  which  it  merits ;  but  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  I  have  in  exculpation  the  direct  evi- 
dence of  Mrs  Bums  herself,  who,  among  many 
amiable  and  respectable  qualities,  ranks  a  venera- 
tion for  the  memory  of  her  departed  husband, 
whom  she  never  names  but  in  terms  of  the  pro-* 
foundest  respect  and  the  deepest  regret,  to  lament 
his  misfortunies,  or  to  extol  his  kindnesses  to  her* 
self,  not  as  the  momentary  overflowings  of  the  heart 
in  a  season  of  penitence  for  offences  generously 
forgiven,  but  an  habitual  tenderness,  which  ended 
only  with  his  life.  I  place  this  evidence,  which  I 
am  proud  to  bring  forward  on  her  own  authority, 
against  a  thousand  anonymous  calumnies.'*  f 

Among  the  efiiisions,  not  amatory,  which  Bums 
contributed  to  Mr  Thomson's  Collection,  the  fa-* 
mous  song  of  Bannockbum  holds  the  first  place. 
We  have  already  seen  in  how  lively  a  mannef 
Buras's  feelings  were  kindled  when  he  visited  that 
glorious  field.  According  to  tradition,  the  tune 
played  when  Bruce  led  his  troops  to  the  charge, 
was  <<  Hey  tuttie  tattle  ;"  and  it  was  humming  this 
old  air  as  he  rode  by  himself  through  Glenken  in 

•  Cujudngham^s  Scottiflh  Songs^  ^cA.  V«.  5.  Yl^ 

f  Letter  in  Gilbert  Bums'a  edidon,  noV.  V  ««•  '^•^^  "^^^^ 
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Galloway,  dnriDg  a  terrific  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
that  the  poet  composed  his  immortal  lyric  in  its 
first  and  noblest  form.  *  This  is  one  more  instance 
of  bis- delight  in  the  sterner  aspects  of  nature. 

<*  Came,  winter,  with  thine  angry  hovl,. 
And  raging  bend  the  naked  tree—** 

*^  There  is  hardly,'*  says  he  in  one  of  his  letter^ 
*^  there  is  scarcely  any  earthly  object  gives  me 
more — I  do  not  know  if  ,1  should  call  it  pleasure 
—but  something  which  exalts  me,  something  which 
onaptures  me — ^than  to  walk  in  the  sheltered  side 
€»f  a  wood  iiv  a  cloudy  winter  day,  and  hear  the 
stormy  wind  howling  among  the  trees,  and  raving 
over  the  plain.  It  is  my  best  season  for  devotion  r 
my  mind  is  wrapt  up  in  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  to 
Him,  who,  in  the  pompous  language  of  the  Hebrew 
Bard,  <  walks  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.* "  When 
Bums  entered  a  druidical  circle  of  stones  on  a 
dreary  moor,  he  has  already  told  us  that  his  first 
movement  was  <<  to  say  his  prayers.*'  His.  best 
poetry  was  to  the  last  produced  amidst  scenes  ni 
solemn  desolation., 

*  The  last  line  of  each  stanza  was  subsequently  lengtheaed 
and  weakened,  in  oider  to  suit  the  tune  of  Lewie  Gordon^ 
which  Mr  Thomson  preferred  to  Hey  tuttie  tattie.  I  may 
add,  however,  what  is  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  Bums, 
and  of  Scottish  Music,  that  almost  immediately  after  having 
prevailed  on  the  poet  to  make  this  alteration,  Mr  Thom- 
son saw  his  error,  and  discarded  both  the  change  and  tht 
air  which  it  was  made  to  suit.  The  original  air,  and  th» 
original  words,  are  now  united  for  ever« 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

***  I  dread  thee.  Fate,  relentless  and  severe, 
With  all  a  poet%  hastMuad's,  fiither*s  fear. " 

We  are  drawing  near  the  close  of  tkis  great 
poet's  mortal  career ;  and  I  Would  iamhepe  the  de- 
tails of  the  last  chapter  may  ha^e  prepared  the  ha* 
mane  reader  to  contemplate  it  with  sentiments  ot 
sorrow^  pure  comparatively,  and  nndehased  witk 
any  considerable  intermixtmre  of  less  genial  feel- 
inM. 

jPor  some  years  before  Boms  was  lost  to  his. 
country,  it  is  sufEiciently  plain  that  he  had  been^  on 
political  grotrndfl,  an.  object  of  saspici<m  and  dis*' 
trust  to  a  large  portion  of  the  populatiim^hat  had 
most  opportunity  of  t^bserving  him.  The  mean  sub-' 
altems  of  party  had,  it  is  Tery<easy  to  suppose,  de^ 
lighted  in  decr3ring  him  on  pretexts,  good,  bad,  and 
indijSerent,  equally— -to  their  superiors ;  and  hence, 
who  will  not  willingly  believe  k  ?  the  temporary 
and  local  prevalence  of  those  extravagantly  inju- 
rious reports,  the  essence  of  which  Dr  Currie,  no* 
doubt,  Uiought  it  his  4u;ty,  as  a  biographer,  to  ex- 
tract and  circulate. 

The  untimely  death  t>f  one  who,  had  he  lived 
to  anything  like  the  usual  term  of  human  exist- 
ence, might  have  done  so  much  to  increase  his 
fame  as  a  poet,  and  to  purify  and  dignify  his  cha-». 
racter  as  a  man,  was^  it  is  too  probable,  hastened 
by  his  own  intemperances  and  \mi^T\)A«Ck^^<&\\s%)X 
it  seema  to  be  extremely  impiQ\)d^\e^xSEVdX)^^^CL>^ 

9 


tbe  tint  pages  of  tliifi  namtive  were 
press,  1  have  beard  from  an  old  BCquBii 
but),  wbo  ofteD  shared  his  bed  with  I 
giel,  that  even  at  that  early  period, 
pennc«  asnnivrily  had  had  nothing  to 
jUatter,  those  ominoas  Bymptoms  of  s 
der  in  the  digestive  system,  the  "  pal 
suffocation"  of  which  Gilbert  speaks, 
gularly  hia  noctmnal  visitante,  tliat  it 
torn  to  have  a  great  tnb  or  cold  watei 
side,  iDto  whicli  he  lunally  plunged 
once  in  the  course  of  the  night,  theret 
instant,  thoOgh  but  shortlived  relief, 
thus  originally  constructed,  and  thus 
with  moat  Berere  afSictions,  exleraal  i 
what  must  not  have  been,  under  an) 
conrae  of  dream  stances,  the  effect  of 
site  sensilHlity  of  mind,  but  for  whic 
would  never  have  heard  anything  eithe 
or  tbe  Mirrowe,  or  the  poetry  of  Bnmi 
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•tr<niger  imagmation  and  a  more  delicate  sensibi- 
lity, vrhich  between  tbem  will  ever  engender  tf 
inore  ungovernable  set  of  passions,  tban  are  the 
umal  lot  of  man ;  implant  in  him  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  some  idle  vagary,  such  as,  arranging 
wild  flowers  in  fantastical  nosegays,  tracing  the 
grasshopper  to  his  haunt  by  his  chirping  song, 
watching  the  frbla  of  the  little  minnows  in  tM 
sunny  pool,  or  hunting  after  the  intrigues  of  but- 
terflies—^in  short,  send  him  adrift  after  some  pur- 
suit which  shall  eternally  mislead  him  from  the 
paths  of  lucre,  and  yet  curse  him  with  a  keenev 
relish  than  any  man  Hying  for  the  pleasures  that 
faicre  can  purchase ;  lastly,  fill  up  the  measure  of 
his  woes  by  bestowing  on  him  a  spuming  sense  of 
his  own  dignity,  and  you  have  created  a  wight 
nearly  as  miserable  as  a  poet/*  In  these  few  short 
sentences,   as  it  appears  to  me,  Bums  has  traced 
his  own  character  hr  better  than  any  one  else  has 
done  it  since. — But  with  this  lot  what  pleasures 
were  not  mingled  ? — ^*  To  you,  madam,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, ^*  I  need  not  recount  the  fairy  pleasures  the 
muse  bestows  to  counterbalance  tliis  catalogue  of 
eyi]s*  Bewitching  poetry  is  like  bewitching  woman ; 
■de  has  in  all  ages  been  accused  of  misleading  man- 
kind from  the  counsels  of  wisdom  and  the  paths 
of  prudence,  involving  them  in  difficulties,  baiting 
them  with  poverty,  branding  them  with  infamy^ 
end  plunging  them  in  the  whirling  vortex  of  nun ; 
yet,  where  is  the  man  but  must  own  that  all  our  hap- 
piness on  earth  is  not  worthy  the  name — that  even 
the  holy  hermit's  solitary  prospect  of  paradisiacal 
bliss  is  but  the  glitter  of  a  northern  sun,  rising 
over  a  froaen  region,  compared  witk  t.Bft  xaasp^ 
pleasures,  the  nameless  raptateA,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
the  lovely  Queen  of  the  Kearl  ot  in»3^^  ^ 

Y 
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.  ^  What  is  a  poet  ?**  asks  one  well  qualified  tit 
answer  his  own  question.  <<  He  is  a  man  endowed 
with  more  lively  sensibility,  more  enthusiasm  and 
tenderness,  who  has  a  greater  knowledge  of  humanr 
natore^  and  a  mcn^e  comprehensive  soul,  than  are 
•opposed  to  be  common  among  mankind ;  a  mas 
pleased  with  his  own  passions  and  volitions,  and 
who  rejoices  more  than  other  men  in  the  spirit  oC 
life  that  is  in  him ;  delighting  to  contemplate  simi- 
lar volitions  and  passions  as  manifested  in  the  go^ 
ings-on  of  the  universe,  and  habitually  impelled  to 
create  them  where  he  does  not  find  them.  To 
ihese  qualities  he  has  added  a  disposition  to  be  af-* 
fected,  more  than  other  men,  by  absent  things,  as 
If  they,  were  present ;  an  ability  of  conjuring  up  in 
himself  passions  which  are  fieur  indeed  from  being 
the  same  as  those  produced  by  real  events,  yet 
(especially  in  those  parts  of  the  general  sympamy 
which  are  pleasing  and  delightful)  do  more  nearly 
resemble  the  passions  produced  by  real  events 
than  anything  which,  from  the  motions  of  thdr 
own  minds  merely,  other  men  are  accustomed  to 
feel  in  themselves."  *  So  says  one  of  the  rare 
beings  who  have  been  able  to  sustain  and  enjoy^ 
through  a  long  term  of  human  years,  the  tear  and 
wear  of  sensibilities  thus  quickened  and  refined  be* 
yond  what  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  ordinary  brothers 
pf  their  race—feeling  more  than  others  can  dream 
.of  feeling,  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  that  come  to 
them  as  individuals,  and  filling  up  all  those  blanks 
which  so  largely  interrupt  the  agitations  of  com- 
mon bosoms— with  the  almost  equally  agitating 
sympathies  of  an  imagination  to  wmch  repose 
would  be  deat\i.  It  \!^  cc^^rnxsv^m  to  say  of  those 
who  oveT-mdt&ge  lih^m^^^^^  m  \GA^i^!a^  ^qsqsl- 
lants,  that  they  live  Jfast ;  -wViax  ^cso^\  ^^s»&  "^ 
-  Preface  to  the  second  e^^^^<«v  ol^cst^%^w«^^«ii 
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fiareer'  of  the  poet*8  thick-coming  fimdes  shoald, 
in  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  he  rapid  too  ? 
•  That  Bums  lived fast^  in  hoth  senses  of  the  phrase, 
we  have  abundant  evidence  from  himself;  and  that 
the  more  earthly  motion  was  somewhat  accelerated 
as  it  approached  the  close>  we  may  believe,  with- 
out finding  it  at  all  necessary  to  mingle  anger  with 
our  sorrow.  '^  Even  in  his  earliest  poems,'*  as  Mr 
Wordsworth  says,  in  a  beautiful  passage  of  his 
letter  to  Mr  Gray,  <^  through  the  veil  of  assumed 
habits  and  pretended  qualities,  enough  of  the  real 
man  appears  to  show  that  he  was  conscious  of  suf- 
ficient cause  to  dread  his  own  passions,  and  to  be- 
wail hid  errors  I  We  have  rejected  as  false  some- 
times in  the  letter,  and  of  necessity  as  falscf  in  th6 
spirit,  many  of  the  testimonies  that  others  have 
borne  against. him: — ^but,  by  his  own  hand — ii| 
words  the  import  of  which  cannot  be  mistaken- 
it  has  been  recorded  that  the  order  of  his  life  but 
faintly  corresponded  whh  the  clearness  of  his 
views.  It  is  probable  that  he  would  have  proved 
a  still  greater  poet  if,  by  strength  of  reason,  he 
could  have  controlled  the  propensities  which  his 
sensibility  engendered ;  but  he  would  have  been  a 
poet  of  a  different  class :  and  certain  it  is,  had  that 
desirable  restraint  been  early  established,  many 
peculiar  beauties  which  enrich  his  verses  could 
never  have  existed^  and  many  accessary  influences, 
which  contribute  greatly  to  uieir  e£Pect,  would  have 
been  wanting*  For  instance,  the  momentous  truth 
pf  the  passage-— 

^'  One  point  must  sdU  be  gieady  dark,"  &c.  * 


*  ''  Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man^ 
Still  gentlier  sister  nomau— > 

Tho^  they  may  ^ang  akecitiVxC  Nn«ft%\ 
To  step  aside  is  Yiumon  *• 
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eonld  not  ponibly  hare  been  ebnyeyed  with  audi 
pathetic  force  by  any  poet  that  ever  lived,  speak-k 
ang  in  his  own  voice ;  unless  it  were  felt  that>  like 
Bums,  he  was  a  man  who  preached  from  the  text 
of  his  own  errors ;  and  whose  wisdom,  beaatifnl  aif 
a  flower  that  might  have  risen  from  seed  sown 
from  above,  was  in  fieu^t  a  scion  from  the  root  of 
personal  suffering.  Whom  did  the  poet  intend 
ahould  be  thought  of  as  occupying  that  grave  over 
which,  after  modestly  setting  forth  the  moral  di»* 
cemment  and  warm  affections  of  its  *  poor  hdm* 
Intant,'  it  is  supposed  to  be  inscribed  that 


(  ,.   ■  ■    ■  ThonghtleSB  follies  laid  him  low. 

And  staiii'd  his  name  ?' 

Who  but  himself, — ^himself  anticipating  the  tob 
probable  termination  of  his  own  course  ?  Here  ift 
arsinca:e  and  solemn  avowal — a  public  declaratioil 
from  his  own  will — a  confession  at  once  devout^ 
poetical,  and  human— a  history  in  the  shape  of  a 
prophecy  I  What  more  was  remiired  of  the  bio- 
grapher than  to  put  his  seal  to  the  writing,  tesli- 
fving  that  the  foreboding  had  been  realized,  and 
that  the  record  was  authentic  ?*' 

In  how  far  the  <<  thoughtless  follies"  of  the  poet 
did  actually  hasten  his  end,  it  is  needless  to  Con* 
jecture.  They  had  their  share^  unquestioiiably, 
along  with  other  inlSiuences  which  it  Would  be'  in- 
human to  characterise  as  mere  follies — such,  foi 
example,  as  that  general  depression  of  spirits,  which 
haunted  him  from  his  youth,  and,  in  all  likelihood) 
sat  more  heavily  on  such  a  beingns  Bums  tiMm  tt 

One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 

The  movvtv^  uli-y  v^c^  ^«i\\.\ 
And  just  sis\aTReV>j  caxv'^^TB.wV^ 

How  fax  ^ctVva^%  x)tver3  ^t^aa  VO^ 
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m«A  of  plain  common  sense  migfat  gae8s,-''-or  even 
a  casual  expression  of  discouraging  tendency  from 
the  persons -on  whose  good-will  idl  hopes  of  sub- 
stantial advancement  in  the  scale  of  worldly  pro* 
motion  depended,«-or  that  partial  exclusion  from 
the  species  of  society  our  poet  had  been  accus- 
tomed  to  adorn  and  delight,  which,  from  how* 
ever  inadequate  causes,  certainly  did  occur  during 
some  of  the  latter  years  of  his  Hfe-— All  such  sor- 
rows as  these  must  have  acted  with  twofold  harm* 
fcdness  upon  Bums;  harassing,  in  the  first  place, 
one  of  the  most  sensitive  minds  that  ever  filled  a 
human  bosom,  and,  alas  I  by  consequence,  tempt- 
ing to  additional  excesses ;~  impelling  one  who, 
under  other  circumstances,  might  have  sought  and 
found  fax  other  consolation,  to  seek  too  often  for  it 

^'  Id  fleeting  mirth,  that  o^er  the  bottle  lives. 
In  the  false  joy  its  inspiration  gives. 
And  in  associates  pleased  to  find  a  friend 
With  powers  to  lead  them,  gladden,  and  defend. 
In  all  those  scenes  where  transient  ease  is  found 
For  minds  whom  sins  oppress,  and  sorrows. wound.*** 

The  same  philosophical  poet  tells  us,  that 

.  ««  — ^Wine  is  like  anger,  for  it  makes  us  strong  ; 

Blind  and  impatient,  and  it  leads  us  wrong  ; 
^  The  strength  is  quickly  lost,  we  fed  the  error  long.** 

p 

But  a  short  period  was  destined  for  the  sorrows 
and  the  errors  equally  of  Bums. 
'  How  he  struggled  against  the  tide  of  his  misery, 
let  the  following  letter  speak — ^it  was  written  Fe- 
bruary 25,  I79I,  and  addressed  to  Mr  Alexander 
Cunningham,  an  eccentric  being,  but  generous  and 

•  Crsbbe'B  Edward  SJiore^  a  UlXe^  Vn  nVaJ^v  V>dr  ^^s«X>^^ 
obviously  had  Bums  in  lus  Vievr. 

y2 
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faidifiil  in  his  friendship  to  Bums,  uid,  'when'. 
Bonis  was  no  inoirey  to  his  family* 

**  Canst  thon  minister,"  says  the  poet,  *^  to  k 
mind  diseased  ?  Canst  thou  speak  peace  and  reelt 
to  a  soul  tost  on  a  sea  of  troubles,  without  One 
friendly  star  to  guide  her  course,  and  dreading  that 
the  next  surge  inay  overwhelm  her  ?  Canst  thou 
give  to  a  frame,  tremblingly  alive  as  the  tortures 
of  suspense,  the  stability  and  hardihood  of  the  rock 
that  braves  the  blast  ?  If  thon  canst  not  do  the  least' 
pf  these,  why  would'st  thou  disturb  me  in  my  mise- 
lieCi  with  thy  inquiries  after  me  ? 

**  For  these  two  months  I  have  not  been  able  to 
lift  a  pen.  My  constitution  and  frame  were  ab 
originey  blasted  with  a  deep  incurable  taint  of  hy« 
pochondria,  which  poisons  my  existence.  Of  liAe- 
a  number  of  domestic  vexations,  and  some  pecnni- 
ary  share  in  the  ruin  of  these  *****  times — losses 
which,  though  trifling,  were  yet  what  I  could  ill 
bear,  have  so  irritated  me,  that  my  feelings  at 
^mes  could  only  be  envied  by  a  reprobate  spirit 
listening  to  the  sentence  that  dooms  it  to  perdition. 

^^  Are  you  deep  in  the  language  of  consolation  ? 
I  have  eimausted  in  reflection  every  topic  of  com- 
fort.   A  heart  at  ease  would  have  been  charmed 
with  my  sentiments  and  reasonings  ;  but  as  to  my- 
self, I  was  like  Judas  Iscariot  preaching  the  gos- 
pel ;  he  might  melt  and  mould  the  hearts  of  those 
around  him,  but  his  own  kept  its  native  incorr^; 
hiUty.:— Still  there  are  two  great  pillars  that  bear 
us  up,  amid  the  wreck  of  misfortune  and  misery. 
The  ONE  is  composed  of  the  different  modifications 
of  a  certain  noble,  stubborn  something  in  n     , 
Icnown  by  the  natives  o^  co\ix^<^^^QT\\\.\vde^  magna- 
nimity.   The  otu^u  \s  xxv^Aa  xn^  q>\  ^•(m^  \«idQBK!ii5i 
and  seutimientS)  w\i\c5n>VQVje^«t  ^^  v»^^  — - 
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deny>  of  the  cntlmsiast  disfignre  tfaetn,  are  yet 
I  am  convinced,  original  and  component  parts 
of  the  human  sonl ;  those  senses  cf  me  mind^  if  I 
may  be  allowed  t^e  expnession,  which  connect  in. 
wit}i,  and  link  us  to  those  awful  obscure  realities 
— an  all  powerful  and  equally  beneficent  God— 
and  a  world  to  come,  beyond  death  and  the  grave. 
The  first  gives  the  nerve  of  combat,  while  a  ray 
df  hope  beains  oh  the  field; — the  last  poun  the 
balm  of  comfort  into  die  wounds  which  time  can 
never  cure. 

<<  I  do  not  remember,  my  dear  Cmmingham,  that 
yon  and  I  ever  talked  on  we  subject  of  religion  at 
adl.  I  know  some  who  laugh  at  it,  as  the  trick  of 
the  crafty  few,  to  lead  the  undisceming  many  ; 
or  at  most  as  an  uncertain  obscurity,  which  man* 
kind  can  never  know  anything  of,  and  wilii  which: 
they  are  fools  if  they  give  themselves  much  to  do. 
Nor  would  I  quarrel  with  a  man  for  his  irreligion, 
any  more  than  I  would  for  his  want  of  a  musical 
ear.  I  would  regret  that  he  was  shut  out  from 
what,  to  me  and  to  others,  were  sudi  superlative 
sources  of  enjoyment.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view, 
and  for  this  reason,  that  I  will  deeply  imbue  the 
mind  of  every  child  of  mine  witii  religion.  If  my 
son  should  happen  to  be  a  man  of  feeling,  senti- 
ment, and  taste,  I  shall  thus  add  largely  to  his  en* 
joyments.  Let  me  flatter  myself  that  this  sweet 
little  fellow  who  is  just  now  running  about  my 
desk,  will  be  a  man  of  a  melting,  ardent,  glowing 
heart;  and  an  imagination,  delighted  with  the  paint* 
er,  and  rapt  with  the  poet.  Let  me  figure  him, 
wandering  out  in  a  sweet  evening,  to  inhale  the 
balmy  gales,  and  enjoy  the  growing  liixxa>sssft^  ^ 
tbespriog ;  himself  the  wlii\e  \ti\\»>^ow!ttWSI>^2^|^^ 
oflife^  He  fooks  abroad  0!i«S\wVM»,«aA.^2w«^**^ 
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nstare  up  to  nature's  God.  His  soul,  by  swift, 
deUgfated  degrees^  is  rapt  above  this  sublunary 
sphere,  until  ne  can  be  silent  no  longer,  and  bursts 
out  into  the  glorious  enthusiasm  of  Thomson, 

*  Thes^  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  GocU^-The  rolling  year 
-    Is  fun  of  thee;* 

and  so  on,  in  all  the  spirit  and  ardour  of  that 
charming  hymn.— -These  are  no  ideal  pleasures ; 
they  are  reed  delights ;  and  I  ask  what  of  the  de- 
lights among  the  sons  of  men  iire  superior,  not  to 
say,  equal  to  them  ?  And  they  have  this  precious, 
tast  addition,  that  conscious  virtue  stamps  them 
for  her  own;  and  lays  hold  on  them  to  bring 
henelf  into  the  presence  of  a  witnessing,  judging, 
and  approving  God." 

'  They  who  nave  been  told  that  Bums  was  ever 
a  degraded  being — who  have  permitted  themselves 
to  believe  that  his  only  consolations  were  those  of 
^<  the  opiate  guilt  applies  to  grief,*'  will  do  well  to 
pause  over  this  noble  letter  and  judge  for  them- 
selves.   The  enemy  under  which  he  was  destined 
to  sink,  had  already  beaten  in  the  outworks  of  his 
constitution  when  these  lines  were  penned. 
.  The  reader  has  already  had  occasion  taobservei 
that  Bums  had  in  those  closing  years  of  his  lifo  to 
struggle  almost  continually  with  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, than  which  nothing  could  have  been  more 
Kkely  to  pour  bitterness  intolerable  into  the  cup 
of  his  existence.  His  lively  imagination  ezaggerar 
ted  to  itself  every  real  evil ;  and  this  among,  and 
perhaps  above,  all  the  rest ;  at  least,  in  many  of  hia 
letters  we  &nd  Vuxa  «}\\i^\xi^  Xq  \Vv<%  probability  of 
ius  being  arrested  fox  d€\)i\a^vi\iv^^«^\^^y«i\2BKim      I 
to  Jhaye  been  of  very  u\vV!\  wassMax  ^  ^  ^^aofi^   ^ 
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whieh  we  also  know  he  himself  li^ed  to  discharge 
to  the  utmost  faithing,  and  in  regard  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  his  personal  friends  in 
Dumfries  would  have  at  all  times  been  ready  to 
prevent  the  law  taking  its  ultimate  course.  This 
last  consideration,  however,  was  one  which  would 
have  given  slender  relief  to  Bums.  How  he  shrunk 
with  horror  and  loathing  from  the  sense  of  pecup 
xuary  obligation,  no  matter  to  whom,  we  have  had 
abundant  indications  already.* 

The  question  naturally  arises:  Bums  was  all 
this  while  pouring  out  his  beautiful  songs  for  the 
Museum  of  Johnson  and  the  greater  work  of  Thorn* 
son ;  how  did  he  happen  to  derive  no  pecuniary 
advantages  from  this  continual  exertion  of  his  ge* 
nius  in  a  form  of  composition  so  eminently  calcu- 
lated for  popularity  ?  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  an  easy 
matter  to  answer  this  very  obvious  question.  The 
poet  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Carirae,  dated  1789, 
speaks  thus :  <<  The  profits  of  the  labours  of  a  man 
of  genius  are,  I  hope,  as  honourable  as  any  profits 
whatever;  and  Mi  Mylne's  relations  are  most 
justly  entitled  to  that  honest  harvest  which  fate 

•  The  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr  Mao- 
murdo,  dated  December,  1793,  will  speak  for  itself:— 

"  gir*  it  is  said  that  we  take  the  greatest  liberties  with 
OUT  greatest  friends,  and  I  pay  myself  a  very  high  compli- 
ment in  the  manner  in  which  I  am  going  to  apply  the  ret 
mark.     I  have  owed  you  money  longer  than  ever  I  owed  it 
to  any  man.— Here  is  Ker's  account,  and  here  are  six  gui. 
neas ;  and  now,  I  don't  owe  a  shilling  to  man,  or  woman  ei- 
ther. But  for  these  danmed  dirty,  dog  Wrcd  little  pbges^ 
(Scotcli  bank-notes,)  I  had  done  myself  the  honour  to  haiWB 
waited  on  you  long  ago.     Independent  of  the  obligatiw 
your  hospitaHty  has  laid  me  under,  the  consciousness  of 
vour  superiority  in  the  rank  of  man  and  ^^^\««^«^.'^^?^^ 
IZt^^  mich  as  I  could  evermaYeW^^ 
to  owe  you.  money  too,  ww  moie.ttvaa  \  covttsx  ^«»^ 
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has  demed  himself  to  reap/'  And  yet,  bo  far  from 
looking  to  Mr  Johnson  for  any  pecuniary  rema- 
Beration  for  the  very  laborious  part  he  took  in  his 
worky  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  Cromek's  Re- 
liqnes,  that  the  poet  asked  a  single  copy  of  the  Ma- 
aeum  to  give  to  a  frur  friend,  by  way  of  a  great  ia* 
vomr  to  himself-««nd  that  that  copy  and  his  own 
were  really  all  he  ever  received  at  the  hands  of  the 

tublisher.  Of  the  secret  history  of  Johnson  and 
is  book  I  know  nothing ;  but  the  Correspondence 
of  Bums  with  Mr  Thomson  contains  curious  enough 
details  concerning  his  connexion  with  that  gentfe* 
man's  more  important  undertaking.  At  the  outs^ 
September,  1792,  we  find  Mr  Thomson  saying, 
f^  We  will  esteem  your  poetical  assistance  a  par- 
ticular favour,  besides  paying  any  reasonable  price 
you  shall  please  to  demand  for  it.  Profit  is  quite 
a  secondary  consideration  with  us,  and  we  are  re- 
solved to  Save  neither  pains  nor  expense  on  the 
publication."  To  which  Bums  replies  immediately, 
*^  As  to  any  remuneration,  you  may  think  my  songs 
either  above  or  below  price ;  for  they  shall  abso- 
lutely be  the  one  or  the  other.  In  the  honest  en- 
thusiasm with  which  I  embark  in  your  underta- 
idng,  to  talk  of  money,  wages,  fee,  hire,  &c.,  would 
be  downright  prostitution  of  soul.  A  proof  of  each 
of  the  songs  that  I  compose  or  amend  I  shall  re- 
ceive as  a  favour.  In  the  rustic  phrase  of  the 
eeason,  Gtide  speed  the  wark."  The  next  time  we 
meet  with  any  hint  as  to  money  matters  in  the  Cor- 
respondence is  in  a  letter  of  Mr  Thomson,  Ist  July, 
1793,  where  he  says,  "  I  cannot  express  how 
much  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  exquisite  new 
songs  you  are  ftexidm^  m^  \  but  thanks,  my  friend, 
are  a  poor  return  ^o\  ^AvdX  ^om"Wn^  ^^^^^v  aa  I 
shall  bo  benefitted  >a^  ^^^^  Y^oWCy^^w^^^^  ^ssaafe. 
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suffer  me  to  enclose  a  small  mark  of  my  gratitude, 
and  to  repeat  it  afterwards  when  I  find  it  conve-^ 
nient.  Do  not  retmn  it,  for,  by.  Heaven,  if  yott 
do,  our  correspondence  is  at  an  end."  To  which 
letter  (it  enclosed  L.5)  Boms  thus  replies  :•— » 
^*  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  truly  hurt  me 
with  your  pecuniary  parcel.  It  degrades  me  in 
my  own  eyes.  However,  to  return  it  would  sa* 
TOUT  of  affectation ;  but  as  to  any  more  traffic  of 
that  debtor  and  creditor  kind,  I  swear  by  that  ho« 
nour  which  crowns  the  upright  statue  of  Robert 
Bums's  integrity — on  the  least  motion  of  it,  I  will 
indignantly  spurn  the  by-past  transaction,  and  from 
that  moment  commence  entire  stranger  to  you.^ 
Burns's  character  for  generosity  of  sentiment  and 
independence  of  mind  will,  I  trust,  long  outlive 
any  of  his  wants  which  the  cold  unfeeling  ore  can 
supply :  at  least,  I  will  take  care  that  such  a  cha- 
racter he  shall  deserve." — In  November,  1794,  we 
find  Mr  Thomson  writing  to  Bums,  **  Do  not,  I 
beseech  you,  return  any  books." — In  May,  1795, 
**  Yon  really  make  me  blush  when  you  tell  me 
yon  have  not  merited  the  drawing  from  me  ;" 
(this  was  a  drawing  of  the  Cottar's  SaJtarday 
Nighty  by  Allan) ;  <<  I  do  not  think  I  can  ever 
repay  you,  or  sufficiently  esteem  and  respect  you, 
for  the  liberal  and  kind  manner  in  which  you  have 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  my  undertaking,  which 
could  not  have  been  perfected  without  you.  So  I 
beg  you  would  not  make  a  fool  of  me  again  by 
speaking  of  obligation."  On  February,  1796,  we 
have  Bums  acknowledging  a  ^<  handsome  elegant 

present  to  Mrs  B ,"  which  was  a  worsted 

shawl.   Lastly,  on  the  12th  July  of  tli^^iKCDL^^^raE^ 
(that  IB,  L'ttle  more  than  a  'weeV\>ftloTe'^xssroA  ^^^^ 
he  writes  to  Mr  ThomBon  m  tliiQ^^  \icrco»  v— ^^  ^*^* 
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ter  all  my  boasted  indepeBdence,  cursed  necQsfit]^^ 
compels  me  to  implore  yon  for  five  pounds.    A: 

cruel of  a  baberdasher,  to  whom  I  owe  an 

acconnt,  taking  it  into  his  head  that  \  am  dying^ 
baa  commenced  a  process,  and  will  infallibly  piiC 
me  into  jail.  Do,  for  God's  sake,  send  me  toat 
snm,  and  that  by  return  of  post.  Fomye  me  tiiis 
earnestness ;  but  the  horrors  of  a  jail  haye  put  ma  « 
kalf  distracted, — ^l  do  not  ask  this  gratuitoualy ; 
for,  upon  returning  health,  I  hereby  promise  and 
engage  to  furnish  you  with  five  pounds  worth  of 
the  neatest  song  genius  you  have  seen.*'  To  whicB 
Mr  Thomson  replies — <'  Ever  since  I  received 
your  melancholy  letter  by  Mrs  Hyslop,  I  havv 
been  ruminating  in  what  manner  I  could  endet- 
tour  to  alleviate  your  sufferings.  Again  and  again 
I  thought  of  a  pecuniary  offer ;  but  the  recollect 
don  of  one  of  your  letters  on  tins  subject,  and  the 
foar  of  offending  your  independent  spirit,  checked 
my  resolution.  I  thank  you  heartily,  therefore,  fioc 
the  frankness  of  your  letter  of  the  12th,  and  with 
great  pleasure  enclose  a  draft  for  the  very  sum  I 
proposed  sending.  Would  I  were  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  but  one  day  for  your  sake  I-^ 
Fray,  my  good  sir,  is  it  not  possible  for  you  to 

muster  a  volume  of  poetry  ? Do  not 

shun  this  method  of  obtaining  the  value  of  year 
labour ;  remember  Pope  published  the  Ihad  by 
subscription.  Think  of  this,  my  dear  Bums^  and 
do  not  think  me  intrusive  with  my  advice.*' 

Such  are  the  details  of  this  matter,  as  recorded 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  two  individuals  con^ 
Cemed.   Some  time  after  Bums's  death,  Mr  Thom- 
son was  attacked  oii^eo\nv\i  ^l  Wwhayiour  to 
the  poet>  in  an  a\xoTi^ino\)A  Tis^^>'(R\i\^WHsi^ 
WYer  seeni  cal\e4  Nx*\lia  i  W^^^VB»«^IV^s«i% 
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jHemoirs,  wluch  appeared  m  1816,  Mr  Thomson 
took  die  opportunity  of  defending  himself:*  and 

*  <«  I  have  been  attacked  with  much  bitterness,  and  accu* 
fled  of  not  endeavouring  to  remunerate  Bums  for  the  songs 
n^ieh  he  wrote  for  my  collection ;  although  there  is  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  contrary,  both  in  die  printed  cor- 
respondence between  the  poet  and  me,  and  in  the  public 
testimony  of  Dr  Gurrie.  My  assailant,  too,  without  know« 
ing  anything  of  the  matter,  states,  that  I  had  enriched  my* 
ttSt  by  the  Ubours  of  Bums ;  and  of  course,  that  my  want 
#f  generosity  was  inexcusable. 

.  *'  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  united  la« 
hours  of  all  the  men  of  genius  who  have  enriched  my  col- 
lection, I  am  not  even  yet  compensated  for  the  precious 
time  consumed  by  me  in  poring  over  musty  volumes,  and 
in  corresponding  with  every  amateur  and  poet  by  whose 
means  I  expect^  to  make  any  yaluable  additions  to  our 
national  music  and  song  ;.ibr  the  exertion  and  money  it 
tost  me  to  obtain  accompaniments  from  the  greatest  masters 
of  harmony  in  Vienna ; — and  for  the  sums  paid  to  engnu 
Ters,  printers,  and  others.  >  On  this  subject,  the  testimony 
ef  Mr  Preston  in  London,  a  man  of  unquestionable  and 
well-known  character,  who  has  printed  the  music  for  every 
copy  of  my  work,  may  be  more  satisfactory  than  anything 
I  can  say :  In  August  1809,  he  wrote  me  as  follows :  <  I 
am  concerned  at  the  very  unwarrantable  attack  which  has 
been  made  upon  you  by  the  author  of  NubUia :  nothing 
eould  be  more  unjust  than  to  say  you  had  enriched  your- 
self by  Bams*s  labours ;  for  the  whole  concern,  though  it 
includes  the  labours  of  Haydn,  has  scarcely  affi^ded  a 
compensation  for  the  various  expenses,  and  for  the  time 
employed  on  the  work.  When  a  work  obtains  any  cele- 
brity, publishers  are  generally  supposed  to  derive  a  pro- 
fit ten  times  beyond  me  reality ;  the  sale  is  greatly  mag- 
nified, and  the  expenses  are  not  in  the  least  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is  tmly  vexatious  to  be  so  grossly  and 
scandalously  abused  for  conduct,  the  very  reverse  of  which 
has  been  manifest  through  the  whole  transaction.' 

*^  Were  I  the  sordid  man  that  the  anonymous  author 
calls  me,  I  had  a  most  inviting  opportunity  to  profit  muck 
more  than  I  did  by  the  lyrics  of  out  ^«bX  \^v^   ^^>b»^ 
Moittea  above  ££ly  songs  expreuly  tot  m^  -^wfe. \ "^^^  ^-^va 
m  myponcmon  nnpublished  snYAa  e«i»\  \  W^  ^e.^«». 
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ProfesBor  Walker,  who  enjoyed  the  personal  frienS^ 
ship  of  Bums,  and  who  also  appears  to  have  had 
the  honour  of  Mr  Thomson's  intimate  acquaintan^ 
has  delivered  an  opinion  on  the  whole  merits  of  the. 
Gase>  which  must  necessarily  be  far  more  satiafac-* 
tory  to  the  reader  than  anything  which  I  could  pie* 
some  to  offer  in  its  room.  *<  Bmms/'  says  this  writer, 
**  had  all  the  unmanageable  pride  of  Samuel  John-* 
son ;  and,  if  the  latter  threw  away,  with  indigna- 
tion, the  new  shoes  which  had  been  placed  at  hia 
chamber-door,  secretly  and  coUectively  by  his  com- 
panions^— ^the  former  would  have  been  still  more 
ready  to  resent  any  pecuniary  donation  with  which 
a  single  individual,  after  his  peremptory  prohibi- 
tion, should  avowedly  have  dared  to  insult  hinu 

and  the  power  of  retaining  them  till  I  should  be  ready  UP 
publish  them ;  but  when  I  was  mformed  that  an  edition  of 
the  poet*8  works  was  projected  for  the  benefit  of  his  family, 
I  put  them  in  immediate  possession  of  the  whole  of  his 
longp,  as  well  as  letters,  and  thus  enabled  Dr  Currie  to  com- 
plete the  four  volumes  which  were  sold  for  the  family's  be- 
hoof to  Messrs  Cadell  and  Davies.  And  I  have  the  satis* 
faction  of  knowing,  that  the  most  zealous  friends  of  the  fa- 
mily, Mr  Cunninghame,  Mr  Syme,  and  Dr  Currie,  and  die 
poet*s  own  brother,  considered  my  sacrifice  of  the  prior  rig^t 
of  publishing  the  songs,  as  no  ungrateful  return  for  the  dis- 
interested and  liberal  conduct  of  the  poet.  Accordingly, 
Mr  Gilbert  Bums,  in  a  letter  to  me,  which  alone  mignt 
sufiice  for  an  answer  to  all  the  novelist's  abuse,  thus  ex- 
presses himself:  <  If  ever  I  come  to  Edinburgh,  I  will  oer« 
tainly  call  on  a  person  whose  handsome  conduct  to  my  bro- 
ther's family  has  secured  my  esteem,  and  confirmed  me  in 
the  opinion,  that  musical  taste  and  talents  have  a  close  con- 
nexion with  the  harmony  of  the  moral  feelings.'  Nothing 
is  farther  firom  my  thoughts  than  to  claim  any  merit  for 
what  I  did.  I  never  would  have  said  a  word  on  the  subject, 
but  for  the  harsh  and  ^co\m^<eK&  atccusation  which  has  been 
brought  forward,  e\\]het  \>^  V^otm^c/^  ot  vcato^t^v^  ^  «sid  which 
I  have  long  suffered  to  reui^vw  xna^'c^uc^ix^sc&.XEoi  ^gwi^^i^ 
like  to  any  pubUc  wpi^wt«ac^*^ 
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He  would  instantly  ha^e  construed  such  conduct 
into  a  yirtnal  assertion  that  his  prohibition  was  in. 
fiincere,  and  his  independence  affected ;  and  the 
more  artfully  the  transaction  had  been  disguised, 
the  more  rage  it  would  have  excited,  as  implying 
the  same  assertion,  with  the  additional  charge,  that 

if  secretly  made  it  would  not  be  denied. 

The  statement  of  Mr  Thomson  supersedes  the  ne- 
cessity of  anyadditional  remarks.  When  the  pub- 
lic is  satisfied ;  when  the  relations  of  Bums  are 
ffrateful ;  and,  above  all,  when  the  delicate  mind 
of  Mr  Tliomson  is  at  peace  with  itself  in  contem- 
plating his  conduct,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  a 
nameless  novelist  to  contradict  them/'  * 

So  far,  Mr  Walker : — why  Bums,  who  was  of 
opinion,  when  he  wrote  his  letter  to  Mr  Carfrae, 
that  <<  no  profits  are  more  honourable  than  those 
of  the  labours  of  a  man  of  genius,"  and  whose  own 
notions  of  independence  had  sustained  no  shock 
in  the  receipt  of  hiudreds  of  pounds  from  Creech, 
should  have  spumed  the  suggestion  of  pecuniary 
recompense  from  Mr  Thomson,  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  explain :  nor  do  I  profess  to  luderstand  why 
Mr  Thomson  took  so  litUe  pains  to  argue  the  mat- 
^r  in  limine  with  the  poet,  and  convince  him,  that 
the  time  which  he  himiself  considered  as  fairly  en- 
titled to  be  paid  for  by  a  common  bookseller, 
^ught  of  right  to  be  valued  and  acknow]ec%ed  on 
fiimilar  terms  by  the  edit<Hr  and  proprietor  of  a 
book  containing  both  songs  and  music. 

They  order  these  things  differently  now :  a 
living  lyric  poet  whom  none  will  place  in  a  highei^ 
■rank  than  Bums,  has  long,  it  is  understood,  been 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  about  as  much  money  an- 

•  lAEd  prefixed  to  MoTtison'%  ^mtia^  "O  ^^^Pssu  <si»- 
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niially  for  an  annial  handful  of  songs,  as  was  ere^ 
paid  to  oar  bard  for  the  whole  body  of  his  writings. 

Of  the  increasing  irritability  of  our  poet's  tern* 
perament,  amidst  those  troubles,  external  and  intern 
nal,  that  preceded  his  last  illness,  his  letters  fur- 
nish proofs,  to  dwell  on  which  could  only  inflict 
unnecessary  pain.  Let  one  example  suffice.— 
*^  Sunday  closes  a  period  of  our  curst  reyenue  bu> 
siness,  and  may  probably  keep  me  employed  whh 
my  pen  until  noon.  Fine  employment  for  a  poet^a 
pen  I  Here  I  sit,  altogether  Novemberish,  a  d  n 
melange  of  fretfalness  and  melancholy;  not  enough 
of  the  one  to  rouse  me  to  passion,  nor  of  the  other 
to  repose  me  in  torpor;  my  soul  flouncing  and 
fluttering  round  her  tenement,  like  a  wild  finch, 
caught  amid  the  horrors  of  winter,  and  newly  llmist 
into  a  cage*  Well,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  was  of 
me  the  Hebrew  sage  prophesied,  when  he  foretold 
i— <  And  behold,  on  whatsoever  this  man  doth  set 
his  heart,  it  shall  not  prosper  I'  Pray  that  wisdom 
and  bliss  be  more  frequent  visitors  of  R.  B*" 

Towards  the  close  of  1795  Bums  was,  as  has 
been  previously  mentioned,  employed  as  an  acting 
Superrisor  of  Excise.  This  was  apparently  a  step 
to  a  permanent  situation  of  that  higher  and  more  li»- 
crative  class ;  and  from  thence,  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  the  kind  patronage  of  Mr  Graham 
might  elevate  him  yet  ^eurtfaer.  'These  hopes,  how^ 
ever,  were  mingled  and  darkened  with  sorrow.  For 
four  months  of  that  year  his  youngest  child  lingered 
through  an  illness  of  which  every  week  promised 
to  be  the  last ;  and  she  was  finally  cut  off  when 
the  poet,  who  had  watched  her  with  anxious  ten- 
derness, waBfroTnYkom^  cm.  -^xQCe.^sional  businera* 
This  was  a  «eveTe\>\ovi,vfiA\v\^  Q^nixskSsri^^'^ctssQs^ 
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Al^  y^t  he  had  not  taken  any  serions  alarm  about 
Ms  ailments,  were  iU  fitted  to  withstand  it. 

<<  There  had  need/'  he  writes  to  MrsDnnlop,  15th 
December,  <'  there  had  much  need  be  many  plea* 
sures  annexed  to  the  states  of  husband  and  father, 
for  God  knows,  they  have  many  peculiar  cares.  I 
cannot  describe  to  you  the  anxious,  sleepless  hours 
these  ties  frequently  give  me.  I  see  a  train  of 
helpless  little  folks ;  me  and  my  exertions  all  their 
stay ;  and  on  what  a  brittle  thread  does  the  life  of 
man  hang  I  If  I  am  nipt  o£f  at  the  command  of 
fate,  .even  in  all  the  rigour  of  manhood  as  I  am^ 
such  things  happen  every  day — gracious  God  I 
what  would  become  of  my  little  flock  I  'Tis  here 
that  I  envy  your  people  of  fortune.— A  father  on 
his  death-bed,  taking  an  everlasting  leave  of  his 
children,  has  indeed  woe  enough ;  but  the  man  of 
competent  fortune  leaves  his  sons  and  daughters 
ind^endency  and  friends;  while  I — but  I  shall 
run  distracted  if  I  think  any  longer  on  the  subject." 
.  To  the  same  lady,  on  the  29th  of  the  months 
he,  after  mentioning  his  supervisorship,  and  saying 
that  at  last  his  political  sins  seemed  to  be  forgiven 
him — goes  on  in  this  ominous  tone — '<  Whatatran* 
sient  business  is  life  I  Very  lately  I  was  a  boy  ; 
but  t'other  day  a  young  man;  and  I  already  begin 
to  feel  the  rigid  fibre  and  stiffening  joints  of  old 
age  coming  fast  over  my  frame."  We  may  trace 
the  melancholy  sequel  in  these  extracts. 

<*  31^^  January  1796. — ^I  have  lately  drunk 
cleep  of  the  cup  of  affliction.  The  autumn  robbed 
me  of  my  only  daughter  and  darling  child,  and 
that  at  a  distance  too,  and  so  rapidly,  as  to  put  it 
out  of  my  power  to  pay  the  last  duties  to  hen 
I  had  scarcely  begun  to  lecoNCt  l\ci\si  ^'^  ^^^> 
when  I  became  myself  tlie  V\c\\ta  A  ^xaw^x^^^^^ 

z2 
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ibenmatic  fever,  and  long  tbe  die  span  donbtfol ; 
until,  after  many  weeks  of  a  sick-bed,  it  seems  to 
liaTe  tnmed  up  life,  and  I  am  beginning  to  crawl 
across  my  room,  and  once  indeed  baye  been  before 
my  own  door  in  tbe  street. 

^  When  pleasiue  fascinates  the  mental  sight. 

Affliction  purifies  the  Tisual  ray, 
Religion  hails  the  ihrear  the  untried  nlg^t, 

Tliat  shuts,  for  eyer  shuts  1  ]ife*s  doubtfiil  day.** 

But  a  few  da3rs  after  this.  Bums  was  so  exceed- 
ingly imprudent  as  to  join  a  festiye  circle  at  ata- 
▼em  dinner,  wbere  he  remained  till  about  three  in 
the  morning.  The  weather  was  severe,  and  he, 
beii^  much  intoxicated,  took  no  precaution  in  dras 
exposing  his  debilitated  frame  to  its  inflncaice.  It 
has  been  said,  that  he  fell  asleep  upon  the  snow 
on  his  way  home.  It  is  certain,  that  next  mom- 
ing  he  was  sensible  of  an  icy  numbness  ihroi^ 
all  his  joints — ^that  his  rheumatism  returned  whh 
tenfold  force  upon  him — ^and  that  from  that  tm* 
happy  hour,  his  mind  brooded  ominously  on  the  fa- 
tal issue.  The  course  of  medicine  to  which  he 
submitted  was  violent ;  confinement,  aecnstoffled 
as  he  had  been  to  much  bodily  exerase,  preyed 
miserably  on  all  his  powers ;  he  drooped  visiUy, 
and  all  the  hopes  of  his  friends  that  health  would 
return  with  summer,  were  destined  to  disaj^Hnnt- 
ment. 

.  ^*4ilh  June  1796.*— I  am  in  such  miserable 
health  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  showing  my 
loyalty  in  any  way.  Rackt  as  I  am  with  ibeuma- 
tisms,  I  meet  every  face  with  a  greeting  like  that 
of  Balak  and  Bakam, — <  Come  curse  me  Jacob ; 
and  come  defy  isae  IsnjiM  ^ 
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' «  7eA  Jufy^r^l  fear  the  voice  of  the  Bard  will 
soon  be  heard  among  yon  no  more.-— For  these  eight 
or  ten  months  I  haye  been  ailing,  sometimes  bed- 
ftet  and  sometimes  not;  but  these  last  three  months 
I  have  been  tortured  with  an  excmciating  rhenma- 
tism  which  has  reduced  me  to  nearly  the  last  stage* 
Yon  actually  would  not  know  me  if  you  saw  me— 
pale,  emadatedy  and  so  feeble,  as  occasionally  to 
need  help  from  my  chair.— My  spirits  fled  I  fled  I 
But  I  can  no  more  on  the  subject." 

This  last  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr  Cunning- 
ham of  Edinburgh,  from  the  small  village  of 
Brow  on  the  Solway  Frith,  about  ten  miles  from 
Dumfries,  to  which  the  poet  removed  about  the 
end  of  June ;  ^  the  medical  folks,"  as  he  says, 
^  having  told  him  that  his  last  and  only  chance 
was  batJbing,  country  quiuters,  and  riding. '  In  se- 
parating himself  by  their  advice  from  his  family  for 
these  purposes^  he  carried  with  him  a  heavy  bur- 
den of  care.  '<  The  deuce  of  the  matter,"  he  writes, 
**  is  this ;  when  an  exciseman  is  off  duty,  his  sa- 
lary  is  reduced.  What  way,  in  the  name  of  thrif%> 
shall  I  maintain  m3rself  and  keep  a  horse  in  coim- 
try  quarters  on  L.S5  ?"  He  implored  his  friends 
in  Edinburgh,  to  make  interest  with  the  Board  to 
grant  him  his  full  salary ;  ^  if  they  do  not,  I  must 
lay  my  account  with  an  exit  truly  en  poete — ^if  I  die 
not  of  disease,  I  must  perish  with  hunger."  The 
application  was,  I  believe,  successful ;  but  Bums 
fived  not  to  profit  by  the  indulgence,  or  the  justice, 
of  his  superiors. 

Mrs  Riddell  of  Glenriddel,  a  beautiful  and  very 
Accomplished  woman,  to  whom  many  of  Bums's 
most  interesting  letters,  in  the  latter  ^«KE%<!k^^^^ 
life,  were  addressed,  hapv^nedXioAo^vfv  ^^^^''^^^^^ 
hovabood  of  Brow  when  Burm  \e»ri>c»^  >k»'^''^*^' 
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qvaiten,  and  exerted  heraelf  to  make  him  oi  com- 
fortable as  dircomstances  permitted*  Haying  sent 
her  carriage  for  his  conveyance,  the  poet  visited 
her  on  the  5th  July ;  and  she  has,  in  a  letter  pab- 
liahed  by  Dr  Cmrie,  thus  described  his  appearance 
and  conversation  on  that  occasion  :-— 

**  I  was  struck  with  his  appearance  on  entering^ 
the  room.  The  stamp  of  death  was  impressed  on 
bis  features.  He  seemed  already  touching  the  brink 
of  eternity.  His  first  salutation  was,  <  Well,  iha- 
dam,  have  you  any  commands  for  the  other  world?' 
I  replied  that  it  seemed  a  doubtful  case  which  of 
OS  snould  be  there  soonest,  and  that  I  hoped  he 
would  yet  live  to  write  my  epitaph.  (I  was  then 
in  a  poor  state  of  health.)  He  looked  in  my  face 
with  an  air  of  great  kindness,  and  expressed  his 
concern  at  seeing  me  look  so  ill,  with  his  accnatonH 
ed  sensibility.  At  table  he  ate  little  or  nothing,  and 
he  complained  of  having  entirely  lost  the  tone  of 
his  stomach.  We  had  a  long  and  serious  conver- 
sation  about  his  present  situation,  and  the  ap- 
preaching  termination  of  all  his  earthly  prospects.' 
He  spoke  of  his  death  without  any  of  the  ostenta- 
tion of  philosophy,  but  with  firmness  as  well  as 
feeling — as  an  event  likely  to  happen  very  80on» 
and  which  gave  him  concern  chiefly  from  leaving 
his  four  children  so  young  and  unprotected,  and 
his  wife  in  so  interesting  a  situation — in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  lying-in  of  a  fifth.  He  mentioned* 
with  seeming  pride  and  satisfaction,  the  promising 
genius  of  his  eldest  son,  and  the  flattering  marks  of. 
approbation  he  had  received  from  his  teachers^  and 
dwelt  particularly  on  his  hopes  of  that  boy's  future 
conduct  and  raent.  V^  vsm^V]  {^r  his  femily 
seemed  to  hang  Vieav^  xiv^tl  Vvca^  wA  ^^  isasr^ 
perhaps  from  the  refLe^iXivoTk  ^^  >m^\»^t«x^«»^ 
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them  all  the  justice  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  do. 
Passing  from  this  subject,  he  showed  great  concern 
about  the  care  of  his  Kteraiy  fame,  ^md  particularly 
the  publication  of  his  posthumous  works*  He  said 
he  was  well  aware  that  his  death  would  occasion 
some  noise,  and  that  every  scrap  of  his  writing 
would  be  revired  against  him  to  the  injury  of  his 
future  reputation :  that  letters  and  verses  written 
with  unguarded  and  improper  freedom,  and  which 
he  earnestly  wished  to  have  buried  in  oblivion, 
would  be  handed  about  by  idle  vanity  or  malevo- 
lence,  when  no  dread  <^  his  resentment  would  re- 
strain them,  or  prevent  the  censures  of  shrill* 
tongued  malice,  or  the  insidious  sarcasms  of  envy, 
firom  pouring  forth  all  their  venom  to  blast  his  feme. 
He  Ifunented  that  he  had  written  many  epigrams 
on  persons  against  whom  he  entertained  no  enmity, 
and  whose  characters  he  should  be  sorry  to  wound  ; 
and  many  indifferent  poetical  pieces,  which  he  fear- 
ed would  now,  with  all  their  imperfections  <m  their 
bead,  be  thrust  upon  the  world.  On  this  account 
he  deeply  regretted  having  deferred  to  put  his  pa- 
pers  into  a  state  of  arrangement,  as  he  was  now 
quite  incapable  of  the  exertion^ — ^The  conversation 
was  kept  up  with  great  evenness  and  uiimation  on 
bk  side.  I  have  seldom  seen  his  mind  greater  or 
more  collected.  Tliere  was  frequently  a  consider- 
able degree  of  vivacity  in  his  sallies,  and  they 
would  probably  have  had  a  greater  share,  had  not 
the  concern  and  dejection  I  could  not  die^ise, 
damped  the  spirit  of  pleasantry  he  seemed  not  un- 
willmg  to  indulge.— We  parted  about  sun-set  on 
the  evening  of  that  day  (the  5th  of  July,  1796) ; 
the  next  day  I  saw  him  again,  and  w^  \f«ss^  v^ 
meet  no  more !" 
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I  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  the  following  :-^ 

To  Mrs  Burns.^—<<  Brow,  Thursday.— My  dear- 
est Love,  I  delayed  writing  until  I  could  tell  you 
what  effect  sea-bathing  was  likely  to  produce*  It 
would  be  injustice  to  deny  that  it  has  eased  my 
painsi  and  I  think  has  strengthened  me ;  but  my 
appetite  is  still  extremely  bad.  No  flesh  nor  fish 
can  I  swallow:  porridge  and  milk  are  the  only 
things  I  can  taste.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear,  by 
Miss  Jess  Lewars,  that  you  are  all  well.  My  very 
best  and  kindest  compliments  to  her  and  to  all  the 
children.  I  will  see  you  on  Sunday.  Your  af- 
fectionate husband,  R.  B." 

There  is  a  very  affecting  letter  to  Gilbert,  dated 
the  7tb,  in  which  the  poet  says,  <<  I  am  dangerous- 
ly ill,  and  not  likely  to  get  better. — God  keep  my 
>nfe  and  children.'  On  the  I2th,  he  wrote  the 
letter  to  Mr  George  Thomson,  above  quoted,  re- 
questing L.5 ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  ne  penned 
also  the  following — the  last  letter  that  he  ever 
wrote — to  his  friend  Mrs  Dunlop. 
.  **  Madam,  I  have  written  you  so  often,  without 
receiving  any  answer,  that  I  would  not  trouble  you 
again,  but  for  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am. 
An  illness  which  has  long  hung  about  me,  in  all 
probability  will  speedily  send  me  beyond  that 
bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns.  Your  friend- 
ship, with  which  for  many  years  you  honoured  me, 
was  a  friendship  dearest  to  my  soul.  Your  con- 
versation, and  especially  your  correspondence,  were 
at  once  highly  entertaining  and  instructive.  With 
what  pleasure  did  I  use  to  break  up  the  seal  I  The 
remembrance  yet  adds  one  pulse  more  to  my  poor 
palpitating  hearU    ^«x«v{^\V\ \  V 

I  give  the£o\VoYj\s^%«si'fct^^^fc'«L^^^vsi^^<Mf 
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M*Dianni<l :  ♦ — "  Roussean,  we  all  know,  when 
^ying,  wished  to  be  carried  into  the  open  air,  that  he 
might  obtain  a  parting  look  of  the  glorious  orb  of 
day.  A  night  or  two  before  Bums  left  Brow,  he 
'drank  tea  with  Mrs  Craig,  widow  of  the  minister 
of  Ruthwell.  His  altered  appearance  excited  much 
silent  sympathy ;  and  the  evening  being  beautiful, 
and  the  sun  shining  brightly  through  the  casement, 
Miss  Craig  ^now  Mrs  Henry  Duncan),  was  afraid 
the  light  might  be  too  much  for  him,  and  rose  with 
the  view  of  letting  down  the  window  blinds.  Bums 
immediately  guessed  what  she  meant;  and,  re- 
garding the  young  lady  with  a  look  of  great  benig- 
nity, said,  ^  Thank  you,  my  dear,  for  your  kind 
attention ;  but,  oh^  let  him  shine ;  he  will  not  shine 
long  for  me.' " 

On  the  18th,  despairing  of  any  benefit  from  the 
sea,  our  poet  came  back  to  Dumfries.  Mr  Allan 
Cunningham,  who  saw  him  arrive  **  visibly  changed 
in  his  looks,  being  with  difficulty  able  to  stand 
upright,  and  reach  his  own  door,"  has  given  a 
-striking  picture,  in  one  of  his  essays,  of  the  state 
of  popular  feeling  in  the  town  during  the  short 
space  which  intervened  between  his  return  and  his 
death. — <<  Dumfries  was  like  a  besieged  place.  It 
'was  known  he  was  dying,  and  the  anxiety,  not  of 
the  rich  and  the  learned  only^  but  of  the  mechanics 
and  peasants,  exceeded  all  belief.  Wherever  two 
-or  three  people  stood  together,  their  talk  was  of 
Bums,  and  of  him  alone.  They  spoke  of  his  his- 
tory— of  his  person — of  his  works — of  his  family 
—of  his  fame^-and  of  his  untimely  and  approach- 

•  I  take  the  opportunity  of  once  tno  e  \st<^KXia^\<i.^^e?^'^'^^ 
great  obligations  to  this  gentlemaxv^  -wtvo  \s,  V  >axAss«%NsB^i 
connected  by  his  marriage  wiO\  tYi«  ^tD\\l  <ai  nS^^^9««J^ 
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ing  &te)  with  a  wannth  and  an  enthusUsm  ^hicb 
will  ever  endear  Dumiries  to  my  remembrance. 
All  that  he  said  or  was  saying — the  opinions  of  the 
phjrsiciansy  (and  Maxwell  was  a  kind  and  a  skilfnl 
one,)  were  eagerly  caught  np  and  reported  from 
street  to  street,  and  from  house  to  house*" 

^  His  good  humour/'  Cunningham  adds,  <<  was 
unruffled,  and  his  wit  never  forsook  him.  He 
looked  to  one  of  his  fellow  volunteers  with  a  smile, 
as  he  stood  by  the  bed-side  with  his  eyes  wet,  and 
aaid,  <  John,  don't  let  the  awkward  squad  fire  over 
me.'  He  repressed  with  a  smile  the  hopes  of  his 
friends,  and  told  them  he  had  lived  long  enoughb 
As  his  life  drew  near  a  close,  the  eager  yet  decorous 
solicitude  of  his  fellow  townsmen  increased.  It  is 
the  practice  of  the  youne  men  of  Dumfries  to  meet 
in  the  streets  during  the  hours  of  Remission  from  la- 
bour, and  by  these  means  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  general  solicitude  of  all  ranks  and  of 
all  ages.  His  differences  with  them  on  some  im- 
portant points  were  forgotten  and  f^given  ;  they 
thought  only  of  his  genius— of  the  delight  his  com- 
positions had  diffused — and  they  talked  of  him  with 
the  same  awe  as  of  some  departing  spirit,  whose 
voice  was  to  gladden  them  no  more."  * 

^*  A  tremour  now  pervaded  his  frame,"  says  Dr 
Currie,  on  the  authority  of  the  physician  who  at^ 
tended  him ;  ^<  his  tongue  was  parched ;  and  his 
mind  sunk  into  delirium,  when  not  roused  by  con- 
versation. On  the  second  and  third  day  the  fever 
increased,  and  his  strength  diminished."  On  the 
fourth,  July  2l8t,  1796,  Robert  Bums  died. 

**  I  went  to  seft  V\\m  laid  out  for  th6  grave," 
says  Mr  Allan  CutwDim^xsv^  ^^  ^^-s^^^^lder  peo- 

•  In  the  London  "MwxVw^  ^^'i^^*    tvic^sSfc^  ^^  ^fejiw*. 
^urns  and  Lotd  Bytoii.^^ 
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plci  were  with  me.  He  hy  in  a  plain  unadorned 
poffioy  with  a  linen  sheet  drawn  OTer  his  &ce ;  and 
on  the  bed,  and  aronnd  the  body,  herbs  and  flowen 
were  thickly  strewn,  according  to  the  usage  of  tha 
country.  He  was  wasted  somewhat  by  long  ill* 
ness ;  but  death  had  not  increased  the  swarthy  hue 
of  his  face,  which  was  uaconunonly  dark  and  deep* 
)y  marked — his  broad  and  open  brow  was  pale  and 
serene,  and  around  it  his  sable  hair  lay  in  massesy 
pligbtly  touched  with  grey.  The  room  where  he 
}ay  was  plain  and  neat,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
poet's  hupible  dwelling  pressed  the  presence  of  deatk 
more  closely  on  the  heart  than  if  his  bier  had  been 
^mbe]li8hed  by  vanity,  and  covered  with  the  bla- 
fionry  of  high  ancestry  and  rank.  We  stood  and 
ga^ed  on  lum  in  silence  for  the  space  of  several 
minutes — ^we  went,  and  others  succeeded  us— «i 
not  a  whisper  was  heard.  This  was  several  days 
after  his  death." 

On  the  25th  of  July,  the  remains  of  the  poet 
w^e  removed  to  the  Trades-hall,  where  they  lay 
in  state  until  next  mmning.  The  volunteers  oif 
Dumfries  were  determined  to  inter  their  illustrioui 
comrade  (as  indeed  he  had  anticipated)  with  mi- 
litary honours.  The  chief  persons  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  resolved  to  make  part  of  the  pro* 
cession ;  and  not  a  few  travelled  from  great  dis* 
tances  to  witness  the  solemnity.  The  streets  were 
lined  by  the  Fencible  InfiEuitry  of  Angus-shire,  and 
the  Cavahy  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  then  quartered  at 
Dumfries,  whose  commander.  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
^now  Earl  of  Liverpool,)  although  he  had  always 
aeelinad  a  personal  introduction  to  ^e  poet,  *  of- 
fieiated  as  one  of  the  chief  mourners.    ^^  The  mul- 

f  So  Mr  Syme  has  informed  Mr  M'Qisimiau 
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titude  who  accompanied  Burns  to  the  grave^  went 
step  hy  step/'  says  Conningfaam,  <<  witn  the  chief 
mourners.  They  might  amount  to  tenor  twelve  thon-> 
sand.  Not  a  word  was  heard  •  •  •  .  It  was  an  im- 
pressive  and  moumfal  sight  to  see  men  of  all  ranks 
and  persuasions  and  opinions  mingling  as  brothers, 
and  stepping  side  by  side  down  the  streets  of  Dum* 
fries,  with  the  remains  of  him  who  had  sung  of 
their  loves  and  joys  a^id  domestic  endearments, 
with  a  truth  and  a  tenderness  which  none  perhaps 
have  since  equalled.  I  coidd,  indeed,  have  wished 
the  military  part  of  the  procession  away.  The 
scarlet  and  gold — ^the  banners  displayed — the  mea- 
sured step,  and  the  military  array — ^with  the  sounds 
of  martial  instruments  of  music,  had  no  share  in 
increasing  the  solemnity  of  the  burial  scene ;  and 
had  no  connexion  with  the  poet.  I  looked  on  it 
then,  and  1  consider  it  now,  as  an  idle  ostentation, 
a  piece  of  superfluous  state  which  might  have  been 
spared,  more  especially  as  his  neglected  and  tra- 
duced and  insulted  spirit  had  experienced  no  kind- 
ness in  the  body  from  those  lofty  people  who  are 
now  proud  of  being  numbered  as  his  coevals  and 

countrymen I   found   myself  at  the 

brink  of  the  poet's  grave,  into  which  he  was  about 
to  descend  for  ever.  There  was  a  pause  among 
the  mourners,  as  if  loath  to  part  with  his  remains ; 
and  when  he  was  at  last  lowered,  and  the  first 
shovelful  of  earth  sounded  on  his  coffin  lid,  I  lodk- 
ed  up  and  saw  tears  on  many  cheeks  where  tears 
were  not  usual.  The  volunteers  justified  the  fears 
of  their  comrade,  by  three  ragged  and  straggling 
volleys.  The  earth  was  heaped  up,  the  green  sod 
laid  over  hiiU)  axkd  i^^  \xi\]\\.\\.\SLdA  stood  gasing  oa 
the  grave  for  ^ome  ts\yk»x«^  %'^%.^^«sA'^<sfiL\&fi^itod 
silently  away.    'tVvft  Clwj  \roa  ^^m  ^Ti^^^^Bit  ^ssa. 
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tiraa  almost  withoat  a  cloud,  and  not  a  drop  of  rain 
fell  from  dawn  to  twilight.  I  notice  this,  not  from 
any  concmrence  in  the  common  snperstitiony  that 
*  luippy  is  the  corpse  which  the  rain  rains  on/  but 
to  confiite  the  pious  fraud  of  a  religious  Magazine, 
which  made  heaven  express  its  wrath,  at  the  inter* 
ment  of  a  profane  poet,  in  thunder,  in  lightniDg, 
and  in  rain." 

During  the  funeral  solemnity,  Mrs  Bums  was 
seized  with  the  pains  of  labour,  and  gave  birth  to 
a  posthumous  son,  who  quickly  followed  his  fa- 
ther to  the  grave.  Mr  Cunningham  'describes  the 
appearance  of  the  family,  when  they  at  last  emerged 
from  their  home  of  sorrow : — "  A  weeping  widow 
and  four  helpless  sons  ;  they  came  into  the  streets 
in  their  mournings,  and  public  sympathy  was  awa- 
kened fifresh.  1  shall  never  forget  the  looks  of  his 
boys,  and  the.  compassion  which  they  excited.  The 
poet's  life  had  not  been  without  errors,  and  such 
errors,  too,  as  a  wife  is  slow  in  forgiving ;  but  he 
was  honoured  then,  and  is  honoured  now,  by  the 
imalienable  affection  of  his  wife,  and  the  world  re- 
pays her  prudence  and  her  love  by  its  regard  and 
esteem." 

There  was  much  talk  at  ihe  time  of  a  subscrip- 
tion for  a  monument ;  but  Mrs  Bums  b^inning, 
ere  long,  to  suspect  that  the  business  was  to  end 
in  talk,  covered  ihe  grave  at  her  own  expense  with 
a  plain  tombstone,  inscribed  simply  with  the  name 
and  age  of  the  poet.  In  1813,  however,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  at  Dumfries,  General  Dunlop, 
eon  to  Bnras's  friend  and  patroness,  being  in  the 
chair;  a  subscription  was  opened,  and  contribu- 
tions flowing  in  rapidly  from  all  quarters,  a  costly 
mausoleum  was  at  length  erected  on  >Xi<&\si^AN»  ^^"^^-^ 
ted  site  which  the  churcbyard  ipteBewXft^^  'YXsifisiet 


!  J5»telv  after  the  poet  s  «!» j^'j^^^nay 

;  t  Imw^***®  L  for  tbe  benefit  of  »» ^ 

.  V  .-.«„  was  opened  wr  * 
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Miller  of  Dalswinton,  Dr  Maxwell,  Mr  Svme,  Mr 
CunniDgham,  and  Mr  M^MordOy  becoming  tms- 
tees  for  the  application  of  the  moiiey.  Many 
names  from  other  parts  of  Scotland  appeared  in 
the  lists,  and  not  a  few  from  England,  especially 
London  and  Liverpool*  Seven  hundred  poimds 
were  in  this  way  collected ;  an  additional  sum  was 
forwarded  from  India ;  and  the  profits  of  Dr  Cur* 
lie's  Life  and  Edition  of  Bums  were  also  consi- 
derable. The  result  has  been,  that  the  sons  of  the 
poet  received  an  excellent  education,  and  that  Mr» 
Bums  has  continued  to  reside,  enjoying  a  decent 
independence,  in  the  house  where  the  poet  died^ 
situated  in  what  is  now,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Dumfries  Magistracy,  called  Burns'  Street. 

"  Of  the  (four  surviving)  sons  of  the  poet,'* 
says  their  uncle  Gilbert  in  1820,  <'  Robert,  the 
eldest,  is  placed  as  a  clerk  in  the  Stamp  Office, 
London,"  (Mr  Bums  still  remains  in  that  esta* 
blishment,)  Francis  Wallace,  the  second,  died  in 
1803 ;  William  Nicoll,  the  third,  went  to  Madras 
in  1811 ;  and  James  Glencaim,  the  youngest,  to 
Bengal  in  1812,  both  as  cadets  in  the  Honourable 
Company's  service."  These  young  gentlemen  have 
all,  it  is  believed,  conducted  themselves  through 
life  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  name  which  they  bear.  One  of  them, 
(James,)  as  soon  as  his  circumstances  permitted, 
settled  a  liberal  annuity  on  his  estimable  mother, 
which  she  still  survives  to  enjoy 

Gilbert  Burns,  the  admirable  brother  of  the 
poet,  survived  till  the  27th  of  April  1827.     He 
removed  from  Mossgiel,  shortly  after  iba  di^ssJa. 
of  the  poet,  to  a  farm  in  Dum^tv^^-^W>  ^T^^ 
with  Urn  his  aged  mother,  viho  «\^^  ^^^'^^  ^ 
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roof.  At  a  later  period  he  became  fiu^tor  to  the 
noble  family  of  Blantyre,  on  theur  estates  in  East 
Lotibian.  The  peconiaiy  succours  which  the  poet 
afforded  Gilbert  Bums,  and  still  more  the  inte- 
rest excited  in  his  behalf  by  the  acconlit  of  his 
personal  character  contained  in  Corrie's  Memoiry 
proved  of  high  advantage  to  hira.  He  trained  up 
a  large  family,  six  sons  and  five  daughters,  and 
bestowed  on  all  his  boys  what  is  called  a  classical 
education.  The  untimely  death  of  one  of  these,  a 
young  man  of  very  promising  talents,  "when  on  "die 
ere  of  being  admitted  to  holy  orders,  is  supposed 
to  hare  hastened  the  departure  of  the  Tenerable 
parent.    It  should  not  be  omitted,  that,  on  the 

Publication  of  his  edition  of  his  brother's  works,  in 
819,  Gilbert  repaid,  with  interest,  the  sum  wUch 
the^  poet  advanced  to  him  in  1788.  Through  fife, 
and  in  death,  he  maintained  and  justified  the  pro- 
mise of  his  virtuous  youth,  and  seems  in  ail  re- 
spects to  have  resembled  his  father,  of  whom 
Murdoch,  long  after  he  was  no  more,  wrote  in 
language  honourable  to  his  own  heart :  <<  O  for  a 
world  of  men  of  such  dispositions  I  I  have  often 
wished,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  that  it  were  as 
customary  to  honour  and  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  those  who  excel  in  moral  rectitude  as  it  is  to 
extol  what  are  called  heroic  actions  :  then  would 
the  mausoleum  of  the  friend  of  my  youth  overtop 
and  surpass  most  of  those  we  see  in  Westminster 
Abbey  I"  ♦ 

It  is  pleasing  to  trace,  in  all  these  details,  the 
happy  influence  which  our  poet's  genius  has  ex- 

•  These  patdcuVw*  we  \a^L«itTomwv«e^Ckfc^V^R3bL  ap. 
peared,  soon  afiet  lAi  ^\«ii%'i^  ^«a!^^  \xv  •^'t  liutR^tSw 
Courier, 
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erted  over  tbe  destinies  of  his  connexions.  <<  In 
tbe  fortunes  of  his  family,"  says  Mr  M^Diaimid,* 
'*  there  are  few  who  do  not  feel  the  liveliest  inte- 
rest ;  and  were  a  register  kept  of  the  names,  and 
nnmhers,  and  characters,  -of  those  who  from  time 
to  time  visit  the  humble  bat  decent  abode  in  which 
Boms  breathed  his  last,  amid  the  deepest  despond- 
ency for  the  fiftte  of  those  who  were  dearer  to  him 
than  life,  and  in  wMch  his  widow  is  spending  tran- 
quilly the  evening  of  her  days  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  competency,  not  derived  from  the  bounty  of  the 
public,  but  from  the  honourable  exertions  of  her 
own  ofispring — the  detail,  though  dry,  would  be 
pleasing  to  many,  and  would  weaken,  though  it 
could  not  altogether  efiace,  one  of  the  matest 
stidns  on  the  character  of  our  country.  Even  as 
it  is,  his  name  has  proved  a  source  of  patronage  to 
those  he  left  behind  him,  such  as  the  high  and  the 
noble  cannot  always  command.  Wherever  his 
sons  wander,  at  home  or  abroad,  they  are  regarded 
as  the  scions  of  a  noble  stock,  and  receive  the 
cordial  greetings  of  hundreds  who  never  saw  their 
faces  before,  but  who  account  it  a  happiness  to 
grasp  tn  friendly  pressure  the  proffered  hand  in 
which  circulates  the  blood  of  Bums."*)- 


*  Article  in  the  Dumfriei  Magazine,  August,  1S2A. 

^  Mr  M^Diatmid,  in  tbe  artide  above  qodted,  gives  a 
toaching  account  of  the  ilLms  and  death  of  one  of  the  oaagh- 
ten  of  Air  James  Glencaim  Bums,  on  her  voyage  homewazda 
from  India.    At  tlie  funeral  of  this  poor  cMld  ihere  was 
witnessed,  says  he,  a  most  affecting  scene.    ^^  Officers,  paa* 
tftengers,  and  men,  were  drawn  up  in  regular  order  on  deck  ; 
flOme  wore  crape  round  the  right  arm,  others  were  dxMMA^ 
in  the  deepest  mourning ;  every  Yieai^  "^ro*  "axiRO^«s^\  «d^ 
lOr  tbe  lasbiDg  of  the  waves  on  t\»  iMm»  ol  ^^  ^!^^S% 
zTaimed  that  the  melancholy  coemionsy  "^mmI  ^^ww^  ^^    " 
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Sic  vo$  mm  voftifc— Tlie  great  poet  UmeU; 
^^loae  ry«*>  is  enough  to  ennoble  his  childien's 
dnldren,  was,  to  the  elernsl  disgrace  of  his  conn- 
try*  so&red  to  live  and  die  in  penury,  and,  as  hx 
Si  such  a  creatme  could  be  degraded  by  any  ex- 
tenial  drcomstancesy  in  degradation.  Who  can 
open  the  page  of  Bnma,  and  remember  without  a 
blush,  that  Uie  author  of  such  Teraes,  the  human 
being  whose  breast  glowed  with  such  feelings,  was 
doomed  to  earn  mere  bread  for  his  children  by 
caating  up  the  stock  of  publicans'  ceUais,  and  ri- 
ding over  moors  and  mosses  in  quest  of  smuggling 
stilk?  The  subscription  for  his  Poems  was,  for  the 
time,  large  and  liberal,  and  perhi^ps  absolves  the 
gentry  of  Scotland  as  individuals ;  but  that  some 
atnmg;  movement  of  indignation  did  not  spread  over 
the  wnole  kingdom,  when  it  was  known  that  Robert 
Bums,  after  beins  caressed  and  flattered  by  the 
noblest  and  most  Teamed  of  his  countrymen,  was 
about  to  be  established  as  a  common  ganger  among 
the  wilds  of  Nithsdale — and  that,  after  he  was  so 
established,  no  interference  from  a  higher  quarter 
arrested  that  unworthy  career  i^these  are  drcnm  • 
stances  which  must  continue  to  bear  heavily  on 
the  memory  of  that  generation  of  Scotsmen,  and 
especially  of  those  who  then  administered  the  pub- 
lic patronage  of  Scotland. 

In  defence,  or  at  least  in  palliation,  of  this  na- 
tional crime,  two  false  arguments,  the  one  resting 
on  facts  grossly  exaggerated,  the  other  having  no 
foundation  whatever  either  on  knowledge  or  on 

countenance  seemed  saddened  with  grief— every  eye  moisten- 
ed with  tears.  Not  a  few  of  the  sailors  wept  outright,  na- 
tives of  Scotland,  who,  even  when  far  away,  had  revived 
(heir  recoUecticma  of  hotne  and  youth,  by  listening  to^  or  re- 
peadog  the  poetry  oC^xmA.^** 
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wisdom,  have  been  rashly  set  up,  and  arrogantly  aa 
well  as  ignorantly  miuntained.  To  tlie  one,  namely, 
that  public  patronage  would  have  been  wnmgfuliy 
bestowed  on  the  Poet,  be<Au8e  the  Exciseman  waa 
a  political  partisan,  it  is  hoped  the  details  embo-i 
died  in  this  narratiTe  have  supplied  a  sufficient  an^^ 
swer  :<4iad  the  matter  lieen  as  bad  as  the  boldest 
critics  have  ever  yentnred  to  insinuate,  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  answer  would  still  have  itBmained— •<<  this 
partizan  was  Burns."  Hie  other  argument  is  ft 
stiU  more  heartless,  as  well  as  absurd  one ;  to  wit, 
that  from  the  moral'  character  and  habits  of  the 
man,  no  patronage,  however  liberal,  could  have  in- 
fluenced and  controlled  his  conduct,  so  as  to  woric 
lasting  and  eflfective  improvement,  and  lengthai  his 
life  by  raising  it  more  nearly  to  the  elevation  of 
his  genius.  This  is  indeed  a  candid  and  a  gene- 
rous method  of  judging  I  Are  imprudence  and  in^* 
temperance,  then,  found  to  increase  usually  in  pro- 
portion as  the  worldly  circumstances  of  men  ure 
easy  ?  Is  not  the  very  opposite  of  this  doctrine  ac- 
knowledged, by  almost  all  that  have  ever  tried  the 
reverses  of  Fortune's  wheel  themselves*— by  all  that 
have  contemplated,  from  an  elevation  not  too  high 
for  sympathy,  the  usual  course  of  manners,  when 
their  fellow  Creatures  either  encounter  or  live  ill 
constant  ItppTehension  of 

<«  The  thousand  ills  that  rite  where  money  fidlsy 

Debts,  threats,  and  duns,  bills,  bailiffs,  writs,  and  jidls  ?'* 

To  such  mean  miseries  the  latter  yeiirs  of  Burns's 
life  were  exposed,  not  less  than  his  early  yOuth, 
and  ailer  what  natural  buoyancy  of  animal  spirits 
he  ever  possessed,  had  sunk  imder  the  influ- 
ence of  time,  which,  surely  bringing  experience) 
fkils  seldom  to  bring  care  mso  and  ftorrow^  ^  is^- 
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nts  moro  mercurial  than  his ;  and  in  what  hitter** 
neas  of  heart  he  snhmitted  to  his  fate^  let  his  own 
t>iiniing  words  once  more  tell  us.  <'  Take/'  says 
^,  writing  to  one  who  never  ceased  to  be  his 
Iriend — '<  take  these  two  guineas,  and  place  them 
QTer  against  that  ******  account  of  yonrsi  which 
has  ga^ed  my  mouth  these  five  or  six  nienths  1 
I  can  as  little  write  good  things  as  apologies  to  the 
loan  I  owe  money  to.  O,  the. supreme  corse  of 
making  three  guineas  do  the  husiness  of  five  I  Po- 
verty I  thou  half  sister  of  death,  thou  consin-ger- 
man  of  hell  I  Oppressed  hy  thee,  the  man  of  sen^ 
timent,  whose  heart  glows  with  independence,  and 
melts  with  sensibility,  inly  pines  under  the  n^lect, 
or  writhes  in  bitterness  of  soul,  under  the  contume- 
Iv  of  arrogant,  unfeeling  wealth.  Oppressed  by 
thee,  the  son  of  genius,  whose  ill-starred  ambition 
plants  him  at  the  tables  of  the  fashionable  and  po- 
ute,  must  see,  in  suffering  silence,  his  remark  ne-i 
glected,  and  his  person  despised,  while  shallow 
greatness,  in  his  idiot  attempts  at  wit,  shall  meet 
with  countenance  and  applause.  Nor  is  it  only 
the  family  of  worth  that  have  reason  to  complain 
of  thee ;  the  children  of  folly  and  vice,  though,  in 
common  with  thee,  the  offspring  of  evil,  smart 
equally  under  thy  rod.  The  man  of  unfortunate 
disposition  and  neglected  education,  is  condemned 
as  a  fool  for  his  dissipation^  despised  and  shunned 
as  a  needy  wretch,  when  his  follies,  as  usual,  bring 
him  to  want ;  and  when  his  necessities  drive  him 
to  dishonest  practices,  he  is  abhorred  as  a  miscre- 
ant, and  perishes  by  the  justice  of  his  country. 
But  far  otherwise  is  the  lot  of  the  man  of  fiEunily 
and  fortune.  His  ^«sVj  ^qVix<^%  ^xid  extravagance, 
are  spirit  aad fire;  Kls  ^Q»TAfe^«fiX^Rvss^s^\aL^  the 
embarraBamentA  oi  wi\M3paR«x  V^a^  \vsA^^^»5b^m^ 
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remedy  the  matter,  he  has  gained  a  legal  commis- 
non  to  plonder  distant  provinces,  or  massacre 
peaceful  nations,  he  returns,  perhaps,  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  rapine  and  murder ;  lives  wicked  and 
respected,  and  dies  a  *»••••*  and  a  lord.— Nay, 
worst  of  all,  alas  for  helpless  woman  I  the  needy 
prostitnte,  who  has  shivered  at  the  comer  of  the 
street,  waiting  to  earn  the  wages  of  casual  prosti* 
tution,  is  left  neglected  and  insulted,  ridden  down 
by  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  coroneted  rip,  hurry- 
ing  on  to  the  guilty  assignation  ;  she,  who,  with- 
'oat  the  same  necessities  to  plead,  riots  nightly  in 
the  same  guilty  trade.— rWell  t  divines  may  say  of 
it  what  they  please,  but  execration  is  to  the  mind, 
what  phlebotomy  is  to  the  body ;  the  vital  sluices 
of  both  are  wonderfially  relieved  by  their  respective 
evacuations."  * 

In  such  evacuations  of  indignant  spleen  the  prond 
heart  of  many  an  unfortunate  genius,  besides  this, 
has  found  or  sought  relief :  and  to  other  more  dan- 
gerous indulgences,  the  affliction  -of  such  sensitive 
spirits  had  often,  ere  his  time,  condescended.  Th6 
list  is  a  long  and  a  painful  one ;  and  it  includes 
aome  names  that  can  claim  but  a  scanty  share  in  the 
apology  of  Bums.  Addison,  himself,  the  elegant^ 
the  ph^osophical,  the  religious  Addison,  must  b6 
numbered  with  these  offenders  :-»Jonson,  Cotton, 
Prior,  Paraell,  Otway,  Savage,  all  sinned  in  the 
same  sort,  and  the  transgressions  of  them  all  have 
been  leniently  dealt  wkh,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  one  whose  genius  was  probably  greater 
than  any  of  theirs ;  his  appetites  more  fervid,  hift 
temptations  more  ^undaiit,  his  repentance  more 

•  Letter  to  Mr  Peter  HUl,  bobV^tW^ ,  1L^as!&$v«5^*    ^^* 
nenl  Correspondence,  p.  328^ 
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■evere.  Tliebetiitifiil  geniaa  of  CoQiua  sunk  «b- 
der  Bunibur  contftiDiiuitiona ;  and  those  who  hayc 
from  didness  of  head^  (ht  aoornass  of  heart,  joined 
ill  the  too  general  clamour  against  Buma,  may  learn 
a  lesson  of  candoiyr)  of  mercy,  and  of  justice,  from 
|l»  language  in  which  one  of  the  beat  of  men,  and 
iofti^  of  moralista,  has  commented  on  fr^hies  that 
tiurried  a  kindred  spirit  to  a  like  untimely  gravB. 
'<  In  a  longcentinuapce  of  poyerty,  and  long  habits 
of  dissipation,*'  says  Johnson,  **  it  cannot  be  expect- 
ed that  any  character  should  be  exactly  uniform^^-v 
That  this  man,  wise  and  virtuous  as  he  was,  passed 
fjways  unentangled  through  the  snares  of  life,  it 
would  be  prejudice  and  temerity  to  affirm :  but  it 
may  be  said  that  he  at  least  preserved  the  source 
c»f  action  unpolluted,  that  his  principles  were  never 
ahaken,  that  his  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong 
Wfire  never  confounded,  and  that  bw  frudts  had  no- 
ihing  of  malignity  or  design,  but  proceeded  from 
[some  unexp^ted  pressure  or  casual  temptation. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom  I  once 
delighted  to  coiiveTse,  and  whom  I  yet  remember 
with  tepdemess.'' 

Bvms  was  m  hpnest  man :  after  all  his  stn^* 
gles,  he  owed  no  m^n  a  shilling  when  he  died*  His 
neart  was  always  warm  and  hu  hand  open*  ^  Hit 
charities,"  sayjs  Mr  Gray,  «  were  great  beyond  hii 
meaps ;"  and  I  have  t/o  thank  Mr  Allan  Cnnnipgham 
for  the  following  anecdote,  for  which  I  am  ran 
fvery  reader  will  thank  him  too.  Mr  Maxwell  of 
Ter9Ughty,an  old,ai:istere,  sarcastie  gentlemaiiyiriM 
cared  nowUig  about  poeUy,  used  to  say  when  ths 
E^se-^WikA  of  t^  4i9trict  were  pimlaced  at  tbi 
ineetmgB  oitheyo&vKcft^v— ^^^^^fc^^xne  Bums's  jou^ 
nil :  it  a\w«Y^  ^<(ma  is^  %qo\\a  %Kft^Nx>W  >\4^sMn 
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tliat  on  honest  officer  may  carry  a  kind  heart  aboat 
with  him." 

Of  his  religious  principlesy  we  are  bound  to 
judge  by  what  he  has  told  us  himself  in  his  more 
Bi^rious  moments.  He  sometimes  doubted  with  the 
sorrow,  what  in  the  main,  and  above  all,  in  the 
e^d,  he  believed  with  the  fervour  of  a  poet.     <<  It 
oecasioimlly  haunts  me^**  says  he  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters,—^' the  dark  suspicion,  that  immortality  may 
be  only  too  good  news  to  be  true  ;*'  and  here,  as  on 
many  points  besides,  how  much  did  his  method  of 
thinking,  (I  fear  I  must  add  of  acting,)  resemble 
that  of  a  noble  poet  more  recently  lost  to  us.  <<  I  am 
no  bigot  to  infidelity,"  said  Lord  Byron,  '^  and  did 
not  expect  that  be<^use  I  doubted  the  immortality 
of  man,  I  should  be  charged  with  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God.   It  was  the  comparative  insigni- 
fiolnce  of  ourselves  and  our  world,  when  placed 
in  oomparison  with  the  mighty  whole,  of  which  it 
is  an  atom,  that  first  led  me  to  imagine  that  our 
pretensions  to  immortality  might  be  overrated."    I 
dare  not  pretend  to  quote  the  sequel  from  memojy^ 
but  the  efiect.  was,  th$t  ByrcAi,  like  Bums,,  comr 
plained  of  <<  the  early  discipUne  of  Scotch  Cljvln- 
iam,"  and.  the  natum  gloom:  of  a  melanehQly 
heart,  as  having  between  them  eng^Mler^d  "  a 
hypochondriacal  disease"  which  occasionally  vi- 
sited and  depressed  him  through  life.     In  the 
opposite  scale,  we  are,  in  justice  to  Bums,  to  place 
many  pages  whichbreathe  the  ardour,  nay  the  ex- 
ultation of  faith,  and  the  humble  sincerity  of  Chris- 
tian hope ;  and  as  the  poet  himself  has  warned  us, 
it  well  befits  us  <<  at  the  balance  to  be  mute.*' 
Let  us  avoid,  in  the  name  of  Religion  herself,  the 
fatal  error  of  those  who  would  T^b&f  wnSL  'ft^^ 
catakfgae  of  the  enemies  of  relmoiu    '*  K.  ^iSS^j  ^^ 
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It  is  possible,  perhaps  for  some  it  may  be  easy, 
to  imagine  a  character  of  a  much  higher  cast  than 
that  of  Btims,  developed,  too,  under  circumstances 
in  many  respects  not  unlike  those  of  his  history — 
the  character  of  a  man  of  lowly  birth,  and  power- 
ful genius,  eleyated  by  that  philosophy  which  is 
alone  pure  and  divine,  &r  above  all  those  annoy- 
ances of  terrestrial  spleen  and  passion,  which  mixed 
from  the  beginning  with  the  workings  of  his  inspi- 
ration, and  in  the  end  were  able  to  eat  deep  into  the 
great  heart  which  they  had  long  tormented.  Such 
a  being  would  have  received,  no  question,  a  spe- 
cies of  devout  reverence,  I  mean  when  the  grave 
had  closed  on  him,  to  which  the  warmest  admirers 
of  our  poet  can  advance  no  pretensions  for  their 
unfortunate  favourite ;  but  could  such  a  being  have 
delighted  his  species— *could  he  even  have  instruct- 
ed diem  like  Bunis  ?  Ought  we  not  to  be  thank- 
ful for  every  new  variety  of  form  and  circum- 
stance, in  and  under  which  the  ennobling  energies 
of  true  and  lofty  genius  are  found  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  common  brethren  of  the  race  ?  Would 
we  have  none  but  Mil  tons  and  Cowpers  in  poetry 
— but  Brownes  and  Southeys  in  prose  ?  Alas  1  if 
it  were  so,  to  how  larve  a  portion  of  the  species 
would  all  the  gifts  of  all  the  muses  remain  for  ever 
a  fountain  shut  up  and  a  book  sealed  I  Were  the 
doctrine  of  intellectual  excommunication  to  be  thus 
expounded  and  enforced,  how  small  the  library 
that  woidd  remain  to  kindle  the  fancy,  to  draw 
out  and  refine  the  feelings,  to  enlighten  the  head 
by  expanding  the  heart  of  man  I  From  Aristo- 
phanes to  Byron,  how  broad  the  sweep,  how  woe- 
ful the  desolation  I 

In  the  absence  of  that  veYiemciit  «^^>Xs^^>^ 
humanity  as  it  is,  its  Borrows  wxd  iX»  y»^^  «a^>3Me^ 
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are,  we  mlgbt  have  bad  a  great  man,  peiliape  a 
grmit  poet^  bat  we  eoald  bave  bad  no  Bunia,  It 
n  yery  iidUe  to  despise  the  accidento  of  fortane ; 
but  wbat  mond  homily'  concerning  tbeae,  eonld 
have  equalled  that  which  Bums's  poetry,  considered 
alongside  of  Bnms's  history,  and  the  history  of  his 
fiHne,  presents  I  It  is  very  noble  to  be  above  the 
allnrements  of  pleasure ;  bat  who  preaches  so  ef« 
fectaally  against  them,  as  he  who  sets  forth  in  imp- 
mortal  verse  his  own  intense  sympathy  with  those 
that  yield,  and  in  verse  and  in  prose,  in  action  and 
in  passion,  in  life  and  in  death,  the  dangers  and 
the  miseries  of  yielding  ? 

It  reqaires  a  graver  audacity  of  hjrpocrisy  than 
fidls  to  the  share  of  most  men,  to  declaim  against 
Bums's  sensibility  to  the  tangible  cares  and  toils 
of  his  earthly  condition ;  there  are  more  who  ven- 
ture on  broad  denunciations  of  his  sympathy  with 
the  joys  of  sense  and  passion.  To  these,  the  great 
moral  poet  already  quoted  speaks  in  the  following 
noble  passage— and  must  he  speak  in  vain  ?  *<  Per- 
mit me,"  says  he,  **  to  remind  you,  that  it  is  the 
privilege  of  poetic  genius  to  catch,  under  certain 
restrictions  of  which  perhaps  at  the  time  of  its  be* 
ing  exerted  it  is  but  dimly  conscious,  a  spirit  of 
pleasure  wherever  it  can  be  found, — in  the  walks 
of  nature,  and  in  the  business  of  men. — The  poet, 
trusting  to  primary  instincts,  luxuriates  among  the 
felicities  of  love  and  wine^  and  is  enraptured  while 
he  describes  the  fairer  aspects  of  war ;  nor  does  he 
shrink  from  the  company  of  the  passion  of  love 
though  immoderate—  from  convivial  pleasure  though 
intemperate — -hot  ^om  the  nresence  of  war  thoagfa 
savage,  and  reco^^iAa^  ^  Vek^\A!DA.>\said  of  deeo- 

way  to  theae  lI»^x!^aci^  ^  TaXxx!»\\i^i^''K>:^x^iaL- 
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e&ce  to  himselfy  and  in  describing  the  condition  of 
others.  Who,  bat  some  impenetrable  dunce  or 
narrow-minded  paritan  in  works  of  art,  ever  read 
without  delight  the  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of 
the  convivial  exaltation  of  the  mstic  adventurer. 
Tarn  o'Shanter?  The  poet  fears  not  to  tell  the 
reader  in  the  outset,  that  his  hero  was  a  desperate 
and  sottish  dnuikardy  whose  excesses  were  fre- 
quent as  his  opportunities.  This  reprobate  sits 
down  to  his  cups,  while  the  storm  is  roaring,  and 
heaven  and  earth  are  in  confusion ; — ^the  night  is 
driven  on  by  song  and  tumultuous  noise — laughter 
and  jest  thicken  as  the  beverage  improves  upon  the 
palate — conjugal  fidelity  ^chly  bends  to  the  ser- 
vice of  general  benevolence — selfishness  is  not  ab- 
sent, but  Wearing  the  mask  of  social  cordiality-— 
and,  while  these  various  elements  of  humanity  are 
blended  into  one  proud  and  happy  composition  of 
elated  spirits,  the  anger  of  the  tempest  without 
docHTs  only  heightens  and  sets  off  the  enjoyment 
within. — I  pity  him  who  cannot  perceive  that,  in 
all  this,  though  there  was  no  moral  purpose,  there 
is  a  moral  effect. 

**  Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tarn  was  glorious, 
O'er  a'  the  UU  of  life  victorious.*' 

**  What  a  lesson  do  these  words  convey  of  chari- 
table indulgence  for  the  vicious  habits  of  the  prin- 
cipal actor  in  ^is  scene,  and  of  those  who  resem- 
ble him  I — Men  who  to  the  rigidly  virtuous  are 
objects  almost  of  loathing,  and  whona  therefore 
they  cannot  serve  I  The  poet,  penetrating  the  un- 
sightly and  disgusting  surfaces  of  thin^,  ta^  xsesv.- 
veiled  with  exquisite  skill  the  «flv«  Xxe^  ""^"^^^^ 
natJOD  and  feeling,  that  often  VAnd  \\\€»^'^^^^'^ 
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practices  productive  of  miicb  unhappiness  to  them- 
selves,  and  to  those  whom  i^  is  their  duty  to  etiC' 
rish  ;-T-aDd,  as  for  as  he  puts  the  reader  into  pos- 
session of  this  intelligent  sympathy,  he  qualiies 
him  for  exercising  a  salutary  influence  over  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  thus  deplorably  decei- 
ved." ♦ 

.  That  some  men  in  every  age  will  comfort  them- 
selves in  the  practice  of  certain  vices,  by  reference 
to  particular  passages  both  in  the  history  and  in 
the  poetry  of  Bums,  there  is  all  reason  to  fear ; 
but  surely  the  general  influence  of  both  is  calcula- 
ted, and  has  been  found,  to  produce  far  different 
effects.  The  universal  popularity  which  his  wri- 
tings have  all  along  enjoyed  among  one  of  the 
most  virtuous  of  nations,  is  of  itself,  as  it  would 
seem,  a  decisive  circumstance.  Search  Scotlimd 
over,  from  the  Pentland  to  the  Solway,  and  there 
is  not  a  cottage*hut  so  poor  and  wretched  as  to  be 
without  its  Bible ;  and  hardly  one  that,  on  the  same 
shelf,  and  next  to  it,  does  not  possess  a  Bums. 
Have  the  people  degenerated  since  their  adoption 
of  this  new  manual  ?  Has  their  attachment  to  the 
Book  of  Books  declined?  Are  their  hearts  less 
firmly  bound,  than  were  their  fathers*,  to  the  old 
faith  and  the  old  virtues  ?  I  believe,  he  that  knows 
the  most  of  the  country  will  be  the  readiest  to 
answer  all  these  questions,  as  every  lover  of  genius 
and  virtue  would  desire  to  hear  them  answered. 

On  one  point  there  can  be  no  controversy ;  the 
poetry  of  Bums  has  had  most  powerful  influence 
in  reviving  and  strengthening  the  national  feelings 
of  his  co\m\>T>jmeiv.  Amidst  penury  and  labour, 
his  youth  fe^\  om  \\\^  ^^  wosto^^^  -aaad  traditional 
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glories  of  his  natioD,  and  his  genius  divined,  that 
lybat  he  felt  so  deeply  must  belong  to  a  spirit  that 
might  lie  smothered  around  him^  but  could  not 
be  extinguished.  The  political  circumstances  of 
Scotland  were,  and  had  been,  such  as  to  starve 
the  flame  of  patriotism ;  the  popular  literature  had 
striven,  and  not  in  vain,  to  make  itself  English ; 
and,  above  all,  a  new  and  a  cold  system  of  spe- 
culative philosophy  had  begun  to  spread  widely 
among  us.  A  peasant  appeared^  and  set  himself  to 
check  the  creeping  pestilence  of  this  indifference. 
Whatever  genius  has  since  then  been  devoted  to 
the  illustration  of  the  national  manners,  and  sus- 
taining thereby  of  the  national  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bums  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  the  foimder,  and,  alas  I  in  his  own 
person  as  the  martyr,  of  this  reformation. 

That  what  is  now-a-days  called^  by  solitary  emi- 
nence, the  wealth  of  the  nation,  had  been  on  the 
increase  ever  since  our  incorporation  with  a  greater 
and  wealthier  state — ^nay,  that  the  laws  had  been 
improving,  and,  above  all,  the  administration  of 
the  laws,  it  would  be  mere  bigotry  to  dispute.    It 
may  also  be  conceded  easily,  that  the  national 
mind  had  been  rapidly  clearing  itself  of  many  in- 
jurious prejudices— that  the  people,  as  a  people, 
had  been  graduaJQy  and  surely  advancing  in  know- 
ledge and  wisdom,  as  well  as  in  wealth  and  secu- 
rity.   But  all  this  good  had  not  been  accomplished 
without  rude  work.     If  the  improvement  were 
valuable,  it  had  been  purchased  dearly.    "  The 
spring  fire,"  Allan  Cunningham  says  beautifully 
somewhere,   "  which  destroys  the  furze,  makes 
an  end  also  of  the  nests  of  a  thousand  song-birds ; 
and  he  who  goes  a-trouting  witVi  \\xDftVi«N«^\x\.^v. 
oflifeintbeBtresm:'  We  were  g^tea^%^^^=^^' 
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ined  of  many  precious  and  beautiful  things^  only 
for  that  they  were  old  and  our  own. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  how  even  SmoI« 
lett,  who  began  with  a  national  tragedy,  and  one  of 
the  noblest  of  national  lyrics,  never  dared  to  make 
use  of  the  dialect  of  his  own  country ;  and  how 
Moore,  another  most  enthusiastic  Scotsman,  fi^ 
lowed  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  example  of 
Smollett,  and  over  and  oyer  again  counselled  Bums 
to  do  the  like.  But  a  still  more  strildng  sign  of  the 
times  is  to  be  found  in  the  style  adopted  by  both 
of  these  noyelists,  especially  the  great  master  of 
the  art,  in  their  representations  of  ^e  manners  and 
characters  of  their  own  countrymen.  In  Humphry 
Clinker,  the  last  and  best  of  Smollett's  tales,  there 
are  some  traits  of  a  better  kind-^ut,  taking  his 
works  as  a  whole«  the  impression  it  conveys  is 
certainly  a  painful,  a  disgusting  one.  The  Scots-' 
men  of  these  authors,  are  the  Jockeys  and  Archies 
of  farce — 

Time  out  of  mind  the  Southrons*  mirthmakeis— . 

the  best  of  themt  grotesque  combinations  of  sim- 
plicity and  hypocrisy,  pride  and  meanness.  When- 
such  men,  high-spirited  Scottish  geotlemen,  pes* 
sessed  of  learning  and  talents,  and,'  one  of  them 
at  least,  of  splendid  genius,  felt,  or  ftneied,  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  such  submissions  lo  the  prejn-. 
dices  of  the  dominant  nation,  and  did  so  without. 
exciting  a  murmur  among  their  own  countrymen*.- 
we  may  form  some  notion  of  the  boldness  of 
Bums  8  experiment ;  and  on  contrasting  the  attle 
of  things  then  with  what  is  before  us  now,  it  will, 
cost  ii6  effort  \xi  w^^t^^aiu^  thA  nature  and  conse- 
queacea  of  t\ieVicXOT?jm^\wSKia«t^ts«x»V^ 
way,  by  ac\nftvemca\&  iaa^!wm^m>KB^>i^\i^. 
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surpassed.*  <<  Boms/'  says  Mr  Campbell,  <<  has 
gWen  the  elixir  vit»  to  his  dialect :"  f — ^he  gave  it 
to  more  than  his  dialect. 

The  moral  influence  of  his  genius  has  not 
been  confined  to  his  own  countrymen.  '^  The 
range  of  the  pastorcd"  said  Johnson,  <<  is  nar- 
row. Poetry  cannot  dwell  upon  the  minuter  dis- 
tinctions by  which  one  species  differs  from  an- 
other, without  departing  from  that  simplicity  of 
grandeur  which  JHls  the  imagination  /  nor  dissect 
the  latent  qualities  of  things,  without  losing  its 
general  power  of  gratifying  every  mind  by.  r&caU" 
ing  its  own  conceptions.  Not  only  the  images  of 
rm*al  life^  but  the  occasions  on  which  they  can  be 
properly  applied,  are  few  and  general.  The  state 
of  a  man  confined  to  the  employments  and  plea- 
sures of  the  country,  is  so  Httle  diversified,  and 
exposed  to  so  few  of  those  accidents  which  pro- 
duce perplexities,  terrors,  and  surprise^  in  more 
complicated  transactions,  that  he  can  be  shown 

*  '*  He  was,"  sayq  a  writer,  in  whose  language  a  brother 
poet  will  be  reec^ised — ^*'  he  was  in  many  respects  bora  at 
a  happy  tkne ;  happy  for  a  raui  of  genius  like  him,  but  fa- 
tal and  hopeless  to  the  more  common  mind.  A  whole  world 
of  life  lay  before  Burns,  whose  inmost  recesses,  and  darkest 
nooks,  and  sunniest  eminences,  he  had  familiarly  trodden 
from  his  childhood.  All  that  world  he  fek  could  be  made 
his  own.  No  conqueror  had  overrun  its  fertile  provinces, 
and  it  was  for  him  to  be  crowned  supreme  over  all  the 

*  Lyric  singers  of  that  high-soul'd  land.' 

The  crown  that  he  has  won  can  never  be  removed  from  his 
head.  Much  is  yet  left  for  other  poets,  even  among  that  life 
where  his  spirit  delighted  to  work ;  but  he  has  built  monu- 
ments on  all  the  high  places,  and  they  'wbo  io\^VN  casv  ^^^^^ 
hope  to  leave  behind  them  some  fai  \v\iii\\A!&t  xsissskSsiSs^s*^"' 
— Biackwood*s  3fagazine^  Feb.  1811. 
f  Upedmem  of  the  British  Poels,  vo\.  Vt^  \».*i^^* 

2c 
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but  seldom  in  sach  circmnstaaoes  as  attract  ca- 
riosity. His  ainbition  is  without  policy,  and  his 
love  pntbout  intrigae.  He  has  no  complaints  to 
make  of  his  ri?al^  bat  that  he  is  richer  than  hkn* 
self;  nor  any  disasters  to  lament,  but  a  cruel  mis- 
trees  or  a  bad  harvest."  *  Such  were  the  notions 
06  the  great  arbiter  of  taste,  whose  dicta  formed 
the  creed  of  the  British  world,  at  the  time  when 
Bums  made  his  appearance  to  overturn  all .  snch 
dogmata  at  a  single  blow ;  to  oimviace  the  lolidest 
of  the  noble,  and  the  daintiest  of  the  learned,  that 
wherever  human  nature  is  at  work,  the  eye  of  a 
poet  may  discover  rich  elements  c^  his  art— 4liat 
over  Christian  Europe,  at  all  events,  the  purity  of 
sentiment  and  the  ii^our  of  passion  may  be  fbond 
combined  with  sagacity  of  intellect,  wit,  shrewd' 
ness,  humour,  whiU»ver  elevates  and  whatever  de- 
lights the  mind,  not  more  easily  amidst  the  most 
'<  complicated  transactions"  of  the  most  polished 
societies,  than 

*'  In  huts  where  poor  men  lie." 

Bums  did  not  place  himself  only  within  the  esti- 
mation and  admiration  of  those  whom  the  world 
called  his  superiors — a  solitary  tree  etanei^ng  into 
light  and  air,  and  leaving  the  parent  underwood  as 
low  and  as  dark  as  before.  He,  as  well  as  any 
man, 

''  Knew  his  own  worth,  and  reverenced  the  .lyre  ;'*  ^ 


•  RamUet,  No.  36. 

*|-  Perhaps  ^otae  leaAet^  Vi^  wsvUe  to  hear,  that  Buns 
very  often  firote  \v\a  xvMsv^i  oxv  >»&  \siw3«>.^  'Css»». — '*  Robect 
Bums^  Poet  ;'*  an^  t\\«X  K^wi  ^\vTvxv\\v^gp«ssv  ^vecfiARsdc«9e^v 
favourite  collk  ?^tTcA\vc%laTv^\vaV\sv^E,>5si^  wc&\t«^ 

I  lift  collar. 
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but  he  ever  aniMNtpced  himself  as  a  peasant,  the 
representatiire  of  hk  class,  the  pamter  of  theirinan- 
nere,  inspired  by  the  same  influences  which  ruled 
their  bosoms;  and  mdiosoeyer  sympathised  with 
the  verse  of  Bums,  had  his  soul  opened  for  the 
moment  to  the  whole  ftmily  of  Hiair.  If,  in 
too  many  instances,  llie  matter  has  stopped  there 
«— the  blame  is  not  with  the  poet,  but  with  the  mad 
and  unconquerable  pride  and  coldness  of  the  world* 
ly  heart— ^  man's  inhumanity  to  man/'  If,  in  spite 
of  Bums,  and  all  Ids  successors,  the  boun^vy  fines 
of  society  are  observed  with  increasing  strictness 
among  us — ^if  the  various  orders  of  men  8|0],  day 
by  day,  feel  the  chord  of  sympathy  relaxing,  let  us 
lament  over  symptoms  of  a  disease  in  A^po&y  p6* 
litic,  which,  if  it  goes  on,  must  find  sooner  or  lit- 
ter a  ffttal  ending :  but  let  us  not  undervalue  the 
antidote  which  has  all  along  been  bbecking  this 
strong  poibon.  Who  can  doubt  that  at  this  mo^ 
ment  thousands  of  <*  the  first-boiii  of  Sgypt**  look 
upon  the  smoke  of  a  cottager's  dsiimiiev  with  feel- 
ings which  would  never  have  been  defefoped  with- 
in their  beings  had  there  been  no  Boms  ? 

Such,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed,  his  been  and  is 
the  general  influence  of  this  poet's  genius ;  end  the 
effect  has  been  accomplished,  not  in  spite  of,  but 
by  means  of  the  most  exa6t  ccmtradiction  of,  every 
one  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Dr  Johnson  in 
a  passage  already  cited;  and,  indeed,  assumed 
throughout  the  whole  body  of  that  great  author's 
critical  disquisitions.  Whatever  Bums  has  done, 
he  has  done  by  his  exquisite  power  of  entering  into 
the  characters  and  feelings  of  individuals,  as  Heron 
has  well  expressed  it,  ^<  by  the  eflusion  of  t$QS<\<c?^- 
lar,  not  general  sentimenta^  «csi<\m^<^\v^S^?K)^^^^^ 
of  particular  imagery/* 
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Dr  Cnirie  tuysy  that  <<  iSJicHon  be  die  soul  of 
poetry,  as  some  assert^  Burns  t«a.  bav6  small  pre- 
tensions to  the  name  of  poet."  The  Success  of 
Burns,  the  influence  of  his  yerse,  would  alone 
be  enough  to  overturn  all  the  systems  of  a  tfaou- 
aand  definers ;  but  the  Doctor  has  obviously  ta^ 
ken  ^fiction  in  far  too  limited  a  sense.  There  are 
Indeed  but  few  of  Bums's  pieces  in  which  he  is 
found  creating  beings  and  circumstances,  both  alike 
alien  from  his  own  person  and  experience,  and  then 
by  the  power  of  imagination,  divining  and  express- 
ing  what  forms  life  and  passion  would  assume 
with,  and  und^  these— But  there  are' some ;  there 
is  quite  enough  to  satbfy  every  reader  of  Hal" 
Ibwt^en^  the  Jolly  Beggars,  and  Tarn  o*  SkatUer, 
(to  say  nothing  of  various  particular  songs,  such  as 
Bruce's  Address,  MacpJierson's  Lament,  &c.)that 
Bums,  if  he  pleased,  might  have  been  as  largely 
and  as  successfully  an  inventor  in  this  way,  as  be 
is  in  another  walk,  perhaps  not  so  inferior  to  this 
as  many  people  may  have  accustomied  themselves 
to  believe ;  in  the  art,  namely,  of  recombining  and 
new-combining,  varying,  embellishing,  and  fixing 
and  transmitting  the  elements  of  a  most  pictu- 
resque experience,  and  most  vivid  feelings. 

Lord  Byron,  in  his  letter  on  Pope,  treats  with 
high  and  just  contempt  the  laborious  trifling  which 
has  been  expended  on  distinguishing  by  air-drawn 
lines  and  technical  slang-words,  the  elements  and 
materials  of  poetical  exertion ;  and,  among  other 
things,  expresses  his  scorn  of  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  class  Bums  among  minor  poets, 
merely  becaua^  he  has  put  forth  few  large  pieces, 
and  still  fewest  oi  ^\vdXS&  ca^<^^>k<^  purely  imagi- 
native characleT .  Y\^\.  ^>ao  V^  ^SiawsX  ^  vR^<«&d 
forms,  «  BuTurfs  TW^r  «K^^\ia> '-''>&  Na.'^a&'^sK^ 
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class  of  his  art  ;*'  and,  I  beKeve,  the  world  at  large 
are  nowra-days  well  prepared  to  prefer  a  line  from 
sscb  a  pen  as  Byron's  on  any  such  subject  as  this, 
to  the  most  lucnlent  dissertation  that  ever  per- 
plexed the  brains  of  writer  and  of  reader.  SeniiOy 
ergo  sum^  says  the  metaphysician ;  the  critic  may 
eafely  parody  the  saying,  and  assert  that  that  is 
poetry  of  the  highest  order,  which  exerts  influence 
of  the  most  powerful  order  on  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  mankind. 

.'  Bums  has  been  appreciated  duly,  and  he  has  had 
the  fortune  to  be  praised  eloquently,  by  almost 
every  poet  who  has  come  after  him.  To  accumu- 
late all  that  has  been  said  of  him,  even  by  men  like 
himself,  of  the  first  order,  would  fill  a  yolume-— 
and  a  noble  monument,  no  question,  that  volume 
would  be — ^the  noblest,  except  what  he  has  left  us 
in  his  own  immortal  verses,  which — were  some 
dross  removed,  and  the  rea^t  arranged  in  a  chrono- 
logical order — ^would  I  believe  form,  to  the  intelli- 
gent, a  more  perfect  and  vivid  history  of  his  life 
than  will  ever  be  composed  out  of  all  the  mate- 
rials in  tlie  world  besides. 

.  <<  The  impression  of  his  genius,"  says  Campbell, 
<«  is  deep  and  universal ;  and  viewing  him.  merely 
as  a  poet,  there  is  scarcely  another  regret  connect- 
ed with  his  name,  llian  that  his  productions,  with 
all  their  merit,  fall  short  of  the  talents  which  he 
possessed.  That  he  never  attempted  any  great 
work  of  fiction,  may  be  partly  traced  to  the.  cast 
of  his  genius,  and  partly  to  his  circumstances,  and 
defective  education.  His  poetical  temperament 
was  that  of  fitful  transports,  rather  than  steady  in- 
Bpiration.  Whatever  he  might  have  written,  was 
likely  to  have  been  frauglii  mt\\  :i^wBKtfytt>»  'psMst^ 
18  always  enough  of  interest  ixi\\^e  \»  ^to^^^ 
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feelings  of  gteniiu ;  bat  it  requires  knowledge  to 
enlarge  and  enrieh  the  imagination.  Of  that  know- 
ledge,  wliidi  nnndli  the  diTersdties  of  human  main 
ners,  adventures^  and  charactersy  to  a  poet's  stud^r* 
he  could  have  no  great  share ;  although  he  stamped 
the  little  treasure  which  he  possessed  in  the  mint« 
age  of  soveragn  genius."  * 

<<  Notwithstanding/'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  '<  the 
spirit  of  many  of  his  lyrics,  and  the  exquisite 
sweetness  and  simplicity  of  others,  we  cannot  but 
deeply  regret  that  so  much  of  his  time  and  talents 
was  frittered  away  in  compiling  md  composing 
for  musical  collections.  There  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence, that  even  the  genius  of  Bums  could  not 
support  him  in  the  monotonous  task  of  writing 
love  verses,  on  heaving  bosoms  and  sparkling  eyes, 
and  twisting  them  into  such  rhythmical  forms  as 
might  suit  the  capricious  evolutions  of  Scotdi 
reels  and  strathspeys.  Besides,  this  constant 
waste  of  his  power  and  fancy  in  small  and  in- 
significant compositions,  must  necessarily  have  had 
no  little  efiect  in  deterring  him  from  underta- 
king any  grave  or  important  task.  Let  no  one 
suppose  that  we  undervalue  the  songs  of  Bums. 
When  his  soul  was  intent  on  suiting  a  fovourite 
air  to  words  humorous  or  tender,  as  the  subject 
demanded,  no  poet  of  our  tongue  ever  displayed 
higher  skill  in  manying  melody  to  immortal  verso. 
But  the  writing  of  a  series  of  songs  for  large  musi- 
cal collections,  d^enerated  into  a  slavish  labour 
which  no  talents  could  support,  led  to  negligence, 
and,  above  all,  diverted  the  poet  from  his  grand 
plan  of  dramftt^c  com^^ition.  To  produce  a  work 
of  this  kind,  Tke\t\vw,  ^i^^>  ^  x^t^lar  tragedy 
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nor  comedv,  bat  something,  ptitaking  of  the  na. 
tnre  of  bow,  seesis  to  faave  been  long  the  dierisb- 
ed  wish  of  Bamfl.    He  had  OTen  fixed  on  the 
Bubfect,  which  was  an  adyentnre  in  low  life,  said 
to  have  happened  to  Robert  Bmce^  while  wuider- 
ing  in  danger  and  disgniae,  after  bring  defeated  by 
the  English.     The  Scottish  dialect  woold  have 
rendered  snch  a  piece  totally  unfit  for  die  stage ; 
but  those  who  recollect  the  mascoline  and  I<rflfcy 
tone  of  martial  spirit  which  glows  in  the  poem  of 
Bannockbnm,  wUl  sigh  to  think  what  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  gallant  Brace  might  have  proved  nnder 
the  hand  ^  Bnms,    It  would  undoubtedly  havsa 
wanted  that  tinge  of  chivalrous  feeling  which  the 
manners  of  the  age,  no  less  than  the  disposition  of 
the  monarchy  demanded ;  but  this  deficiency  would 
have  been  more  than  supplied  by  a  beird  idio 
could  have  drawn  from  his  own  percepti<ms  the 
unbending  energy  of  a  hero  sustaining  the  deser* 
tion  of  friends,  we  persecution  of  enemies,  and  the 
utmost  maliee  of  disastrous  fortune.    The  scene^ 
too,  being  partly  laid  in  humble  life,  admitted  that 
display  of  broad  humour  and  exquisite  pathos,  with 
wluch  he  could,  interchangeably  and  at  pleasure^ 
adorn  his  cottage  views.   Nor  was  the  assemblage 
of  familiar  sentimrats  incompatible  in  Burns,  with 
those  of  the  most  exalted  dignity.    In  die  inimi- 
table tale  of  Tarn  o'  Shaniery  he  has  left  us  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  his  abilities  to  combine  the  lndi« 
crous  with  the  awful,  and  ev^oi  the  horrible.    No 
poet,  with  the  exception  of  Shakspeare,  ever  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  exciting  the  most  varied  and 
discordant  emotions  with  such  rapid  transitions. 
His  humorous  description  of  death  in  the  poem 
on  Dr  Hornbook  borders  on  the  terrific,  and  the 
witches*  dance  in  the  kirk  of  AUowav  is  at  once 
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ludicrous  and  hoirible.  Deeply  must  we  theii  re- 
gret those  avocations  wbich  diverted  a  fancy  so 
varied  and  so  vigorous,  joined  .with  language  and 
expression  suited  to  all  its  changes,  from  leaving 
a  more  substantial  monument  to  his  own  fame,  and 
to  the  honour  of  his  coimtry."  * 

The  cantata  of  the  Jolfy  Beggars^  which  was 
not  printed  at  all  until  some  time  after  the  poet's 
death,  and  has  not  been  included  in  the  editions 
of  his  woiiu  until  within  these  few  years,  cannot  be 
considered  as  it  deserves,  without  strongly  height- 
ening our  regret  that  Bums  never  lived  to  execute 
his  meditated  drama.  That  extraordinary  sketch, 
coupled  with  his  later  lyrics  in  a  higher  vein,  is 
enough  to  show  that  in  him  we  had  a  master  ca^ 
pable  of  placing  the  musical  drama  on  a  level  with 
the  loftiest  of  our  classical  forms.  Beggars  Biishy 
and  Beggars  Operoy  sink  into  tameness  in  the 
comparison ;  and  indeed,  without  profanity  to  the 
name  of  Shakspeare,  it  may  be  said,  that  out  of 
such  materials,  even  his  genius  could  hardly  have 
constructed  a  piece  in  which  imagination  could 
have  more  splendidly  predominated  over  the  out- 
ward shows  of  things — in  which  the  sympathy- 
awakening  power  of  poetry  could  have  been  dis- 
played more  triumphantly  under  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  difficulty. — ^Fhat  remarkable  perform- 
ance, by  the  way,  was  an  eai^ly  production  of  the 
Mauchline  period  ;f  1  know  nothing  but  the  Tarn 
o*  Shanter  that  is  calculated  to  convey  so  high  an 
impression  of  what  Bums  might  have  done. 

*  QuarUrXy  Rew'ts^T^o.  I.  p.  33. 

"I"  So  John  RVditftOw^  o^  "^VwiOcXvRa  Vcv^wxned  Chambers 
-—see  the  "  PVclute  o^  ^to>\wv^^''  %x\IvcNa  Ma>jgtVX\Tv.«.^  ^-o-t 
some  entcilaininft  ^at^xiXax*  qI  xJcv^  wtx^Viix^  '«^^^\w5l 

the  poem. 
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^-    As  to  Bums's  waDt  of  education  and  know- 
'  ledge,  Mr  Campbell  may  not  bave  considered,  but 
he  must  admit,  that  whatever  Burns's  opportunities 
had  been  at  the  time  when  he  produced  his  first 
poems,  such  a  man  as  he  was  not  likely  to  be  a 
hard  reader,  (which  he  certainly  was,)  and  a  con- 
stant observer  of  men  and  manners,  in  a  much 
wider  circle  of  society  than  almost  any  other  great 
poet  has  ever  moved  in,  from  three-and-twenty 
to  eight-and- thirty,  without  having  thoroughly  re- 
moved any  pretext  for  auguring  tmfavourably  on 
that  score^  of  what  he  might  have  been  expected  to 
produce  in  the  more  elaborate  departments  of  his 
art,  had  his  life  been  spared  to  the  usual  limits  of 
humanity.     In  another  way,  however,  I  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  Bums's  enlarged  knowledge, 
both  of  men  and  books,  produced  an  imfavourable 
effect,  rather  than  otherwise,  on  the  exertions,  such 
as  they  were,  of  his  later  years.     His  generous 
spirit  was  open  to  the  impression  of  every  kind 
of  excellence ;  his  lively  imagination,  bending  its 
own  vigour  to  whatever  it  touched,  made  him  ad- 
mire even  what  other  people  try  to  read  in  vain ; 
and  after  travelling,  as  he  did,  over  the  general 
surface  of  our  literature,  he  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  stanled  at  the  consideration  of  what  he 
himself  had,  in  comparative  ignorance,  adventured, 
and  to  have  been  more  intimidated  than  encoura- 
ged by  the  retrospect.   In  most  of  the  new  depart- 
ments in  which  he  made  some  trial  of  his  strength, 
(such,  for  example,  as  the  moral  epistle  in  Pope's 
vein,  the  heroic  satire,  &c.,)  he  appears  to  have 
soon  lost  heart,  and  paused.     There  is  indeed  one 
magnificent  exception  in  Tarn  d  Shanter — a  piece 
which  no  one  can  uuderstatid  w*\\\\o\l\.\i^\cs\\^^^'^'8l^» 
had  Bams  pursued  that  wa\k,  «iiOl  \wjk^^  \svjX\^ 
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Stores  of  traditionary  lore,  embelliBhed  with  his. 
eztraordinaiy  powers  of  description  of  all  kinds, 
we  might  have  had  from  his  hand  a  series  of  na- 
tional tales^  uniting  the  quaint  simplicity,  sly  hu- 
mour, and  irresistible  pathos  of  another  Chaucer, 
with  the  strong  and  graceful  versification,  and  mas- 
culine wit  and  sense  of  another  Dryden. 

This  was  a  sort  of  feeling  that  must  have  in 
time  subsided. — But  let  us  not  waste  words  in  re- 
ffretting  what  might  have  been,  where  so  much  is. 
Bums,  short  and  painful  as  were  his  years,  has  left 
bdiind  him  a  volume  in  which  there  is  inspiration 
for  every  fieuicy,  and  music  for  every  mood ;  which 
lives,  and  will  live  in  strength  and  vigour — <*  to 
soothe,"  as  a  generous  lover  of  genius  has  said — ^<  the 
sorrows  of  how  many  a  lover,  to  inflame  the  patriot- 
ism of  how  many  a  soldier,  to  fan  the  fires  of  how 
many  a  genius^  to  disperse  the  gloom  of  solitude, 
appease  the  agonies  of  pain,  encourage  virtue,  and 
show  vic-e  its  ugliness  ;"* — a  volume,  in  which,  cen- 
turies hence,  as  now,  wherever  a  Scotsman  may 
wander,  he  will  find  the  dearest  consolation  of  hi8 
exile.     Already  has 

^*  .i—.^—  Olory  without  end 

Scfittered  the  clouds  away  ;  and  on  that  name  attend 

The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time."'(- 

*  See  the  Centura  LUeraria  of  Sir  Egerton  BrydgeSj 
voL  ii.  p.  55. 
t  CMlde  Harold,  Canto  iv.  36. 
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